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PREFACE 


Industrial psychology continues to be growing and m a state of transition, and this 
revision is an expicssion of the kinds of change that are taking place. The motives 
for this third edition are similar in many ways to those of the earlier books. They 
represent the authors’ views of industrial psychology at present and their thoughts 
about where it is going in the future. In 1956, when this book was previously revised, 
industrial psychology was in the process of truly entering what might be called the 
Human Relations” phase of studying man and his place in the world of work. 
Although the foundation for this movement had occurred years earlier in the 
classical Western Electric research, it was not until the 1950s that industrial psy- 
chology became bold enough to join hands with social psychology and to begin a 
systematic look at the many interpersonal aspects of human interrelationships exist- 
ing in the work situation. Indeed, some industrial psychologists did not welcome this 
move. For years, industrial psychology had remained a secure, scientifically respectable 
discipline under the guise of a strong empirical emphasis best represented by the 
traditional areas of employee selection and placement, performance appraisal, and 
job evaluation. The social aspects of the working man were generally avoided, as they 
did not easily lend themselves to empirical investigation and so did not fit into the 
scheme of things. 

However, the change in emphasis did occur, and we like to think that the 
earlier editions of this book contributed to this change by stressing the social 
foundations of industrial psychology and their growing importance. 

Industrial psychology in the mid 1960s seems to be experiencing a transition of 
emphasis just as substantial as that which occurred in the early 1950s. However, its 
nature is different. The change which occurred in the early 1950s was a change m 
the kinds of problems and variables considered important to advance our knowledge. 
The present change of emphasis is one dealing with the way in which industrial 
psychology approaches the study of man at work. It is a change in philosophy rather 
than a change in content. 

What is this philosophical change? Quite simply, it is a growing tendency for 
modern industrial psychologists to become increasingly involved in the development 
of theory. The emphasis is changing from a philosophy of rigid empiricism applied 
to a variety of seemingly unrelated situations and phenomena to a philosophy con- 
cerned with the establishment of underlying behavioral principles which will permit 
a fuller understanding of man’s behavior in realistic task environments. From a 
scientific viewpoint, ft is a more mature and exceedingly richer philosophy than its 
predecessor. As authors, we believe that if industrial psychology is to evolve as a 
science, its theoretical basis must be developed and emphasized. 

Actually, such a transition had to occur — it is inevitable in any maturing scientific 
area, However, it has been long overdue in industrial psychology, and this continuing 
lack of attention to theory has been a major source of difficulty in advancing the 
scope of knowledge within the field. The difficulty was most aptly stated by Dr. 
Brent Baxter in the closing paragraph of his presidential address to the Division of 
Industrial Psychology in September, 1965: 

111 summary, my message urges you, each one of you, to turn some part of your at- 
tention to the development of your own broad theory of human behavior. At least 
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adopt or adapt something that you put in writing and then apply it as a eonscions 
guide in your daily activities lo find time, take some now given to the development of 
techniques Spend more time determining where we are going and less on liow we are 
going to get there. I'm not suggesting you should abandon voui empiiieism but latber 
give it some roots. As wc all more conseiously tlunk of these fundanuaitals, we will (‘reate 
a body of knowledge that makes sense lathei than confusion We will eieat<‘ an image 
of a scientist rather than a technician We will have status ot which we can bi* pioud 
We will draw together ratbci than apart 'I'liis advice ina) well p(‘itum not tmly to the 
vaiiation among psychologists m industiy but also to the many spt'cialtu's within psy 
chology 'rinnking of fundamentals will serve to bring all of us closei togethei. 

Kurt Lewin once said “There is nothing so practical as a good theory!*' \\V fiunly 
believe in this position and ask our readers to pause and think about how light 
he was. It is in this spirit that the current book was revised. The theme throughout 
is one of emphasizing emerging theory development m industrial psychology where- 
evei it seems to be taking place. Some of the efforts seem to be disjointed, others 
incomplete, and many in conflict. Even though a unified theoretical system has 
not appeared, we hope that our efforts will contiibutc to the theoretical promise 
of inclustrial psychology. 

The purpose, then, of the third edition is to mirroi the picseut transition within 
industrial psychology in the same fashion as the 19'56 (‘dition minoutl the eon^ 
temporary change within the field at that time. Ineidentallv, we did not overlook lh<‘ 
studies and research efforts vsince the last edition. We hope w<‘ havt* seleded wisely 
from them in those studies which we have discussed luac. 

A second objective of the present revision is to make the geneial level of the 
presentation somewhat more sophisticated than has been the ease with earlier 
editions. Experience with students over the past few years has led to tin* eouelusiou 
that today's college student is a more knowledgeable and ludtcr traiiual person than 
the student of the past. In keeping with this increase in knowl<‘dg(% it be(‘omes» wc 
think, necessary to upgrade the level of presentation traditionally found in tire 
undergraduate textbook. Wc do not share tlic view that college is for illiterates and 
that texts and courses should be watered down. 

Tlie organization of material in tins levision differs .somewhat from flu* second 
edition. The classical areas of industrial psychology are pie.s‘ented in the early 
chapters: Prediction techniques (Chapter 2 and ^), industrial h‘sts (C'hapter 4)t 
and other selection techniques (Chapter ?) arc each examined in tuin. In these 
chapters the attempt is ma<Je to present the conceptual and theoretitnd models and 
problems critical to a basic understanding of the topic. Chapter 6 is a detailed dis- 
cussion of the criterion problem. Tins problem was deliberately given more than the 
usual emphasis since we feel it is one of the most important to]>ies in industrial 
psychology and perhaps even in all psychology. Chapters 7, 8, and 9 discuss per- 
formance appraisal (a logical continuator of the criterion chapter), training, and 
attitude measurement. With this last chapter the transition begin.s to take place 
into the more social aspects of industrial psychology such as the Hawthornt* studies 
(Chapter 10), motivation (Chapter 11), job satisfaction (Chapter 12), inorate 
(Chapter 13), and leadership and supervision (Chapter H). Throughout all these 
chapters the emphasis is one of examining the models or theories which seem to 1:^ 
developing in each of these areas. 

Chapters 15 and 16 examine decision making and organizational liehuvior, two 
very important and dynamic areas in modern industrial psychology. Chapters 17 
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through 20 cover work variables such as job analysis, accidents and fatigue, the work 
environment, principles of human performance, and general industrial problems. 

While the chapter order in a text such as this is always an arbitrary matter, the 
present organization of the material seems to the authors to form a logical sequence. 
However, the book has been written so that any chapter can be read separately or out 
of the present sequence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 

Psychology is the study of man with the aid of scientific methodology. It uses the 
experimental method — observation under controlled conditions — to gather data. It 
also uses other methods for data collection, such as the case history method and the 
longitudinal study of development as it takes place. Psychology accepts introspection 
(a subject's report that describes mental processes) as a source of data. Regardless 
of the data collection method, the psychologist is only interested in those findings 
which can be readily verified and duplicated under similar conditions. The psychol- 
ogist would refer to this requirement as ‘‘replication” of data. 

It is extremely important that the reader understand from the onset several points 
about the field of psychology. First, most people who have not been exposed to the 
field m any formal fashion associate the psychologist almost exclusively with the 
study and treatment of mental illness and abnormal behavior. While it is true that 
within the profession the specialty of clinical psychology and to some extent that 
of counseling psychology do emphasize the study and treatment of the abnormal 
behavior of man, the remaining specialties are more concerned with the study of 
“normal” behavior.^ After all, most of our society probably would be classified under 
the heading of normal (if we stretch a point here and there); thus, the psychologist 
who wants to understand human behavior and develop theories and principles about 
such behavior will usually confine himself to these “normal” people for purposes 
of data collection. 

A second point is that the term psychology is not synonymous with “common 
sense.** Often when “common sense” is applied, the conclusions are incorrect because 
of insufficient information or a confusion of cause and effect. Another term used in- 
correctly in connection with psychology is human nature. People often attempt to 
explain behavior by attributing it to “human nature.” This is merely a verbalism; 
it does not explain the behavior. Sometimes the term implies that people act in a 
certain way because of inherited predispositions. Tire assumption of an inherited 
predisposition without valid proof does not stand up in the science of psychology. 


TH6 PSYCHOLOGIST 

The profession of psychology is rather complex; it consists of many specialties and 
interests which are in some way similar and in other ways quite dissimilar. In 1966 
there were approximately 30,000 psychologists in the United States. These psychol- 
ogists differed widely in their fields of interest, place and location of employment, 
etc. Figure 1,1 presents some descriptive information about United States psychol- 
ogists. 

There are more men than women psychologists, although the ratio vanes some- 
what with particular subfields of psychology. Thus, from Figure Lla we see that 
there are five men for every two women in the areas of clinical and educational-school 
psychology, while the ratio changes to nine men to every woman in industrial and 
personnel psychology. Of the total number of psychologists, as shown in Figure 
Lib, by far the largest number are employed by universities and colleges (about 

1 The reader should not be misled into thinking that there exists a sharp and clear dichotomy 
between the abnormal and the normal in terms of behavior. 
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35 percent), with federal, state, and local agencies of all kinds (excluding schools) 
employing the second largest number (about 25 percent). Other substantial cate- 
gories of employment for psychologists are business and industry (about 11 percent) 
and nonprofit organizations (about 10 percent). Only a relatively small percentage 
(6 peiccnt) of psychologists are self-employed. Geographically, over one-fourth 
of all United States psychologists are located in the Middle Atlantic states; the East 
North Central states (18 percent) and the Pacific states (17 percent) are the other 
two major geographical locations with substantial numbers of psychologists. 

Although the majority of psychologists appear to be located in the coastal states, 
the majority of the larger training programs are located m the Midwest. Table 1.1 
lists the 1^ departments with the largest number of Ph.D. graduates in psychology 
during the academic year 1962-1963. Nine of the thirteen are located in the Mid- 
west, three are Eastern schools, and one is located on the West Coast. 


Table LI Doctorates Awarded by the 
Largest Departments in the Academic 


Year 1962-1963 


Department 

Doctorates 

Awarded 

1. Columbia University 

45 

2, University of Michigan 

43 

3. Purdue University 

40 

4. Ohio State University 

22 

5. University of Minnesota 

22 

6. New York University 

22 

7. State University of Iowa 

21 

8. University of California (Berkeley) 

20 

9. Indiana University 

20 

10. Michigan State University 

18 

H. University of Massachusetts 

16 

12. Western Reserve University 

15 

13. University of Illinois 

15 


SotTRCK: Adapted from R. F, Lockman and S, Ross. 
Survey of fl;raduatc education in psychology: Some 
trends of the last decade. American Psychologist, 1964, 
19, 623-628. 


Table 1.2 also shows some interesting figures on the relative numbers of psychol- 
ogists with different specialties who were given degrees the same year (1962-1963) . 
By far the largest percentage of those receiving the Ph.D. degree were those spe- 
cializing in clinical psychology. Note that industrial Ph.D.’s accounted for only 
5.2 percent of the total. With the master’s degree quite a different story appears: 
Those specializing in industrial psychology arc the largest single group (almost 25 
percent), followed by the specialty areas of educational, ecperimental, and chnical 
psychology in that order. 
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Table 1.2 Types of Graduate Degrees Graded 
Academic Year 196?.— 1961 

in Psychology 

m the 


Doctorates 

Mastvis 


Numbat of 

Vacciit 

Nuinhef of 

Veivent 

Arce of Specialization 

Degrees 

of Field 

1 )egtees 

of Field 

Clinical 

320 

36.4 

290 

loT 

Experimental 

257 

29 2 

30! 


Social and personality 

84 

9.5 

57 

3,2 

Industrial 

46 

52 

446 

24.H 

Counseling and guidance 

43 

4.9 

157 

8,7 

Educational 

36 

4.1 

370 

20.6 

General 

28 

3.2 

23 

1.3 

Developmental 

20 

2.3 

19 

1.1 

Psychometrics 

19 

2.2 

35 

1.9 

School 

15 

1.7 

60 

3.3 

Engineering and human factors 

2 

0.2 

13 

0.7 

Unspecified and others 

10 

l.l 

25 

1.4 

Total: 

880 




SouRot: AdaptctI from H. F. Loekm.m and .S 

, Ross. Suivev 

ot gt.uUuir <‘duv,uum m 

psychology; Some trends of the last <lcc.rde. Afnemun 



IKDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Industrial psychology draws upon the facts, gciunali/atitais, and piineiph^ of 
psychology. It uses the method picscrihed in the parent body. lk*cause it applies tlie 
techniques of p,sychology to the industual scene and Ww prol)leins candundinji^ it, 
industrial psychology formulates and inodifi<\s procedures to meet the eomlilions 
found in business rather than in the laboratory. 

Industrial psychology is simply the a])plication or extension of psychological facts 
and principles to the problems concerning human beings op<‘rating within the 
context of business and industry. 

The most important aspect of industrial psychology is its discipline. It ticarly 
recognizes that scientific conclusions must be objective and leased upon facts p,ath 
ered as a result of a defined procedure. It docs not treat assumptions or hypotlieses 
as if they were conclusions. Its findings sometimes confirm the obvious and very 
often are not romantic. Whereas chemists arc no longer confused with akhemists, 
and psychologists are differentiated from physiognomists, the same clear cut differ- 
entiation does not apply to industrial psychologists in relation to their *‘gold brick'* 
salesmen breathren who sell the impossible with all the authority of ignorance, 

The misinformed often believe that all that is necessary to have a knowledge of 
psychology is to be a human being with common sense and to be a student of 
human nature. But a psychologist is quite a different person, He has professional 
training, is aware of the limitations of his knowledge, and above all, has been 
indoctrinated in a methodology to obtain conclusions based upon data acquired 
according to certain prescribed scientific methods, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

I’hc industiiiil psychologist may be employed by a company. He may be a con- 
sultant to a trade association, to retailers or manufacturers. Fie may also be a 
university piotessor who docs research in the field either privately as a consultant 
01 as an associate m the university institute. In the future he may be on the staff 
of a laboi union. Regardless of the field in which he works, the industnal psycholo- 
gist must icport reseaich findings accurately. Hence, there is a great need for an 
unbiased approach if he is to make his full contribution to society. 

Although industnal psychologists have been employed predominantly by large 
companies, this docs not mean that small business organizations cannot benefit 
from the conect application of the principles and generalizations of industrial 
psychology. As more students of psychology become interested in the industrial field, 
and as more small businessmen are made aware of the benefits of industrial psy- 
chology, greater advantages will accrue to our society. Because small and large business 
organizations liavc similar problems, the findings arc likely to he applicable to both. 

Since many states do not license industrial psychologists — or any psychologists, 
for that matter * the cpiestion arises as to how one becomes an accredited industrial 
psychologist. Legitimate recognition occurs primarily along educational and pro- 
fessitmal lines. 'I’hc American Psychological Association (APA) is the professional 
body of ))syeIu)logists; similar associations c.xist among dentists, physicians, sociolo- 
gists* etc. 'Fhc APA has three classes of membership. The Associate is a person who 
meets such minimum standards as either two years of graduate work in psychology 
at a recognized graduate school or a master’s degree in psychology from a recognized 
graduate school. At the time of application the candidate must be devoting full time 
to cither grmluat(‘ or professional work in psychology. The minimum standard for 
electum to APA’s Ktcmhcr status is the receipt of a doctoral degree based in part 
upon a psychological dissertation and conferred by a graduate school of recognized 
standing. Fellows represent a higher status of membership; they have the Ph.D. 
degree, five years of acceptable professional experience subsequent to the granting 
of tlH‘ degix'c, and are elected to Fellow status for outstanding scientific achieve- 
ment in their chosen area of specialization. Life membership, not likely to be of 
immediate concern to .students, is reserved for members of twenty years' standing 
who have reached sixtyTivc years of age. 

One of the divisions of the American Psychological Association is Division 14, 
known as the Division of Industrial Psychology. It has three classes of membership. 
Associate, Member, and Fellow, which require similar standards as membership in 
the APA except that the experience requirement must be related to industrial ex- 
perience as a psychologist In 1966 this division had approximately 875 members; 
the entire APA Iiad about 24,000 members. Not all psychologists belong to the APA, 
of course. In 1966 there were an estimated 6000 psychologists who met the require- 
ments but did not join. 

A further degree of attainment outside of APA is the diploma, which is a 'certifica- 
tion of specialty. This diploma is awarded by the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology. Certification procedures have been set up in clinical, coun- 
seling and guidance, and industrial psychology. Standards for diplomate status are 
the Ph.D., five years of qualifying experience, and the passing of written examinations 
in the speciali^acd field plus an oral examination after the written. In 1966 there were 
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about 1900 diplomatcs; about 180 of these held their diploma iti iiulushial psy- 
chology. 

Sawyer (1960)^ reports some interesting facts about the mcnihtaship of Hivision 
14 taken from a survey of 708 Division nienibers in 1999 (there was a total meiU' 
bership of 716 that year). Of the 81 peicent with the Pli.D,^ ovei half had !e<*eived 
their degrees since 1948, with the breakdown l)y dc'cades being: 


1900-1909 

1 

1910-1919 

6 

1920-1929 

32 

1930-1939 

120 

1940-1949 

160 

1990-1998 

292 


Table 13 Schools Granting Degrees in 
Industrial Psychology 1 906^ 19 ‘>8 


School Number of ihadutites 


Purdue University 

83 

Columbia University 

63 

Ohio State University 

63 

New York University 

41 

University of Chicago 

30 

University of Minnesota 

29 

State University of Iowa 

26 

Western Reserve University 

26 

University of Michigan 

22 

University of Pennsylvania 

21 

Harvard University 

18 

Northwestern University 

17 

Pennsylvania State University 

16 

University of Pittsburgh 

16 

Stanford University 

19 

University of Southern California 

19 

Cornell University 

n 

Yale University 

u 

University of California (Los Angeles) 

10 

University of Wisconsin 

10 

University of California (Berkeley) 

9 

66 other schools 

196 

Total 

708 


Source; Adapted from J. Sawyer, The industrial psychologist; 
education and employment. American Psyckohght, 1950, 19, h70-« 


*Fall sources for authors or works mentioned but not footnoted arc given in the section 
References which appears at the end of each chapter. 
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lliose iinivcisitics which Sawyci found to be most productive in graduating Ph.D/s 
in indusliial psychology aic shown in Tabic 1.3. Sawjcr's survey also indicated that 
the general nicinbciship in Division 14 could be categorized into four general em- 
ployci groups: 


Industry 357o 

University 26% 

Consulting firms 28% 
Government 1 1 % 


Percentages exticmely close to these were found in a later study by Dunnette 
(1961). 

Of course^ not all industrial psychologists belong to the APA or to Division 14. 
Although it IS e.xcccdingly difficult to obtain complete figures, it has been estimated 
that there vveie about 2500 psychologists employed on a full-time basis in industry 
in 1963 (Ross and Locknian, 1963) over three times the number belonging to 
Division 14. This is considerable growth from earlier estimates of 1000 in 1958 
(McC'olluin, 1959) and of 600 estimated by the APA in a 1954 article on the 
profession (APA, 1954). It iwS worth noting that these numbers probably represent 
lower boinul estimates of tlie number of psychologists involved in the activities of 
busiiu'ss and industiy at each of these time periods. Traditionally, many of the 
psycliologists who hold academic po.sitions at various universities spend a portion 
of then time in ii consulting capacity with vaiious business organizations. 


SCOPi OF THE INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST'S WORK 

Perhaps ou<’ of tiu' best ways to begin to understand the complex field of indus- 
trial ]>syehology is by enumerating the varioas types of activities which can be con- 
sidered as part of the general domain of the profcs.sion. Actually, even this is not an 
easy task. Many authors have attempted to set up classifications for describing the 
activitie.!^ of the industrial psychologist, with various degrees of success (e.g., see 
MeCormiek, 1955; Stngner, 1957; and Taft, 1946). Several have taken the approach 
that imlustiial psychology must be 'Vhat industrial psychologists do'" and have 
tried to empiu'<*ally determine exactly what it i.s that they do. For example, Canter 
(1948) analyzed the lesults of a questionnaire returned by 56 respondents in busi- 
ness and industiy, 37 consultants, and 10 psychologists in the field of advertising. 
The results indicated that employers were generally large corporations, but that 
consultants' clients were both large and small companies. The psychologists in ad- 
vertising were generally employed by advertising agencies. Table 1.4 presents an 
analysis of most important work functions of the respondents. 

MeCollom (1959) actually interviewed 75 psychologists in 20 different cities, 
having each one describe his own activities and the activities of other psychologists 
working in industry with whom they were familiar. He found that the activities of 
these people could be grouped into the following general categories: 

L Permnnd fieketiom Selection arid assc.s.sment of employees and executives, criterion research 
2. Persound devdoptuent: Perfonnance appraisal, attitude measurement, management de- 
velopment, employee counseling 
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3. Human engineering. Equipment and product design 

4. Productivity study: Activities concerned with wfuker fatigue^ ligliting, gem‘ral job enviion 
ment 

Management. Activities involving adniinistialivc skills 
6 Other: Accidents and safety, laboi relations 


Tablk 1.4 Analysis of Most Important Work 
Functions, by Groups 



Peicentagv 
of Time 

Business and industry group (N 56) 

Duties involving: 

Personnel functions 

33 

Scientific, research, and developmental functions 

23 

Policy and management functions 

20 

Labor relations functions 

12 

Education and training functions 

3 

No response 

3 

Tt)o‘ 

Consulting group (N 37) 

Duties involving: 

Personnel functions 

23 

Policy and management functions 

24 

General consulting functions 

2! 

Rcseaich and development functions 

U 

Clinical functions 

10 

Labor relations functions 

3 

Market research functions 

3 

No response 

3 

Too 

Advertising group (N 10) 

Duties involving: 

Market research functions 

70 

Policy and management fimction>s 

30 

100 


SouRcfc; R. R. Canter. Psychologists in industry. Personnel Psy- 
chology, 1948, 1, H5-161. 


™ functions and activities which coin- 
psychology IS Division 14 itself, since it exists as the official organixa- 
Irfh? concerned with the application of psychological knowledge 

0 the world of industry. In a 1959 report entitled Tho Ps^/iofoglt in InZZ 
Division Cited seven major areas which comprised the content area of indnstrial 
P^chology. These were: (1) selection and testing, (2) niaiiagcmS dli 
(3) counseling, (4) employee motivation, (5) hUn^^ngin^Lg (6^ 
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research, and (7) public relations research. These were very similar to the functions 
outlined by Taft (1946) who listed job analysis; motion studies, salaries and wages, 
selection of new employees; transfers, promotions, and terminations; training; prob- 
lem employecvs; employee rating; industrial hygiene; morale and research. In sum- 
mary, it would appear that the psychologist employed by an industrial organization 
is likely to find himself lequired to tackle nearly any problem involving people. 
'Phis is made tjuitc apparent by the Division 14 report, which lists over 150 more 
specific kinds of problems with which industrial psychologists concern themselves. 

An example of the varied nature of the work is given in an article by Bills (1934) 
describing a typical workday of an industrial psychologist. The day started with a 
conference at 9 a.m, which resulted from an interview held the preceding afternoon. 
The conference was to decide on the placement of an employee for a two-month 


Taiw-e L5 Representative Firms Employing Diplomates in Industrial Psychology 
and Diplomates' Titles 


Firm Name 


American Home Prtxlucts Corp. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 

B. F, (Joodrich Co. 

Cuthide & C'aibou Chemical Co. 

Chrysler Ctnp. 

CJohimhia Hioadeasting J^ystem, Inc. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 

Continental Oil C<j. 

D, K. McNietd Pottery Co. 

Detniit Kdison <#o. 

K. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & Co. 

h’ieklerest Mills 

Ckmeral Motors Corp. 

Cieneral Shoe Corp. 

Gulf Oil Co. 

Harwood Manufacturing Co. 

International Bitsiness Machine Corp. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc. 

lafe Insurance Agency Management Association 

Marshall Field Co. 

Needham, Louis and Brorby 
Procter & Gamble 
Prudential Insurance Co. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

Wm. Esty Co. 


Title 

Director of Personnel 
Research Assistant 
Coordinator of Training 
Asst. Director, General Industrial Selec- 
tion Department 
Educational Supervisor 
President 

Director of Research 
Director of Advertising 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Industrial Psychologist 
Manager, Personnel Research Section, 
Pres. Div 

Department of Personnel Research & 
Training 

Chairman, Personnel Evaluation Services 
Director Supervisory Training 
Head, Training Unit 
President 

Coordinator, Educational Research 
Vice-President, Marketing Director 
Research Associate 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Head, Research Department 
Asst. General Manager, Director of Per- 
sonnel Research 
Personnel Director 

Advisor, Employee Relations Research 
Manager, Personnel Department 
Executive Vice-President 
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period. This employee had been diagnosed as mentally ill, and the eom]);my was 
attempting therapy by a psychiatrist lathei than icsoiHng to immediate dismissal. 
The day's second problem for the psychologist was an attempt to pi edict wlulher 
a person's ability to punch nolleiith cauls could be ascertained m tlnee wi't'ks. 'I’he 
next problem conccincd the tiansfei of two emphnxvs to fill two \acaneies, Piob 
Icms concerning salary levels and latmg scales occupied the lemainmc, poition of 
the moimng. Immediatelv aftei lunch tlie psychologist luul to me<’t with the Ism 
ployec’s Loan Fund Committee; the paiticulai pioblem lat'ing them com t*uu‘d a 
misapplication of some funds. 'I’he psychologist nest talked wath a ekMUuu'; woman 
who felt that the supcivisoi was not giving her a fair deal. Anothei emphnt'e who 
had been married for six months asked the psychologist foi advice on how to inform 
her disapproving parents. 

Actual test development and reseaich tlius played only a small lole in this par- 
ticular day's work. The psychologist who is on the staff of an oigani/ation is Iikt‘ly 
to find that the specific minor problems which arise each dav mav inteifeie with 
his major work. lie must therefore be flexible and piepaied to handle a numher 
of tasks and projects concuircnlly. 

Not only arc the duties oi the nuliisliial psychologist vaiicd, but his title !ang(‘s 
from President to Industrial Psychol otiiist to Educational Supcivisot. lahU* lists 
business and intlaslrial finiis that employ diplomah‘s in imiusliial psvthohig,v and 
their titles. The fiuns selected foi inelusion in (his table aie merely lepu'seutative. 
The table is intended to give an idea of the umge of titles and not to be a t‘omplele 
listing of companies employing industrial psvehologists. 

Tabic l.S reveals that few nulnstriul psychologists are assigned the litli* of the 
profession. The clear picture is that the psychologist is assigned a title u'lai<*d to 
his job function or duty. 

In addition to the diplomatcs employed in business and imlustiv, ps\ehologists 
work for many other companies, including the following. Again, no attempt is niatle 
to furnish a complete list but, rather, to give an id(‘a of the wide umge of eom 
panics employing psychologists. 

Aetna lafe Insurance Co. 

American Can Co. 

American Viscose Corp. 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Caterpillar 'fractor Co. 

Continental Can Co. 

Corning Glass Works 

Creole Petroleum Corp. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Esso Standard Oil 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

Hughes Aircraft 

International Harvester Co. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


McCann I'hiekson, !ue. 

Metropolitan I.ifc hiMuauee <ki. 
Midland Cooptaative Wliolesale 
Miuiu'ajxdis Hontweil Regulator Co. 
Minnesota Mining ^ Mannfaetuiing C<l 
P ittsburgh Plale (Jlass Cki. 

Rand Ckup. 

RC:A: Victor Division 
Stale Farm Insurance <'o, 

'Phe Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

'Die Dayton Co, 

T‘he Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Washington Ckis Light Co, 

Young & Rubicam 
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CONSULTING ORGANIZATIONS 

An industrial psychologist, in addition to being directly employed by a business 
organization, is also found in many consulting organizations. Today consulting on 
problems of a psychological nature is “big business.'' Most psychological consulting 
firms may be classified into one of two possible categories: Those who emphasize 
the area of psychological testing and those who emphasize the nontesting aspects 
of industrial psychology. Admittedly the separation is generally not a distinct one, 
particulaily with the very large consulting firms who tend to handle both categories. 
However, the emphasis usually still remains visible. Following are some brief de- 
scriptions of several of the most prominent consulting firms typical of each of the 
above categories. 


CONSULTING FIRMS; TESTING 

The oldest and largest organization of this type is the Psychological Corporation 
which was organized in 1921 by a group of psychologists. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion is organized into the following divisions: Industrial, Test, Personnel and Market 
Research, Piofcssional Examinations, and the Experimental Laboratory. 

The Industrial Division installs testing programs for companies, improves training 
programs for management personnel, and trains supervisors in various techniques and 
principles in human relations. The Test Division publishes and sells psychological 
tests to schools, goveriunent agencies, and industrial firms. The Personnel and 
Market Research Division does research on consumer motivation and behavior, 
public relations, and media; it also carries on activity in personnel selection atti- 
tudes and job evaluation. The Professional Examinations Division has evaluated 
several hundred thousand nursing school applicants and currently also conducts 
entrance examination programs for schools of veterinary medicine and pharmacy. 
The final division, the Experimental Laboratory, undertakes research projects in 
applied psychology, such as the development of test scoring machines, research in 
logical abilities, etc. The Psychological Corporation employs about 25 Ph.D.'s in its 

various divisions. . . o * 

A second major consulting firm which emphasizes psychological testing is Science 
Research Associates (SRA). This corporation specializes in developing material and 
services for education, industry, and government based upon research in the be- 
havioral sciences. It offers a variety of publications and services for instruction and 
training, educational and vocational guidance, personnel selection and placement, 
evaluation of knowledge and performance, and the processing of specialized data. 

The third of the “big three" in testing is the Educational Testing Service (ETS), 
a nonprofit organization founded in 1947 through the combined efforts of the 
American Council on Education, the Carnegie Foundation, and the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Its major purposes are to develop tests for schools, 
colleges, and the psychological profession; to assist the users of tests m methods 
and procedures; and to do research in psychological testi^. 1^^1966 over 70 psychol- 
ogists were listed by the APA as being affiliated with ETS (APA Directo^, 1966). 
In the fiscal year ending June ?0, 1966, ETS had a gross income of over $23 million 
—ample testimony to the importance of testing m our current culture. 
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CONSULTING FIRMS: GENERAL 

The firm of Richardson, Bellows, Homy and Company, Inc. was organized shortly 
after World War II. Its major office is in New Yoik C^ity, hut il has branch offices 
m other major cities. This company piimauly deals with cm])loycc attitude measurc« 
ment, executive appraisal, the development and nn])U)vement of tiaitiing ))iogiams, 
manuals for client companies, and rcscaich in test development and employee t^valua- 
tion, 

Dunlap and Associates, Inc. is a consulting firm organized in T)-(H to piovide ic^ 
search and consulting sendees in the fields of executive evaluation, maiktdiug re- 
search, human engineering, and training. Its staff now num])crs approximately 200, 
with about one-fourth of the professional staff possessing a Ph.D. In its 1964 Annual 
Report, it showed a gross income of nearly $4 million (see Figure 1.2). 



Figure 1,2. Gross income of Dunlap and Associates, Inc. from 1949 to 1964. 
(Adapted from the 1964 Annual Report, Dunlap and Associates, Ine., Jstamfoicl, 
Conn.) 


Rohrer, Hiblcr, and Reploglc have offices in six cities and primarily provide psycdio- 
logical services to business leaders. Their approach is first to obtain a psychological 
evaluation of the ^‘problem'^ executive and then to conduct a series of’ individual 
conferences with him designed to change his behavior into more desirable patterns 
of action (Flory and Janney, 1946). This company was founded in 1927 and has 
five senior partners, all of whom have a Ph D, 

The American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences (AIR) is a non- 
profit research organization which carries out a variety of research programs in 
human engineering, training, organizational behavior, and education. Its major offices 
are in Pittsburgh, with subsidiary offices in Washington, Los Angeles, and Palo Alto. 
During the 1962-1964 period AIR's average number of full-time employees was 
around 230 (AIR Annual Report, 1964). 
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RESEARCH CENTERS AT UNIVERSITIES 

The practical aspect of solving problems by using research techniques >vas intensely 
cleinonst rated during World War II. The armed forces did not have the personnel 
or the unlimited facilities to do all the work that was needed. Accordingly, many 
universities established research centers to handle problems related to industrial 
psychology and other areas of psychology. This situation has continued, and now 
there arc many such centers handling on a contract basis research needed by many 
government agencies. 

Although research in personnel problems and human engineering is of primary 
interest for our subject matter, additional work is done in the fields of physiological 
and social psychology, and in such topics of general psychology as learning, retention, 
and the higher cognitive processes. 

Research contracts arc awarded by the Department of Defense as well as other 
branches of the government such as the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of the Interior, the Veterans' Administration, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Specific problems related to job analyses and specifications; selection, classification, 
and criteria research; training; psychometrics; and human engineering are solved by 
contract research. Examples of nonsecurity contracts are as follows: billet analyses 
for guided missiles personnel; a study of the relationships between Navy billets and 
civilian occupations; submarine personnel selection; research on supervisor selection; 
radar mechanics functional knowledge test battery; effectiveness in technical training; 
spc‘cd factors in tests and in criteria; causation of accidents; the worker as a factor 
in eejuipmeut design; display and signal pattern discrimination; and attention value 
of warning signals. I’hcrc are many, many others. 

Possibly the largest university research center in psychology is at the University 
of Michigan. It is known as the Institute for Social Research and has two main 
divisions, the Survey Research Center and the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 
Although the staff of highly competent professionals is primarily concerned with 
social psychology, the work clearly shows the intimate interrelationship of social 
and industrial psychology. 

The Survey Research Center is more concerned with problem-oriented than with 
discipline-oriented research. This means it promotes interdisciplinary research com- 
bining the efforts of psychologists, economists, anthropologists, sociologists, and 
political scientists. Its research undertakings are sponsored by government agencies, 
private business, and research foundations. An example of one of its major concerns 
is its work in the field of psychological economics and consumers' economic atti- 
tudes* On the other hand, the Research Center for Group Dynamics is primarily 
concerned with the phenomena of group behavior and with an attempt to derive 
the principles of group dynamics which lead to group formation, change, or dissolu- 
tion. It has worked in the areas of group productivity, communication, and inter- 
group relations. 

These two centers together with the parent body employ over 500 full- and 
part-time personnel, including a permanent part-time force of about 250 field inter- 
viewers residing in communities across the nation. The organization chart of the 
Institute (Figure L3) depicts its wide range activities. The Institute has published 
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jFigure 1.3, Organizational diart describing the structure of tlie University of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Research in 1963, 


well over 2000 articles, reports, and books as a result of its icseauii activities (Sea 
shore, 1962). 

Another notable hut less clearly structured interdisciplinary rt^setueli eeuti^r is 
the joint research composite at Ohio Slate University. 'Fins (composite* is made up of 
three distinct suborganizations, the Bureau of Business Reseaich, tiu* Beliavioral 
Sciences Laboratory, and the Administrative Services Division. 


CENTERS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

A number of universities have welbcstablished centers or institutes related to the 
problem of labor and industrial relations. The Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota is concerned with a program of training and research to 
improve labor-management relations and to facilitate cooperation between the two. 
The Center recognizes that such work cannot be solely the province of any one 
department; thus it actually draws from eight different departments, one of which 
is psychology. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California has two 
divisions, one at Berkeley and the other at Los Angeles. It pursues three major lines 
of endeavor— research, instruction, and community relations— and runs many con- 
ferences and lecture series as well as resident institutes for labor and for management. 
It also accepts the importance of the interdisciplinary approach. 
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Other outstanding programs of this nature are located at Cornell University (The 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations) and at the University 
of Illinois (Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations). 


HUMAN ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 

Scvcuil university psycliology departments have research laboratories in which 
1 1 C emphasis has been directed toward research on human engineering topics. Prob- 
ably the best known of these is the Laboratory of Aviation Psychology (recently 
renamed the Human Performance Center) at Ohio State University. In addition, 
Illinois's Aviation Psychology Laboratory and the University of 
Michigan s Engineering Psychology Laboratory are equally well-established centers 
of human engineering research. 


OTHER RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 

Iheio aic two other important types of organizations in which industrial psy- 
chologists arc employed; nonprofit organizations sponsored by industry, and various 
goveinmcntal agencies which specialize in lescarch problems relevant to industrial 
psychology. 


NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 

SPONSORED BY INDUSTRY 

A number of nonprofit research and consulting organizations have been sponsored 
and funded by companies in a common industry to do research for the entire group 
of membei companies. A typical example is the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association (MAMA) fonnccl in 1922. It now has over 360 full-member participating 
companies and U8 associated members scattered all over the world. It is organized 
into such divisions as company relations, research, actuarial, institutional relations, 
and administrative. The three major parts of the research division are Human 
Resources Research, Mnancial Management and Functional Cost Research, and 
Market and Survey Research, Typical projects include studies of agent and man- 
agerial selection procedures, training of agents, and the measurement of public 
attitudes toward life insurance. 

The National Industrial Conference Board was founded in 1916 as an inde- 
pendent and nonprofit institution for business fact-finding through research. It is 
supported by more than 3000 subscribing associates from business organizations, 
trade associations, labor unions, libraries, and colleges. The research program is 
carried on by four major divisions. The Division of Personnel Administration is of 
greatest interest to the industrial psychologist. Its reports serve as useful guides to 
those who want to learn from case studies as well as have a manual type of reference. 

Other examples of such organizations arc the Committee on Highway Safety Re- 
search and the W, BL Upjohn Institute, 
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GOVERNMENT RESEARCH AGENCIES 

As was pointed out earlier in the chapter, many industrial psvcholoj'ists are em- 
ployed by the United States Government. Examples of government ageneies whieh 
have traditionally been involved in p.sychologicul icsiairch are listed below; 


U.S. Amiy Personnel Research OfSce 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Air Force Personnel Research Laboratory 
San Antonio, Texas 

U.S. Navy Aviation Psychology Laboratory 
Pensacola, Florida 

U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 
San Diego, California 

U.S. Air Force Behavioral Sciences Laboratory 
Dayton, Ohio 

U.S. Navy Submarine Base 
New London, Conn. 


Two of the largest single agency cinployeis of psycliologists aw non;*,(»vt‘rnnu‘ntal 
research and development agencies. However, both of tlu'st* agciu’ies work primarily 
for governmental agencies. HinnRRO, the Human Resources R<\seareh Office (rf 
George Washington University, was established in U)?l to apply seientilie methods 
to the solution of army proldcms in training, motivation, and leaderjship. The Sys- 
tern Development Corporation (SDC) was later established to perform u smuewhat 
similar function for the Air Force. As of 1964 HumRlU) employed approximately 
75 research psychologists and SDC employed nearly 150. 

The organizations mentioned do not exhaust tlie list of indtistries, c(msulting 
organizations, centers at universities, cooperative research centers supjsorted by 
industry, or government agencies. They have been selected merely as examples, but 
of course all pass rigid test of authenticity and compliance with stated purpcKSC*. Others 
too numerous to mention also meet such standards. 

Examples have been cited to impress the reader with the realness of rcsearcli. Kaeh 
organization has been described all too briefly, but the bibliographic references can 
furnish the necessary additional facts. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIELD 

It is exceedingly difficult to apply a date to the founding of any discipline. How- 
ever, industrial psychology may have gotten its start on December 20, 1901. That 
was the evening that Dr. Walter Dill Scott, a psychologist at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave an address discussing the potential application of psychological prin- 
ciples to the field of advertising (Ferguson, 1962). This was followed by a series 
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of 12 magazine articles which were subsequently combined in 1903 into a book 
entitled The Theory of Advertising (Scott, 1903) — undoubtedly the first book 
which involved the application of psychology to the world of business. Scott, who 
later became president of Northwestern University, followed up this initial book 
with several others in the next few years on the same general topic (Scott, 1908a, 
1908b). lie also published several books in which he tried to bring psychology to 
bear upon the broader domain of business per se, rather than just advertising (Scott, 
1911a, 1911b). In fact, Dr. Scott's accomplishments as the first industrial psychol- 
ogist are far too numerous to detail here, the reader is referred to more appropriate 
sources (Ferguson, 1962). 

In spite of Scott's prominent activity and many published works during the years 
1901 to 1913, It 13 interesting that he has often been ignored in historical accounts 
of the field of industrial psychology. This is particularly so in past years. Today he 
seems to be gradually regaining his rightful place as the man who really *^started it 
all." 

Where Scott has not been credited with being the first industrial psychologist the 
honor has usually been awarded to Hugo Miinsterberg. In 1913 he published his 
text Psychology and Industrial Efficiency (Miinsterberg, 1913). Miinsterberg as an 
author tended to be somewhat less aggressive and flaml^ant than Scott in his 
approach to applying psychology to business. Thus in his book the differences of 
approach between the pure and the applied science are carefully reflected in the 
first few chapters. Miinsterberg writes cautiously and defensively of his attempts to 
establisli an applied field of psychology as a necessary counterpart of the pure field. 
Mtinsterberg's book, which has served as a model for the development of industrial 
psychology, includes such topics as learning, adjustment to physical conditions, 
economy of movement, monotony, fatigue, and buying and selling. 

During World War I psychologists were quite active in the war effort, developing 
group tt‘sts for army recruits and aiding in the development of procedures for the 
selection of officer personnel. In fact, many of the major postwar developmental areas 
of industrial psychology such as group testing, trade testing, rating scales, and the 
personality inventory had their roots in the activities of psychologists in the World 
War I war effort. 

In 1917 the Journal of Applied Psychology made its appearance; the importance 
of this periodical in the expansion of the field will be apparent from the number 
of references throughout this book to articles which have appeared in it. At about 
the same time, colleges began to introduce courses in applied psychology; and as 
the subject has developed, the trend has been to offer courses in specific fields of 
applied psychology such as industrial psychology, personnel psychology, vocational 

psychology, and advertising psychology, r j i v 

In 1919 Scott and several others founded the Scott Company of Philadelphia. 
This was the first psychological consulting firm ever organized and was oriented 
toward personnel problems in industry. This was followed two years later by the 
previously mentioned Psychological Corporation — ^the oldest firm of this type still 
active in the United States. 

During the posbWorld War I years industry first began to show an interest in 
the discipline of industrial psychology. Certain firms such as Procter & Gamble, 
the Philadelphia Company, and the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric all formed 
their own personnel research programs. In fact, it was at the Hawthorne Westm 
Electric plant that the famous ^^Hawthome" studies were begun in 1927 (Roethlis- 
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berger and Dickson, 1939). These studies, which lasted into the middle 193t)s and 
which are described in Chapter 10, arc considered by many, the present authors 
included, to be probably the most significant series of research studies ever carried 
out in industry in tenns of the impact they had on the growth and development 
of industrial psychology. They provided the foundation and impetus foi th(' expan- 
sion of industrial psychology beyond the realm of selection, placement, :md working 
conditions into the study of motivation, morale, and human relations. 

The Depression itself had considerable effect on the development of industrial 
psychology. While it may have slowed growth in some directions, it nevertheless 
opened many additional areas for survey. After the Depression the importance of 
employee attitudes began to be recognized; consequently much development since 
that time has been in this area. 

Without much question World War II was a major factor in the growth of 
psychology in industry. Although the American Association for Applied Psychology 
was formed in 1937 as the official organization of industrial psychology (it later 
became Division 14 of the APA), it was the huge psychological contribution to 
the war effort which proved to so many people that applied psychology had important 
and practical contributions to offer. Tliese contributions were far too numerous to 
document in any detail here. As in World War I, great emphasis was placed upon 
the development of tests for selecting and classifying recruits. Also developed were 
selection programs for officers, various training programs of .specialized types, and 
job analysis and perfomiance evaluation techniques. 

Personnel Psychology, another major journal of applied research, fust appeared 
in 1948. It publishes the results of factual psychological studies in such fields as 
training, job analysis, selection, evaluation, motivation and morale, work eondititins, 
and equipment design. Its articles are intended for interested and informed man- 
agement and yet at the .same time they are designed to meet the technician's re- 
quirement of accurate and complete reporting. 

Another notable development in applk'd psychology since World War 11 was 
the establishment of other separate divisions of the APA devoted to various aspects 
of the field: the Division of Military Psychology (Division 19); the Society of I'lngi- 
neering Psychologists, a division of the APA (Division 21); and the Division of 
Consumer Behavior (Division 23). While the percentage of joint memberships in 
these divisions and Division 14 is high (i.e., many psychologists belong to two or 
more divisions), the fact that they have been formed l.s ample testimony to the 
need of the psychologist to recognize the ever-increasing complexity and .specializa- 
tion of interest in the web of activities which dt'fine applied psychology. 

Several other major organizations have been created since World War II to repre- 
sent various interest subgroups in applied psychology. The two most notable are 
the Human Factors Society and the Ergonomics Society. The former is an American 
group for applied psychologists with interest in human engineering problems. It 
publishes its own journal. Human Factors. The latter group is the British counter- 
part of the Human Factors Society, although it was the first to be organized. Its 
journal is entitled Ergonomics. Ergonomics and Occupationd Psychology are the 
two major British publications devoted to applied psychological research. Recently 
(in 1966) another American journal, Organizational Behavior and Human Per- 
formance, started publication. The purpose of this journal is to publish articles de- 
voted to the development of theory in applied psychology. 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS OP INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Before proceeding to the methods and content of industrial psychology, it might 
be best to mention certain major problems which the profession has to face in its 
future growth and development. 


THE CONSULTANT AND THE STAFF PSYCHOLOGIST 

As was pointed out earlier, the industrial psychologist is likely to obtain his liveli- 
hood through one of three major sources of employment. He is either a consultant, 
an employee of a company or the government, or a university teacher. Very often 
he combines two of the three roles, but whether he does or not depends upon his 
interests, opportunities, degree of identification, and tempo. 

A psychologist directly employed full time by a company or by a government 
agency is often referred to as a ''stafF* psychologist. Generally speaking, the duties 
and tasks of the consultant and the staff psychologist overlap. There is no clear-cut 
difference insofar as type of assignment is concerned. The major difference is that 
the consultant may be concurrently working for a number of clients or employers, 
whereas the staff psychologist fills a more specific role in the organization chart for 
a single employer. 

Although a schism between the staff psychologist and the consultant is unde- 
sirable if the profession is to be advanced in industry, the answers given in Canter s 
study (1948) to the question "'What do you think of consulting firms as the best 
solution to industrial psychological problems?'' pose a serious future problem. One- 
half of the staff psychologist group was unfavorable toward such firms; the consulting 
group was generally favorable. This situation demands attention and should be 
cleared up. 

A note of optimism is reflected toward the field in general since 80 percent of 
the respondents reported that executives were becoming more ''psychological 
minded." A further indication of the increased acceptance of the psychologist by 
leaders in industry comes from a 1962 survey conducted by Feinberg and Lefkowitz 
(1962). They administered a questionnaire to 89 executives who were attending a 
seminar sponsored by the American Management Association. When asked whether 
they would be interested in hiring an industrial psychologist, over two-thirds replied 
favorably. These "yes" respondents felt the industrial psychologist could be of great- 
est benefit in the areas of employee motivation, employee selection and training, 
executive selection and training, human engineering, consumer research, production 
efficiency, and accident control. 


COMMUNICATION 

One of the difficulties of any profession is that its language and techniques some- 
times become so involved that the outsider is really left out. If industrial psycholo^ 
is to gain an important place in industry, psychologists must learn to talk and 
write in a fashion that is clearly understandable to others who are equafly interested 
in the mutual problems and who sometimes have an even greater stake in a soluUon. 
Not only must the industrial psychologist learn to communicate adequately with the 
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nonpsychologist, but even the pioblem of coniinuuication within tlic field itself 
is becoming a problem, The evcr-inci easing complexity of iutlustri.il psyehohigy 
and the specialization of intcicst of the psychologists woikiiig on ditteient piohleius 
in different settings has created many barrieis to tlic flow and dissnnination of knowl 
edge among researchers and piaciitioneis. While such pKihlcms may he the in- 
evitable corollary of a dynamic discij)linc, the authois led that the communication 
problem is one of the most critical in industiial psychology today. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

Research findings as well as research itself can ordinarily be expected to meet 
with resistance on the part of employees and, in many instances, employers, lire 
successful practitioner of industrial psychology must be immediately and forever 
aware of this phenomenon. It would be purely academic if one anticipated that 
industry is waiting with open arms to apply the knowledge of industrial psychology. 

Attempts at change, no matter how well-intentioned, produce thr<‘nts and will 
be resisted. This resistance may take the form of hostility and aggression against the 
change itself or against the administrator of the piojected chung^c. Often tlic cni' 
ployce imagines the nature of the change well in advaiu'c of th<‘ possihilitv of a 
change. The unreality of the imagination onlv makes the resistance strong^cr, \\1ien 
changes arc associated with specdups or layofls, the resistamv to any contemplated 
change is even moie intense. It is not enough to state that no detiinumlal aetiou 
to the employee's welfare is contemplated. The claim must he proved, Anything 
that is not clearly understood can be an insecurity producing factor, t Ihang.c often 
upsets established pattcni. People arc not easily eonected. noi aie tlu*y able to 
give up habits freely. Research often intends to change beliavioi that lias hyconu‘ 
routine and thus can be expected to be re.sistcd. 

Resistance comes not only from the employee but from all levels of management 
and the employer. The naive employer often wants reseaieh to prove his point or 
position. Such a guarantee is not possible: The conclusions of reseau-h depend 
upon the data and cannot be established by manipulation of data to conform to 
a prcestablishecl outcome. 

All, however, is not hopcle.ss provided at least four fundamentals aie rtvognizetl 
First, the reasons for the contemplated change should he cleaily explained. St‘Coiul 
those who will be involved in the change should have ample opportunity for 
participation in the iniplciiientation of that change. Third, change should lie a 
two-way affair rather than an attempt to force all to agree to a one%sidt‘d decision, 
Fourth, the administrator of the change .should recognize at all times tliat change 
is a real, imagined, or potential threat, and that he mu.st do all he can to eliminate 
or reduce the possible threat regardless of the form it assume. 


CHAPTERS TO FOUOW 

Each of the chapters in this book will discuss one .segment of the various duties 
of the industrial psychologist. ITiere arc, of course, many sequences in which the 
chapter could be presented and many topics which could be excluded or included. 
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Tlic material is presented, however, according to the way the authors perceive their 
subject matter. It will be well to remember that each chapter is related closely to 
all the other chapters, and that chapter divisions are merely educationally desirable 
tools — they are not the realities. The individual in a work situation, be he em- 
ployer or employee, has attitudes, satisfactions, motives, and abilities, and many 
varieties of feelings and knowledge are always in force at the same time. 
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A STATISTICAL 
RATIONALE 
FOR SELECTION 
AND PLACEMENT 



The most traditional activity of the psychologist in industry has been entployce 
selection and placement. I’he challenging task of trying to distinguish ^*good*^ 
workers from '*poor'' workers with the aid of tCvSts and t)ther sdectitju devici's may 
be said to coincide with the early formulations of industrial psychology, llicse 
problems , attracted such pioneer industrial psychologists as Hugo Miinsterherg, 
Walter Dill Scott, and Walter V, Bingham into the world of industry in the 
early 1900s. Miinsterberg used psychological tests prior to 1910 in connection with 
various selection problems for the Boston Elevated Railway Chunpany. Scott and 
Bingham worked on the problem of selecting salesmen in the period 1915-1917 
while they were colleagues at the Carnegie Institute of 'reclmology. 



NING 


MANPOWER 


People represent aVHH^ortant resource to a busines.s or industrial firm. Thus 
the terms selection ^||^^men£ designate separate pliases in the ever^mportant 
area of manpower plarili||. Tlie trends toward automation and computerii^atian are 
making the selection |ni3 placement of people more important rather than less 
important. Desfto or all technological advances, profits resulting from a com- 
pany's efficient %eifation require the cKpeditious use of manpower via correct 
selection and placement. 

/Selection, as the name implies, involves picking for hire a subset of workers 
from the total set (population) of workers available for hire at any given moment 
in time. EfficienlUelection is therefore a nonrandom process, insofar as those selected 
have been chosen on the assumption that they are more apt to make ^%ettcr'^ em- 
ployees than those who have been rejected. The task of the industrial psychologist 
is to make certain that the assumption is indeed a valid one as a rault of using 
objective and scientific procedures and instruments rather than subjective and biased 
judgments. An equally critical problem is that j^assigning the new hires to the jobs 
available. Placement, in its simplest for 9 ^^.^^**given the hiring of N men to 
fill N different job vacancies, which put on which job?'' As might 

%% 
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Rejected 

applicants 



be suspected, in actual practice the processes of selecting and placing employees 
often merge into a single process. Figure 2.1 shows in highly simplified form the 
general process of manpower allocation. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

That people differ is self-evident. Measuring any characteristic of people with a 
measuring instrument will result in a distribution of scores — ^some people will have 
high scores, others low scores, etc. As an area of psychology, the study of individual 
differences has provided the impetus for the entire psychological testing movement. 
Psychological tests measure the extent of differences among people and have been 
used to obtain estimates for a wide variety of human characteristics. 

The existence of individual differences provides the basis for the selection and 
placement process. Any group of workers, irrespective of occupation, will vary 
considerably in terms of their relative work efficiency and performance^ For ex- 
ample, many years ago C. L. Hull reported some ratios of efficiency between the 
most efficient and the least efficient workers in a variety of different occupations 
(Table 2.1). Note that in the case of one occupation (spoon polishers) the best 
worker was over five times as efficient as the poorest worker. 

' It is not surprising that employers show considerable interest in wanting to 
develop ways of selecting those workers who will be more efficient and thus reducing 
the possibility of hiring those who may be relatively inefficient. This is particularly 
true for those employers who go to considerable expense training new employees 
before determining whether they will be successful; and it is very important when 
union contracts prevent terminating employees for any reason after a brief trial 
period (often no longer than six weeks). 
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Another example of how widely workers at the same plant and even at approx- 
imately the same )ob level can vary on a single trait is shown in 'lable 2.2, The 


Table 2.1 Ratio of Least Effieient to Most Elfficient Individual in a Variety of 
Gainful Occupations 


Ratw of Poorest 

Occupation Criterion to Host Worker 


Heel trimmers (shoes) 

Number of hours per day 

1:1.4 

Loom operators (silk) 

Percent of time loom is kept 
m operation 

1:1 5 

Hosiery maters 

Hourly piecework earnings 

1:1.9 

Loom operators (fancy cotton) 

Earnings 

1:2 

Knitting machine operators 

Pounds of woman's hose pro* 
duced per hour 

1:2.2 

Elementary school teachers 

Ratings of superiors 

1:2.5 

Spoon polishers 

1 nne jjer 36 spoons 

1:5.1 


Souece: C. L. Hull. Aptitude testing. Haruniic, Hiacc h Wotltl, New Yi>ik, 1V2H. 


table presents the scores of nearly 2000 workers in single plant on the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, a short paper-and-pcucil test of general mental alertness oi in- 
telligence developed specifically for use in indiistiy, h'oi a person unfamiliar witli 
the diversity of talent likely to be found at any job in any industry the range of 
scores may seem hard to beHcvc—the ratio of ability in terms of l{) e<|uivalcnt is 
nearly 2:1 between the top and bottom worker. 

The same data are shown plotted graphically in the form of a frec(ueucy ptdygem 
in Figure 2.2, This illustrates that the distribution of many characteristics of people, 



Figure 2.2. Frequency distribution showing the number of employees obtaining 
vanous scores on the Wonderlic test in a manufacturing plant. (Adapted from 

i^‘ Jill indastrial personnel Personnel Psychology, 1963, 

Jo, 233—247.) 
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Table 2,2 Distribution of Scores on Wonderlic Test for a Ran- 
dom Sample of 1940 Employees in a Manufacturing Plant 


Raw Scores 

IQ Equivalent 

PeremtUe 

Number of Cases 

42-43 

131 

100.0 

4 

40-41 

129 

99.8 

4 

38-39 

127 

99.6 

8 

36-37 

124 

99.2 

15 

34-35 

123 

98.4 

43 

32-33 

119 

96.2 

69 

30-31 

116 

92.6 

100 

28-29 

113 

87.5 

197 

26-27 

110 

77.3 

203 

24-25 

107 

66.8 

227 

22-23 

104 

55.2 

249 

20-21 

101 

42.3 

246 

18-19 

97 

29,6 

194 

16-17 

93 

19.6 

164 

14-15 

89 

11.2 

105 

12-13 

85 

5.8 

57 

10-11 

80 

2.8 

24 

8-9 

76 

1.6 

21 

6-7 

72 

0.5 

7 

4-5 

68 

0.2 

3 


SowRtX! W. )f, McNamara. Retraining of industrial personnel. Personnel 
Psychology, 1963, 16, 233-247. 


whether the characteristics be height, weight, or scores on a test, assumes a shape 
which approximates quite closely a bell-shaped curve or distribution. This is 
known as the normal curve* Because of this isomorphic relationship between real- 
world data and a mathematical equation that describes a theoretical curve, the 
theoretical curve can be used as a model for these data. Thus one might speak of 
test performance for factory workers as being, in general, normally distributed, 
implying that the general shape of the distribution of scores approximates the normal 
curve. Many statistical techniques so important to the industrial psychologist depend 
upon the principle of normally distributed scores. 

Of course, not all frequency distributions are as symmetric as in Figure 2.2. 
Sometimes, conditions affecting job performance can cause distributions to change 
shape radically. For example, consider the curves shown in Figure 2.3. The first 
distribution represents the "^true” frequency distribution one might find on a 
job if everyone performed at or near his normal capacity. The other two distributions 
illustrate how the shape can be influenced by such factors as work restriction or 
unlimited incentive. The middle curve has a shape that is negatively skewed while 
the bottom curve is positively skewed* Skewed distributions of test results do 
occur. For example, very difficult tests usually result in positive skewness and very 
easy tests result in negative skewness. 
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Distribution under conditions of unlimited incentive 


Figure 2.3. Distribution of scores of actual performance on a job may differ as a 
function of specific job conditions independent of the basic ability distribution. 


BASIC SELECTION MODEL 


The theory of testing in industry is based upon the individual diflEcrenccs among 
workers. Indeed, the purpose of the selection process is to take full advantage of such 
differences in order to select primarily those persons who pos.sess the greatest amount 
of attributes important for success on the job. 

Figure 2.4 diagrams the basic selection model. Each of the steps .shown is ini. 
portant in developing a proper selection procedure. 

Step I; Examination of the job(s) having vacancies. This step consists of job 
aiialysis and will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 17. Job analysis is a most 
OTtical and basic problern area in industrial psychology and is, or .should be, the 
foundation of any industrial testing. A thorough knowledge and understanding of a 
)ob IS of paramount importance and must precede the use of any test in the selection 
and placement of workers. 


Step 2: Selection of criterion and predictor. The second step involves two parts— 
choosing an indicator which measures the extent of how ''good'* or successful a 
worker is (typically referred to as the criterion) and choosing a particular measure 
flat can be used to predict how successful a worker will be on the job (typically 
refOTed to as the sekrAion device or predictor). Criterion selection i.s an involved 
but basic problem; the solution decides how job success is defined and/or measured. 
Chapters 6 and 7 discuss some of these problems. 

On the predictor side, the psychologist finds a wide variety of potentially useful 
devices i^ich can be successful in discriminating between “good" and “poor” 
workers. Often used are such predictors as tests, interviews, application blanks, and 
etters of r^ommendation. among others. Chapters 4 and 5 present a more thorough 
lo<» at vanous kinds of predictors and their relative merits. 

Step 3: Meamement of performance. Once the criterion and the predictor 
nave been select^ it is necessary to obtain measures on both from a sample of 
workers on the job. This can be done cither by giving flic predictor to present 
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employees and simultaneously obtaining criterion measures, or by giving the pre- 
dictor to new hires and waiting a specified time before obtaining the criterion 
measures (thus allowing enough time for the new hires to establish themselves 
as successful or unsuccessful). Both methods are used, and each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. These will be covered m more detail when we discuss kinds 
of validity. 



Figure 2.4. Basic selection model. 


Step 4: Relating predictor to criterion. The fourth step in the selection process 
involves determining whether a true and meaningful relationship exists between the 
employee scores on the predictor and the criterion. Only if such a relationship 
exists can the selection process be considered successful. Establishing the existence 
of such a relationship is called assessing the validity of a predictor. This is usually 
a statistical process which involves the use and understanding of correlational 
methods and significance tests. 

Step 5: Deciding upon the utility of the selection device^ Making the final 
decision as to whether to use the predictor to select new job hires depends not 
only upon the size of the relationship found (in step 4) and its significance, but 
also upon many other conditions: the number of applicants, number of job open- 
ings^ proportion of present employees considered successful (the base rate)t and 
respective variances of the successful and unsuccessful worker groups. All of these 
additional aspects concerning the use of a predictor are discussed in later portions 
of this chapter. 
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Step 6. Reevaluation. The facl* that the predictive situation is a dMianiic, 
ever-changing one should never be forgotten. What makes for good select ion today 
may not be at all appropriate tomorrow; applicants change, jobs change, and em- 
ployment conditions change. Thus any good selection program should be reevaluated 
periodically to make certain it is doing the job for which it has been designed. 


CORRELATION 

Prediction of )ob success involves dcteiinining the extent to which the piedi(‘tor 
is related to the criterion. For example, suppose one wcie intciestod in setting up a 
selection program to hire new file clerks. Suppose further that it had been decided 
to use a paper-and-pencil test of clerical aptitude as a potential predictor of file 
clerk efficiency, and that efficiency was to be dctemiincd by latmgs of supervisors. 
Table 2.3 shows some hypothetical data for this assumed situation, giving .scores 
for twelve file clerks on both the clerical test and the efficiency criterion measure. 
Figure 2,5 shows a graph of the data in Table 2.3. 


Tablk 2.3 Scores on Clerical Test 
and Job Proficiency Criterion for .12 
File Clerks 


Criterion of job 
proficiency 


Clerk Clerical Test Job Proftekmy 


1 

10 

2 

60 

3 

20 

4 

50 

5 

30 

6 

10 

7 

20 

8 

SO 

9 

60 

10 

40 

11 

70 

12 

30 


3 
6 
2 

7 
9 
2 

4 

5 

10 

5 

8 
4 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Test score 

Figure 2.5. Plot of data in Table 2.3. 
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Notice that there appears to be a systematic trend. In general, the higher a person 
scored on the clerical test, the higher she scored on the measure of job proficiency. 
We can therefore deduce that there is a definite relationship between test per- 
formance (the predictor) and job proficiency (the enterion). We can also deduce 
that if we select those people who score higher on the test, we are more apt to hire 
people who will be more proficient than if we hire people independently of test score. 


ESTABLISHING THE DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP 

The degree of relationship between any two variables may be defined as the 
extent to which these two variables vary together in a systematic fashion. The more 
technical term for this is the degree of covariance existing between variables. A 
formal measure of the degree of covariance between any two sets of scores is pro- 
vided by a statistic known as the coefficient of correlation. When two sets of 
scores are highly related, we say they are highly correlated. The most common 
measure of correlation is the Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficient 
which is designated by the symbol r. 

As a measure of relationship, r varies between +1.00 and -1.00. When r is 
+ 1 .00, the two sets of scores are positively and perfectly related to each other. 
When T is —LOO, the two sets of scores are negatively and perfectly related to 
each other. When r = 0.00, the two sets of scores have no relationship to each 
other at all. Figure 2.6 shows graphs of different magnitudes of r. 

In predicting job success the sign of the correlation coefficient is not important, 
but the magnitude is. The larger the absolute size of r, the better the prediction 
of criteiion .scores on the basis of information obtained from the predictor. 

To understand the rationale of correlation it may be helpful to consider a 
pictorial representation of covariance and its relationship to r. Any set of scores 
will possess some amount of variation — in fact, as we have already seen, the scores 
of people on many traits follow a normal distribution with a small number of very 





high scores, a small number of very low scores, and most of the scores occurring 
in the middle of the distribution. Suppose we represent this variance in a set of 
criterion scores as shown above, where the total area is defined as being 1.00. We 
can do this since it is possible to transform any set of raw scores so that their 
variance becomes equal to 1.00 using what is known as a score transformation. 

Similarly, suppose we have a set of predictor scores which also vary and are 
normally distributed, and again the area is defined as being equal to the quantity 
LOO. 

We can now represent r geometrically as being related to the amount of overlap 
(covariance) of the two sets of scores. A more precise definition of r as a statistic 




Low Test score High Low Test score High 



Figure 2.6. Correlation plots for various degrees 
of relationship between test score and job success. 
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is that it is the ratio of the amount of covariance between two variables to the 
square root of the product of the respective variances (sometimes called a geometric 
mean) which can be diagramed as shown below: 


Covariance 



yl @ X ® 


But when both @ and are equal to 1.00, we have r being equal simply to the 
amount of overlap between the two variables, as 



Returning to the data given in Table 2.3, it is possible to compute the correlation 
between these two sets of scores using the formula 

NExy-(Ex) (Zy) 

- (Zx)2] [NIy2^ (Ey)^] 

The reader is advised that r cannot be interpreted as a percentage. If r = 0.50, 
this does not imply that 50 percent of the variance in the criterion is predictable 
from the selection variable. The square of r, however, can be so interpreted. A 
correlation of 0.50, when squared, gives = 0.25, which may be interpreted as 
the percent of variance in the criterion predicted by the selection variable. 

The statistic is sometimes called the coefficient of determination because it 



Figure 2 J. Relationship between r and r®. 
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represents the amount of variance in one variable which can be ^^determined'^ by 
knowing the scores on a second variable. Figure 2.7 shows the relationship between r 
(the measure of relationship) and A Note that it is possible to obtain r*s of rather 
substantial size and still account for only a small proportion of the cxilerion 
variance. 


REGRESSION 

As we have seen, the correlation coefficient r measures the degree of relationship 
between two variables. By itself, however, it does not provide us with a pioccdurc 
by which we can predict one set of scores from another set. The technique by which 
this is done is called regression analysis. Regression may be thought of as being 
related to correlation as follows: Correlation measures the magnitude or degree of 
relationship between two variables, while regression gives a description of the type of 
relationship between variables which in turn can be used to make predictions. 

To illustrate regression, consider the scores plotted in k'igure 2.8a. Obviously 
there is a substantial positive relationship existing between tint predictor and the 
criterion in this case. Unfortunately, Figure 2.8a does not provide us with any in- 
formation about the exact relationship other than the fact that it is a lineax one 
(r always measures only the degree of linear, as opposed to enrvilimrar relationship, 
between two variables) . If we want to predict criterion score.s from some .selection 
device, it is clear that we need to describe the observed relationship between 
predictor and criterion more specifically. This is accomplished l)y finding tlxe line 
or function that best describes the data points. This is called fitting a *1ine of 
best fit” to the data. Since we are assuming the relationship to be linear (we used r 
to measure its magnitude), the type of line wc use must be straight, that is, xxo 
curved lines are permitted. This best-fitting straight line is called the regression line 
and can be used to predict the criterion from the predictor. 

Figure 2.8b shows two different lines of best ifit which might be obtained if 
we asked two different persons to examine the data and then draw a lixxe through 
the points which in their opinion seems best to describe the trend or relationship 
between the variables. While the general trend is similar, we find that tlie two people 
do not completely agree in their estimate of the rehxtionship. 'Flxis disagreement 
would in turn result in disagreement in the predicted criterion score depending upon 
which estimated regression line was used. Given a job applicant with a score x an 
the selection instrument, we would predict a criterion score of for this applicant 
if we were to use the first person's regression line; if wc used the second person's 
regression line we would predict as the most likely criterion score. Which regr^- 
sion is correct? 

This is a difficult question to answer unless there is some basis for deciding 
what a '*best fit” really is. Fortunately, statisticians have generally agreed that a 
best-fitting line is one which goes through the points so that it minimizes the sum 
of the squared distances (in the y dimension) of the points from the line as shown 
in Figure 2.9. 

A line which accomplishes minimizing Zd^ is called a 'least-squares” regression 
line. Such regression lines are mathematically directly related to r. Using the least- 




Person 1 


Person 2 


(c) Criterion 



Figure 2.8, Finding a *1ine of best fit” to a set of points. 
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squares method for obtaining our prediction line will assure that different people 
will end up with the same line (assuming they make no errors in calculation). 
Similarly, the predicted criterion score for any particular x value will not vary 
depending upon who fits the prediction line (see Figure 2.8c). 


Criterion 

(y) 



Best-fitting prediction 
line minimizes sum of 
the square d*s, l.e., Sd* 
is minimum. 


Predictor (x) 

Figure 2.9. Example of ''errors” in predic- 
tion for a line of best fit. 


At this point the reader may ask, "Why do we need to predict criterion scores 
when we already have them?” The answer is quite simple. The initial measurement 
of the extent of the relationship between the predictor and criterion obviously re- 
quires both sets of scores or else the relationship could not have been established. 
Should the selection device prove useful, it can then be used with all new applicants 
for whom there can be a predictor score but for whom a criterion score does not 
exist. Our objective is to predict the criterion performance of future applicants. If 
a new applicant scores high on a test that was found to have a high positive 
relationship to the criterion, then we should expect him to have a high probability 
of turning out to be a successful hire. 


STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Selection research always requires a knowledge and application of the basic con- 
cept of statistical significance. This basic concept allows us to state, with a specified 
likelihood of being correct, whether our findings represent the "true” state of affairs 
or whether they are simply an artifact of the general laws of chance. Expressed 
another way, tests of significance provide the researcher with a means of determining 
if the correlation coefficient is simply a chance phenomenon or if it adequately 
reflects the "true” correlation coefficient. 

If a test of statistical significance indicates the obtained correlation is, in all 
likelihood, not due to chance sampling factors, then one may proceed to use the 
selection device with a certain degree of confidence that it will indeed perform 
successfully the task of discriminating good from poor performers on the criterion 
measure. On the other hand, if the test of significance indicates that the relation- 
ship between predictor and criterion^ is probably due to chance factors, the psy- 
chologist certainly has no justification for using the selection device to decide the 
fate of future job applicants — a fact that is sometimes tragically ignored by either 
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naive or unscrupulous individuals working in the area of selection and placement 
in industry. 

It is important to understand that tests of significance are essentially indicators 
of chance probability. For example, how sure must one be that results are not due 
to chance? Generally speaking, most researchers accept with confidence results 
that could only be due to chance 5 times or less out of 100, They assume the risk 
of being wrong in their decision 1 time out of 20 by this process. This is known 
as adopting a percent level of significance” in one's research. More cautious 
researchers will adopt even more stringent significant levels such as the 1 percent 
level. This means that they will only accept as nonchance those outcomes which 
have a chance likelihood of 1 time or less out of 100 cases. It is standard practice 
for all researchers to specify the level of significance which they have adopted for 
their research, as we will see in later chapters. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PREDICTORS 

Hie two paramount requirements for any predictor are validity and reliability. 
In the industrial setting different kinds or types of validity exist, although the 
one that is most preferred is called predictive validity. 

There arc also different types of reliability measures. The concern with reliability 
and validity is not limited to predictors but applies to criteria as well — ^however, the 
discussion of the criterion is deferred to Chapter 6. 

VALIDITY 

The validity of a predictor can generally be defined as the extent to which the 
predictor achieves certain aims of the user by measuring what is supposed to be 
measured, The specific kind of validity involved thus depends upon the particular 
aim of the user in any situation. 

,FitK»iCTivis VALIDITY Thc aim of the user is to employ his measuring instrument 
to predict the f^iture, performance of employees on some other variable (criterion)*) 
Predictive validity is established statistically through correlation and regression. The 
important distinction of predictive validity is one of a time element. Predictor 
scores are obtained on individuals at one point in time (e.g., time of hire) and 
criterion scores arc obtained at a later date (e.g., at the end of six months). The 
resulting relationship thus truly represents the '"predictive” power of the instrument. 
Predictive validity is the most important type of validity in selection since it is the 
only type which truly duplicates the selection situation. Another name which is 
sometimes used for predictive validity is foUow-up vdidity, 

CONCOERENT VALIDITY The aim here, at least in theory, should be to estimate 
the present performance of employees on some criterion measure from scores on 
Ihe predictoyConcurrent validity is also established using correlation and regres- 
sion techniques, but with no time lag between the obtaining of predictor and 
criterion scores. A sample of current employees is used to ascertain the predictor- 
criterion relationship, and then the resulting regression may be applied by obtain- 
ing predictor scores on the remaining job holders. In other words, we are interested 
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in predicting the present status of people, not their status at some future time. It 
is extremely important to point out that high concurrent validity does not assure 
high predictive validity. Unfortunately, concurrent validity is too often used in 
industry as a substitute for predictive validity Management is sometimes unwilling 
to wait for the time required by the predictive method, and may not realize that 
present employees can represent a basically different population of woikcrs from 
job applicants. Workers who arc presently employed have survived screening in both 
hiring and continuity, and the poorer workers who were hired may have left either 
voluntarily or by request. This makes it very difficult to justify generalizing con- 
current validities to a predictive validity situation. 

i' 

CONTENT VALIDITY '^Vhcn the validator assumes that his predictor is representative 
of a given class of situations, he is involved m content validity. jHe has a specific 
notion about the kind of knowledge, skill, attitude, or performaKce that should be 
tapped by the measuring instrument, and he considers the instrument valid to the 
degree that its content is representative of what he wants to tap. Content validity 
is generally not measurable in any statistical or quantitative sense. One finds the 
greatest use of content validity among users of achievement tests, such as final 
exams in a college course. A final exam could only be considered to have content 
validity if it adequately represented (sampled), in terms of its items, the content 
of the course. If it did not represent a coverage of course material, it certainly could 
not be considered an appropriate test to use for a final exam — i.c., it would not 
have content validity. 

CONSTRUCT VALIDITY With this type of validity the user wishes to infer the 
degree to which the persons being evaluated possess some trait or quality (con- 
struct) presumed to be reflected m test performance. The general procedure in- 
volves administering several test instruments which logically appear to measure 
the same construct, and then observing the relationships between these measures. 
Construct validity has not been used to any considerable degree by the industrial 
psyehologist, it tends to be more often used in theoretical rather than pragmatic 
situations. 

SYNTHETIC VALIDITY One might consider synthetic validity to be ^‘assumed'' 
predictive validity. Suppose we have a test that in a number of situations has 
demonstrated a high predictive relationship to various performance criteria of in- 
dustrial foremen. Suppose further that a small manufacturing plant wants to use a 
test in selecting foremen, but too few foremen work in the plant to carry out even 
a concurrent validity study. This plant might decide to use the test without any 
formal statistical evaluation on the assumption that it had been demonstrated as 
being successful in other, larger plants. T^is procedure could only be considered 
valid if (1) the foreman's job in this plant is similar to the foremen jobs involved 
in the statistical evaluation of the test, and (2) the foreman applicants at this 
plant are typical (come from the same population) as the applicants for the fore- 
men jobs in the larger plants. Synthetic validity should only be substituted for 
predictive validity with the full awareness of its possible limitations* 

FACE VALIDITY Another kind of validity often used to describe a test involves 
the degree to which a user is interested in having his test 'look right" to the test 
taker. Job applicants often become upset if the prediction instruments they arc 
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required to take appear to have little or no relationship to the job for which they 
arc applying. For example, if one is selecting people for a machinist position and a 
test of arithmetic ability is used as a predictor, the test items should deal with 
numbcis applied to mechanical problems rather than being worded in more general 
terms such as tlic buying of apples or oranges. If the applicant fails to see the 
relevance of the predictor to the job for which he is applying, as often happens 
on personality tests, he may undergo a serious loss in motivation in the test 
situation, become deiisivc, oi, on the other hand, feel insecure. This not only 
damages tlie selection program but also ma)^ harm the image of the company and 
damage the image of tests in any industrial setting. The authors w^ould hazard a 
guess that some of the bad publicity received by users of selection devices in in- 
dustry can be due to the user overlooking the need for his tests to have face 
validity. 

age, tenure, and job experience and their effect on validity Examination 
of the pcrfoimance of workers on any particular job often shows a (definite relation- 
ship between such variables as age and experience and the criterion. The more 
complex the job, the more these kinds of relationships are likely to exist. For many 
jobs a substantial amount of experience is necessary before employees become 
proficient at their work. The correlation between these kinds of variables and 
criteria of job success presents a serious problem m selection. Caution is necessary, 
particularly if one uses the concurient validity procedure as a means of establishing 
the utility of any prediction device^ 

If, for example, there exists a high correlation between the criterion and length 
of time on the job, how should a high concurrent validity coefficient be interpreted? 
Docs this mean that the predictor is tiuly reflecting ability differences among workers 
as measured by the criterion, or arc worker differences primarily due to experience 
on the job? If it is the latter, then all the predictor is going to accomplish is to 
differentiate those workers with long tenure from those who have been hired more 
recently, Tlie observed validity is generally an overestimate of the predictive efficiency 
of the selection instrument, ^n fact, unless one can clearly demonstrate that the 
predictor is not correlated wini traits such as age and tenure which may themselves 
be determiners of job performance, all concurrent validities obtained with that 
predictor must be highly suspecU To illustrate the point, consider the situation 
where one has a criterion, a predictor, and a criterion-related variable such as job 
tenure which is largely responsible for the differences in skill shown on the criterion 
by employees, as follows: 


Variance in criterion that is a 
function of job tenure (6 + C) 


Criterion variance 
U -h B + C + D) 



Job tenure variance 
(6 + C 4- H + F) 


Predictor variance 
(C-hD+f + G) 
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C + D = Observed concurrent validity of predictor 

D = Amount of *Henure-free” criterion variance accounted for by predictor 
C = Amount of ''tenure-determined” criterion variance accounted for by 
predictor 

The observed validity is generally but not always an overestimate of the true 
validity, since: 


observed — 


Total overlap between 
predictor and criterion 



variance variance 


The true or unbiased concurrent validity, which represents the correlation between 
predictor and criterion that is completely free of the influence of job tenure, is 
given by the equation — 


<£> 



The correlation (rt,ae) as shown in the diagram actually represents, in pictorial 
fashion, what is known in statistics as a “partial” correlation coeffident. It reports 
the correlation between predictor and criterion after the effects of job tenure have 
been removed from both the predictor scores and the criterion scores of present 
employees. It is important that tenure effects be removed from both criterion 
and predictor in the concurrent situation. If these effects are not statistically removed 
from the criterion, we will end up predicting the influence of tenure rather than 
job performance, with little or no rdevance to predictive validity. If job tenure 
effects are not removed from the predictor, we may also obtain a validity coefficient 
which cannot be considered relevant to any truly predictive validity situation. 

Certainly the problems of criterion and predictor correlated variables in the con- 
cunent setting illustrate some of the serious constraints involved in this method of 
validation. It can safely be stated that there is absolutely no equal substitute for 
the type of validity known as predictive validity when constructing and using a 
sdection instrament. 
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RELIABILITY 

In general terms, the validity concept deals with what is being measured by a meas- 
uring device. A second and perhaps equally important characteristic of predictors is the 
need to know the consistency of the measure, regardless of what is being measured. 
Stated another way, we need to establish the degree of stability of any measuring 
device; the measurement obtained from a predictor must be consistent. The degree 
to which any measuring instrument is consistent or stable and would yield the same 
scores again and again if necessary is defined as the reliability of that test instrument. 
^ Like validity, reliability is usually measured by means of the correlation coefficient. 
Since reliable measurement implies stability from one situation to another, reliable 
mstrument should produce either the same scores or at least similar rankings of in- 
dividuals in two situations. By computing the correlation we obtain a mathematical 
expression of the extent to which that occurs. Thus a reliable measuring instrument 
is one on which individuals receive the same score (or nearly the same) in repeated 
measurements. When the correlation coefficient is used to measure the similarity 
of scores for a group of people on two applications of the same measure, it is called 
a reliability coefficient. 

The actual process by which one can assess the reliability of a measure depends 
upon numerous factors. There are three major alternative '^kinds'' of reliability, 
each of which has its separate advantages and disadvantages. They are sufficiently 
different in their underlying logic to justify examining each in some detail. The 
three techniques for obtaining instrument reliability are. (1) repeated measures 
on the same people with the same test or instrument, (2) measurement on the 
same people with two **equivalent^^ fomis of the measuring instrument, and (3) 
separation of the measuring device into two or more equivalent parts and inter- 
correlating these *'part” scores. 

Before considering each method, we should examine in a more specific manner 
certain kinds of reliability or stability of measurement that we might conceivably 
be interested in under different circumstances. Let us assume that any time we use 
a measuring mstrument to obtain a person's score, the score received is a function 
of several factors, as follows: 


Xi — Xtra« "b terror 


where x* = observed score for person i on test 

Xtrtxe “ score for person i on test — this is the actual amount of quality 
measured by the test that person z really possesses 
Xerror = scorc for person z on test — this is the amount that person z's 
score was affected by the operating of various chance or time factors. 

If all measuring instruments and measunng methods were “error-free," then we 
would always obtain the true scores of people, and the correlation between two 
measurements on the same group of people would always be + 1.00 or perfect 
reliability (assuming no change in the true scores is to be expected). Unfortunately, 
such error-free measurement is never completely available, since a wide variety of 
things contribute to performance at any particular moment in time. Thus, Xi may 
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either be greater than or less than Xtrue for any particular measurement, and cor- 
relations computed between measurements are always less than unity. In terms of 
our pictorial representation of the variance of performance among people on any 
measuring device, whether it be test or interview, predictor or criterion, this total 
variance may be divided into the two major components of true variance and error 
variance: 


Total variance of scores 
on measuring instrument 



where total variance = total variability of observed test scores 

true variance = variability of people in terms of their true amounts 
of the characteristic being measured 
error variance = variability of people's error scores 

Reliability may be defined as a ratio of true variance to total variance, or 



thus. 




which can be expressed as 
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The larger the proportion of true score variance, or conversely, the smaller the 
amount of error variance present in the measuring process, the greater the reliability 
of measurement. 

The critical factor differentiating the Jhree major procedures for_determining 
reliability is in the process of deciding what is to be considered error variance and 
what is to be considered true or systematic variance. There is no single reliability for 
any test. Rather, the reliability will depend upon the needs of the moment. For 
example, the psychologist might ask any of the following kinds of questions about 
the measurement process: 

1 . How accurately can I measure people with this test at any given moment m time? 

2. How accurately will measures taken with this test today be representative of these same 
people at some future point m time? 

3. How accurately will the scores on this test represent the true ability of these people on 
the trait being sampled by the test? 

All three are legitimate reliability questions. However, each places a somewhat 
different emphasis on various sources of error variation in test scores. These sources 
of error variation have been expressed by Thorndike and Hagen (1963) as: 

1 . Variation due to the test at a particular moment in time 

2. Variation in the individual fiom time period to time period 

3. Variation due to the particular sample of tasks chosen to represent the quality being 
measured 

Let us now proceed to examine each reliability method, keeping in mind the error 
sources so we can determine how each method treats each source. 

TEST-RETEST METHOD One obvious method to evaluate stability consists of meas- 
uring the same individuaFs performance twice with the same measuring instmment. 
This type of reliability includes variation sources 1 and 2 as error. Thus the re- 
sulting reliability is one which measures the stability of the true score over time. 
There are numerous problems with the test-retest method that are created by having 
the individuals measured on the same test twice. For example, unless the time 
period is fairly long between administrations, the vanable of a memory factor is 
likely to bias the responses of people on the second administration. Another diffi- 
culty is that variation due to the particular sample of tasks or items chosen is treated 
as systematic variance which adds to the reliability. 

Thus any person who by chance happened to know more answers simply because 
a few of the test items touched, say, upon a hobby of that person, would also be 
favored in the second administration because the same items, rather than a new 
sample, is used* He should therefore score high on both testings due to variation 
source 3 being treated as true variance. 

FARAEtEL TESTS METHOD One way of avoiding having error source 3 as true 
variance is to use two completely comparable or '^equivalent'' forms of the meas- 
uring instrument. These two forms should be as identical as possible, except that 
specific items or questions on each form would not be the same although they 
would each represent a similar sample of items chosen. One form may be admin- 
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istered immediately after the other or they may be administered at spaced intervals, 
depending upon whether one is concerned with having vanation source 2 included as 
error variance. 

This kind of reliability, when spaced testing is used, represents the most rigorous 
evaluation of stability that can be made. However, it is often impossible or at best 
extremely diEcult to construct alternate forms of a measuring instrument. 

How docs one construct two alternate but equivalent forms of a measure of 
job performance or two alternate forms of a personal history form? In many cases, 
not without considerable difficulty. This lack o'f a truly comparable measuring device 
has caused psychologists to look for additional methods of assessing reliability be- 
sides the test-retest and parallel form procedures. 


SUBDIVIDED TEST METHOD The third major reliability method is often referred 
to as a measure of the internal consistency of a measuring device. It provides an 
indication of the extent to which people score the same, relative to each other, on 
different subdivisions of the overall instrument. This method is probably the most 
widely used method of measuring reliability since it requires that only one form be 
constructed and yet does not require repeated administrations of that form. 

Its mechanics are very simple. In its most basic form, the internal consistency 
method is the parallel forms procedure in which the parallel forms are two halves 
of the same test. These half-tests are selected so as to be as equivalent as possible, 
although often the test is simply divided into two halves by putting all the odd- 
numbered items into one half and all the even-numbered items into the Other 
half. This IS called the odd-even version of the split-half technique. 

It is important to remember that the separation of the total test into equivalent 
halves occurs only when scoring that test — not when administering it. Since the 
two subtests are each only half as long as the original, each represents a sample 
of behavior only half as large as the total test, 'rhus the correlation (reliability) 
between halves is likely to be an underestimate of the reliability of scores based 
upon the entire test. To obtain an estimate of what the reliability of the complete 
test is, the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula may be applied as follows: 


where 


2r , 






1 + r 


% % 


= reliability of the total test (estimated) 

~ observed correlation between the two halves of the test. 


For example, if the observed correlation between halves were 0.40, then the 
Prophecy Formula would estimate the reliability of the complete test as: 


(0.40) ^ 0.80 
1 + 0.40 “"1.40 


The split-half method thus provides a method for estimating reliability with a 
single test and a single administration. There are, however, certain drawbacks to 
its use. When one has a test that involves primarily speed factors (such as certain 
simple clerical tests), the alternate-half procedure gives a spuriously high result. 
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Since speed tests usually involve easy items, it is only a question of whether they 
were responded to that determines whether they were conect or inconect. Thus, 
splitting the test on an odd-even basis, for instance, would result in virtually identical 
scores for both halves — thus a high positive correlation. 

KUDER-KXCHARDSON METHOD Another version of the split-half method is frequently 
used for measuring reliability. Related to a statistical technique known as the analysis 
of variance, its most frequent form is known as the Kuder-Richardson procedure. 
The Kuder-Richardson (K-R) method is also an internal consistency reliability 
which essentially treats each test item as a subtest, so that instead of having two 
halves there are n subtests, where n is the total number of items on the measuring 
instrument. The K-R technique is equivalent to computing all possible conelations 
between pairs of tests items (there will be n[n - l]/2 such pairs), taking the average 
of these, and adjusting the result by using the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula: 


where = estimated reliability of total test 
r^^ = average correlation between items 
K = number of pairs of items 

Like the split-half forms procedure, the Kuder-Richardson procedure ignores varia- 
tion source 2 and is not appropriate for speed tests. 

A summary comparison is given in Table 2.4. This table shows the various reli- 
ability methods and compares them in terms of the kinds of variation they include 
as error variance. 


TABtE 2.4 Sources of Variation Represented in DiSerent Procedures for 
Estimating Reliability 



Experimental Procedure for Estimating Reliability 
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pected to fluctuate owing to: 
Variations arising within the 
measurement procedure itself 
Changes in the individual from 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

day to day 

Changes in the specific sample 


X 


X 



of tasks 



X 

X 

X 

X 


Source: Adapted from R. L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. Measurement and evaiuation in psy‘ 
chclogy and education, 2nd cd. Wiley, New York, 1963, 182. 
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DETERMINING THE UTILITY OF A 
SELECTION INSTRUMENT 

The utility of a prediction device is the degree to which its use improves the 
quality of the people being sclc'ctcd beyond what would have occuried had that 
device not been used. So far we have discussed validity and rclialnlitv^ both of 
which play an important role in determining the utility of any selection instiument. 
In addition there are, however, several other factors which arc equally ciitical m 
determining utility m any situation involving group selection. These additional 
variables are (1) criterion reliability, (2) criterion relevance, (3) the selection ratio, 
and (4) the percent of present employees considered successful. 

The reader is cautioned to keep in mind that group prediction is the piocess 
of selecting systematically a subsamplc of applicants who are more apt to succeed, 
on the average, than either the group as a whole or any subgroup selected at random 
from the whole. Tins differs from the process of individual prediction where one 
IS concerned with predicting the likelihood of success of a particular person, rather 
than a group of persons. There are, of course, selection situations that involve both 
group and individual aspects of selection. One example is a selection progiam used 
by the United States Navy in their selection of flight cadets. The Navy uses group 
prediction techniques prior to and during the several different phases of flight train- 
ing. In addition, it is also necessary for predictions to be made for a specific cadet 
and his individual likelihood of success in the program. The need for these latter 
kinds of predictions occurs whenever a cadet’s record during training has been poor 
enough to bring him before a review board. For this Navy program the same l>asic 
predictors arc used for both the group and the individual picdictions. 

•^TTie reliability of the criterion, a topic that has been deferred to the criterion 
chapter (Chapter 6), does not differ in method or logic from predictor reliability; 
it is usually assessed by one of the previously discussed reliability techniques. Criterion 
rel^evancc, another topic discussed in greater detail in Chapter 6, is the criterion 
equivalent of validity but is usually not a formal statistical process. 

PREDICTOR VALIDITY 

The primary statistical index influencing the utility of any prediction instrument 
is its validity. While it will be demonstrated that low and even zero validity situa- 
tions can still result in quite successful selection under special conditions, the validity 
coefficient remains the central variable in selection. To illustrate, consider the dia- 




Figure 2.10. Two different predictor-criterion relationships. 
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grams shown in Figure 2.10 in which two different predictor-criterion relationships 
are shown, one with a validity of 0.00 and the other with a validity of 0.70. In both 
cases a cutoff score on the predictor has been established that allows us to take the 
top 50 percent of the people taking the test. Which predictor will result in the 
greatest incieasc in average criterion score of the selected group over what has been 
achieved by prioi methods (that is, random selection)? Looking first at predictor 
A in terms of how the people are distributed on the criterion dimension only^ we 
find that the mean criterion score of the “accepted"' group is exactly the same as 
the “rejected" group. That is, the people who arc accepted by taking the top half 
of the scores on test A do not tend to have higher criterion scores than do the low- 
est 50 percent of the scorers on test A, as shown in Figure 2.11. 


Criterion 

score 



Figure 2.11. Frequency distribution 
of criterion scores for (1) total group, 
(2) accepted group, and (3) rejected 
group using predictor A 


However, when we look at predictor B we get quite a different picture. We can 
see immediately that those people above the cutoff on A seem to do better on the 
criterion than do those below the cutoff. That is, the people above the cutoff have 
a higher average criterion score than do those below. This is shown in Figure 
2.12, which again shows the three distributions of criterion values. 



Figure 2.12. Frequency distribution of 
entenon scores for (1) total group, (2) 
accepted group, and (3) rejected group 
using predictor B. 
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Thus we appear to have our first general principle in test utility: given any arbi- 
trarily defined cutoff on a test, the higher the validity, the greater the increase in 
average criterion score for the selected group over that observed for the total group. 
In other words, the difference 


( ^selected group ) ( ^totnl group ) 


will increase in direct proportion to the test validity. Indeed, it can be shown alge- 
braically that this is so (later we will see certain exceptions to this first principle) . 

Recently Naylor and Shine (1965) have published a set of tables which offer easy 
computation of the increase in average criterion score which will be achieved with 
any test given that the test validity and test cutoff point can be specified. This table 
is given in the Appendix along with explanations and examples of its use. 


SELECTION RATIO AND PERCENT OF 

SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYEES 

Two other variables which play an important role in determining the utility of a 
predictor are the selection ratio and the percentage of present employees considered 
successful. The reader “Wl recall that the utility of a predictor was defined as the 
improvement in quality of the hires obtained using a prediction device when com- 
pared with present methods of selection. Quality is typically defined in terms of ( 1 ) 
the average critenon score of the group, or (2) in terms of the proportion of people 
in that group who have criterion scores above some value that is considered to be 
minimal in order for one to be a successful employee. For any given obtained validity 
coefficient between criterion and the predictor, a manipulation of either the selection 
ratio and/or a change in the percent of present employees considered successful will 
result in marked changes in the resulting quality of the hired (selected) employees. 

SELECTION RATIO Simply described, the selection ratio (SR) may be expressed as: 

n/N = SR 

where n = number of job openings 

N = number of job applicants available for placement 

When the SR is equal to or greater than 1.00, the use of any selection device has 
little meaning. With more job openings than job applicants, the applicant is in a 
seller's market where the company may need to purchase his services regardless 
of his quality. If, however, the SR is less than 1.00, then there are more job appli- 
cants than positions and the employer is in a position to be selective in terms of 
whom he hires. 

The way in which the SR can influence the selection process can best be demon- 
strated by referring to Figure 2.13. In Figure 2.13a, a scatterplot of scores is shown 
that is approximately the shape that could be expected with a large sample of people 
and a correlation between predictor and criterion of 0.70 (the higher the correla- 
tion, the more nearly the scatterplot will approach a straight line; the lower the 
correlation, the more nearly the scatterplot will approach a circle). The proportion 
of the oval that is shaded represents the proportion of applicants who are actually 



a Scatterplot showing relationship (r 0.70) 
between predictor and criterion. 

SR = 1 .00, i e , all applicants are being hired. 



b. Same scatterplot when SR = 0 80, i e., there 
are eight job openings for every ten appli- 
cants. Thus the lower 20 percent on the pre- 
dictor can be rejected. 



c. Same scatterplot when SR = 0.20, i.e., there 
are only two job openings for every ten ap- 
plicants. Thus the lower 80 percent on the 
predictor con be rejected. 



Figure 2 15. Diagrams 
of selection ratio on the 
those being hired. 


showing the effect 
average quality of 
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hired, viz*, the SR. In Figure 2.13a, an SR of 100 is presented; there is a job opening 
for every applicant so all will be hired. 

In part b of Figure 2.13 we see what happens to the average quality of those 
being hired when the SR becomes 0.80. Since there arc jobs for only 80 percent of 
the applicants, the employer will logically hire the 80 percent having the highest 
predictor scores, since the predictor is highly related to subsequent criterion per- 
formance. These 80 percent are represented by the shaded area of the oval falling 
to the right of the cutoff point on the predictor. Since those being eliminated gen- 
erally possess low entenon scores, it is easy to see how the average criterion score 
for those hired 'with an SR of 0.80 is higher than it is if a random group of appli- 
cants were placed on jobs as in Figure 2.13a. This increase in average quality is 
shown even more dramatically in Figure 2.13c which illustrates an SR of 0.20. 
Faced with a situation where there are ten applicants for every two jobs, the em- 
ployer is “sitting pretty'' — he now can select the top 20 percent of the performers. 
These individuals are represented by the shaded area of the oval falling to the right 
of the cutoff in Figure 2.13c. The difference in average quality of criterion score 
for this select subgroup as opposed to that of the entire group is very large. The 
benefits to the employer in terms of dollars in this situation should certainly be 
substantial. 

The general principle that a lower selection ratio will always result in better 
quality employees being hired holds as long as the relationship between the pre- 
dictor and the criterion is some value greater than zero (negative or positive r*$ are 
equally effective if of equal magnitude). In fact, it can be demonstrated that the 
principle of the selection ratio can be effectively utilized in some cases even if all 
applicants need to be hired. This can occur if there are at least two jobs, each with a 
number of openings and each of which has its own predictor with greater than zero 
validity. 

PERCENT OF PRESENT EMPLOYEES WHO ARE SUCCESSFUL In OUr diSCUSSiOU Ot)n- 

ceming validity and the SR we have so far assumed the criterion to be continuous 
and therefore the higher the criterion score, the more satisfactory that worker is 
considered to be. Let us now suppose a criterion score exists that defines whether 
a worker is either satisfactory or unsatisfactory — that is, if he performs .above 
a standard he is considered satisfactory and if he performs below this standard he is 
considered unsatisfactory. The diagrams in Figure 2.14 illustrate this. In part a, 
a relationship of about 0.70 between the criterion and the predictor is shown. Note 
that the horizontal line, called the criterion cutoB, separates all workers into two 
groups: those considered successful and those considered unsuccessful. Such a cutoff 
will, of course, have to be rather arbitrary in its nature. However, in many cases 
it is not too difficult to arrive at some consensus concerning minimal acceptable 
performance. 

Part b of Figure 2,14 shows the same data with a predictor cutoff based upon a 
selection ratio of about 0.5. The last part of the figure shows both cutoffs together. 
When combined in this fashion it becomes possible to distinguish among the 
various subportions of the data which are formed by the intersection of the two 
cutoff lines. 

Part A. Those applicants who are to the right of the test score cutoff and above 
the criterion cutoff are called true positives* Tliey are those who the test says ought 
to be successful and who indeed will be successful according to the criterion. They 
represent correct decisions based upon the test. 



(a) Criterion 



(b) Criterion 



(c) Criterion 


Predictor cutoff 



Figure 2.14. Effects of estab- 
lishing cntenon and predictor 
cutoff points on a bivariate dis- 
tribution of scores. 


Predictor 
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Part B. This segment includes those applicants who have scores below the pre- 
dictor cutoff and below the critenon cutoff. Called the true negatives, these appli- 
cants, like the true positives, represent correct decisions based upon the predictor. 

Part C. These applicants have scores below the predictor cutoff but above the 
criterion cutoff. These people would not be hired if hiring decisions were based 
upon the test, in spite of the fact that their eventual criterion score was high 
enough to place them in the satisfactory category. This represents one kind of 
mistake or error that occurs in testing and is referred to as false negatives. 

Part D, The last segment of the oval consists of job applicants who would be 
hired but who would subsequently turn out to be unsatisfactory in their work. These 
persons also represent “mistakes'" m the selection process and are known as false 
positives. 

Several meaningful ratios may be constructed using the various parts of Figure 
2.14c. For example, 


( 1 ) 


C + D 
A + B 


This is a ratio of the number of errors in selection to the number of employees 
correctly placed. The size of this ratio depends upon all three variables: the loca- 
tion of the criterion cutoff, the location of predictor cutoff, and the validity coeffi- 
cient. Not only is the size of this ratio affected by these variables, but so is the 
relative magnitude of the two types of errors, C and D. Usually the employer is 
more concerned with minimizing fake positives than he is concerned about the 
number of false negatives. This often is seized upon by those opposed to testing as 
being one of the major evils of scientific selection via tests, namely that some 
people are rejected who would be successful on the job if given an opportunity to 
prove themselves. The reader will have to deliberate the pros and cons of this prob- 
lem for himself — the authors merely point out the difficulty. However, the authors 
hasten to add that industrial psychologists can be as socially minded as their critics. 
Industrial psychologists generally have the data to tell the whole story, while some 
critics without any data at all merely “holler" about one error. 

Another ratio of importance is given by 

A + C 

( 2 ) > 7 — ^— 77 - 7 ^ = percent presently successful 

This represents the percentage of the present employees who are satisfactory. It 
is a base percentage that expresses the degree of success that is obtained with what- 
ever selection methods were used prior to the introduction of the predictor. The 
third ratio, 

A 

* (3) TTTi“ percent successful using predictor 

A H" iJ 


is an expression of the proportion of hired applicants who will be successful if one 
uses the predictor as an aid to selection along with the methods currently being 
employed. To the extent that (3) is greater than (2), the predictor is adding some- 
thing to the selection process. In comparing the relative magnitude of (2) and (3), 
some general principles may be stated: 

1 . For any particular validity and criterion cutoff, a reduction in the SR will 
cause an increase in the eBective validity. Thus, one can compensate for low statis- 
tical validity if one can be selective in his hires. 
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2. For any particular statistical validity and selection ratio, the smaller the 
jpercentage of piescnt employees considered satisfactory, the larger the percentage 
increase of satisfactory applicants obtained using the predictor. In other words, if 
we define the difference between ratios (2) and (3) as 

TT.'V. ^ ^ A + B 

Utility — ““ 'aTbT'cTd ” increase in effectiveness 

where effectiveness is defined as the percent of successes being employed, then the 
greatest benefit will be observed under those conditions where the poorest job is 
currently being done — a logical outcome. There are some exceptions, of course. For 
example, consider Figure 2.15. 


Criterion 



Predictor 


Figure 2 15. Effect of diffferent selection 
ratios in a situation where the majority of 
present employees are considered satisfac- 
tory 


Notice from h’igure 2.15 that no matter which of the three different selection 
ratios one uses, 100 percent of all hired applicants will eventually be judged satis- 
factory. lluis here is one situation where large selection ratio changes are of no 
consequence. 


TAYLOR-RUSSELL TABLES 

A detailed expression of the exact relationships between the size of the validity 
coefficient, the selection ratio, and the percent of presently satisfactory employees 
has been prepared by Taylor and Russell (1939). Under given conditions of validity, 
selection ratio, and percent satisfactory, their tables allow one to determine the 
percentage of hires who will be satisfactory using the predictor in conjunction with 
current methods. However, the Naylor-Shine tables discussed in the section on 
predictor validity would appear to have several advantages over the Taylor-Russell* 
tables. The Naylor-Shine tables are formulated in terms of differences in average 
criterion score between the selected group and the original group; Taylor and Rus- 
sell use differences in the percent successful between the selected group and the 
original group. Thus, the Naylor-Shine tables would seem to give a more meaningful 
index of test utility. Also, the use of the Taylor-Russell tables requires that the 
employees be separated into two groups, "^successful” and ""unsuccessful,” by selecting 
some arbitrary point on the criterion dimension that represents ""minimal satisfactory 
performance.” The Naylor-Shine tables do. not require any decision of this sort for 
their use and are therefore more general in their applicability. 
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A Note of Caution. Both the Naylor-Shine tables and the Taylor-Russcll tables 
have certain limitations which are very important. Both methods for evaluating test 
utility are based upon the assumptions that ( 1 ) the relationship between predictor 
and criterion is a linear one, and (2) the validity coefficient used is one obtained 
by concurrent validity procedures. 

Smith (1948) and others have pointed out the dangers that exist if one tries to 
use tables such as Taylor and Russeirs under conditions where the relationship is 
not linear between the predictor and the criterion. Such a relationship is shown in 
Figure 2.16. When such nonlinear relationships exist, both tables arc completely 
inappropriate for determining test utility. 



The fact that both tables assume a validity coefficient based upon concurrent 
validation procedures may come as a surprise since earlier it was pointed out that 
concurrent validity was not a particularly good substitute for predictive validity. 
However, test utility involves determining the increase in either average criterion 
score (Naylor-Shine tables) or percent of successful employees (Taylor-Russell 
tables) over that currently being obtained with present employees. The basic scatter- 
plot is one based upon present employees hired by the normal selection procedures 
— the typical concurrent validity paradigm. 


RELIABILITY OF PREDICTOR AND CRITERION 
Reliability of the criterion and of the predictor are also important, primarily be- 
cause they influence or put limits upon the size of the validity coefficient that may 
be obtained. There is a basic algebraic relationship which exists between validity 
and the reliability of the predictor and the criterion which is 

(obtained) ^PO(true) ^ '^oc 

where ^»0(obtained) ” observed correlation (validity) between the predictor and 
criterion 

= ^*true*' correlation (validity) between the predictor and 
criterion 

rpp = reliability of predictor 
= reliability of criterion 
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Notice from the above relationship that only when Vpp and are unity (perfect 
reliability) will the obtained validity be equal to the true validity. As the reliability 
of the two measures decreases, so will the obtained validity. For example, suppose 

^p^(tr«e) "" = 0.60 VO.80 x OTSO = 0.60 

(0.80) = 0.48, Also notice that if the reliability of either the predictor or criterion 
is zero, then the obtained validity will be zero as well. 

CRITERION RELEVANCE 

The relevance of a criterion has little to do with the actual empirical utility of a 
prediction instrument, although it has a great deal to do with its logical utility. This 
topic will be discussed further in Chapter 6. 


A DECISION-THEORY APPROACH 

Tlie problem of selection can be viewed from a somewhat different perspective 
than the one used in the earlier portions of this chapter. This second approach 
proves interesting in that we shall find that predictor validity may not be as im- 
portant a variable in selection as the traditional viewpoint makes it out to be. Our 
new perspective is one based upon a decision theory model. We should begin by 
restating the objective in a typical selection situation, hi^rnany selection situations 
we wish to establish a cutting score on our predictor which will result in minimizing 
our decision errors. 

Implicit in this type of situation is the assumption that the selection ratio can 
be manipulated at will; that is, it is not '"fixed” at some value. Also implicit is the 
notion that our criterion variable can be meaningfully separated into two or more 
distinct groupings such as "successful” and "unsuccessful.” Our objective is to 
manipulate the cutting score (which is the same as manipulating the selection 
ratio) in order to minimize the number of errors made in our process of deciding 
whether a person should be hired or rejected. 

Earlier we pointed out that there were two distinct types of decision errors in 
the selection paradigm, false positives and false negatives, as shown bdow: 



Our objective then is to find the cutoff point which will result in the smallest 
number of total errors. For purposes of convenience we shall start by assuming 
that both types of error are considered equally costly. That is, we have no reason 
to prefer making a false positive error over a false negative error, or vice versa. By 
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making this assumption it is possible to cast the problem directly in terms of 
minimizing the total number of both kinds of errors rather than having to weigh 
the two types of errors by their respective ''cost.” 


LOCATION OF THE CUTOFF POINT 

To illustrate how the problem of finding an optimum location for our cutting 
score can be approached, consider the case where we have a specified validity (e.g., 
about 0.70) and a specified percent of present employees considered successful 
(often referred to in this context as the "base rate”). This can be diagramed as 
follows: 



The next step is to present the same data in a slightly different form. First, wc 
know that our total group of employees is assumed to have a normal distribution 
in terms of their predictor scores. Second, and equally important, both subgroups 
(successful and unsuccessful) are assumed to have normal distributions. By looking 
at the example above it is easy to deduce that the mean predictor score of the success- 
ful group is going to be higher than that of the unsuccessful group. We might 
diagram this as: 



Both distributions will be equal in size since they are based upon the same num- 
ber of people (i.e., 50 percent in each group). There is an algebraic relationship 
between the difference between the means of the two subgroups as viewed in this 
fashion and the size of the correlation coefficient. If the group means are signifi- 
cantly different from each other (say at a significance level of 0,05), then the 
correlation coefficient will also be found to be significant at the same level. 
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Taking our diagram one step further, we can place the two frequency distribu- 
tions of the subgroups side by side on the same baseline, as shown below. 


Unsuccessful Successful 

group group 



High 


Predictor scores 

After doing this we can now return to our original question — ^where do we 
locate a cutoff on the predictor so that the total number of errors will be minimized? 

It turns out that the mathematical solution to this problem results in a very simple 
answer: The cutoff point which minimizes total error is the point at which the two 
distributions intersect each other. 

This can be easily demonstrated on a conceptual level by looking at the three 
cases illustrated below. The same difference between the means (that is, the same 
correlation) is used in each case — all that has been changed is the location of the 
cutoff point on the predictor* 





In illustration (a), the number of false positives (failures who are above cutoff) 
is given by the area B. The number of false negatives (successes who are below 
the cutoff) is given by the area A. Thus, 

Total error = A 4- B 
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For illustration (b), the number of false positives is given by B and the number 
of false negatives is given by A + C. Thus, 

Total error = A + B + C 

For illustration (c), the number of false positives is given by B + C and the 
number of false negatives is given by A. Thus, 

Total error = A + B *1- C 

Since inspection of all three illustrations quickly confirms that the area A 4 - B 
is the same for all three cases, then it is obvious that error is increased by some 
amount C whenever the cutoff is moved away (in either direction) from the point 
at which the two distributions intersect each other. 


SOME UNUSUAL RAMIFICATIONS 

We now have a general principle for locating a cutting score that will minimize the 
total number of errors in a selection decision-making situation — namely, at the point 
of intersection. It turns out that, as long as both types of errors arc considered 
equally costly, this is a very general rule and is not affected by ( 1 ) the relative sizes 
of the two groups (i.e., percent considered successful), or (2) the respective 
variances or dispersions of the two distributions. 

This leads to some interesting and very important aspects of the general prediction 
problem concerning the relationship of test validity to test utility. Rorcr, Hoffman, 
LaForge, and Hsieh (1966) have pointed out three such interesting cases.^ 

Case 1: Both the means and the variances of the two groups differ from each 
other. Suppose that our successful group is of equal size to the unsuccessful group 
and has a significantly higher mean on the predictor, but its variance is mucli 
smaller. A diagram of such a situation is as follows. 



Cutoffs 


Our principle of establishing cutoff points says that we should place them wherever 
the two distributions intersect. Note that this happens twice in this particular 
case. Thus, we have an upper cutoff and a lower cutoff. We should select only 
those people who fall within the interval between cutoffs in terms of their test 
score. Any other cutoff points will result in greater total error than would be ob- 
tained with the ones located at the points of intersection. 

i It should be pointed out that the assumptions for the use of the correlation coefficient arc 
violated in this case (unequal variances for subgroups), so that it should not even be used as a 
measure of relationship. 
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Case 2: Groups have equal means but diflerent variances. In this very interesting 
case the two gioups do not differ in terms of their mean predictor score — that is, 
on the average the unsuccessful employees do just as well on the test as do the 
successful employees. This implies that the correlation coefficient is zero between 
the predictor and the criterion. However, we have further stated that the two groups 
differ in terms of their variability. If we assume the successful group is the group 
with the smaller variability for purposes of exposition, we can express this diagram- 
matically as follows: 



Cutoffs 


Even though the two groups have the same mean criterion score, it is possible to 
develop cutoff points which will improve prediction over that currently being en- 
joyed through present methods, since the two distributions intersect at two points 
due to their unequal variability. Thus, we have the unique situation where there 
would be no apparent validity (as measured by a correlation coefficient) but where 
prediction can be much improved by use of appropriate cutoffs ^ 

?; Group means are considerably different but group size is also greatly 
different. Suppose wo arc dealing with a situation in which the base rate of un- 
successful employees is very small, that is, about 90 percent of our present employees 
are considered successful. Such a situation is shown in the following diagram. 



Here we have another unique situation. Even though the group means may be 
substantially different thus giving a substantial correlation between criterion and 
predictor, it is not going to be possible to establish any cutoff which will result 
in reducing error over what is currently obtained with present methods. Because 
of the marked difference in size between the two groups, we see that the two dis- 

2 It should be pointed out that again the assumptions for the use of the correlation co- 
efficient are violated in this case (unequal variances for subgroups), so that it should not even 
be considered as a measure of relationship. 
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tributions do not intersect at any point. Under our present selection system we arc 
only making errors 10 pereent of the time. If we move our cutoff from left to right 
in case 3 (it is located in the extreme left to begin with, since we are cuncntly 
selecting all these people) we will, of course, start eliminating some of the un- 
successful people currently being employed under the present system At the same 
time, however, we are going to start rejecting employees who would turn out to 
be successful. Looking at the diagram quickly tells us that this increase in false 
negatives would be greater than the corresponding decrease in false positives no 
matter where we put our cutoff. Thus, any test-based cutoff will result in more 
errors than we have without the test, even though the test is highly valid. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The basic decision-theory approach to selection and placement outlined above 
has a number of advantages over the more classical approach based upon the cor- 
relation model. Recent work by Rorcr, Hoffman, LaForge, and Ilsieh (1966), 
Cronbach and Glcser (1965), Darlington and Stauffci (1966), and Mahoney and 
England (1965) indicates the growing interest in the clccision-theory appioach as 
applied to selection problems. There is no question but that it is a more general 
and better model for handling this kind of decision task, and we predict that in 
the future problems of selection and placement will be treated in this context more 
frequently — perhaps to the eventual exclusion of the more stereotyped correlational 
model. 
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PROBLEMS 
AND PROCEDURES IN 
SELECTION 
AND CLASSIFICATION 



Chapter 2 described the prediction process as involving a single predictor of job 
success and a single criterion measure. However, such simple situations are rather 
rarely used in industry. More often, the industrial psychologist simultaneously 
considers several potential predictors (test scores, backgrouH'^data, etc.) as a means 
of improving the quality of those being hired. Similarly, he considers several criteria 
measures (amount produced, supervisor rating, job tenure, etc.) as indicators of 
job performance and success. His objective becomes one of trying to predict several 
criteria from several predictors, and this involves a process known as a._rnultiple 
prediction, This chapter examines the multiple-prediction problem in considerable 
detail by comparing and evaluating some of the major procedures and methods 
currently available.^ 

A second simplification made in Chapter 2 was the treatment of selection and 
placement as two separate processes which used the same basic prediction paradigm. 
It is important that the reader remain aware that in reality the two processes are 
inseparable. As Horst (1961) has pointed out, one cannot logically select a sample 
of n people out of a population of N individuals and then assign these people to 
diflFercnt jobs. If the assignment to different tasks takes place as a separate process 
after selection, one is left with no basis for selecting the n people in the first place. 
In other words, unless some job or task is involved from which a criterion of 
^'goodness*' can be obtained, it is impossible to have meaningful selection. Similarly, 
if a job or task i$ involved, then so is the process of placement. 

In examining the major selection and placement methods it will become evident 
how inseparable the two processes really are. However, in some methods, notably 
the multiple hurdle model, selection and placement are forced to be somewhat 
distinct and separate stages. 

1 The authors suggest that this chapter be read in one of two ways. The easiest will be 
merely to understand on the verbal level the statistical concepts used. The second method of 
reading will be to absorb the statistical techniques. Which method is used will depend upon 
the purpose and motivation of the reader. 
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MULTIPLE PREDICTION 

Before proceeding to an examination of the basic selection models which are 
available to the psychologist, it is necessary to concern ourselves with a brief look 
at the general multiple prediction model. 'Phis model is usually referred to as the 
multiple regression model In Chapter 2 we assumed a lineai world and said that 
in the general prediction paradigm we develop a regression line to fit the set of data 
points defined by people’s scores on a predictor (the x-axis or abscissa) and on the 
criterion (the y-axis or ordinate). Figure 3.1 shows such a situation. 

The regression line in Figure 3.1 is a straight line and is located so that the sum 
of the squared distances from each point to the line (running parallel to the y-axis) 
is as small as possible. We use a best-fitting straight line since we have assumed 
a linear relationship between x and y. The basic formula for a straight line is 

f — a + bx 

where y = predicted score on criterion 

cz = a constant indicating the point at which the regression line crosses 
the y-axis 

b = slope of the line, represented by £\y/l^x, or the change in y ob- 
served for a corresponding change in x 
X = observed score on predictor 

Thus, the basic regression line model appears as shown in Figure 3.2. 

10 

8 
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X 

Figure 3.2. Example of a linear model. 



y = o 4- ibx 
= 2 4- 0,5x 
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Note that in Figure 3.2 the regression line crosses the y-axis at a value of 2 Thus 
a =2, Also note that for every 2-unit increase in x there is a corresponding l-unit 
increase in y. Thus Ay/ = V 2 = 0.5 = h. The regression equation then becomes 

y = 2 + 0.5x 

Given any x value, we have a regression line that allows us to predict a y score 
corresponding to it. For example, if x were 8, then 

^ = 2 + 0.5 (8) 

= 2 + 4 
= 6 

To summarize: In the single predictor case, one computes a best-fitting straight 
line to the observed points, where the term “best fit” means the sum of squared 
deviations of the observed values around the line will be a minimum. The formulas 
necessary to compute the constants a and b which define this best-fitting line are 
called “least-squares” formulas and are as follows: 

NLxy-{Lx){Ly) 

(Zx)2 

and a = y-bx 

The formula for h is a ratio of the covariance between the predictor and criterion 
and the total variation in the predictor. Thus if we have 



then b equals 
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and if the reader will refer back to the diagram on page 31 of Chapter 2 he will 
see that when the criterion vanance and predictor variance are equal, then h = r, 
or the slope of the regression line equals the correlation coeflScient. 


TWO PREDICTORS 

It is logical to assume that if predictor Xi can contribute to the successful pre- 
diction of criterion scores, and if predictor can also contribute to the successful 
prediction of criterion scores, then using both predictors together should allow for 
better overall prediction than using either predictor individually. However, the 
degree to which the two predictors (when combined) will improve the predictability 
depends upon several factors, most important of which is the correlation between the 
two predictors themselves. Consider, for example, the situation where two pre- 
dictors each correlate substantially with a criterion but do not correlate with each 
other, as follows: 



Clearly, a great deal of additional criterion variance can be explained using pre- 
dictor 2 along with predictor 1. The combined relationship between two or more 
predictors and a criterion is called a multiple correlation and has the symbol R. As 
was the case with r®, the value of represents the total amount of criterion^ vari- 
ance which can be explained by using several predictors. When predictors 1 and 2 
are not correlated with each other, the squared multiple correlation coefficient can 
be shown to be an additive function of the individual squared correlation coefficients, 
or 

Riiz=^u + ri ( 3 . 1 ) 

Thus, when (the intercorrelation of predictors) is zero, then the squared mul- 
tiple validity is the sum of the squared individual validities. 

When two predictors are correlated with each other, things become somewhat 
more complex. Consider a situation (as in the following diagram) where each 
predictor has substantial individual validity but where ri^ is also rather large. 
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Because of the intercorrelation between these predictors, the diagram shows 
that the amount of overlap between predictor 2 and the criterion can be divided 
into two parts: that area unique to predictor 2 and that area shared with predictor 
1. Thus, the use of a second predictor in this situation allows us to account for 
more criterion variance than could be done using predictor 1 alone, but all of 
the criterion variance predicted by 2 is not new variance. A general rule can there- 
fore be stated concerning multiple predictors. All other things being equal, the 
higher the correlation between predictors, the less the overall prediction will be im- 
proved by using both predictors together. The extreme case, of course, would be 
the situation where the predictors were perfectly correlated and we would have no 
additional criterion variance accounted for by the addition of predictor 2 to our 
selection battery. 



In the case of two predictors which are correlated with each other, we can ex- 
press R- as a function of the separate validities and the size of the intercorrelation 
between predictors with the formula^ 


« 2 ^2o ^^12^1c^2o 


1 -: 


12 


note that if = 0, then formula 3.2 reduces to 


( 5 . 2 ) 


R*i2= r^ + rl 

which is formula 3.1. 

A more explicit illustration of the influence of predictor intercorrelation upon the 
size of the multiple correlation coefficient may be obtained from Table 3.1, where 
examples of R and R2 values are given for pairs of predictors having validities of 
0.30, 0.50, and 0.70 under hypothetical conditions of 0.00, 0.30, and 0.60 inter- 
correlation. Figure 3.3 shows the general trend using the data given in Table 3.1. 
The moral to the psychologist is quite evident— avoid using predictors which are 
apt to be highly "related to one another.® 

2R?.12 should be read as '*the squared multiple correlation'^ when predicting the criterion 

allows seiection of the most efficient set of k predictors from a larger 
available. The method is known as the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selectior 


from predictors 1 and * 
® A procedure which 
group of M predictors is 
Procedure. 
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Table 3.1 The Effects of Correlation Between Predictors upon the 
Squared Multiple R Obtained Using Those Predictors 


he he lie |£e ^ ^ 

030 030 aoo 009 009 042 ^ 

0.50 0.50 0.00 0 25 0.25 0.71 0.50 

0.70 0 70 0 00 0 49 0.49 0.99 0.98 

0.30 0.30 0.30 0 09 0.09 0 37 0.14 

0.50 0.50 0.30 0.25 0.25 0.62 0.38 

0.70 0.70 0.30 0.49 0.49 0.87 0.76 

0 30 0.30 0.60 0.09 0.09 0.34 011 

0.50 0.50 0.60 0.25 0.25 0 56 0 31 



Size of intercorrelation 
between predictors (fij) 


Figure 3.3. An illustration of the effect of predictor intercorrelation 
upon the multiple correlation coefficient. 


PREDICTION EQUATIONS 

The prediction equation in a two-predictor .situation is an extension of the one- 
predictor model. Tlie general form of the equation is 

f = a + biXi + bs ? C2 (3.5) 

This is the equation for a plane instead of a straight line. For the reader familiar 
with geometry, Figure 3.4 presents a three-dimensional drawing of the relationships 
between the variables Xi, Xj, and y conesponding to equation 3.3. Formulas arc 
available which allow for computing the constants a, b, and b., which will result 
in the best-fitting regression plane. Once these constants have been determined, 
the resulting equation can then be used to make criterion performance predictions 
of new job applicants, given their scores on the separate predictors. 

To illustrate, suppose data are available on 100 men hired for job X during a 
particular month which includes scores in two tests as well as criterion data after 
a six-month period. These data can be analyzed to determine the .values for a, bi. 
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and which best described the relationships between the variables. Suppose the 
following equation was the end result: 

= 2 + 0.5xi + 0.9x2 (3.4) 

This equation says that the most likely criterion score for any new hire will be 
equal to one-half his score on test 1 plus nine-tenths his score on test 2 plus 
two.'* Thus if a new applicant scores 20 on test 1 and 30 on test 2, his predicted 
criterion performance at the end of six months from time of hire would be: 

= 2 + 0.5 (20) +0.9 (30) 

= 2 + 10 + 27 
= 39 

The extension of the two-predictor model to a fe-predictor model, where k is 
some large number of potential prediction of job success, is not too difficult con- 
ceptually. Our model expands to the form 

= a + biXi + 62X2 + + . . . + bfcXjfc ( 3 . 5 ) 

However, the computational procedures for solving for the least-squares values of 
all the constants in such an equation becomes rather complex unless one has com- 
puter facilities available. The reader is also cautioned to remember that m all the 
preceding discussion there has been the implicit assumption of a linear world, i.e., 
all the relationships between pairs of variables are linear ones. It is possible to 
modify the multiple regression model to avoid this assumption, but that is beyond 
the scope of this book. 

PREDICTION^ SYSTEMS 

By this time it should be clear that the typical prediction problem, be it selection, 
placement, or both, involves using a number of predictors. These predictors are 
used in the best manner possible as guides in making a decision about employment. 

^ We of course assume our new hire comes from the same population as the 100 men from 
whose data we derived our equation. 
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There are decisions such as '^should he be hired for this job?'' or ''should she be 
sent to this training program?" There are several strategies that the psychologist 
can adopt in terms of his approach to the decision-making process. Depending upon 
the particular prediction system adopted, employment decisions may turn out quite 
differently. While each system has its own advantages and disadvantages, each pro- 
vides a method for making decisions about people based upon a group of traits 
or qualities (the predictors) believed to be relevant to job success. The major systems 
are; (1) the multiple regression system, (2) the multiple cutoff system, (3) the 
profile matching system, and (4) the multiple hurdle system. Each system will be 
examined in the following sections in greater detail. 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION SYSTEM 

As the name implies, this placement system utilizes the multiple regression model 
for making decisions about individuals. The multiple regression model takes the 
form 

= biXi +^ 2 X 2 (assume cz = 0) (3.6) 

The use of such a model in selection assumes that ( 1 ) the traits x^ and Xo are 
linearly related to criterion performance, and that ( 2 ) possession of a "lot" of 
one of the traits compensates for having only a "little" of the second tiait. 

Given a situation, for example, where fej = 2 and 1 ) 2-4 and a - 0, the formula 

^ = 2xi + ix2 (3,7) 

would be used for predicting job success. Let us suppose that a criterion score of 
50 could be considered satisfactory performance by the employees and anything 
less resulted in nonsatisfactory performance. Table 3.2 shows some test scores on 
the two predictors for four theoretical job applicants. The predicted criterion score 
for each applicant has also been computed using equation 5.7. Note that all four 
applicants have c.xactly the same predicted criterion performance even though 
their test score patterns differ quite markedly. As we proceed from person A through 
person D, we sec that their scores on test 2 systematically diminish. However, this 
drop is compensated for by a corresponding increase in test 1 performance. In fact, 
a close inspection will show that a gain of two points on test 1 is necessary to com- 
pensate for the loss of each point on test 2. This should not be surprising, since 
the relative weight given to test 2 is twice that given to test 1 in our regression 
model (i.e., bj = 2 , 62 4)- 

Figure 3.5 shows even more clearly the dynamics of the selection process created 
by the data in Tabic 3.2. The envelope of scores shown in the scatterplot of Figure 


Table 3.2 Predictor Scores and Predicted Criterion Scores Using ^ - 2xi 
"h 4x2 for Four Theoretical Job Applicants 


Applicant 

Score on Test 1 

3^2 

Score on Test 2 

y 

Predicted Criterion 
Score 

A 

5 

10 

50 

B 

11 

7 

SO 

C 

15 

5 

50 

D 

25 

0 

50 , 
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Figure 3.5. Regions of rejection and acceptance for job applicants 
fonncd by a situation where the regression equation is y = Ixi -H 4xa. 
Example shown illustrates a situation where Xi and Xa are moderately 
correlated with one another. 



5 10 15 20 25 30 35 


Figure 3.6. Extension of Figure 3.5 to three dimensions so that the observed 
criterion scores can also be shown. The scatterplot of scores, assuming linearity, will 
form a shape similar to that of a football The rejection line is actually a plane 
that bisects this football into two parts. All people on the far side of the plane will 
have predicted criterion scores of 50 or better; all those on the near side will have 
predicted criterion scores of less than 50. 
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3.5 presents a situation where the two predictors of performance, Xi and x^, are 
positively correlated. If the correlation ri 2 were zero, the scatterplot would of course 
be a circle. However, the shape of the scatterplot is not critical to the tiade-off 
concept inherent in the multiple regression system. Since we have said that any 
person with a predicted score of 50 or better was to be considered '^satisfactory,'' 
we can plot the "SO-point line" in Figure 3.5 which shows all possible combinations 
of test 1 and test 2 scores which will result in a criterion score of exactly 50 points 
using equation 3.7. As the figure indicates, all four applicants lie along this line. 

An interesting aspect of Figure 3.5 is that the line divides the population of |ob 
applicants into two groups or regions. All applicants to the right and above the line 
are going to have criterion scores (using equation 3.7) which will be above 50. 
All applicants to the left and below the line will have criterion scores of less than 
50. Thus, only the former will be accepted for employment since it is predicted that 
their performance will be satisfactory. The latter applicants, with predicted per- 
formance less than satisfactory, will be rejected with this selection system. Figure 

3.6 extends Figure 3.5 into three dimensions, showing the observed criterion scores 
as well as the predictor scores for all individuals. 

It is important to note that the plane in Figure 3.6 that divides the employees 
into those who would be selected using the multiple regression model given by 
equation 3.7 and those who would be rejected is not the regression plane. It is more 
properly called the selection plane. Tlie reader is referred back to Figure 3.4 for an 
illustration of the regression plane in a two-predictor multiple regression system. 

ASSUMPTIONS, ADVANTAGES, AND DISADVANTAGES OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION SYSTEM 

The multiple regression prediction system is a powerful selection procedure when 
used appropriately. Provided the basic assumption that all relationships arc linear 
is true, it has a mathematical elegance that is hard to exceed. One knows, for 
example, that the model minimizes the errors in prediction. Another advantage of 
this system is that predictors are combined to obtain the most efficient estimate 
of subsequent perfonnance. 

One of the major points of controversy concerning the multiple regression model 
involves the trade-off principle so implicit in its use. Whether X units of one variable 
can be substituted for X units on another variable is always a moot question. 

Certainly the method can be an extremely flexible one. It is possible to set up 
equations for each of a number of jobs using either the same or different predictors. 
As a result, predicted scores can be computed for each person for each job. People 
could then be hired and placed on a specific job using one or more of the follow- 
ing procedures: 

1. Place each person on that job for which the predicted score is highest. This 
assumes the organization will profit most if each person is placed where he has 
the most aptitude, regardless of the absolute amount of that aptitude. If no positions 
are open in that job, he would be placed on another job for which he received the 
second best enterion score. One problem with such a procedure is that it is pos- 
sible that the jobs themselves might have different minimum requirements for 
success. Thus, it could happen that his best score (predicted performance for job A) 
might not be adequate for predicted success on job A, while his second best score 
(predicted performance on job B) might be well above the value needed to predict 
success on job B. 

2. Place each person on that job where his predicted score is farthest above 
the minimum score necessary to be considered satisfactory. This method is more 
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concerned with the total efficiency of the system rather than the extent to which 
each person is placed on the job he can perform best. It avoids putting anyone on a 
job where his performance will be substandard. 

MULTIPLE CUTOFF SYSTEM 

It was clearly pointed out in the discussion of the multiple regression system 
that the model used assumes linear relationships between the predictors and the 
criterion.^' Such a system is often objected to on the basis that while for many 
traits there may be a linear relationship between predictor and criterion over most 
of the range, there may be some minimum acceptable amount of this trait that is 
necessary in order to be a successful worker. This kind of relationship between job 
performance and test is shown m Figure 3.7. 



Figure 3.7. An illustration of the distortion of the predictor-criterion 
relationship that occurs if everyone below a certain criterion value is 
arbitrarily assumed unsuccessful, regardless of his other abilities. 

The predictor-criterion function in Figure 3.7 shows what happens when one 
assumes that (1) there is some minimum amount of the predictor ability (trait X) 
necessary for job success, and (2) any lack or deficiency in trait X below this 
minimum cannot be compensated for hy having a great deal of some other ability 
which has also been shown to predict job success. One example of such a situ^ion 
might be an assembly job requiring both good vision and manual dexterity. Gen- 
erally speaking, one might find that the better a worker^s vision and the better his 
dexterity, the more successful that worker would tend to be on the job. However, 
there might be a point along the vision dimension beyond which no amount of 

dexterity would help. , ^ ^ r 

The selection and placement procedure which takes into account this probl^ or 
minimum acceptable values is called the multiple cutoff method^ meaning that a 
cutoff point is established separately for each predictor. Unless a person has a score 
above the cutoff on all predictors for a given job, he will not be placed on that 
job. Thus, no concept of additivity of traits exists with this method. Falling below 
minimum on any predictor will disqualify the individual. .... * 1 . 1 , 

Figures 3.8 and 3.9 show the regions of acceptance and rejection using the 

» It also assumes linearity between predictors when expressed as in the equation 



Predicfor 



Predictor Xj 
cutoff 


Figure 3.8. Regions of rejection and acceptance for job applicants 
formed by a multiple cutting score system situation where the cutting 
scores for Xi and Xs arc 17 and 7 respectively. 



Figure 3.9. Extension of Figure 3.8 to 
three dimensions .so that criterion scores 
for all individuals are represented, I’hat 
section of the football scatterplot inside 
the small box is the rejects; that which 
protrudes outside is the acceptances. 
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multiple cutoff system for data similar to that used to illustrate the multiple regres- 
sion system in Figures 3.5 and 3.6. 

Perhaps the best way to compare the two methods is to indicate how they 
differ in terms of who will be selected for the job. Figure 3.10 shows the cutoff 
lines for both selection methods. Note, first of all, that regardless of the method 
used, those people in area 7 will always be accepted and those people m areas 1, 3, 
and 5 will always be rejected. The people who will be differentially treated as a 
function of the selection procedure are those in areas 2, 4, and 6 

Using the multiple regression selection system, all people in areas 2 and 6 
will be accepted while those in area 4 will be rejected. The reverse will occur using 
the multiple cutoff procedure; the people in area 4 will be accepted and those in 
areas 2 and 6 will be rejected. Thus the question resolves to one of the relative 
desirability of these two groups of individuals.® The solution is mathematically 
complex and has been shown by Lord (1963) to be primarily a function of the 
reliability of the two predictors In fact, under most conditions probably neither 
procedure gives exactly the best solution in selecting that group of employees with 
the highest average criterion score. Instead, the optimal selection strategy appears 
to be some form of compromise between the two methods (see the dotted line in 
Figure 3.10). 

DETERMINING CUTTING SCORES If One adopts the multiple cutting score technique, 
it becomes necessary to decide upon the separate minimum acceptable scores for 
each of the predictors. This is not an easy task since there is no specified “correct 
way of setting up a score below which all people will be disqualified If the reader 
will refer back to Chaptci 2 and reconsider the relationships involved in the selection 
ratio and the percent of employees considered satisfactory (the cutting score), he 
will begin to see how complex the problem is when two predictors are involved. 
Generally, the process of setting up cutting score values becomes one of trial and 
error in which different values for each predictor are tried. For each pair of cutting 
scores, the researcher must determine how high the average or composite criterion 
score of those selected is with respect to other cutting score combinations. He must 
also take into account the number of job openings with respect to the total number 
of applicants (the selection ratio measure). 

ASSUMPTIONS, ADVANTAGES, AND DISADVANTAGES OP MULTIPLE CUTTING SCORES To 

summarize the points stated above, the method of cutting scores really assumes a 
nonlinear relationship between predictors and criterion. Second, it disavows the 
concept of substitution of test scores, at least in certain parts of the range. The one 
clear advantage is that it is usually an easy method for the personnel man to im- 
plement because no elaborate computational procedures or formulas are required. 
However, as was mentioned, a certain amount of trial and error is necessary to get 
cutting scores which will work in the most satisfactory manner. One of its more 
critical disadvantages is that it does not provide a single score for each individual 
which can be used to predict how successful he will be on one job relative to his 
success on another job. Thus, actual job placement via cutting scores can become 


exceedingly cumbersome. 

®The reader is cautioned not to interpret equal areas of Figure 3.10 as representing equal 
numbers of employees. Because the scatterplot is really a bivariate norrnal d^nbutton (i.e., a 
composite of two normals for a given correlation) the density (number of people) on the 
periphery of the scatterplot is much less than the number in the center, rhererore, area ^ 
probably contains many more people than areas 2 and 6 combined, even though the actual size 
of the areas would indicate the reverse. 
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PROFILE MATCHING SYSTEM 

A third approach to employee selection and placement is the profile matching 
system. There are numerous versions of this method which differ primarily in 
terms of the way profiles are matched. However, the remaining aspects of the 
procedure are rather invariant from version to version. 

The method itself is rather simple. If one has k variables (predictors) which are 
accepted as important to success on the job, then one measures all '^successful'' 
employees on the job on each of these k predictors. The scores are then averaged 
to obtain a "typical" profile of a successful worker. A hypothetical typical profile 
is shown in Figure 3.11. In this example ten predictors have been used to describe 

Score 



Figure 3.11. Example of a hypothetical profile composed of the average 
score for all workers considered successful on job A for each of ten predictors. 

Thus predictor 1 might be intelligence, predictor 2 might be clerical ability, 
etc. 

the typical successful worker on job A. As the data indicate, a successful worker on 
job A will tend to have high scores (relative to other workers) on variables 2, 3, 5, 6, 
and 8. His scores on variables 1, 4, 7, 9, and 10 do not differ much from the average 
performance of workers in general. Once this sort of ideal profile has been obtained, 
it is then used as a standard against which the individual profiles of all new 
applicants are compared. 

At this point two rather important questions arise in the profile method. First, 
how does one decide what predictors are relevant, that is, which ones should be 
included on the profile? Second, given that the profile elements have been success- 
fully selected, how does one adequately judge the degree to which any individuaVs 
profile matches the ideal profile? The manner in which these two problems are 
solved can tremendously influence the eventual soundness and validity of any 
profile matching system. 

SELECTION OF FROFiLE ELEMENTS Each profile dement is used as a predictor of 
fob success, as are the predictors in the methods previously discussed. It is then 
certainly essential to establish the validity of each profile element prior to using 
it as a means of selecting and/or placing individuals on the job. What assurance 
do we have, for example, that poor or unsatisfactory workers do not have a com- 
posite profile that looks exactly like that shown in Figure 3.11? We have none at 
all, really, unless we proceed to find out empirically what the unsatisfactory com- 
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posite does look like by actually measuring a group of these people on the same 
traits and computing group averages. 

It should be obvious that only those predictors which demonstrate a significant 
difference in mean scores between the satisfactory and unsatisfactory groups 
should be included on the ideal profile. Any trait which does not clearly differentiate 
between ^^good ^ and **poor*^ employees will only add error and confusion by being 
interjected into the selection process. Since validation of each trait is a necessary 
(but all too often ignored) step in profile item selection, it might be a legitimate 
question to ask why not simply use all profile predictors in a multiple regression 
equation (or perhaps even a multiple cutoff). Actually, the answer to this depends 
upon what method is employed for comparing profiles, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing section. 

METHODS OF COMPARING PROFILES There are two quite different procedures which 
can be adopted in comparing the profiles of each individual to the ideal profile. 
One method selects those people who have profiles that match the composite most 
closely. This in turn results in a choice of procedures, depending upon how the 
term match is defined. 

One way of defining a good match is to say that the closer the points of one 
profile arc to the points of the other profile, the better the match. This method, 
theuy uses the differences between the two scores on each trait to obtain a measure 
of similarity (or dissimilarity). Tlie most usual procedure computes these differ- 
ences, squares them, and then adds them up to get a similarity measure. Thus, if we 
have a profile with k traits, and if we further define 

Xif - Score of person i on trait / 

Xj,y - Score of standard profile on trait / 

then 

It 

and would represent the degree to which the profile of person i matched the 
standard profile. The larger the poorer the match. It is important to realize 
that the method does not concern itself at all with whether or not the scores 
of person i fall above or below the composite, that is, direction is not important with 
this matching procedure. All that counts is the closeness of profile points. 

A second method of defining profile similarity is expressed in terms of our 
old friend the correlation coefficient. A high correlation between the scores of 
individual i's profile and the scores of the ideal profile indicates that the two profiles 
have similar patterns, i.c., individual i scores high on those traits on which the ideal 
profile also has high scores and he scores low on those traits where the ideal profile 
also has low scores. Figure 3.12 shows examples of profiles which illustrate how the 
use of different methods for assessing similarity can result in different individuals 
being selected for the job. Examination of Figure 3.12 quickly reveals that the 
general pattern of person B's scores duplicates that of the ideal or standard profile 
much more closely than do the scores of person A. However, the actual scores 
obtained by person A appear to be closer in value to those of the standard profile 
than the scores on individual B's profile. We can, therefore, hypothesize that in- 
dividual A ought to have the lower (more desirable) score while individual B 
should have the higher correlation (more desirable) with the standard. As the data 
in Table 33 indicate, such indeed turns out to be the case. When the values given 
in Figure 3J2 are used to compute ZD®, person A's score (ZD%a) is 500, while 
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Figure 3.12. Example of effect of using different indices for profile 
matching. D2 procedure would select person A, while correlation pro- 
cedure would select person B 


person B's score (LD\^) is much larger, having a value of 2000. On the other hand, 
when correlations between profiles are computed, the correlation between profile 
A and the standard profile is computed = - 1.00, while the correlation between 
profile B and the standard, turns out to be LOO — complete agreement. Thus, 
if the method were used as a selection criterion, we would select person A; if 
we were to use correlation between profiles as a method, we would select person 

CHOOSING A PROCEDURE Wliich proceduTo is best is a question that can only be 
answered by empirical means in a particular setting. In all likelihood, however, neitlier 
the nor the correlation method is the best technique. If the traits on the 
profile have been selected on the basis of having significantly discriminated between 
good and poor employees (as indeed they most certainly ought to be selected), 
then the logical deduction is that high scores on a trait are to be desired and low 
scorers are to be avoided (or vice-versa, depending on the trait). If we assume, 
as we have generally, that the significant relationship between each trait on the 


Table 33 Values and Correlations Between Profiles of Individuals A and B 
and Standard Profile Shown in Figure 3,12 


Item 

Person A 

Score 

Person B 

Standard 

Da-s 


^A-S 

D ^ 

1 

50 

20 

40 

10 

-20 

___ 


2 

40 

30 

50 

10 

-20 



3 

50 

20 

40 

10 

-20 

100 


4 

40 

30 

50 

- 10 

- 20 

100 


5 

50 

20 

40 

10 

-20 

100 



230 


220 

10 

- 100 

500 

■m 


ra, = - 1.00 n, = 1.00 


^ It is beyond the scope of this book to explore the problems of profile analysis in more than 
a cursory way. It is hoped that the reader will become aware of some of the major difficulties 
which arise when we attempt to classify or select applicants using profiles, and that he may be 
interested in exploring the topic further via some of the references suggested at the end of 
the chapter. 
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profile and job success is positive and linear, then we would want to select people 
according to one of the following procedures: 

1. Select those people whose profile points tend to be the highest, i.e., their 
average profile score is used as a selection index. Using this procedure a person 
could have a large score and still be selected, as long as his profile points tended 
to be above the corresponding profile points for the standard. This procedure is 
equivalent to using a multiple regression selection model where each profile trait is a 
predictor and the regression weights are assumed equal for each predictor.® Low 
profile scores on one trait can be compensated for by high profile scores on another 
trait. 

2. Select those people who have profiles with the highest average profile score 
and whose points all he above their corresponding ideal profile counterparts. This, 
of course, is equivalent to a combination of the multiple cutoff selection method 
and the multiple regression method. The ideal profile points are used to establish 
minimum acceptable score values. All people thus qualifying are then evaluated via 
the multiple regression system. Such a procedure can probably only work in cases 
where the selection ratio is sufficiently small to enable one to employ rather 
stringent cutoff values. Certainly to use the average score on each trait for a group 
of successful employees as minimum acceptable values is creating a stiff hurdle 
for new applicants. 

Either of these latter procedures seems a somewhat more justifiable way to use 
profiles for selection than the first two procedures, or r. The concept of an 
^'idear* profile in which deviations in any direction are considered **bad'' can be 
seriously questioned on logical grounds. 

MULTIPLE HURDLE SYSTEM 

Most selection situations involve attempts to predict later success on some task 
through the use of one or more predictive measures obtained at the time of job 
application. However, some selection situations such as management training 
include somewhat lengthy periods and ultimate evaluation after quite some time, 
but with interim evaluations or hurdles at vanous points of progress. 

Consider the situation illustrated in Figure 3.13. Here we have diagramed a 
training program that might be used by a large corporation as a means of screening, 
training, and placing new college graduates within the corporation. The company 
initially hires a given number of college graduates, perhaps using college grades, 
interviews, letters of recommendation, and tests as a means of selecting people. 
All hires are told that their selection is on a probationary basis and that they mil 
be continually evaluated during their training program. If performance during train- 
ing is not satisfactory, they may be released from the program. 

It is certainly in the company's interest to make an accurate decision about each 
individual as early as possible. Similarly, it is equally in the best interest of the 
employee that a decision be made as early as possible. However, the degree to which 
it is possible to predict success as a result of the training program increases in 
correctness (that is, validity increases) the longer we are able to observe the per- 
formance of the individual during training. By the end of the third evaluation period 
we should certainly be able to predict much more accurately whether a trainee 
is going to finish the course successfully than we were able to do at the time he 
was hired. The situation is quite analogous to the problem of predicting the final 
» It would also be necessary that each predictor have an equal variance. 
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Two weeks fj Time of hiring 
of preliminary < 

indoctrination 1 . 1 sf evaluation 


6 weeks in 
finance 


4- 2ncl evaluation 


6 weeks in 
production 


>4" 3rd evaluation 


6 weeks in 
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Figure 3.13. Example of a typical 
Final evaluation management training program used to 
and job assign- train, evaluate, and place newly hired 
ment in company college graduates. 


grades of college students. Obviously, one can make better predictions by the 
time the student is vStarting his senior year than at the time he enters college. 
Figure 3.14 illustrates the change in validity that one might logically expect to 
occur in a situation such as that diagramed in Figure 3.15, 

In one sense the mechanics of a situation as shown in Figure 3.15 are identical 
to the more usual multiple predictor situations: A number of predictors of success arc 
available, but to obtain each additional predictor it is necessary that additional time 
and money be invested into that trainee. Sequential predictors arc used in several 
ways. Most frequently, one of the following methods is employed. 

1. A person must score above some minimum desirable score at each evaluation 
stage. Thus, each stage becomes a hurdle which the trainee must clear if he is to 
be kept in the program. 

2, A composite multiple regression is computed at each successive evaluation 
point, and the probability of success is computed for each person remaining in 
the program. Whenever this probability drops below some arbitrary value (for ex- 
ample, 25 percent), he is dropped from the program. 

PROBLEM OF RESTRICTION OF RANGE One difficulty that emerges in sequential 
selection situations is a problem known as the effect of "'restriction of rangc'^ upon 
validity estimates. If we have used predictor 1 to select people initially, and then if 
we subsequently compute the correlation between predictor 1 and the criterion 
or compute the correlation between some other predictor 2 and the criterion, our 
computed validity coefficients or arc likely to be underestimates of the validity 
we would have obtained had no preselection taken place. By preselecting we have 
restricted the range of ability (and therefore predictor scores) which will reduce 
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Predictors 

1 . School grades 3 2nd evaluation 

2. I St evaluation 4 3rd evaluation 


Figure 3.14, Diagrams showing the increase m validity to be expected as one 
obtains additional information about trainees as they progress through the different 
training phases shown in Figure 3.13. 

the correlation coefficient. Indeed, our predictor 1 acts m a manner similar to the 
control variable in partial correlation; since it has already accounted for a portion 
of the variance, the correlation r^c will be reduced. To get an estimate of what the 
validity truly is, one can use the correction formula.^ 



where R 20 == corrected validity of predictor 2 for entire group of applicants 
T 20 = computed validity for predictor 2 based upon restricted group 
= validity of initial screening instrument, predictor 1 
h 2 ~ correlation between predictors 1 and 2 

si = variance of predictor 1 in original group 

Si = variance of predictor 1 in restricted group 
® For a more extensive discussion of this topic and its importance to selection and placement 
see R, L. Thorndike. Personnel selection. Wiley, New York, 1949. 
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MODERATORS 

One of the more important concepts in selection and placement theory is the 
concept of the moderator variable. Sometimes referred to as a population control 
variable, a moderator variable may be viewed as any variable which, when varied 
systematically, has an effect upon the magnitude of the relationship between two 
or more other variables. 




0 0 
0-.0 


' 0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


Women 
r = 0.05 


Predictor 


Figure 3.15. Diagrams illustrating the effect on validity which can 
occur through the utilization of a moderator variable such as sex. 


Perhaps a hypothetical example (Figure 5.15) of how a moderator might function 
will serve to illustrate its influence upon the selection process. The top scatterplot 
illustrates a general validity of 0.50 between the predictor and a criterion. However, 
the '‘population'" represented in the scatterplot is one which includes both sexes, 
viz., both men and women are grouped together in determining validity. Even a 
casual inspection of the top scatterplot indicates (if men and women are coded 
differently as has been done here) that the pattern of scores observed for men 
differs from that observed for women. To get a clearer picture of exactly how they 

R. H. Gaylord and J. B. Carroll A general approach to the problem of the population 
control variable (abstract). American fsycnolopst, 1948, 3, 310. 
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differ, the two lower scatterplots in Figure 3.15 show the predictor-cnterion relation- 
ships separately for men and for women. Now the difference is striking. For the men 
we observe a high positive relationship — one that produces a validity of 0.80. For 
the women, on the other hand, we see that there is virtually no relationship between 
the predictor and the criterion. The validity for women is 0.05. 

The moderator variable in the above example is, of course, the variable of sex. 
The relationship between predictor and criterion is drastically affected by varying 
the moderator. The question *Vhat is the validity of my predictor'' clearly becomes 
more complex. What initially appeared to be a moderately respectable validity has 
now turned into two quite distinct and separate validities — one very high and 
one very low. One name for these latter validities might be conditional vcdiditieSy 
that is, the validity of the predictor given that the population consist of women or 
given that the population consists of menP- An interesting characteristic of moderator 
variables is that a moderator need not have any direct relationship with either the 
predictor or the critenon variable (that is, and = 0) . 

EXAMPLES OF MODERATORS 

Actual examples of moderators have been found in a number of research investiga- 
tions. Vroom (1960), for instance, found quite marked moderator effects using 
degree of motivation of managers and first-line supervisors as the moderating 
variable. All men studied were employees in either the Chicago or New York plant 
of a national delivery service company which specialized in delivering small packages 
and parcels from department and other retail stores to private residences Data 
from the study which best illustrate the moderator concept are given in Table 3.4. 

Table 3.4 Relationships Between a Measure of Nonverbal Reasoning and Ratings 
of Job Performance as a Function of the Motivation of the Worker 


Correlations Between Nonverbal Reasoning Scores and Supervisory Ratings of 



N 

Overall 

Performance 

Summary 

Appraisal 

Overall 
Results 
{Prod. Cost 
Qual) 

Overall 

Results 

{Skill, 

Methods, 

Effort) 

High motivation 
group 

31 

0.47** 

0.56*** 

0.33** 

0.21 

Moderate motiva- 
tion group 

28 

0.06 

-0.04 

-0 19 

-0.05 

Low motivation 
group 

32 

-0.07 

- 0 23* 

-0.17 

-0.31** 


* = Chance probability less than 5 times in 100 
** = Chance probability less than 1 time in 100 

*♦* = Chance probabihtv less than 1 time in 1000 , 

Source: Adapted from Victor H. Vroom. Some personality determinants of the effects of parttetpa- 
Hon. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., © 1960, p. 55. 

The reader who has had some exposure to the Analysis of Variance and multiple regression 
analysis in statistics may recognize that the presence of a moderator would be indicated by an 
interaction between the moderator and predictor in the former, or by a significant cross-product 
term in the multiple regression equation. 
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All supervisors were divided into three groups based upon their assessed degree 
of motivation using a composite of several motivation indices obtained in the re- 
search, Validities for a test of nonverbal reasoning ability were then obtained for 
each of four different types of supervisory ratings of these men. This was done 
separately at each motivation level. As Table 3.4 shows^ the test was appaicntly a 
quite valid predictor of how high a man would be rated by his supervisor if only 
men with high motivation were considered. If we systematically vary motivation 
by moving down to the groups having only moderate or low motivation levels, wc 
see a corresponding systematic change in the relationship between the test and the 
criterion. The lower the motivation of the employee, the less the validity of the 
predictor; in fact, the validities even become negative for the low motivation groups. 

Other examples of moderators can be found in studies by Dunnettc and Kirchner 
(1960) and Ghiselli and his coworkers (1956, 1960). The work of Dunnette and 
Kirchner has been directed primarily at identifying job-related moderators, that is 
grouping people into jobs which are similar in terms of their responsibilities to get 
maximum prediction within each job group. Ghiselli's method might be called a 
‘Variable-free” moderator system: People are grouped simply on the basis of how 
well their success can be predicted with no direct reference to any external variable. 
Fredericksen and Gilbert (1960) have also done research on moderators to deter- 
mine the degree to which a moderator’s effect is likely to be consistent over time. 
They found that a moderator identified in a 1954 study (Fredericksen and Melville^ 
1954) was still opeiating in a 1960 follow-up. 


MODERN VERSUS TRADITIONAL SELECTION THEORY 

Tlie concept of the moderator variable perhaps best illustrates the modern trend 
in selection and placement emphasis. Traditionally, selection and validation have 
been problems which were viewed as being best solved by simply establishing a 
criterion which appeared to be reliable and a predictor which could best predict 
that criterion. The emphasis wa.s almost completely upon the establishment of a 
high validity with little or no thought toward exploring the many additional vari- 
ables which, when varied, might add to or subtract from the obtained correlation. 
The general motto which all too often seemed to typify selection methodology was 
the slogan 'Tf it works, use it!'^ 

Without question, this policy was responsible for quite different developments 
in industrial psychology. Fiist, it probably contributed to the degree to which psy- 
chologists were accepted into industry. Management is generally oriented toward 
positive results as represented by improved selection, and is not oVerly concerned 
with how it is accomplished. Unfortunately, however, this orientation is also prob- 
ably responsible for the fact that validities in prediction have not risen substantially 
(if at all) during the past 50 years — a rather disturbing commentary upon the 
efforts of psychologists engaged in this type of work. In a 1955 review of a large 
number of validity studies, Ghiselli (1955) indicated that it is indeed an unusual 
event to obtain a validity coefficient of 0,50 or better. Figure 3.16 presents frequency 
distributions presented bv Ghiselli of validity coefficients of varying magnitudes for 
different types of jobs. Note that only in the distribution of validities for clerical 
workers using intelligence tests as predictors and proficiency measures as criteria 
are there a large number of validities above 0.50, 

Tlie current interest in moderators is representative of a broader and somewhat 




0.00 + 0.25 + 0.50 + 0.75 + 1,00 
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more sophisticated approach toward selection. It can be traced about to when 
Toops (1948) made an appeal for psychologists to consider the possibility that 
by stratifying people (for example, workers) systematically according to personal 
variables, one should be able to improve prediction. IIis method of classification, 
which he referred to as the addend procedure, is the forerunner of moderators. 


DUNNETTE'S SELECTION MODEL 


Perhaps the current view toward selection methodology can best be represented by 
the selection model proposed by Dunnette (1963). This model is shown in the 
diagram presented in Figure 3.17 and is designed to point out the maze of com- 
plexities and interrelationships which exist in the selection situation. The model 
may be viewed as more than an attempt to merely point out the dynamic nature 



Consequences 
(related to 

Situations organizational goals) 



S C 


Figure 3.17. Modification of Dunnette’s selection model, a diagram show- 
ing the complexities of any selection system. Every validation is subject to 
moderating effects of predictors, individuals, and situations. (Adapted from 
M. D. Dunnette, A modified model for selection research, Journd of Applied 
Psychology, 1963, 47, 317-323.) 


of selection — ^it also represents a plea for psychologists to take advantage of these 
dynamics and use them to best advantage in order to improve predictability. 

One can probably understand the point of view represented by the model in 
terms of the exact description used by Dunnette (1963, p. 318): 


Note that the modified prediction model takes account of the complex interactions 
which may occur between predictors and various predictor combinations, different groups 
(or types) of individuals, different behaviors on the job, and the consequences of these 
behaviors relative to the goals of the organization. The model permits the possibility of 
predictors being differentially useful for predicting the behaviors of different subsets of 
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individuals. Further, it shows th^t similar ]ob behaviors may be predictable by (^uite dif- 
ferent patterns of interaction between groupings of predictors and individuals or even that 
the same level of performance on predictors can lead to substantially different patterns of 
job behavior for different individuals Finally, the model recognizes the annoying reality 
that the same or similar job behaviors can, after passing through the situafaonal filter, lead 
to quite different organizational consequences. 

The current trend in selection represented by the awareness of moderators and 
by Dunnette^s selection model should result in progress in both the increased effi- 
ciency of selection and the degree of understanding of the dynamics of accurate 
prediction. 


SUPPRESSOR VARIABLES 

No discussion of selection would be complete without some mention of suppressor 
variables. In one sense a suppressor variable is similar to a moderator variable in 
that it is defined as **a variable which can have an effect upon the magnitude of a 
given predictor-cntenon relationship even though it has little or no relationship 
to the criterion vanable itself.” The dynamics of a suppressor variable in prediction 
can best be understood by reviewing again the concept of a partial correlation and 
its related measure, the semipartial correlation. In Chapter 2 it was stated that if 
one had two predictors and a criterion that were intercorrelated as shown here 



then the partial correlation between the criterion and predictor x, which is 
was defined as the correlation between Xi and C after the effects of x^ have been 
partialled out of both, so 
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Suppose we only want to remove the effects of Xo from the criterion prior to com- 
puting the correlation. Such a correlation is called a seniipartial or part correlation. 
For example, wc might be interested in the correlation between intelligence test 
scores (our predictor x,) and final skill level at the end of a typing training pro- 
gram (the criterion), might represent the initial skill level of all employees in 
terms of their typing speed prior to taking the training course. Thus, wc want to 
remove the effects of initial skill level upon final performance before computing the 
validity of our intelligence test. Our semipartial correlation now becomes 

( 2 > 



The mechanism of a suppressor variable is identical to that shown above except ( 1 ) 
generally, variable Xo has only a slight (if any) relationship to the criterion, and (2) 
one is interested in removing its effects from predictor x^. The general situation can 
therefore be diagramed as 



and the ''suppressed'' correlation is 






X 
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One cannot predict with complete certainty whether partial or semipartial cor- 
relations will be larger or smaller than the simple correlation existing between the 
variables, since the size of both the numerator and the denominator is affected by 
the partialling process. The only time this is not so is when the variable being 
partialled out is only related to one of the two other variables, as in the case of the 
suppressor. In such a situation only the denominator is subsequently affected 
(variance is removed) and the resulting semipartial correlation is larger than the 
simple unpartialled correlation between variables. 


CROSS-VALIDATION 

One feature of most multiple prediction selection systems is that in their develop- 
ment one typically tends to capitalize upon the chance variation that exists in the 
sample of employees being used for purposes of validation. This is particularly true 
with the multiple regression model, but applies as well to the multiple cutoff pro- 
cedure. Because the multiple regression model has least-square properties, i.e., we 
deliberately minimize the errors in predicting our particular sample, it is likely 
that if we now apply our equation to a new sample (from the same population) 
we will not find our prediction as efficient as before. Thus, our computed is an 
overestimate of what the future validity of our prediction system is apt to be, 
since using our equation for purposes of prediction automatically implies applying 
it to new samples of workers. This expected drop in is known in statistics as the 
shrinkage problem and can best be illustrated by examining Figure 3.18. 

Regression line 



Figure 3.18. Regression lines of best fit for two different 
sarnies of workers belonging to the same overall '^population.” 

In Figure 3.18 we have two samples of individuals. Each represents a random 
sample drawn from or belonging to the same population. For example, sample 
A might represent all job applicants for job X during the odd-numbered months, 
and sample B might represent all job applicants during the even-numbered months 
for a particular year. It would be highly unusual, even with very large numbers of 
applicants in each sample, for the two samples to be identical in terms^ of their 
scatterplots. Since their scatterplots can be expected to vary due to sampling error. 
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the correlation between the predictor and criterion (validity) can also be expected 
to vary somewhat, as can the regression equation computed on each sample. 

Suppose we took the regression equation computed on sample A and used it to 
predict scores from sample B. We obviously could not do as good a job in minimizing 
Ld^ using the A line with sample B as we could using the B regression line — after 
all, the B line by definition minimizes Ld^ for that sample. Any other line will 
therefore have a larger error associated with it. Thus must be reduced correspond- 
ingly. 

There are formulas available for estimating the amount of shrinkage one can 
expect when using this equation on a new sample. One such formula is 

= (W) 

where R2 = shrunken multiple correlation squared 

R2 = multiple correlation squared obtained from validation sample 
n = number of people in validation sample 
k = number of predictors in regression equation 

It is best, however, to cross-validate the equation by obtaining a second sample 
and trying it out to see how well it does predict. If there appears to be a very 
large drop, one may want to revise the equation (perhaps by combining both 
samples in one group). Large shrinkage is most often found when the sample sizes 
are small and/or the number of predictors is large relative to the sample size. 

Mosier (1951) has discussed a number of types of cross-validation that can be 
conducted depending upon the design of the study and whether one is concerned 
about generalizing only to a new sample or if broader generalizations concerning 
the prediction equation arc desired (for example, to different sexes, different 
criteria, etc,). The former is called a case of validity generdixaiion; the latter is a 
case of validity extension. Of course, greater shrinkage would be expected in the 
latter case, and formula 3.9 only applies for cases of validity generalization. 
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TESTING 

IN INDUSTRY 


Industry generally recognizes that psychological testing is the function of the 
trained psychologist. Whereas many other areas of work such as incentive develop- 
ment, training, accident reduction, market research, and advertising effectiveness 
are studied by professionals from other disciplines, testing is most often reserved 
for the psychologist. 

As stated in Chapter 1, tests were used in industry prior to 1910 by Hugo 
Miinsterberg in connection with various problems in his research for the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, Testing in industry has steadily increased since that 
time. During the two world wars, emphasis was placed on psychological tests, and 
the significant contributions made resulted in a tremendous impetus to the field 
during and immediately following these periods. Since 1945 the use of tests has 
become commonplace. In fact, as wc will discuss a little later, the problem is often 
more of restricting the use of tests than of trying to promote their acceptance. 

This chapter is intended to introduce the reader to the use of tests in industry 
by examining some of the advantages and disadvantages of psychological tests, by 
examining various types of tests which arc currently in vogue, and by looking at 
some of the special problems which accompany the use of tests. Since testing is so 
widespread and the number of different tests used are so numerous, it should be 
pointed out that this chapter only introduces the student to the world of tests. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

Merely assembling a batch of questions does not produce a psychological test. A 
test may best be defined as measuring a standardized sample of human behavior* 
As such, it must meet certain basic requirements. First, the sample of behavior 
should be both large enough and representative enough of the class of behavior 
we are measuring to allow us to generalize and predict from the test results. Second, 
by requiring the test to be standardized, we mean that the series of questions or 
tasks should be uniformly administered whenever subjects are given the test. Finally, 
all psychological tests must have the prerequisite characteristics of validity, reliability, 
and norms. 

Throwing together a series of questions regardless of whether they concern psy- 
chological topics does not elevate them to the level of psychological testing. For 
example, many newspaper columns and popular books of the parlor-game variety 
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present a series of questions; the person scores the answers and rates himself as 
*'excellent/^ *%ood/' ^^bad/’ or “awful.” These are not psychological tests; they are 
merely batches of questions. Of course, an individual often has an overwhelming 
curiosity to find out something secretly, and so the self-testing plan is very popular. 
The subject matter of these tests usually has wide appeal. For example, a column 
may ask you to determine whether you are an outstanding husband by answering a 
few questions. A person may have inscrutable wisdom, but the only way he can 
develop a test to measure such qualities is to have a senes of questions that have 
been answered m one way by successful husbands (whoever they are) and in a 
significantly different way by unsuccessful husbands. 


TEST NORMS 

Since the topics of reliability and validity were covered in detail in Chapter 2, 
no further explanation of their charactenstics seems necessary here. However, the 
topic of test norms is one of considerable importance and needs additional clarifica- 
tion. Nonns should be developed as a source of reference on all tests used in 
selection. 

A norm is a standard of reference; it enables one to understand the meaning of a 
test score. Depending on the test, a raw score may be reported in various ways: 
Total time to complete the test, number of items correct, or number of items at- 
tempted are a few of the raw scores obtained on tests. Actually, the raw score by 
itself on a psychological test is usually a meaningless figure. For example, on one 
test a score of 240 seconds may be poor, whereas on another test a score of 75 seconds 
may be exceptional. The problem is further complicated when a score of 180 seconds 
must be compared with a score of 95 items correct. Without the use of a norm, 
such comparisons would be impossible; at best, they would resemble an attempt to 
compare apples and peaches.^ 

The tw'o most widely used systems of norms are percentiles and standard scores. 
Both measures indirectly give information on the test performance of the individuals 
relative to a known population. They also show the relative position of one person 
in the group to the group as a whole. On a test to measure stenographic ability, 
an individual's raw score might be 105 words per minute with one error in transcrip- 
tion. Unless we had information about the range of speed based on many people, 
we could not know whether this rate of speed was good or poor. However, if this 
test has been given to 155 gainfully employed stenographers and this individual's 
score placed her in the 90th percentile, we would be in a position to estimate her 
ability to take shorthand as “exceptional'^ because she exceeds 9 out of 10 girls in 
shorthand speed. If this same individual types at a speed of 45 words per minute, 
and if this score is equivalent to the 20th percentile, we could conclude that 8 out 
of 10 employed stenographers are faster typists. Actually then, shorthand speed 
and typing speed can be compared. On the basis of the norms available, we can 
make a direct comparison of this girl's performance on these two tests, and our 
conclusion that she is very good in taking dictation but poor in typing is justified. 
Whether she is hired depends on the needs of the job; it is most probable that she 
would have to improve her typing speed before job placement would be possible. 

^ While norms are necessary to attach any real meaning to a test score, they are not neces- 
s|jry to the process of predicting some criterion of job success from the predictor scores. 
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For some clerical jobs speed is of great importance, but in others accuracy is more 
important. For example, speed rather than accuracy might be sought for address- 
ing circulars. On the other hand, extreme accuracy would be necessary for filing 
important papers. Sometimes separate norms on speed and accuracy arc necessary, 
as well as norms based upon a combination of the two measures. 

In the establishment of norms, specific infomiation should be available not only 
about the size of the group measured, but also about such facts as age level, whether 
the group is gainfully employed, whether it is a college population, and whether it 
consists of a normal unselected sampling. For example, a person who tests in the 
70th percentile of a normal population on an intelligence test can be considered as 
having above average intelligence. However, his probable success in a Grade A 
college or graduate school would be questionable. In other words, a norm is mean- 
ingful only when the characteristics of the population upon which it is based are 
known. 


TYPES OF TESTS 

Psychological tests may be categorized into various groupings depending upon the 
particular purpose of the classification system. Before proceeding further, it might 
be valuable to consider some of these classification systems. 

TYPE OF BEHAVIOR MEASURED 

Probably the most frequently used classification sysStem is based on the type of 
behavior that tests purport to measure. Tlius we find tests designated as intelligence 
tests, personality tests, interest tests, vision tests, music tests, art tests, mechanical 
tests, verbal tests, etc., where each group is fairly behavior specific. 

ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDE TESTS 

Very frequently authors will distinguish between tests of aptitude and tests of 
achievement The former is supposedly a measure of a peison^s potential in a given 
area, while the latter is a measure of a person's current skill or ability at the moment 
of testing. Since the same test can often be considered both an achievement test 
and an aptitude test depending upon use, this classification system is often a fuzzy 
one. Thus, with many tests one can (1) measure the amount of present skill, and 
(2) use the present score to predict future perfonnance. 


PAPER-AND-PENCIL TESTS AND PERFORMANCE TESTS 

Many tests are of the paper-and-pencil variety: The testee simply receives a test 
paper or printed booklet containing the test questions, and he records his responses 
in some written manner on the answer sheet that is usually provided. Many other 
tests, however, do not require a written response — rather, they involve some sort of 
manipulation activity such as handling pegs or blocks, or assembling mechanical 
objects. These latter tests are referred to as performance tests. 
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SPEED AND POWER TESTS 

Some (tests are constructed so that every item is wexy easy — the task is to com- 
plete as many items as possible in a short time. When test performance is based 
primarily upon the speed with which one works, the test is referred to as a speed 
test. The other extreme would be a test where the items were difEcult and the 
person was given as much time as necessary to complete the items. In such tests a 
person's score is based exclusively upon his ability to answer the questions conectly, 
no matter how long (within reason, of course) it takes. This type of test is called 
a power test. 

INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP TESTS 

There are a number of tests which are designed to be administered individually; 
that is, they cannot be given simultaneously to two or more people by a single 
examiner. An example would be the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. Very often 
individual tests are used for clinical evaluation. Group tests are those which may be 
taken by many people at the same time. For industrial testing, group tests are 
generally prefened because they are more economical to administer. 

LANGUAGE AND NONLANGUAGE TESTS 

Sometimes it is important to distinguish between those tests which require a knowl- 
edge of a particular language (such as English) m order to understand either the 
test instructions or the test items themselves. All such tests are called language 
tests because performance on them depends partially upon the language ability of 
the testce, regardless of the type of ability the test is designed to measure. In some 
cases it is desirable or necessary to avoid the language bias of a test. For example, 
to test the mechanical ability of people who are illiterate using a test that has com- 
plicated written instructions would be quite inappropriate. To solve this problem, 
tests have been constructed in certain areas which are ‘"language-free" tests: 
They require no language skill on the part of the testee. These are referred to as 
nonlanguage tests. 


TESTS VERSUS OTHER SELECTION DEVICES 

In this chapter our attention is devoted exclusively to examining psychological 
tests. However, tests are by no means the only predictive tool employed by the 
psychologist in a selection situation. Other standard selection aids are letters of 
recommendation, application blanks, and interviewing. Comprehensive selection 
programs will use these in addition to tests as part of the total selection process. In 
Chapter 5 these other methods will be discussed in greater detail. 


PROS AND CONS OF TESTING 

Psychological testing, in industry should be approached with caution. Testing is 
often regarded as a fascinating subject by the novice. In many instances the desire 
to introduce a testing program is fostered in the hope that a solution will be 
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obtained to a “no solution” problem. Even when tests are used, it is advisable to 
conduct an interview, check the application form information, and use the various 
other techniques recommended by good personnel procedure. 

The expected result of improving the selection of applicants is that training costs 
and labor turnover arc decicascd, production is increased, accidents and the prob- 
ability of accidents are reduced, and morale may be increased. However, the mere 
introduction of a valid testing program cannot act like a magic wand to wave away 
all difficult problems. Testing is no panacea, although testing in industry can have 
value if used correctly. However, an improvement in job performances of 10 to 20 
percent is often all that can be expected. Although better results arc sometimes 
obtained, this is the exception rather than the rule. 

Table 4.1 shows some data collected by Ghiselli (1955) on the efficiency of testing 

Table 4.1 Average Validity Coefficients for Various Types 
of Tests 


Type of Criterion 


Type of Test 

Training 

Job Proficiency 

Intellectual abilities 

Intelligence 

^8c 

19 c 

Innaedmtc memory 

29 c 

19 c 

Substitution 

26 c 

21c 

Arithmetic 

41 c 

21c 

Spatial abilities 

Spatial relations 

51c 

14 c 

Location 

24 c 

15c 

Perception of details 

Number comparison 

26 c 

21 c 

Name* comparison 

25 c 

21c 

Cancellation 

29 c 

20 c 

Pursuit 

19 c 

17 c 

Perceptual speed 

39 c 

27 c 

Mechanical comprehension 

Mechanical principles 

34 c 

26 c 

Motor abilities 

Tracing 

16 c 

16 c 

Tapping 

12 c 

14 c 

Dotting 

14 c 

15c 

Finger dexterity 

22 c 

19 c 

Hand dexterity 

38 n 

14 c 

Arm dexterity 

30 6 

17c 

Personality traits 

Personality 

16 

21c 

Interest 

14 d 

27 c 

Personal data 

44 c 

41c 


Less than 100 cases == no letter symbol 
® = 100 to 499 cases 
^ = 500 to 999 cases 
= 1000 or more cases 

Source; E. E. Ohisclli. The mea$urement of occupational aptitude. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1955, 
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for various types of industrial tests. Ghiselli examined large numbers of validation 
studies and classified them in terms of the type of test being used and the type of 
criterion involved. All validities within a particular category were then averaged to 
give the figures shown in Table 4.1. Note that only three of the values in Table 4.1 
exceed 0.40 in size, and that two variables are not tests but are personal history 
items. While the process of averaging used by Ghiselli definitely masks some very 
substantial validities, it should be sufficiently clear that testing is not a complete 
solution to the selection problem. 

From the point of view of the statistician, such correlations are, of course, too 
low for individual prediction purposes. The relationship is nevertheless useful, for 
even such slight help in predicting success is better than if no tests were given, as 
was made clear in the earlier discussion of the selection ratio. 

In the discussion of job satisfaction and morale in later chapters, we will find that 
many other factors, in addition to an individuaFs ability, help to determine perform- 
ance. Gompelling reasons for continuing on a job can compensate for an employee’s 
limited ability. On the other hand, for many reasons a person may be a failure on a 
job even though he has the ability to be successful. Success or failure depends upon 
other things besides ability. Most industrial testing programs limit the functions to 
be measured to certain specific abilities and do not consider the other contributing 
factors. Furthermore, the claim cannot be made that even ability is perfectly 
measured. 

It is no wonder that psychological tests in industry cannot do a perfect job at 
the present time. Anyone who expects perfection is unaware of the real situation. 
For example, a girl who worked in a certain watch factory had an abnormally poor 
score on a finger and tweezer dexterity test. In this instance better test scores were 
correlated with better job performance. This girl actually had a poor production 
record, and since salary was determined on a piece-rate basis, her earnings were 
very low. She was also rated as a poor worker by her supervisor. Nevertheless, she 
was among the workers who had the longest tenure of employment. An interview 
with her revealed that she was under extreme financial pressure and simply could 
not afford to be out of work one day. Moreover, experience had taught her that she 
did not last at jobs very long, except for her present one, and so she was content to 
stay on even though the psychological test predicted poor ability and her production 
records verified the prediction. An opposite example is offered by the man who 
made an excellent score in a battery of tests for salesmen. He possessed all the 
traits and abilities considered desirable but had worked out very poorly on the job. 
An interview revealed that he was married to a wealthy woman and did not need 
money; he had taken the job in order to acquire a cloak of respectability. The fact 
that he did not sell as much as the next fellow was of little concern to him. 

The practical expediency of costs often determines the extent of the test battery. 
For the average job, the cost of testing would be excessive if the test period required 
more than twenty or thirty minutes. Since all aspects of ability cannot be measured 
in this time period, the effectiveness of the test battery is necessarily lowered. Psy- 
chological tests are useful but limited in scope. We repeat this over and over, not to 
defend or attack testing, but to give a clear and honest understanding of the possi- 
bilities. Testing is desirable, but care must be exercised that testing, when applied 
in industry, is appropriate. ^ 

For example, some years ago an employer in a certain factory was interested m 
introducing a testing program and consulted one of this text s authors. The em- 
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ployer complained of Ins high turnover, long training period, and many other diffi- 
cult problems. He wanted to introduce a battery of psychological tests so that his 
selection of employees would be improved. He now believed that testing would 
solve all his problems. A subsequent review of the type of work done in the 
factory indicated that psychological tests might be of value. In the discussions it 
was found that his labor supply was rather limited. A high-school education, cither 
general or academic, was considered a basic requirement for hiring. The question 
was raised as to why a high school diploma was necessary, and why graduates of 
a general rather than a vocational high school were considered desiiablc. Probing 
revealed that the policy of the firm was to avoid union organization. In line with 
this policy, the factory never hired experienced people because they might be union 
members, and graduates of vocational high schools were not hired because it was 
believed that they were directly or indirectly connected with the unions. The point 
of view in this text is neither for nor against unions, and it is not the intention to 
introduce extraneous material during a presentation of psychological testing. How- 
ever, this illustration serves to indicate that this employer wanted to use psycho- 
logical tests to be able to continue avoiding unionization and still improve the 
selection of the applicants. This was called to his attention and he was advised to 
reconsider his so-called basic qualifications, since there was an available supply of 
experienced people. But he was adamant; he wanted the battery of tests to select 
the inexperienced people he considered hiring. 

In many situations a person does not know what to do either because tlie prob- 
lem he faces is too difficult or because there may be more than one correct solution. 
Similar situations arise in connection with hiring practices, and in such cases an 
employer may grasp at the idea of psychological testing as a drowning man sup- 
posedly grasps at a straw. If two applicants arc available for a job paying $^0,000 
a year and both appear to be exceptionally good, the executive officer may prefer to 
^'pass the buck'^ so that he cannot be blamed if the one employed docs not prove to 
be as successful as predicted. At such a time he will believe that ))sycho!ogical test- 
ing or even fortunetelling might be good; for once the decision has been made, it is 
impossible to know whether the other applicant would have been any better. Hence 
a psychologist may be called in to give some tests and recommend hiring one of the 
two applicants. The extent of help a psychologist can give in such a predicament is 
limited. At best, he can only analyze and interpret the test results of the two candi- 
dates and point out any differences the tests reveal. He may not know — and in most 
instances cannot guess — whether the tests are related to successful job performance. 


SOME DANGERS IN TESTING 

The use of tests in the competitive and profit-conscious world of modern industry 
results in certain problems. One should always be aware of and on guard for these 
problems. 

ovERi»ROMOTioN A great danger in psychological testing is the possibility of its 
being oversold to a prospective client. Many psychological testing organizations 
exist, and some make overly enthusiastic claims to potential clients. When these 
organizations employ professional psychologists, the likelihood of exaggerated claims 
is not too great; but when they employ people who are immature professionals or 
pseudopsychologist^, there may be trouble. Psychological testing is a good thing, 
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but like all good things it may be overdone. When unscrupulous individuals who 
claim to be psychologists fail to maintain rigidly high standards imposed by pro- 
fessional practice, then the use of testing can be harmful. All claims must be based 
upon substantial data, and they must be examined. The profession would rather have 
psychological testing proceed slowly than have it suffer a senes of setbacks because 
of exaggerated claims or invalid uses. Precisely because of the generalized acceptance 
of tests, considerable caution must be exercised. 

COMPETENCE OF THE TESTERS Before a business concern hires a psychologist or a 
professional organization to introduce a testing program, it should take the pre- 
caution of determining professional competence. As suggested in Chapter 1, the 
attainment of graduate degrees in psychology, membership m professional societies, 
and relative extent of experience should serve as guideposts. Costs should be related 
to the professional level of the staff and time spent in performing services. Further, 
the competent psychologist cannot guarantee absolute or positive results. All that 
he can do is indicate the possibilities and degree of expected success. 

“secret” techniques and tests In the profession of psychology, and specifically 
in the use of psychological tests, secret formulas and secret techniques are highly 
unlikely. People who claim to use them are either unprofessional or unethical and 
should be so considered until they offer evidence to prove their claim. This evidence 
should be independently evaluated by professionals. 

USING TESTS WITHOUT AMPLE REASON Previous sections have stressed the need for 
the statistical validity of a test to be established prior to its use. Sometimes all that 
is necessary for a test to become part of a selection procedure is for it to have a 
catchy name or to *'look like” it should measure whatever skill is wanted (i.e., have 
face validity to the user) . 

Some years ago in New York City, finger dexterity testing was the vogue. One of 
the department stores used such a test to select packers, and within a short time 
many other stores followed suit. These other stores had no data but assumed that 
the first one knew what it was doing. Actually, this was not the case. The first store 
based its approval of the testing program on scanty research and an ambiguous 
report. Finger dexterity tests can be used with some success for certain purposes, but 
they have no value in the selection of packers. Blum and Candee (1941a) obtained 
correlations of about zero between the test results and the production records of a 
gioup of department store packers and wrappers. In a follow-up study the same 
authors found that speed and accuracy in clerical detail bore a closef relationship 
to employee production than finger dexterity (Blum and Candee, 1941b). 

It is necessary to have an understanding of the background of psychological test- 
ing before using such tests. Otherwise one is not in a position to know the diflEer- 
ence between a psychological test and a mere series of questions. 

A joint committee of the American Psychological Association, the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association, and the National Council on Measurements Used 
in Education has published a set of recommendations in connection with test 
stejUllili^ (American Psychological Association, 1954). Were all test developers and 
to adhere rigidly to these recommendations, the consumer of tests would 
be on safer ground. The serious student of testing should be completely familiar with 
this set of standards. 
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ADVANTAGES OF TESTS IN INDUSTRY 

The major advantage of psychological tests when used in industry is that the 
test is an objective and standardized behavior sample which lends itself well to 
statistical evaluation. Generally, it is easier to determine the value of a test than 
it is to evaluate other selection devices such as interviews, letters of recommendation, 
etc. Also, tests tend to be less subject to bias — ^particularly tests of aptitude and 
achievement. Tests of interest and personality (sometimes referred to as ''inven- 
tories'' rather than tests) may be more susceptible to either unconscious or dclibeiate 
bias on the part of the applicant under certain conditions. (This pioblcm will be 
discussed in more detail in a later section.) 

In most cases the cost of tests is not particularly high relative to the costs of other 
personnel evaluation aids, especially if the tests are of the papcr-and-pencil rather 
than the performance type. A great deal of information about a person can usually 
be gathered in a relatively short period of time by using tests. Testing in industry is 
a useful aid in modem business and deserves serious consideration, despite the short- 
comings mentioned earlier. 

The great advantage in testing is that it can improve the selection process. The 
problem of hiring inexperienced people is faced by all firms to some dcgiee. Such 
employees need many months of training. The cost of hiring plus the cost of training 
often total between $500 and $400 per employee, and in many cases may even 
total several thousands of dollars. If an employer expects to continue in a com- 
petitive business, such costs must be kept to a minimum. Psychological testing can 
reduce the costs of hiring people who will be successful, for its goal is measuring 
aptitude and predicting ultimate success among inexperienced applicants. However, 
as Brown and Ghiselli (1952) point out, it is not safe to assume that tests which 
best predict trainability will predict job proficiency equally well. 

In an exhaustive review of all studies reporting the coirelation between test per- 
formance and the two criteria of trainability and job proficiency, Brown and Ghiselli 
found only a slight tendency for a test that proves useful in predicting trainability 
also to be useful in predicting job proficiency, and vice versa. This means that facttirs 
important in learning a job may differ considerably from those that are important 
in maintaining proficiency on the job. After all, a bright person with certain skills 
may leam a job very quickly. However, if the job is not personally challenging or 
satisfying, he may terminate or perfonn in a manner considered unsatisfactory by 
his superiors. 

Psychological tests can also be useful in the selection of experienced applicants. 
In many instances these tests serve as the only good check on the possibly exag- 
gerated claims of an applicant. Some applicants successfully bluff their way through 
an application blank and an interview, but faking a test can be more difficult. Many 
girls who claim to have experience as power sewing machine operators base their claim 
on nonindustrial experience; there is a sewing machine in their home, and their mother 
has taught them to use it. They also claim to know the operations of the machine 
as well as various types of stitching. An interview cannot easily check such claims, 
but a standardized test can establish the accuracy as well as the speed of perform- 
ance, Further, when norms are available the individual's ability can be judged more 
accurately than is possible when judgment is based solely upon an interview. 

Psychological testing is also useful in selecting people with promotional ability, 
discovering reasons for job failure based upon personality traits, and even determin- 
ing susceptibility to accidents, as we shall see in later sections of the text. 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD TESTING 

It must be remembered that all people who take tests are human beings and must 
be considered as such. It is safe to say that the average individual, regardless of his 
previous success or failure with psychological or school tests, does not relish the 
idea of being tested. He is likely to be nervous and frightened, and to exhibit anxiety 
and manifest considerable tension. In giving a test to an individual, the objective is 
to obtain that person's most typical functioning The behavior mentioned can inter- 
fere with normal functioning. However, the extent of interference can only be esti- 
mated. Chances are that the inexperienced examiner underestimates this interference 
to the same extent that the subject overestimates it; the happy medium is somewhere 
in between. The experienced examiner takes pains to develop rapport. He is frank 
and interested and explains the purpose of the test within the limits of the direc- 
tions. He attempts to encourage relaxation or at least reduce the applicant's tension. 

An individual displays fear of psychological tests for many reasons. He may feel 
that the test will be unfair and will therefore prevent him from getting the job. 
Also, he may be unable to estimate whether he is doing well or poorly. He often 
thinks that the test is an imposition to which he should not be subjected He recog- 
nizes that the test is a challenge, and like most people he prefers not to be challenged 
in this manner, For all these reasons the attitudes of the person taking the test must 
be taken into consideration. 

The employer who sponsors a testing program has still another point of view. Fre- 
quently his motives arc not altruistic but are concerned with dollars and cents. 
For him the real question is how many dollars will be saved as a result of the test 
program. Naturally, the cost of the program can be determined. But few psycholo- 
gists, icgardless of their experience, are able to estimate the savings which may 
accrue with anything resembling reasonable accuracy unless they are provided with 
a means of converting criterion data to dollar signs. To make a reasonably accurate 
estimate, the psychologist would have to know the cost of the training program 
per individual, the profits before and after the introduction of the program, and other 
related figures. Most employers do not give this information to strangers, even psy- 
chologists; some do not even know. 

Some employers arc willing to introduce a testing program and pay the psychologist 
a fee based upon a certain percentage of the money saved. The ethics of such a 
proposal are questionable, and certainly the arrangement is unfair to the psycholo- 
gist and should be avoided. After all, a surgeon is paid regardless of whether the 
patient lives or dies; in fact, he is often paid in advance Also, as we said earlier, 
an employer sometimes grasps at psychological tests as a last straw to help him 
with a problem that psychological testing really cannot solve. Unless he is acquainted 
with the possibilities of the tests and warned that success is not certain, he may be- 
come annoyed, dissatisfied, and even adverse to psychological testing. 

Another group of people whose attitudes toward psychological tests should be 
mentioned are union officials and members. It is safe to say that, up to the present 
time, unions have not been very sympathetic to psychological testing programs. 
Part of this reaction can be accounted for by the unions' mistrust of '‘scientific" 
management, for they erroneously consider psychological testing as a phase of 
"scientific" management. Business organizations which have union contracts are 
likely to encounter difficulties in introducing a test battery as a means of selecting 
employees- Correctly or incorrectly, the union figures that this is an attempt to 
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hedge on the various clauses in its contract that deal with the closed shop or general 
hiring practices. Many union executives believe that psychological testing serves 
only the interests of the employer; the fact that it advances the interests of the 
employee is open to debate. The unions' general disapproval of psychological testing 
programs must be reckoned with in a unionized industry. 

Unfortunately, psychological testing has been subjected to more than its share 
of public criticism in recent years. It seems at times to be a favorite target for 
any group or person who needs a focal point to cngcndei dissatisfaction While the 
use of psychological tests m the public school system has borne the brunt of these 
attacks, industrial testing has received its share. Examples of such critics aic Hoff- 
man's The Tyranny of Testing (1962), Black's They Shall Not Pass (1963), Gross's 
The Brain Watchers (1962), and Whyte's The Organization Man (1956). The last 
two authors were particularly ciitical of using tests to determine the fate of an 
individual as a job applicant. Whyte has even gone so far as to provide “tips" on 
how to get the “kind of score" psychologists “want" with their tests. 

There is no question that tests are being misused and abused in some instances 
— indeed, we have already given examples and will give more later. However, test 
users today tend to be a rather competent lot, and employers themselves are becom- 
ing more sophisticated. Most test publishing houses maintain certain standards con- 
cerning who may purchase their tests. While these standards are sometimes difficult 
to enforce, th^^ do discourage the incompetents from getting involved in testing. 
The major difficulty generally occurs with those pscucloprofcssionals who have de- 
veloped their own test which they peddle to anyone interested in buying it as a 
panacea. The real tragedy is that there are enough gullible management people to 
make the charlatans' efforts prosper. 

As an example of this gullibility, one of the authors received a visit one day from 
a plant manager and his personnel director. Both were from a city several hundred 
miles distant. The reason for their visit was that a friend of the personnel manager 
who resided in the author's city had sent him a 15-question test of introversion- 
extroversion which he had cut out of the daily paper. Although the personnel 
manager had misplaced it before he could show it to the plant manager, the latter 
was so interested in its potential that both men had travelled several hundred miles 
in an attempt to get more information about the test. They wanted to use the test 
to screen applicants for their industrial sales force. Appalling as this illustration is 
of the degree to which management is all too often naive about tests and their 
appropriate use, it is only one of many such incidents that the authors have ex- 
perienced. 

Stagner (1958) has experimentally demonstrated the degree to which personnel 
managers can be “duped" by fallacious tests. He gave a group of personnel man- 
agers a published personnel inventory, but instead of giving each man his obtained 
scares, a fake “personality profile" was returned to each man with thirteen personality 
traits circled in red as being descriptive of that manager. As shown in Table 4.2, all 
managers had the same thirteen traits circled. These items had been collected from 
horoscopes, dream books, etc,, and the thirteen circled items were chosen randomly. 

Each manager was tlien asked to read over the items marked for him and decide 
how accurate each one was, using a scale from (a) amazingly accurate to (e) almost 
entirely wrong. The results showed that half of the managers felt their profile was 
an amazingly accurate overall description of them, 40 percent thought it was a 
“rather good" description, and the remaining 10 percent said their profiles were 
just average descriptions of their personality. The results for each item are given 
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Table 4.2 Evcduations of Items by 68 Personnel Managers When Presented as a 
*Tersondity Analysis*' 


Judgment as to Accuracy of Item 
Percent^ Choosing 



aP 

b 

c 

d 

e 

1. You have a great need for other people to hke 
and admire you 

39 

46 

13 

1 

1 

4. You have a tendency to be critical of yourself. 

46 

36 

15 

3 

0 

5. You have a great deal of unused capacity which 
you have not turned to your advantage. 

37 

36 

18 

1 

4 

7. While you have some personality weaknesses, 
you are generally able to compensate for them. 

34 

55 

9 

0 

0 

9. Your sexual adjustment has presented problems 
for you. 

15 

16 

16 

33 

19 

10. Disciplined and self-controlled outside, you 
tend to be worrisome and insecure inside. 

40 

21 

22 

10 

4 

12, At times you have serious doubts as to whether 
you have made the right decision or done the 
right thing. 

27 

31 

19 

18 

4 

15. You prefer a certain amount of change and 
variety and become dissatisfied when hemmed 
in by restrictions and limitations. 

63 

28 

7 

1 

1 

16. You pride yourself as an independent thinker 
and do not accept others^ statements without 
satisfactory proof. 

49 

31 

12 

4 

4 

18. You have found it unwise to be too frank in 
revealing yourself to others. 

31 

37 

22 

6 

4 

20. At times you are extroverted, affable, sociable, 
while at other times you are introverted, 
wary, reserved. 

43 

25 

18 

9 

5 

21. Some of your aspirations tend to be pretty 
unrealistic. 

12 

16 

22 

43 

7 

23, Security is one of your major goals in life. 

40 

31 

15 

9 

5 


®Not all percentages add to 100% because o£ omissions by an occasional subject. 

^ Definitions of scale steps as follows: a. amazingly accurate, b. rather good, c. about half and half, 
d* more wrong than right, e. almost entirely wrong. 

SouROi ; R. Stagner. The gullibility of personnel managers. Personnel Psychology, 1958, 11, 347- 
352. 

in Table 4.2. The moral of the story, of course, is that you can impress anyone 
with the wisdom of your ability to assess personality if you keep your statements 
on a generally favorable level — a fact fortune tellers have been exploiting for 
hundreds of years. 

ETHICAL STANDARDS OF TESTING 

To prevent, as much as possible, the misuse of psychological tests, the ethical 
code officially adopted by the American Psychological Association (1959) devotes 
considerable space to test distribution and use. Some of the major aspects of this 
code are as follows: 

1. The sale and distribution of tests should be restricted to qualified users. Who 
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is qualified will vary, of course, with the type of test and the background require- 
ments of the psychologist, 

2. Test scores should only be released to those individuals qualified to interpret 
them. 

3. A person should not be subjected to testing under false pretenses. For ex- 
ample, the psychologist in industry may be placed in a conflict situation between 
loyalty to the person being tested and loyalty to his employer. In many cases he 
must guarantee anonymity to the person taking the test in cider to get his coopera- 
tion, only to find pressure put on him from management to release the scores of 
certain individuals who were tested It is the responsibility of the psychologist to 
keep the testee clearly informed at all times of the purposes of the testing and the 
uses to which his scores will be put. 

4. Tests should not be released for public use without adequate objective data 
to support their merit. If a test is being given for research (testing the test), this 
should be clearly indicated to all concerned. 

5. Test manuals containing normative data and validity and reliability informa- 
tion should be made available for all tests. This information should be kept current. 

6. Tests or parts of tests should never be published or presented in a public 
media such as newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Besides the above, several additional standards might be stated. 

7. All testing sessions should be carried out under standardized conditions with 
a qualified test examiner present. 

8. One should never *'prep’' a person for a particular exam. To do so invalidates 
the test results, as the score received is no longer a true representation of the in- 
dividual in comparison with those individuals who were not ‘‘helped.^' 


INTRODUCING A TESTING PROGRAM 

Chapter 2 discussed in some detail the basic steps necessary in the proper estab- 
lishment of a selection program. Since a testing program is one type of selection 
program (remember that there are other kinds of predictors of job success), these 
steps bear repeating: 

1. Examine the job in question. 

2. Select a criterion. 

Select a predictor. 

3. Measure job perfonnancc. 

Measure test perfonnance. 

4. Relate test performance to job performance. 

5. Accept or reject the test as being of value. 

The introduction of a testing program in a business organization demands that 
a research program accompany it. Attempts to select applicants with the aid of 
psychological tests based upon opinion and judgment rather than statistical facts 
are rarely, if ever, justified. 

Before introducing a test battery, it is extremely advisable for employers to consult 
an industrial psychologist. He not only has training and background in tests but 
also has had experience with different testing programs. He knows that there is 
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no shortcut in the process, and that a testing program must be accompanied by 
research. There is a practical reason for research to parallel a testing program. A 
decision must be made as to which applicants will be recommended for hiring and 
which will be turned down. It is not at all safe to assume that the applicant with 
the highest score will be the best person for the job. For example, it has been 
unequivocally determined that in many occupations the people with the highest 
scores on an intelligence test are not necessarily the most successful employees; 
in many jobs scores above a certain point are conducive to inefficiency and high 
turnover. In many occupations the best employee, from the point of view of a pre- 
diction based upon an intelligence test score, is the one who ranks in the middle 
range. It is often necessary to establish a maximum test score above which it is 
unsafe to hire; a minimum score must also be established, below which it is unsafe 
to hire. In other words, test results must be compared with success on the job 
in such a manner as to determine adequately the statistical validity of that test as 
a selection instrument. 

Another reason for employers to utilize the services of a psychologist is that some 
tests have misleading names: They can be used for selecting workers in occupations 
other than that implied by the name of the test For example, the Minnesota 
Clerical Test is a name-checking and number-checking test, but it has been found 
useful in the selection of inspectors and also department store packers. In both 
these instances the usefulness of this test was greater than when it was used to 
select clerical workers. 

It cannot be expected that a battery of psychological tests which has been used 
successfully in one company will give the same degree of success in another. The 
type of personnel in two neighboring plants manufacturing the same type of 
product may vary tremendously. If known to the applicants, such factors as work- 
ing conditions, morale, and selection technique used may predispose the better 
applicants to seek jobs in one plant rather than the other. Moreover, age, sex, skin 
color, and religion as a basis of selection are often artificial factors and may vitiate 
the validity of the testing program. 

Because of relatively recent school experience, young people are often more familiar 
with pcncil-and-paper tests and as a result do better on them. Older people may be 
frightened at the very thought of writing, as a result not only of passive decay but 
also of certain unpleasant memories connected with school tests. If factory A hires 
young people and gives a pencil-and-paper test, such a test may work for that 
factory. Factory B may be just as successful from the point of view of production 
but may hire older people who are equally efficient. This factory will probably not 
be able to use the pcncil-and-paper test which was successful in factory A. Thus 
the principle that test batteries should not be borrowed is important. Naturally, 
this does not mean that one should not attempt to benefit from the experience of 
others, for such information may provide useful leads. 

Also, as mentioned in Chapter 3, one may obtain differential prediction with the 
same test for different subgroups of people on the same job (moderator effects). 
In a study on the selection of sewing machine operators, Blum (1943) devised a 
zigzag pattern which the subjects were required to follow, using an actual machine 
with a needle but no thread. They were also required to sew a zigzag pattern in 
between two lines. 

Before this job sample could be claimed to be a valid test for selection, it was 
necessary to test the test. In this particular study it was found that this sewing task 
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was moderately helpful in selecting experienced operators, but was practically useless 
in selecting inexperienced operators, that is, the test was a valid predictor of success 
for experienced applicants but not for inexperienced ones. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING TESTS IN INDUSTRY 

A very important reason why a psychologist experienced in psychological testing 
should be employed for a test program m industry lies in the nature of the problems 
that arise in giving tests. Applicants or employees who take tests are likely to be 
cautious. They need encouragement in order to give their most typical performance, 
and they must be given honorable guarantees. Regardless of their success on the 
job, employees worry about the test, for they feel that poor test performance may 
cost them their job. If the precaution of dispelling such ideas is not taken, they arc 
likely to show antagonism and resentment, and the employer will have a serious 
morale problem on his hands. Much of the anxiety of employees can be relieved 
by statements to the effect that the testing program to be used in the company 
in the future will depend upon whether the established employees do well on the 
tests, and that if the employees do not do well it will mean that the tests are 
unsuitable for the company. It is also desirable, when possible, not to give the 
employer the exact test results in any individual case; knowledge that individual 
test results will not be revealed gives the employees further reassurance. 

The attitude of the examiner while administering the tests is important, lie must 
be friendly and show a personal interest in the subjects but still maintain the 
standardized conditions for the test. He must know how to cope with unanticipated 
responses during the testing— laughing fits, talking, and even cursing. Ability to 
handle these so that they cause a minimum of interference is a prerequisite of an 
experienced examiner. The person administering the test piogram not only should 
be trained in psychological testing techniques but also should spend an apprentice 
period with an experienced examiner. This is true regardless of whether he has a 
master's degree in psychology or not. Some years ago one author hired an outstand- 
ing graduate student to help administer an industrial testing program, llie student 
phoned him that the tests could not be given because of a broken stopwatch. 'Fhe 
author's hurried taxi ride with a spare stopwatch proved to be unnecessary, for the 
student's watch merely needed winding. In his many courses the young man had 
never been taught to anticipate an unwound stopwatch. 


CURRENT TESTING PRACTICES 

The development and use of tests in industry are widespread at the present time, 
and they promise to continue on an increasingly broad scale. Tlie remainder of this 
chapter will deal with just how extensive industrial testing is and will give examples 
of several testing programs and specific tests used in industry. 

EXTENSIVENESS OF TESTING 

To list all the companies in the United States that use psychological tests would 
be a lengthy and impossible task— impossible because published test results of studies 
are often described without mention of the specific companies involved. Moreover, 
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the companies that pay for research sometimes regard the material as ''top secret"' 
or as their private property, and so their policy is to discourage reports in the liter- 
ature. Such a policy often gives a company an advantage over its competitors, and 
from this point of view the policy is wise. But at the same time it constitutes an 
obstacle in the development and use of tests An incomplete list of the companies 
which have used psychological testing can be made, however, and in some respects 
may be said to comprise an industrial Who’s Who. This list has not been organ- 
ized on the basis of either the type of company or the type of test problem because 
it was believed that a random order would best illustrate the wide and varied use 
of the tests. A random list of some of the companies and the tests used is as follows: 

The Johnson & Johnson Company, well-known manufacturers of surgical bandages, 
have used tests to select foremen and clerical workers. The Vega Airplane Company 
and the Curtiss Wright Corporation use tests in their selection process. R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Inc., has developed a battery of tests to measure the primary mental 
abilities needed for job success with them. The Sun Oil Company has been in- 
terested in developing a battery which would be suitable for selecting people who 
could be trained to operate machine tools. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has 
had successful experience with personality, intelligence, and mechanical aptitude tests 
in the selection of many different types of employees. The Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation has found the use of tests for the promotion of employees successful. 
Aptitude tests as well as intelligence tests have been used by the A. C. Spark Plug 
Division of General Motors, the Woodward Governor Company, and Martin and 
Schwartz, Inc. The Harwood Manufacturing Company and the Kaiser Glove Com- 
pany arc two firms in the needle trades which have hired operators with the aid 
of tests. The American Aluminum Company selected a group of prospective foremen 
for training on the basis of psychological test scores. Apprentice toolmakers are 
hired by the Scovill Manufacturing Company with the aid of tests. The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company uses a battery of manv tests to select a category 
of employees known as "electrical trouble men.” The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany has found tests helpful in the selection of substation operators. Westinghouse 
Electric Company uses tests as part of its promotion program for clerical workers. 
The Atlantic Refining Company selects men for responsible positions, such as 
accountants and statisticians, with the aid of tests. Most of the insurance companies 
—among them Liberty National Life Insurance Company, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company — ^have found test batteries 
helpful in selecting agents. 

Tlic Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago uses both personality and intelli- 
gence tests in its selection process. Considerable research has been done by the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation; this concern has developed its own tests, such as the 
Kimberly-Clark packing and inspection test, which have been made available to 
the profession. 

W. T. Grant hires clerical workers on the basis of tests. The Tremco Manufactur- 
ing dompany has done much research on the selection of salesmen. R. H. Macy 
has used psychological tests for years in hiring employees for many of its depart- 
ments. Procter & Gamble has found tests useful in selecting salesmen and sales 
managers. Aptitude tests have proved valuable to the Todd Company in hiring 
salesmen. 

It is very difficult to obtain any really accurate set of figures indicating, in per- 
centage terms, the frequency with which tests are employed in industry. One major 
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difficulty is that many firms may use tests only occasionally for specific openings 
which occur at infrequent intervals. Other firms may rely on some state or govern- 
ment agency such as the State Employment Service to do most of their testing and 
preliminary screening for them. Thus, one must really differentiate between formal 
and informal testing programs before attempting to determine the frequency with 
which industrial firms arc using tests as a method of screening job applicants. 

One such survey was carried out in 1959 by the Industrial Relations News, a trade 
magazine (1959). They surveyed 200 companies to see what percent used fonnal 
testing programs for job applicants. Sixty-five percent reported having such a pro- 
gram. Of those with a testing program, all agreed that their programs were highly 
useful and that they fully intended to continue them. When the non test users 
were queried, 60 percent felt that testing could be useful, 2 percent felt testing was 
of little value, and 38 percait had no opinion. Thus, of the total sample only about 
14 percent were not of the opinion that testing was of considerable value m an in- 
dustrial setting. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT TESTS 

A majoi difficulty often cncoimtered by a person wanting to install a testing pro- 
gram is where to find information about various kinds of tests— particularly informa- 
tion related to test use in industrial settings. There arc a number of excellent sources 
for such information, and anyone who is apt to become involved in a testing pro- 
gram should be aware of these references. 

Probably the l)cst single source of test information is a series of Mental Measure- 
ment Yeerrhooks edited by Oscar K. Burns. Published periodically, Burns' books 
represent a continuing attempt to keep reference material related to tests as up to 
date as possible. They are a very, complete .source because they embody a critical 
survey of tests. They are not limited to industrial tests but include practically all 
work which has l)ccn done in the entire testing field. In each volume a group of 
contributors carefully selected by Burns reviews all the available material on prac- 
tically all the psychological tCvSts. For example, Burns' Sixth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (1965) presents information on 1219 different tests and includes 795 
original critical reviews. 

Several cxticmcly useful general textbooks are available which cover the general 
topic of psychological testing. These include Anastasi's Psychological Testing (1961), 
Cronbach's Essentials of Psychological Testing (1949), and Guion's Personnel Test- 
ing (1965). While they arc not devoted exclusively to tests in industry, they pre- 
sent infonnation on many of the tests currently being used in industry. In addition, 
they provide a great deal of general information on testing which is quite useful to 
a person involved in any sort of testing process. 

A third source of readily available test infonnation is provided by test publishers. 
While there are a large number of such sources, many of whom arc quite small and 
who publish only one or two tests, the larger test publishers have catalogues which 
often are a convenient starting place for someone interested in c.stablisliing a test 
program. 

The psychology journal Personnel Psychology has a section devoted exclusively to 
the exchange of information concerning industrial applications of various tests. 
It is called the Validity Information Exchange (VIE) . Its purpose is to stimulate the 
publication of validity infonnation in industry and to stimulate the use of such 
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information in guiding personnel actions* Every validity study is organized in the 
following succinct format for easy evaluation by the reader. 

1 Firm' The sponsor for the study and the organization or firm within which the study was 
done (if not proprietary information). 

2. Problem and setting- The problem to which the study was addressed is described, and the 
social, economic, organizational, and related elements in the setting for the study may be 
outlined 

3. Job title and code: A job title and job code are given The title and code descnbe the ]ob 
performed by the people who were studied. The code is taken from the United States Em- 
ployment Service's Dictionary of Occupattorud Titles (Third Edition), Volumes I and II, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965, or from supplements and new editions as they 
may become available 

4. Job description- A description supplementing the ]ob description given in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles is given when necessary 

5. Criteria: The means by which ]ob performance was observed, recorded, evaluated, and 
quantified are described. 

6. Sample: The kind of people studied are described, such as by sex, age, educational level, 
]ob service, and marital status. 

7. Number of cases- The number of people m the sample, the number of people in subsamples, 
and the uses of subsamples in the study are descnbed. 

8. Predictors: The kinds of data being investigated for their usefulness in guiding personnel 
actions arc described. When tests are used as predictors they may be described by title and 
a reference number, such as “Miller Analogies Test (6-472).” This example refers to a 
description of the Miller Analogies Test found m review number 472 m Buros' Sixth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook which was described previously in this chapter Other references 
may be made to the fifth, fourth, and third yearbooks, to subsequent issues of the yearbooks 
as they may appear, or to bibliographies such as Buros' Tests in Print by the Gryphon Press, 
Highland Park, N.J., 1961 

9. Technicfue and results: The methods used in evaluating the data are descnbed and the 
results are summarized in statistical form. 

Jones (1950) reviewed over 2100 references on employee selection and selected 
427 studies as representing the ''cream of the crop.'' The ten classifications of 
workers most frequently studied were: salesmen (75), clerical workers (60), teachers 
(49), assemblers (23), executives (23), inspectors (23), supervisors (21), ^pists 
(17), stenographers (14), and machinists (9). However, the important point of 
the article is that Jones found only eight reported studies which met the criteria of 
adequacy in both experimental design and report. So that the more serious student 
may refer to these studies, they are here listed: 

Bellows, R. M. Studies of clerical workers, chap. 8. In W. H. Stead, C. L. Sharde, et d, Oc- 
cupationdl counseling techniques. American Book, New York, 1940, 144—146 (study of 
coding clerks). 

Blum, M , and B. Candee. The selection of department store packers and wrappers with the 
aid of certain psychological tests. Journal of Applied Psychology^ 1941, 25, 76—85. 

Guilford, J. P., and A. L. Comrey. Prediction and proficiency of administrative personnel from 
personal history data. Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1948, 8, 281-296. 
Holliday, F. The relation between psychological test scores and subsequent proficiency of 
apprentices in the engineering industry. Occupational Psychology, 1943, 17, 

Otis, J. L., O. L. Endler, and L. E. Kolbe. Data-analysis methods, chap. 7. In W.FL Stod, 
C. L. Shartle, et at Occupational counseling techniques. American Book, New York, 194U, 
113-136 (study of department store salespersons) 
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Rundquist, E. A., and R. H, Bittner. Using ratings to validate personnel instruments: A study 

in method. Personnel Psychology, 1948, 1, 163-183. 

Sartain, A. Q. Relation between scores on certain standard tests and supervisory success m an 

aircraft factory. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1946, 30, 328-332. 

Selover, R, B. The development and validation of a battery of tests for the selection of clerical 

workers. American Psychologist, 1948, 3, 291-292 (abstract) and personal communication. 

Jones concluded by listing five requirements of a research report on employee 
selection using psychological tests: 

1. Detailed pb description, with each group treated separately 

2. Complete description of the sample: N (sufficiently large); what proportion of the total 
population this represents and how selected, factors involved in hiring such as age, length 
of time on the job (preferably with widely differing employees treated as separate groups), 
and total experience m jobs of similar nature, and use of two samples, with one an ap- 
plicant group. 

3. Exact test titles; period in the employment experience when the tests were administered; 
whether the tests were a factor in hiring; where the tests were given; under what conditions 
and incentives the tests were given, reliabilities of tests with comparable groups. 

4. Detailed description of the criterion; length of time on the job when the criteiion measure 
was applied (with widely differing employees treated as separate groups); reliability of the 
criterion; some discussion of the validity of the criterion selected; if ratings were used, some 
estimate of the amount of contact the rater had with the employee; if production records 
were used, the duration of the period and whether there were any unusual factors otx^rating 
at that time. 

5. Adequate statistical treatment, with assurance that the a.ssumptions governing the use of 
the given measures were met, and an actual report of the numerical results together with 
an appropriate measure of significance. 

Dorcus and Jones (1950) have published a volume of abstracts which is essen- 
tially the record of the 427 ^*creani of the crop'' .studies referred to in Jonc.s'.s study. 
It includes over 200 occupations listed alphabetically from accountant to YMCA 
secretary, and reports such items as subjects, tests used, criterion, validity of results 
of the study, and reliability in the criterion. A sample abstract follows: 

Surgent, L. V.: The use of aptitude tc.sts in the selection of radio tube mounters. 

Psychological Monographs, 1947, 61 (283), p. 40. 

1. Subjects: 233 radio tube mounters, female. Tests used a.s part of application pro* 
cedure but results not used in selection. 

2. Tests: (1) Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test: Placing, (2) Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test: Turning, (3) 0*Connor Finger Dexterity Test, (4) Purdue 
Pegboard, ( 5 ) O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity test. 

3. Criterion: a single over-all rating based on the pooled judgment of the supervisor of 
training and 2 instructors; 5-point scale; rating during training period. 

4. Validity: biserial correlation between test scores and criterion (groups divided into 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory) : 


Test 

Correlation 

f 

1 

.56" 

6.56 

2 

.50 

5.79 

3 

.48 

5.60 

4 

.64 

7.39 

5 

.59 

6.81 
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Multiple correlation of test scores and critenon (optimum order of test addition) : 


Test 

CoTTehtion 

4 

.64 

5 

.72 

1 

.76 

3 

.76 

2 

.76 


Follow-up of 35 of the 233 mounters* prediction of criterion scores on basis of a re- 
gression equation correlated with over-all rating by immediate supervisor on the job* 
Two-test equation, involving Tests 4 and 5 .60 

Three-test equation, involving Tests 4, 5, and 1 * .43 

5. Reliability: rank-order intercorrelations (N = 51) of 2 over-all fitness rankings of 
quality and quantity of work produced in training (latter 2 one week after first) : 


Items 

Correlation 

Quality and quantity 

.66 

Quality and over-all fitness rating 

.74 

Quantity and over-all fitness rating 

.85 


Note the similarity between the format used by Dorcus and Jones in their Hand- 
book and that currently used by the VIE. 

In summary, the preceding sources of test information provide an excellent intro- 
duction and information base relating to test data, standardization, and research. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF TESTS 

In the following pages examples are given of different types of tests used today in 
industry. No attempt at a complete listing can be made because of limited space. 
Rather, the intent is to provide the reader with a feel for the typical test, using as 
examples some of the more commonly used test instraments of each type. 


MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 

There are a number of intelligence tests which have either been adapted or spe- 
cially developed for use in industry. The primary function of most of these tests 
is to serve as a preliminary screening or evaluation device without taking too much 
time. Most such tests are designed to be completed in 15 or 20 minutes, and me 
items included provide as much face validity as possible. Some of the more fre- 
quently used tests will be briefly discussed. 

OTIS TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY Probably the most widely used industrial screening 
tests are the Otis Self-Administenng Tests of Mentd Ability (1922-19291. These 
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consist of two series of four equivalent tests. The first senes is designed for high 
school and beginning college individuals, while the second series is designed for 
grades four to nine. In industry these tests have been used for selecting applicants 
for almost every conceivable type job. The success of the tests, as one might suspect, 
varies greatly from situation to situation (Dorcus and Jones, 1950). They generally 
arc more useful with lower-level jobs, since they do not disciimiuatc well at upper 
ability levels (Anastasi, 1961). 

woNDERLic i*ERS0NNF.L TEST Tliis tcst is an abridged adaptation of the Otis tests 
(higher series). It has a time limit of only 12 minutes, making it particularly at- 
tractive to industrial users. In spite of its shortened form, it correlates above 0.80 
with the original Otis test. The term personnel has been used in the title to reduce 
the threatening characteristic of any test that appears to deal with intelligence. 
Since the items on the Wonderlic are those which were found to differentiate be- 
tween good and poor w'orkers on a variety of industrial jobs, it is not surprising that 
the test often is found to be a better predictor than the Otis, in spite of its short- 
ness. Excellent nonnative data arc presented m the Wonderlic manual. As with the 
Otis, its validity varies greatly depending upon the situation, but its highest validities 
have occurred in the selection of workcis for clerical jobs. Parallel-form reliabilities 
of 0.82 to 0.94 have been reported (Wonderlic and Hovland, 1939). 

THURSTONE TEST OP MENTAL ALERTNESS One of thc interesting features of this test 
is that it provides two subscorcs, verbal (V) and quantitative (Q), plus a total score 
(Thurstonc and Thurslonc, 1943). Tlic test has a time limit of 20 minutes, and 
consists of 126 verbal and quantitative items in alternate order and ascending diffi- 
culty. Reliabilities near 0.90 have been reported. It is available in two forms and 
appears to have its greatest validity in sales and clerical jobs. 

THE ADAPTABILITY TEST One of thc fcw sclcction instruments which was developed 
specifically for industrial research, this test has a 15-minutc time limit and also 
has been named to avoid a negative reaction by applicants to having their mental 
ability measured (Tiffin and Lawshe, 1942). It provides good face validity. It has 
been used primarily with clerical workers and first-line supervisors. 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 


Tests dealing with mechanical aptitude can be classified into two subgroups: 
measures of mechanical reasoning and/or information, and measures of spatial 
relations. Tlie reason the latter tests arc included is that many mechanical tasks 
involve the rapid manipulation of pieces and parts relative to one another. Thus 
the ability to perceive geometric relationships between physical objects and to be 
dexterous in the manipulation of such objects is generally perceived as being part 
of the general complex of mechanical aptitude. 

MINNESOTA SPATIAL RELATIONS TEST This was designed to test both dexterity and 
spatial relations (Paterson, 1930). A picture of the test is given in Figure 4.L As 
the picture indicates, the test consists of a series of 58 geometric shapes which 
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Figure 4.1. Minnesota spatial relations test (Courtesy Educational Test Bureau Division 
American Guidance Service, Inc., 420 Washington Ave S. E., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


have been cut from a large board. The task is to place the cutouts into their appro- 
priate slots as fast as possible. Both amount of time and number of errors are 
scored. Four boards are used (A, B, C, and D) with the same set of blocks fitting 
boards A and B and another set fitting boards C and D. The first board serves 
as a warm-up for the following three boards which are used to obtain the person's 
score. 


MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD TEST This tcst is 2 L papcr-and-pencil instrument, 
thus eliminating dexterity as a variable in performance (Likert and Quasha, 1941- 
1948). It consists of 64 multiple-choice items. Each item presents the parts of a 
geometrical figure ''cut up" into pieces, followed by five assembled geometric forms. 
The task is to select the form which represents what would be obtained if the 
cutup parts were assembled. Reliabilities for this test are in the mid-eighties. Ghis- 
elli (1942) obtained a correlation of 0.58 between test scores and the success of 
inspector-packers. The test does not appear to be highly correlated with either 
intelligence tests or with other mechanical aptitude tests. 


MINNESOTA MECHANICAL ASSEMBLY TEST This tcst is a icvision of an earlier test 
(Paterson, 1930). It is designed as a test of mechanical knowledge and reasoning, 
and also involves dexterity and spatial relations ability. The test is of the work- 
sample type, wherein a person is given a series of disassembled mechanical con- 
trivances (e.g. a clothespin, a doorbell, etc.) and asked to reassemble them. The 
total test comes in three boxes, with 11 objects in each box. The entire test takes 
nearly one hour. Reliabilities range from 0.72 to 0.94. 
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BENNETT TEST OF MECHANICAL COMPREHENSION This is One of the most widely 
used of all tests of mechanical knowledge (Bennett, 1940) * A paper-and-pcncil test, it 
uses pictures to present the tcstcc with various questions about mechanical facts and 
principles. Separate forms are available for trade school applicants, engineering ap- 
plicants, and women. Reported reliabilities range from 0.77 to 0.84. 


TESTS OF SENSORY ABILITY 

Success in certain types of jobs is often found to be related to such physical 
attributes as visual acuity, color vision, and sensitivity of hearing. Several standard- 
ized tests or test instruments arc currently available for evaluating the degree to 
which a person possesses each of the above abilities. Such tests are commonly 
referred to as tests of sensory ability. 

TESTS OF VISION Vision is a rather complex ability consisting of many different types 
of visual skills. Thus we can distinguish between the ability to sec things far away 
(far acuity) and the ability to see things close to us (near acuity). People also 
differ in terms of how well they can perceive relative distances (depth perception) 
and how well they can differentiate colors (color vision). Any or all of these 
abilities may be found to be important for job success. 

Probably the best-known test of far visual acuity is the Snellen Chart, a display 
consisting of rows of letters which gradually diminish in size from top to bottom of 
the display, Tlic person is usually placed at a distance of 20 feet from the chart and 
asked to read successive lines until he is no longer able to distinguish the letters. A 
ratio is then computed which expresses his acuity as follows: 

distance at which person i can read the 
line of print (usually 20 feet) 

Acuity = — — — — — — 

distance at which the average person can 
identify the same line 

Tlierefore, if the smallest line which person i can read at 20 feet is a line which 
most people can read clearly at 80 feet, his score is 20/80. Normal vision is, of 
course, 20/20. 

The Snellen Chart is generally considered to be only an approximate measure of 
a person's total visual ability. Several general purpose acuity instruments arc avail- 
able commercially which measure a variety of visual skills. The most widely used 
instruments of this type are the Ortho-Rater (Bausch and Lomb), the Sight- 
Screencr (American Optical Company), and the Telebinocular (Keystone View 
Company), All three instruments arc general purpose in that each provides meas- 
ures of depth perception, near and far acuity, phorias (a phoria exists when the 
eyes fail to converge naturally to an appropriate focal point distant from the in- 
dividual) and color discrimination. 

Probably the best-known test of color blindness is the Ishihari test. It consists 
of a series of cards or plates which have designs comprised of colored dots. The 
designs are constructed so that the background dots consist of one color while the 
design is made up of another color. The colors were deliberately selected so that a 
person with normal color vision will perceive the correct figure (usually a number), 
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while the color-blind person will perceive either no figure or an incorrect design. 
Appropriate responses to each plate for normal vision, red blindness, green blind- 
ness, and total color blindness are given in the test manual. 

tests of hearing Auditory acuity, like visual acuity, has many dimensions. How- 
ever, the most common dimension is simply the degree to which a person is sensitive 
to sounds of different pitch. The usual instrument employed to measure auditory 
sensitivity is the audiometer. This generates pure tones of different frequencies 
which can be varied in terms of their loudness by the examiner. The individual being 
tested listens for the tone, which is gradually raised in intensity. When he hears 
the note he signals to the examiner who records the intensity. Usually on half 
the trials the examiner starts with a loud tone and decreases the intensity until the 
testee signals he can no longer hear it, while on the other half he starts below the 
audible point. The average of a series of such trials is taken as the person’s threshold 
for that frequency. Figure 4.2 shows the general relationship that exists between the 



Frequency of tone in thousands of cycles/second 

Figure 4.2. General functional relationship existing between the pitch of a 
tone and the auditory threshold (amount of sound intensity necessary for that 
tone to be audible) for the population average An acuity curve for a person with 
a hearing loss at the upper frequency levels is shown for comparison. 

frequency of a tone and the threshold for that tone. Notice that we are most 
sensitive to sounds in the two-to-three-thousand cycles/second range. For com- 
parison, a hearing curve for a person having a substantial hearing loss in the upper 
frequency levels is also included in Figure 4.2. The amount of loss at any particular 
frequency is the distance between the population average and the individual’s own 
curve. 

Using the audiometer it is possible to prepare a chart, known as an audiogram, 
which presents a clear profile of a person’s auditory acuity. One such audiogram or 
profile is prepared for each ear, 

TESTS OF MOTOR ABILITY 

Quite a variety of standardized performance tests are available for measuring 
fine and/or gross motor coordination. Some of the frequently used tests are listed 
below. 

FXTRDXTE PEGBOARD This timed test requires pins to be placed into small holes in the 
pegboard, using fi^rst the right hand, then tlie left hand, and finally both hands 
together (Tiffin, 1941). In the second part of the test, the pins must again be 
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placed in the holes but this time collars and washers must be assembled with th 
pins as they are placed (both hands are required for this part of the test). The tw 
parts of the test are designed to measure manual dexterity and fine finger dexterit 
respectively. 

CRAWFORD SMALL PARTS DEXTERITY TEST Thcrc arc two parts to this timed tes 
(Crawford and Crawfoid, 1946).. In part 1, pins are placed in holes with 
tweezer and then metal eollars are placed over the pins. In part 2, a sciewdrivcr i 
used to screw down small screws after they have been placed by hand into threade 
holes. 

MINNESOTA RATE OF MANIPULATION TEST Like the Crawford Test, this test consisi 
of two discrete parts. In the first part the task is to place 58 round blocks into 
board having an equal number of holes. The blocks are IVi inches in diametc 
and are slightly thicker than the holes arc deep, i.e., they still protrude after b( 
ing correctly placed The first part is referred to as the “placing"' test. The secon 
part consists of having the subject turn all the blocks over and replace them i 
their holes. This is called the “turning" test. A person's score is the time require 
to complete each task. An interesting aspect is that the two parts do not correlat 
very highly. Correlation between part scores is generally in the order of 0.50. 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 

The likelihood of success in an occupation in which one is interested should I 
greater than the likelihood of success in an occupation which a person finds ik 
particularly interesting. For this reason it would seem sensible to obtain som 
measure of a person's interests prior to placing him on a job or suggesting an 
particular vocation. Of course, the most obvious way to ascertain a petson's ii 
tercst is simply to ask him what he is interested in. However, for a variety of reason, 
the direct approach has proven to lack the necessary reliability. All too often peopl 
lack sufficient knowledge about specific vocational choices to make even an ii 
telligent estimate as to whether or not they would really find it an interestiii 
career. Instead, they can merely expicss their interest in tenns of gross c.stimat< 
such as “That sounds like it might be fun, from what little I know about it." 

For this reason, interest inventories have been developed over the years to a 
complish the assessment in a more subtle and sophisticated manner. The develo] 
ment of most such inventories has followed the same basic pattern with only mine 
variations on the overall general theme. The procedure for developing such tes 
might be as follows: 

L Prepare a variety of items dealing with how well one likes all kinds of actr 
ities, ideas, objects, and types of people. Some typical items might be: 

I like to go swimming. 

I enjoy going to concerts. 

People who talk a lot are fun to be with. 

Writing school reports is interesting work. 

2. The items are then given to people in different occupations or occupationi 
groups, and people in these occupations are asked to indicate whether these iten 
describe them, that is, do they agree or disagree with the statement. 
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3. Keys are then developed for each occupation using those items which sta- 
tistically discriminate that occupation from all others, that is, people in that occu- 
pation respond to it significantly more (or less) often. 

4. These keys can then be used to get an interest score for each occupation for a 
person taking the test. To the extent that a person checks those items on a particular 
key, he is considered to have interests similar to people already in that occupa- 
tion. The implicit assumption is that the more similar the interest pattern, the 
more apt one is to succeed in that occupation. 

STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK (svib) Developed by E. K. Strong, Jr., the 
SVIB is made up of 400 items divided into eight different parts (1938). There are 
47 different occupational keys available for use with the men's form of the test and 
28 keys for scoring the women's form. Most of the keys are for higher-level occupa- 
tions. (Relatively little success has been achieved in deriving keys for low-level 
jobs.) In addition to the keys for the various occupations, the SVIB also provides 
a number of scoring keys which can be used to evaluate interest maturity, occu- 
pational level, masculinity, and specialization level. The latter scale is relevant for 
today's highly complex job world, since it contains items which have been found 
to differentiate between the interests of men who have specialized in a given field 
and those who have remained ''general practitioners.” The SVIB scales have re- 
liabilities in the mid-eighties. 

KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD A somcwhat newci interest inventory is the Kuder 
Preference Record. Its two most frequently used forms are the Vocational Form 
(Kuder, 1934) and the Occupational Form (Kuder, 1956). The former is made 
up of a number of forced-choice alternatives in which the person must select from 
three listed activities the one he would like most and the one he would like the least. 
The scales on the Vocational Form include outdoor, computational, mechanical, 
persuasive, scientific, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. The 
Occupational Form was constructed in a manner similar to the SVIB and has 38 
different occupational keys. 


PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 

More controversy has surrounded the use of personality measures as predictors 
of job success than with any other type of test. As a rule, the validity of such in- 
struments has tended to be somewhat less than impressive, although at times rather 
substantial predictability has been obtained. Numerous reasons have been sug- 
gested to account for the general lack of success in industrial situations of personality 
inventories, such as lack of reliability, inappropriateness of context, and susceptibility 
to faking. Even those tests developed specifically to counter these objections have 
failed to produce validities of the magnitude one might wish. The authors are of the 
opinion that "personality” contributes to a significant degree in determining the 
job success of many individuals, particularly in higher-level jobs. Nevertheless, suc- 
cessful personality assessment for a specific job is the exception rather than the rule. 

Measures of personality may be conveniently classified into either self-reporting 
questionnaires or projective tests. Self-report inventones generally involve responses 
to a question in terms such as how much the testee "agrees” with the question, how 
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well it "'describes’' him, or which of k alternatives he "prefers most.” The essence 
of the response is that of self-description. Typical test items are: 

Do you worry over possible misfortunes? 

Does discipline make you discontented? 

At a reception or tea do you feel reluctant to meet the most important person present? 

Do you often worry about your health? 

Projective tests, on the other hand, usually involve obtaining an unstructured or 
""free response” from the individual. For example, the test may provide an incom- 
plete sentence and asking the testee to finish it in any way he wishes. Another major 
difference between self-description inventories and projective measure is that the 
scoring and interpretation of the latter are much more complex and require much 
more training. Examples of both types of personality measures are described in the 
following sections. 

GUiLFORD-zxMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT SURVEY This tcst is a Combination of three 
earlier personality inventories (Guilford and Zimmerman, 1949). It was developed 
using a statistical procedure known as factor analysis, a technique which groups 
things (in this case test items) into homogenous clusteis which are usually rela- 
tively independent of one another.-* The Guilford-Zimmerman gives a score on ten 
different factors. Each trait or personality factor is based upon thirty different items, 
and each trait is supposedly independent of the other traits. The traits are as 
follows: 


G. General Activity 

R. Restraint 
A. Ascendance 

S. Sociability 

E. Emotional Stability 


O. Objectivity 
Friendliness 

'r. 'Ihoughtf Illness 

P. Personal Relations 
M. Masculinity 


The reliability of the different scales range from 0.7? to 0.85. 

MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY (MMPI) Ptobably thc mOSt 

widely known self-description inventory is thc Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI). It consists of 550 affirmative statements which thc person 
taking the test must classify as true, false, or cannot say (Hathaway and McKinley, 
1943). Using standard item analysis procedures in which a control group of normals 
had to respond significantly more (or less) frequently to an item than a correspond- 
ing group of clinical patients in order for that item to be considered di.scriminating, 
ten different "clinical scales” have been developed as follows: 


Hs. Hypochondriosis Pa. 

D. Depression Pt. 

Hy. Hysteria Sc. 

Pd. Psychopathic deviate Ha. 

Mf. Masculinity-femininity Si. 


Paranoia 
Psychesthenia 
Schizophrenia 
Hypomania 
Social introversion 


2 For example, suppose one had an intelligence test partly made up of vocabulary items and 
partly of arithmetic items. A factor analysis of the relationship between these items would 
probably indicate two distinct factors or clusters. I’his would indicate that the verbal items 
have a lot in common, as do the arithmetic items, but the verbal items have little in common 
with the arithmetic items. 
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In addition to these scales, the MMPI also provides four “validity” scales which 
can be used to indicate the extent to which the respondent understood what was 
required of him and cooperated in taking the test. 

The test has had limited industrial use, particularly because of its length and 
possibly because of clinical terminology. However, it has been used in governmental 
agencies and has been the subject of congressional inquiries related to “invasion of 
privacy.” The reliabilities of the subscales tend to be quite low — thus, one may be 
investing a great deal of time for some data of uncertain consistency. 

BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY Like the Guilford-Zimmerman, the Bem- 
reuter Personality Inventory is a combination of previous personality measures (four, 
m this case). It consists of 125 yes-no items and gives scores on the following scales: 

BIN. Neuroticism B4D. Dominance 

B2S. Self-sufEciency FlC. Confidence 

B3I. Introversion F2S. Sociability 

The first four scales were developed by Bemreuter. However, they were found 
to be highly correlated (e.g., BIN and B3I correlated as high as 0.95) and there- 
fore somewhat redundant. Flanagan (1935) subsequently factor-analyzed the test 
items and found two relatively independent scales, FlC and F2S. These latter keys 
should be used in place of, rather than in conjunction with, the first four scales. 

RORSCHACH TEST This tcst is a projective instrument rather than an inventory 
(Rorschach, 1947). The Rorschach test presents a series of ten standardized ink- 
blots to the subject. In each instance the subject states freely what he sees, either 
in the parts of each blot or in the complete blot. The examiner, who must be 
trained in this technique, analyzes the results in numerous ways. Scoring is based 
on the type of response — ^whether the subject reports movement, human figures, 
animate or inanimate objects, etc. The rigid supporters of this technique exhibit an 
almost religious fervor in their claims, and conversely the attackers insist that the 
test is useless. The authors believe that the test does have diagnostic value in analyz- 
ing personality and emotional aspects of the individual, but it does depend upon the 
skill of the test interpreter. 

THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST (tat) A sccond wcll-known projectivc test, the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) was developed by Murray (1943). A series of 
pictures is presented to the subject and he is asked to tell an extemporaneous story 
about each picture. Analysis of the themes of the stories, especially when the same 
themes are repeated, reveals dominant drives as well as conflicts and inhibitions. In 
this test as well as the Rorschach, special training is necessary. 

HUMM-WADSWORTH TEMPERAMENT SCALE A personality inventory, the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale consists of 318 questions to which the testee 
responds yes or no (Humm and Wadsworth, 1935). Seven different aspects of 
temperament are obtained from the inventory. Very little validity information has 
come to light regarding its value in industry. 

ACTIVITY VECTOR ANALYSIS A highly contTOvcrsial test is the Activity Vector Analy- 
sis. According to its author, W. V. Clarke (1953), it is used in over 100 companies 
in business and industry. The test consists of a sheet containing 81 descriptive words. 
The respondent “places an X (in column 1 ) before every word that has ever been 
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used by anyone in describing yon'* In column 2 the respondent ''places an X op- 
posite every word which you honestly believe is descriptive of you/' This results in 
a scoring of four vectors — aggicssivencss, sociability, amiability, and avoidance — 
and an overall score or activity level. The novelty is the claim that after only ten 
days of training any person who is a college graduate and has Iiad five years of 
industrial experience can become an analyst. We wonder whether the popularity 
of this test is based upon "You too can become an expert and in only ten days." 


A STUDY IN CONTROVERSY 

Perhaps no single test better illustrates the controversial problems involved in indus- 
trial testing than docs the Activity Vector Analysis. A brief review of the controversy 
surrounding this assessment device should scivc to illustrate some of these diffi- 
culties. Loche and Hulin (1962) did a comprehensive icvicw of the use of this test as 
an industrial selection device. They reviewed a total of 18 studies, 17 of which 
were relevant to the value of AVA in industry. The majority of these studies, how- 
ever, were of the concurrent validitv type in which the AVA was given to present 
employees. Locke and Iliilin reported that there was evidence that it could differ- 
entiate between 

1. Managers and production workers 

2. Executives and a mixed woiker group 

3. Seven different occupational groups ranging fioin mnclune opcratois to company presidents 

4. Good and poor employees in several different occupations 

However, in all tlie present-employee vStudies, validities were obtained by develop- 
ing a key based upon that vSamplc and then applying the key back to the sample 
upon which the key was developed — a procedure knowai as "fold-back" validation.^ 
Rarely was any attempt made to conduct the nccessaiy process of cross-validation on 
a different group of present employees. Locke and Ilulin believe that all too often 
the authors of the AVA studies exceeded accepted limits in discussing the value 
of their findings, often leaving the reader with the impression that their validities 
were indicative of the predictive power of the test. 

Only one study, in the opinion of Locke and Ilulin, used a true predictive validity 
procedure where a previously developed scoring key was given prior to employment 
and then checked later for validity. In this instance no validity was obtained. 

It would appear that a decision that the AVA has predictive value must at least 
be postponed until more substantial evidence is available. At issue here, however, is 
not only the actual value of the test, but also the discrepancy between the claims 
made for its value and the actual empirical findings. Locke and Hulin are not alone 
in taking the AVA to task on the basis of misrepresentation of research findings. 
Dunnettc and Kirchner (1962) have strongly protested the "colored" reporting of 
AVA data by Meranda and Clarke (1959). Bennett, in his review of the AVA for 
Buros' The Fifth Mental Measurement Yearbook (1959) is also rather uncom- 

^The term "fold back validation" in general refers to the procedure of validating an empiri- 
cally deprived scoring key using the same data from which the key was obtained. This is clearly 
not a good procedure and one which will lead to artificially high validities. 
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plimentary, stating, **The mumbo-jumbo of allegedly sophisticated statistical pro- 
cedures IS no substitute for demonstrated validity.” The interested reader may enjoy 
the Dunnette and Kirchner article (1962) and the corresponding reply by Meranda 
and Clarke in the same Journal of Applied Psychology issue. 


OVERVIEW OF PERSONALITY TESTING IN INDUSTRY 

Ghiselli and Barthol (1953) reviewed 113 studies dealing with the validity of 
personality inventories in employee selection. Their results are summarized in Table 
4.3. They conclude that under certain circumstances scores on personality inventories 
correlate better with proficiency on a wider variety of jobs than might have been 
expected. The authors recognize both the potential value of personality testing in 
industry and the need for a vast increase and improvement in research and develop- 
ment. 


Table 4.3 Weighted Mean Validity Coefficients of Personality In- 
ventories for Various Occupational Groups 


Mean 

r 

Total 

Number of 
Cases 

Total 

Number of 
r*s 

Occupation 

0.14 

518 

8 

General supervisors 

0.18 

6433 

44 

Foremen 

0.25 

1069 

22 

Clerks 

0.36 

1120 

8 

Sales clerks 

0.36 

927 

12 

Salesmen 

0.24 

536 

5 

Protective workers 

0,16 

385 

6 

Service workers 

0.29 

511 

8 

Trade and crafts workers 


Source: E. E. Ghiselli and R. P. Barthol. The validity of personality inventories m 
the selection of employees. Journal of Applted Psychology, 1953, 37, 18—20. 


EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL TESTING 

A few of the many studies that have been conducted will be reported rather com- 
pletely to illustrate the systematic discipline required in the use of tests for indus- 
trial purposes. None of these studies is to be regarded as illustrating an ideal testing 
situation; each was conducted within the limitations imposed by the particular 
industrial situation, but each attempted, to the degree possible, to conform to the 
rigid standards of research. 

BLUM STUDY 

A study on the use of dexterity tests to select watch-factory workers was con- 
ducted by Blum (1940). The first step in the research called for job analysis of the 
different types of work performed in the factory. This brought to light the follow- 
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ing important job requirements : fine finger movements, the manipulation of tweezers, 
and the ability to continue performing delicate and sometimes intricate tasks over 
long periods of time without any increase in tension or maladjustment* 

A review of the available test material indicated that in view of the factory's 
requirement of a brief testing period, the Johnson O'Connor finger dexterity and 
tweezer dexterity test would probably be best. Prior to embarking on the testing 
program, however, the various available criteria of success were surveyed and three 
measures were obtained: length of employment, salary ratio, and foremen's ratings* 

The length of employment criterion was divided into four categories. The first was 
the ‘less than one week" group. The majority of employees in this category left or 
were dismissed within one week because of poor ability for the job. From the point 
of view of this criterion, this group was the poorest. Tire second category was the 
‘‘one week to four months" group. Management believed that the job could be 
learned adequately within four months. Those who could not learn it in this time 
either were dismissed or resigned. From management's viewpoint, such an employee 
was inefficient; according to the employee, he could not earn enough. In any event, 
the employment relation was severed. The third category was the “four months to 
one year" group. These employees were regarded by management as moderately 
successful. The fourth and final category was the “one year or longer" group. These 
employees were considered to be most successful; the training costs for them were 
lowest and the group had the highest production. 

The second criterion was salary ratio. Since all employees were on a piece-rate basis, 
earnings were a direct reflection of production. The figure used was the average of 
the weekly earnings over a three-month period. This time was considered long 
enough to average out minor peaks or slacks in business and minor difficulties in 
production. The actual criterion was expressed in the form of an index, with X 
dollar earnings per week equal to a base of 100. 

Tlic third criterion was the rating of employees by the foremen. Each foreman 
was asked to give an overall rating on the basis of his opinion of the employee's 
usefulness and efficiency. In accordance with this rating, each employee was classified 
as excellent, good, average, poor, or unsatisfactory. 

Five measures of test performance were established. Two were based on speed 
(total time required to do each test). Another measure was the rating of the subject's 
qualitative perfomiance on each test. Since this adds meaning to any objective score 
such as total time or items completed, it will be described in detail in the hope of 
encouraging the use of such a measuring technique. 

The qualitative rating is the examiner's overall estimate of the test pcrfonnance. 
It includes how well the subject follows directions, tension during the test, and the 
method used to complete the performance. A rating scale of “good," “average," and 
“poor" was used for the following qualities: accuracy of selection, grasp of pins, 
positioning of pins, placing of pins, hand tremor, conditions of board, pace, posi- 
tion and movements of arm, and body posture. 

The fact that there is an appreciable distribution in qualitative performance 
ratings is illustrated by the findings in this particular study as presented in Table 4.4. 

This measure of test performance results in an overall rating by the examiner of 
the subject's manner during the test. Most performance tests and many pencil-and- 
paper tests readily lend themselves to such a rating. These ratings are useful in 
considering a person for hiring. 

The fifth measure was a comparison of the time taken to do the second half of 
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Personality and interest tests (inventories) are intended to measure 
personality characteristics or patterns of interests of individuals, on the 
assumption that such characteristics or interests may be related to per- 
formance on various kinds of jobs. When such tests are used as employ- 
ment tests they are typically used in the prediction of job performance, 
in essentially the same manner as aptitude tests. It should be added here 
that there are certain serious limitations to the usefulness for employment 
purposes of presently available personality and interest tests. These 
limitations will be discussed in a later chapter. 

TESTING THE TESTS-THE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 

It is of utmost importance that any tests that are used, for employ- 
ment purposes or otherwise, be “validated.*" In general, the concept of 
validity refers to the extent to which a test is capable of achieving the 
aims or purposes it is intended to serve. Actually, there are different types 
of validity; these will be discussed later in this chapter. It is only when 
a test has been demonstrated to have an acceptable degree of validity that 
it can be used safely, with reasonable assurance that it will serve its in- 
tended purpose. The process of test validation is sometimes referred to as 
“testing the tests.” 

There are two general methods of validating the tests that are 
commonly used in personnel testing. One of these, the “present-em- 
ployee"* method, consists of testing present employees and correlating the 
test results with an appropriate criterion of job success. The other, the 
“follow-up** method, consists of testing new employees at the time of 
hiring, filing the test results, and later determining the relationship be- 
tween the test results obtained at the time of hiring and the criterion 
measures of the employees after they have been on the job for a period 
of time. 

Each of these methods has certain advantages and disadvantages. A 
long-range testing program, however, preferably should make use of both 
methods if it is to yield maximum benefit. 

In addition to these methods of validating tests, other procedures are 
occasionally used. Brief mention will be made of certain of these methods 
later on. 

The present-employee and follow-up methods involve certain steps, 
some of which are alike. A discussion of these steps will clarify the 
similarities and differences. 

Present-Employee Method of Testing the Test This method of testing 
the test (test validation) involves the use of a group of present employees 
on the job or jobs in question. 

L Select battery of experimental tests. An early step in a test-vali- 
dation project is that of selecting a battery of tests to be tried out. These 
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intercorrelated, they will all be measuring the same thing instead of different aspects 
of success. The total time score on the finger and tweezer dexterity test generally 
had the highest prediction value of the job success criteria. Quality ratings on test 
performance were valuable for prediction in some instances, but improvement on 
the second half of the finger dexterity test was not predictive for any of the criteria. 
Some of the specific findings arc as follows (Blum, 1940). 

L Quality ratings during testing for finger dexterity were not indicative of 
length of employment. But those with “average or below" ratings on the tweezer 
dexterity test were found in the shorter categories of employment. Sixty-one percent 
of the group who received such ratings were no longer employed after four months, 
and only 27 percent of those who received “above average" ratings left or were 
dismissed within this period. The difference was statistically significant. When the 
quality ratings for both tests were combined and distributed according to length 
of employment, no statistically significant differences existed between those rated 
high and those rated low in test performances. 

2. Low correlations were reported between the quality ratings on either dexterity 
test and salary ratios. The correlations were +0.17=^0,11 for the finger dexterity 
test and salary ratios, +0.15=^0.11 for the tweezer dexterity test and salaiy ratios, 
and + 0.05 0.12 for the combined quality ratings and salary ratios. 

?. Quality ratings on the finger test were related to foremen’s ratings of job 
performance with a coeflScient of contingency of + 0.50. The C for tweezer quality 
ratings and foremen’s ratings was + 0.24. A coefficient of contingency of + 0.50 
was obtained when foremen’s ratings were correlated with the combined quality 
ratings on both tests. (Maximum C = + 0.86.) 

4. Improvement on the second half of the finger dexterity test was not pre- 
dictive of length of employment. 

5. Improvement correlated with salary latio 0.06 -^0.1 5. This is the only com- 
parison of the entire investigation that showed a negative though unreliable relation- 
ship between test indicators and the criteria of proficiency. 

6. Of the workers who received ratings by foremen, 100 percent showed im- 
provement on the second half of the finger dexterity test. Of the workers who 
received “D" ratings, only 50 percent improved. Eighty-four percent of those who 
received ''B" ratings improved, and 61 percent of those who received “C" ratings 
improved. The difference in percentage between those who received '*A" and "'D" 
ratings is not statistically reliable, possibly because of the limited number of sub- 
jects. 

7. Time scores on both the finger and tweezer dexterity tests were faster on the 
average as length of employment increased. The difference for the average time 
on the finger dexterity test between the 'less than 7 day" and the “more than 1 
year" groups was statistically significant. In the same comparison on the tweezer 
dexterity test, the D/a difference was 2,5. Combining the finger and tweezer dexterity 
time scores did not increase the statistical reliability of the difference, and the 
D/a difference between the “less than 7 day" and “more than 1 year" groups 
was 2,3. 

8. The correlation between finger dexterity time score and salary ratio was 
+ 0,26*^0.10; between tweezer dexterity time score and salary ratio it was +0,32 
=*=0.10; and between the combined test times and the salary ratio it was +0.39 
=** 0.09. 

9. The “above average" group according to foremen’s ratings was 5 seconds 
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faster on the finger dexterity test and 9 seconds faster on the tweezer dexterity test 
than the “average and below” group. The difference for the combined test scores 
between the two groups was 12 seconds in favor of those receiving above average 
ratings. These differences were not statistically reliable. 

10. The practical value of the critical scores (time score of 5 minutes, 30 seconds 
or better on the tweezer dexterity test and 7 minutes, 30 seconds on the finger 
dextenty test) which were suggested in the pilot study (Candee and Blum, 1937) 
is clearly indicated m this investigation These scores discriminate employees in the 
watch factory with a considerable degree of exactness according to the critena of 
proficiency. 

11. A comparison according to length of employment showed that 7 percent 
of the group that “passed both tests” left within one week, whereas 23 percent of 
the “no test” group and 24 percent of the group of workers who “failed either or 
both tests” were unemployed after one week. The differences in the percentages 
between the first and the last two were statistically significant with critical ratios 
of 3.2 and 3.4. The greatest possibility of prolonged employment was found in the 
group that “passed both tests.” Of this group, 72 percent remained four months 
or longer. This percentage was significantly different from that of the “no test” 
group (D/a difference of 3.1), and from that of the group which “failed either 
or both tests” (D/a difference of 4+ ) . 

12. A comparison according to salary ratios indicated that the group that 
“passed both tests” earned the most money. The earnings of this group were 
statistically different from the earnings of the group that “failed one or both tests.” 
The “no test” group was superior in salary ratio to the group that “failed either or 
both tests.” Tlie group that “passed both tests” was not significantly superior to the 
“no test” group. 

13. A comparison according to foremen’s ratings showed only a trend. The 
group that “passed both tests” was rated by foremen as “better than average” in 
34 percent of the cases. The group that “failed either or both tests” was rated as 
“above average” in 25 percent of the cases. This difference was not statistically 
reliable. No differentiation between the “no test” group and the “passed both 
tests” group is possible according to foremen’s ratings. 

14. A follow-up of the subjects in the pilot study supports the findings of the 
present investigation that time scores on the tests are indicators of proficiency. Two 
years prior to the “follow-up,” 20 workers were selected by foremen as superior 
and 17 as mediocre workers in the watch factory. These groups were originally 
significantly different in their test scores on both the finger test and the tweezer 
test. Significant differences were later obtained between these a priori groups in 
terms of (a) percentage discharge and (b) salary ratio. 

Before presenting a review of other studies, it is desirable to take stock and 
consider the implications of such research. The above study was not an “ideal’ 
one. Because of factory conditions, it was impossible to use desirable scientific 
controls. For example, equal-sized groups in the various categories could have been 
arranged for in a laboratory more readily than in the factory. The demands of re- 
search must often conform to prevalent conditions, but only insofar as planning 
and methodology are concerned. The statement does not hold for research con- 
clusions, for these must be reported independently of plant conditions and must 
conform very strictly to the data obtained. 

The industrial psychologist is justified in conducting laboratory studies only as a 
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preliminary to the research in which the industrial situation necessarily becomes 
the ^laboratory/' Laboratory conclusions cannot be generalized and applied to the 
industrial scene without checking them in every way possible. Whether the problem 
involves tests for selection or any other purpose, the industrial psychologist often 
has to modify procedures and demonstrate a flexibility in manner that may be 
unorthodox from the scientific point of view. If, for example, he will not forsake 
rigid controls in some cases, he may be forced to give up the entire problem. To 
the industrial psychologist, the lesser of the two evils is to conduct research in in- 
dustry under the best conditions that industry can provide, 

A further illustration of this point concerns the desirability of having large 
numbers of subjects for an expenment. Howevei, an industrial organization is often 
not in a position to hire on a large scale. In this case it is bettei to sacrifice the 
number of subjects rather than the entire study. 

This principle does not imply that a form of research euphemistically called 
''directed research" should be tolerated. Research reports must agree with the 
conclusions based upon the facts obtained. An industrial psychologist who does not 
report negative findings because this would create disrespect and might lead to his 
dismissal is as wrong as the business executive who wants the research to back up 
his sales ideas and therefore "directs" the research and its findings. 

The points just discussed are important and should serve as a means of evaluating 
not only test research but also other types of rcvscarch in the field. To this end, a few 
additional studies on test selection will be described. 


GHISELLI STUDY 

In his study of tests for selecting inspector-packers, Ghiselli (1942) used a battery 
of several tests on a group of 26 women employees working as inspector-packers 
in a pharmaceutical concern. There were five main duties in this job: filling con- 
tainers, inserting stoppers, examining the contents by eye, labeling the containers, 
and packaging. The job, although routine, is extremely important, for the presence 
of extraneous material or incorrect labeling might result in serious illness or even 
death for anyone who happened to be sold the wrong product. The criterion of job 
efficiency was the combination of ratings by the foredady and the supervisor. 

The job analysis indicated that the important abilities that should be measured 
in the preliminary battery of tests were: 

1. Dexterity of fingers, hands, and arms 

2. Eye-hand coordination 

3. Estimation of the size and form of objects 

4. Ability to observe difference in details 


To this end a battery of six tests was administered to the employees. It was 
found that the average performance of the inspector-packers was vastly superior 
to that of samples of an adult population in the Minnesota Placing and Turning 
tests and the Paper Form Board test. Although this information is useful, selection 
is justified only when a relationship is found to exist between test performance and 
job performance. Such a relationship is called a validity coefficient. The Minnesota 
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Paper Form Board test was found to be more closely correlated with the criterion 
than any other test in the battery; this test correlated to the extent of H-0.57. The 
Pegboard test correlated with the critenon to the extent of -0.50, and the Turning 
test to the extent of —0.40. The other tests had lower correlations with the 
criterion. 

This study, like the one previously reported, has shortcomings. The criterion of 
proficiency was a rating by superiors; but, since it apparently was the only criterion 
available, it had to be used or no tests could have been evaluated. Too often in 
industry such ratings comprise the only available criterion. The number of sub- 
jects, 26, is small; but when we remember that this constitutes a large number of 
people performing the same task, it can be considered a satisfactory sample. The 
study presents no evidence on the success of its recommendations that were adopted 
for future use; such information, as well as recommended critical scores, is often 
helpful in evaluating the use of tests. 


HAY STUDY 

Edwin N. Hay (1943), using a battery of tests, was able to predict 91 percent of 
the better bookkeeping machine operators and 72 percent of the less satisfactory 
operators. Prior to establishing these results, all the procedures involved in test 
research and development were followed. These included job analyses, establish- 
ment of adequate job criteria, preliminary selection of the test battery, and statistical 
investigations. Only after many years was it possible to recommend the particular 
test battery as successful for prediction purposes. 

The job analyses revealed that the outstanding requirement for machine book- 
keeping is bimanual ability. A detailed time and motion job analysis showed that 
there were 5 distinct operations which could be broken up into 18 motions. The 
average time for the five operations — selecting ledger card, inserting ledger card, 
picking up previous balance, post-checking amount, and returning card — ^was 
6.8 seconds. In most of these operations the eyes and both hands were used. Speed 
and accuracy were required for the successful performance of this job. The differ- 
ence between the ability of the best and the ability of the poorest operators was 
greater than 2 to 1; that is, the best operators did more than twice the work done 
by the poorest operators. 

The tests used included the Otis Intelligence test, the Minnesota Clerical test, 
the Ziegler Rate of Manipulation tests, and other tests of clerical ability such as 
filing and name finding. In all, 22 tests were administered. Although six of them 
were of the hand, arm, and finger dexterity variety none of these six showed any 
considerable relationship with the criterion ''speed of posting.” However, the Otis 
test, the Minnesota Clerical Test-Numbers, and the Alpha Number series cor- 
related +0.50 or higher with this criterion. The multiple conelation technique 
indicated that the Otis test and the Minnesota Clerical had a correlation of +0.65 
with the criterion. The highest multiple correlation between the test battery and the 
criterion was +0.71 and included the Otis, the Minnesota Numbers, the Alpha 
Number series, and the Fryer Name Finding. 

Hay^s study is valuable from many points of view. The evidence presented in 
the follow-up indicates that in this case the tests worked. Table 4.5 shows the 
steady improvement in the average production of bookkeepers since selection based 
on testing was introduced. 
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Table 4.5 Average Production of Test-Selected Book- 
keepers Showing Influence of Selection Techniques 


Date 

Number 

Average Production 

October 1937 

43 

105.0 

November 1939 

40 

108.7 

April 1940 

30 

109 7 

December 1940 

32 

110.2 

December 1941 

26 

1109 


Source: E. N, Hay. Predicting success in machine bookkeep- 
ing. Journal of Apphed Psychology, 1943, 27, 483-493. 


SARTAIN STUDY 

A. Q. Sartam (1945) administered a battery of seven tests to a group of 47 em- 
ployees in the inspection department of an aircraft factory. The criterion was set 
by the ratings of the instructors in a refresher course being given to inspectors. 
Tlie instructors were also familiar with the performance of these employees and 
their ratings undoubtedly reflected this knowledge. 'I’hc test Ixittcry included the 
MacQuarrie, the Otis, the Cardall Test of Practical Judgment, the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, the Industrial Classification Training 'I’cst, the Bennett Test 
of Meehanical Comprehension, and the O^Rourke Test of Mechanical Aptitude. 
The multiple correlation of this entire battery with the ciitenon was f 0.787. How- 
ever, three of the tests — the MacQuarnc, the Cardall, and the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board — yielded results equally good, the multiple correlation being 4 0.780. 
Since the difference between these two conclations is negligible, it would be ad- 
visable to use these three tests, rather than all seven. 

SHUMAN STUDY 

John T. Shuman (1945) administered a battery of tests to a group of employees 
and applicants for various jobs at the Lycoming Division of the Aviation Corpora- 
tion. The tests included the Otis, the Minnesota Paper b’onn Board, the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, the O'Rourke lest of Mechanical Aptitude, 
and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. The employees tested 
included inspectors, engine testers, machine operators, foremen, and job setters, 
among others Shuman reports that the average improvement in selecting excellent 
workers was 18 percent with the Bennett test, 15 percent with the Otis, and 13 
percent with the Minnesota Paper Form Board. The critical scores that made this 
improvement possible meant the elimination of one out of every four persons 
tested. 

The Bennett test when compared with the criterion (ratings) was found to be 
highly correlated to the job of job setter, the correlation being +0.73. The Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board correlated +0.59 with this same job. The Otis test had 
the highest correlation with the job of engine tester, +0.57. Shuman found that 
the tests in his battery correlated better with jobs that require skills such as working 
on machinery precision parts or testing aircraft engines, rather than purely manual 
skills. He believed that tests can be more useful in assigning employees to job 
category levels than to specific jobs. An incidental finding, but one that deserves 
mention, is the fact that one test had to be dropped because of dissatisfaction on 
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the part of the subjects. This was the O'Rourke Test of Mechanical Ability, which 
was too long and proved to be almost useless with women applicants, many of whom 
did not even try to take it. This emphasizes that a test battery must be favorably 
received by applicants if any value is to be attached to the results. 

SUMMARY OF EXAMPLES 

Many other studies have been as effective as the few descnbed above. However, 
further examples would only belabor the point. The use of psychological tests in 
industry demands research and development in the light of the particular problem 
and the specific plant. The fact that this work has been done before does not make 
it unnecessary. Rather, it means that the chances of success are improved each 
time. The essential point is that test results must be correlated with job success; 
they can never be taken for granted. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TESTING 

A chapter on the use of psychological tests in industry would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the considerable work done by the United States Employment 
Service (USES). Some state employment services send to employers, without any 
charge, applicants who have been given psychological tests. Of course, in many 
instances the testing is not tailor-made to the requirements of a particular company 
and this may prove a disadvantage. But, desirable as it is to have the testing pro- 
gram fit the specific needs of a specific company, it must be recognized that many 
firms may not wish to spend money on psychological testing. Under such circum- 
stances, the facilities offered by public agencies may be more beneficial than 
detrimental, provided some check on the usefulness of the test in the specific 
company is made. 

A battery of tests known as the General Aptitude Test Battery has been made 
available to the various state employment services by the United States Employment 
Service (1947). It consists of eight pencil-and-paper tests and four apparatus tests. 


Table 4.6 Aptitudes Measured by Tests in the GATE 


Aptitude 

Test Name 

Test Number 

Intelligence (G) 

Three Dimensional Space 

3 


Vocabulary 

4 


Arithmetic Reason 

6 

Verbal aptitude (V) 

Vocabulary 

4 

Numerical aptitude (N) 

Computation 

2 


Anthmetic Reason 

6 

Spatial aptitude (S) 

Three Dimensional Space 

3 

Form perception (P) 

Tool Matching 

5 


Form Matching 

7 

Clerical perception (Q) 

Name Comparison 

1 

Motor coordination (K) 

Mark Making 

8 

Finger dexterity (F) 

Assemble 

11 

Disassemble 

12 

Manual dexterity (M) 

Place 

9 

Turn 

10 
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The twelve tests measure nine of the aptitudes that arc often related to the require- 
ments in the performance of jobs. Table 4.6 presents the test names and the apti- 
tudes measured. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery is intended to be used in two ways: 

1, As an integral part of counseling where a measure is needed of the applicant's abilities in 
relation to the various fields of work in which he may have intciest but no practical ex- 
perience. 

2. As an approach to the problem of developing specific batteries for the countless occupations 
for which selection tests may be needed. Those tests m the General Aptitude Test Battery 
which measure abilities significant to the successful performance of a given job can be 
administered as a specific aptitude test battery, and the other tests omitted. 

According to the guide in the use of the GATE, certain of the tests and their 
cutoff or minimum scores are recommended for use in the selection of applicants 
for a wide variety of occupations. For example, the job of all-round mechanical 
repairing would include testing for G, N, S, and F. Computing work requires tests 
for N, Q, K, and F. Plumbing would include tests for N, S, and M. Typewriting 
requires V, Q, K, and F. 

The battery has been administered to a very large number of persons employed 
in a wide range of occupations. Over 500 employers and many vocational schools 
and colleges have cooperated in the development of occupational norms. It is 
obvious that problems of establishing reliability, validity, and norms for a test battery 
such as this with its intended wide coverage of so many occupations are stupendous 
if not insurmountable. Indeed, the procedure often adopted by the USES has 
been that of synthetic validity, a procedure discussed in Chapter 2. The reader will 
remember that synthetic validity involves assuming test validity simply because the 
job in question has elements identical to those found in a job for which the test 
has previously demonstrated statistical validity. While in many practical situations 
it is just not possible to evaluate a test in the proper manner, synthetic validity 
must never be used with complacency~it must always be used with caution. While 
the GATB has demonstrated its validity with a variety of situations and jobs, it 
is probably being used in many situations where its value as a predictor is highly 
questionable. 

Blum has been rather critical of this battery in a review in Buros' Fourth Mentd 
Measurements Yearbook (1953). Since that time (no cause and effect relationship 
implied) additional data, conferences, and published material have tended to im- 
prove the situation somewhat. The GATB has promise, but additional work is con- 
stantly needed. 


TESTING OP EXECUTIVES 

Traditionally, industrial testing has been oriented toward the blue-collar, sales, and 
clerical workers, since it was felt that this was where the largest increase in cEciency 
could be achieved. These individuals usually represented the bulk of the labor 
force employed by a company, and by improving the average quality (as defined by 
one or more criterion dimensions) large benefits should accrue to that company. 
In more recent years the emphasis has been shifting to an intensified concern for 
selection of individuals higher up in the managerial hierarchy. American business 
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is realizing the importance of the manager to the system and is becoming aware that 
one bad person in a decision-making function may cost the company much more, in 
the long run, than 20 to 30 poor persons at lower-level jobs. 

Management selection poses many problems that are not found with the more 
traditional testing and selection situations. Gellerman (1958) has listed what he 
considers the *'seven deadly sins*' of executive selection. These are: 

1. Careless treatment of candidates 

2 Overdependence upon expert opinion 

3. Misjudging job requirements 

4. Making “stop gap” appointments 

5. “Pigeon-holing” prospective candidates 

6. Disregarding the company personality 

7. Overlooking personal compatability 

The major problem in predicting executive success is in establishing some valid 
criterion of it. Attempts to use tests to predict success, once success has been 
arbitrarily defined for research purposes, have been less than successful — particularly 
tests of ability. Gaudet and Carli (1957) have estimated that seven times as many 
executives fail due to personality problems than for lack of technical competence. 
As Taylor and Nevis (1957) point out, this is not really too surprising. First, the 
executive job is a very complex one. Thus, to isolate specific abilities may not be 
sufficient. Second, the abilities required are generally cognitive rather than physical. 
Third, intelligence measures are probably not good predictors because to get into 
management requires a fairly bright person m the first place. 

An example of the use of tests with supervisory level personnel is provided by 
Neel and Dunn (1960). They used the How Supervise test, the F Scale measure of 
authoritarian personality, and the Wonderlic to predict the degree of success that 
32 supervisors would have in a supervisory training program. ITie results are given 
in Table 4.7. 


Table 4.7 Correlations of the Tests with Training Success 



(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

Criterion*^ 

( 1 ) How Supervise 


0.08 

0.33 

0.69 

(2) F Scale 



-0.23 

0.39 

(3) Wonderlic 




0.25 

(Multiple correlation 

= 0.77) 





® Criterion was grade at end of course. 

Source: R, G. Neel and R. E. Dunn, Predicting success in supervisory training pro- 
grams by the use of psychological tests. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1960, 44, 358, 
360. 


A further example of the frustration which is so often experienced in attempting 
to predict the success of executives can be found in a study by Wagner (1960). 
He attempted to predict ratings of on-the-job success of 1 50 executives using a total 
of 31 different variables. These variables included measures of both intelligence 
and personality. The only correlation which was found to be high enough to be of 
any value was the correlation between ratings and amount of education (r = 0.39). 
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However, the chance likelihood of this correlation is substantial. At present it is 
safe to say that this is the area where testing has had perhaps its smallest impact, 
with tests of personality and temperament appearing to offer the greatest potential 
value. Even these have not been particularly promising to date. Taylor and Nevis 
(1957, p. 473) summarized in their review of projective techniques in management 
selection, *'A11 too often, wc do not know how effective projective devices actually 
arc. Nor can wc say — unless on the basis of a hunch, prejudice, or individual inten- 
tion — ^which arc most appropriate and which arc not useful at all. In short, personnel 
assessment is at the moment much more of an art than a science.^' 


TESTING OF SCIENTISTS 

America is fast becoming the society of science. Billions of dollars each year are 
allocated to applied and basic research in the Federal budget. In addition, the money 
spent each year by private industry for research and development reaches astronom- 
ical proportions. Since the end of World War II there has been a premium on 
scientific talent of all types which has shown no signs of diminishing. This premium 
has led, by simply a supply and demand process, to even larger numbers of scien- 
tifically trained professional people. While most of these people have certificates or 
degrees which, at one time at least, were sufficient testimony to professional com- 
petence, many employers are currently attempting to select the “cream of the 
scientific crop” by using tests as a selection aid. 

As in the case with executives, the criterion problem immediately raises its ugly 
head. What is a “successful” scientist? Ignoring that problem temporarily, how effi- 
cient are tests in separating good scientists from poor scientists? 

At best, the available evidence on this question is exceedingly sparse. Much of 
the research has used predictors other than tests such as biographical information. 
Several of these studies will be discussed in detail in Chapter 5, which covers selec- 
tion methods other than tests, A few notable exceptions are available which have 
attempted to predict scientific success using papcr-and-pencil tests. 

TAYLOR ET At. STUDY 

One of the more elaborate research projects has been conducted by Taylor, Smith, 
Ghiselin, and Ellison (1961). They carried out extensive interviews with over 200 
physical scientists concerning the nature of scientific productivity and the character- 
istics of effective scientists. Using the interview suggestions as a base, data were 
obtained on 52 different criteria. Tlicse measures were then clustered (using factor 
analysis) into 14 relatively independent dimensions by which the performance of 
scientists could be evaluated. A number of tests were then used to predict how well 
a scientist would score on each of the 14 dimensions. In addition to the 14 dimen- 
sions obtained in the factor analysis, three other criteria based upon supervisor and 
peer judgments were included, since these are the most often used methods of 
performance evaluation. Thus the criteria used were: 

1. Productivity in written work (effectiveness in completing paper work) 

2. Recent quantity of research reports (number of articles, re.search reports, etc., in a two* 
year period) 

3. Quality (without originality) of research reports 
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4. Onginality of wntten work 

5. Scientific and professional society membership 

6. Actual quantity of work output as judged by peers, supervisors, and laboratory chiefs 
(higher level supervisors) 

7. Creativity rating by laboratory chiefs (higher level supervisors) 

8. Overall performance (quality ratings by supervisors on ten different scales) 

9 Likableness as an effective member of the research group 

10. Visibility of the scientist (well known by person or by name) 

11. Recognition for organizational contributions (organizational awards) 

12. StatuS'Seeking, ''orgamzationahman” tendencies 

13. Current organizational status 

14. Contract monitoring load (number of research contracts supervised) 

15. Peer ranking on productivity as a scientist 
16 Supervisory rating of dnve-resourcefulness 
17. Supervisory rating of creativity 

A total of 130 different predictors were validated against each of the 17 different 
criteria. Many of these predictors were simply different a priori scoring keys which 
could be applied to the same questionnaire or test instrument. For example, the 
Personality Research Inventory was given to all scientists in the validation sample 
for purposes of prediction. However, this single test yielded a total of 23 subscores, 
each of which was separately validated. The validation sample consisted of 107 
scientists. 

By relating the 130 predictors to the 17 criteria, 2,210 validity coefficients were 
obtained — a testimony to modern computer technology. Of these, 568 were found 
to have an individual chance probability of less than 5 times in lOO.'* 

The different predictors varied considerably m their efficiency as Table 4.8 shows. 


Table 4.8 The Percent of Valid Scores Obtained from 
Each of the Major Categories of Predictor Information 


Type of Test 

Percent of 
Scores Valid 

Biographical Information Blank (BIB) 

47 

(with empirically keyed scores) 

Biographical Information Blank (BIB) 

34 

(a priori keyed scores only) 

Self Ratings (SR) 

33 

Grade-Point Average 

24 

Minimum Satisfactory Level (MSL) 

22 

Profile Matching 

20 

Motivational Analysis Test (MAT) 

8 

Personality Research Inventory (PRI) 

8 

Creative Process Check List 

6 

Aptitude Tests 

4 


Source. C. W. Taylor, et al. Explorations in the measurement and 
prediction of contributions of one sample of scientists. ASD-TR-61-96, 

Personnel Research Laboratory, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, April 
1961. 

4 One would expect at least 110 of the correlations to be significant at the 0 05 significance 
level simply due to chance. While there were many more than that found, the question remains 
'*which of the 568 are indicative of true validity and which are the 110 chance validities?” 
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As the Table clearly indicates, the most efficient predictor was the Biographical 
Information Blank (the empirically keyed scores being exceptionally valid due to 
the spurious fold-back validity obtained when applied back to the same sample). 
Of the papcr-and-pencil tests used, only the MAT showed any potential as a pre- 
dictor, having 8 percent of its correlations above chance level (where 5 percent 
would be expected by chance alone). The high-level aptitude tests were paper-and- 
pencil tests designed to measure such things as flexibility, originality, conceptual 
foresight, sensitivity to problems, etc. Tliese showed little or no picdictive piomisc 
with this sample of scientists. 

The general conclusion that one is forced to draw from a close examination of 
the study is that paper-and-pencil tests must take a back seat, at least at present, 
to other types of predictive tools in the identification and selection of scientific 
personnel. 


CREATIVITY 

The topic of creativity has icceivcd a good deal of attention in conjunction with 
industrial testing since World War II and needs some mention. While it is an 
exceptionally broad and oftentimes diffuse topic, two aspects of creativity are per- 
tinent to any discussion of testing in industry — particularly in conjunction with a 
discussion of the testing of executives and scientific personnel, since in many cases 
creativity is felt to be an essential component to success in these high-level jobs, 
These two aspects arc: ( 1 ) Can tests of creativity be useful in pi edict ing a criterion 
of scientific (or managerial) success, and (2) can other tests be used to predict a 
criterion of scientific (or managerial) creativity? 

The study cited above by Taylor et ah provides an example of both situations. 
Some of the high-aptitude tests used in that study could be classed under the general 
heading of creativity tests. These were in turn validated against a variety of criteria, 
some of which were clearly success criteria (for example, '‘recognition for organiza- 
tional contributions”). The same study is also an illustration of studies of the 
second type. Consider, as an example, the correlation between tlic Motivational 
Analysis Test and the criterion of supervisors' ratings of creativity. 

Jones (1964) also attempted to predict the creativity of industrial scientists (as 
defined by supervisory ratings) using both aptitude and attitudinal test scores. A 
multiple correlation of 0.67 was obtained which the author reports as holding up 
satisfactorily under cross-validation. Datta (1964) also reports a correlation of O.Bl 
between the Remote Associates Tests and supervisory ratings of creativity for 
engineers. 

A study by Mullins (1959) provides a final illustration of both types of ap- 
proaches. He administered an interest questionnaire, a vocabulary test, and nine 
tests of the Guilford Creativity Battery to 131 research personnel in the physical 
sciences. Forty-two different test scores were derived from the battery, only four 
of which were found to relate significantly to a global creativity rating. Seven of 
the predictor scores were found to be significantly related to a criterion of publication 
frequency. 
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A POINT OF VIEW 

The selection and evaluation of executives and scientists is a serious matter, and 
while psychologists cannot claim always to provide ^perfect answers (many times 
there is no perfect answer), they can help to eliminate some of the elements of risk. 

The trend in business and industry has been toward recognition that the industrial 
psychologist is well-qualified to aid management m the evaluation and selection of 
high-level personnel. Many consulting firms are finding that this activity occupies 
more and more of their time. It is too bad that, as in all new developments, mis- 
understanding is widespread and that ''gold brick” salesmen have a holiday. The 
psychologist can be helpful provided management understands that no one has a 
secret formula, a magic selector, or a panacea. The shortcut is not possible, at least 
at the present stage of development. 

Not too long ago, one author attended a management development meeting at 
which three staff members of a utility company presented a report on the wonders 
of a technique they were using to select a wide range of employees from clerical 
to executive level. They seriously believed that they had the psychological counter- 
part of the wonder drugs in medicine. However, what they had was a moldy sub- 
stance of another kind. It was a test administered in five minutes and scored in 
about the same time. They claimed it resulted in a "know it all, tell it all” possibility. 
In addition to the three staff members who glowingly reported the value of their 
work, a vice-president sat silently but smilingly on the side, enthusiastically nodding. 

The few psychologists in the audience were amazed. Psychologists generally agree 
that they cannot validly assess and evaluate a phenomenon as complex as a human 
being within five minutes. How is such a thing possible? If this had been a matter 
of tea leaves, very few would have taken it seriously; but since this was a more sub- 
stantial claim, it simply could not be dismissed without some mental gymnastics. 
After some deliberation, two tentative explanations were proposed. The first is that 
many people like to play psychologist and do not have the time to acquire the in- 
formation through normal and regular channels — that is, graduate schools. The other 
reason is a little more practical. After all, these people should be expected to defend 
their position very strongly. If the system used should prove to be nonsense, it 
goes without saying that they would be fired. Thus it is likely that, in addition to 
being enthusiastic, they wanted to keep their jobs. 

One of the problems is that it is currently "fashionable” to use psychological tests 
in selecting scientists and executives. The decision to use a psychologist should not 
rest on "keeping up with the Joneses*^; it should depend on a real problem in need 
of a solution. Let us recognize that this is not a fad or a game, and that what is 
worth doing is worth doing correctly. The executive who desires to use psychological 
techniques to help select employees should attempt to estimate the nature of his 
problems and also be given estimates of the likelihood that the techniques used will 
help in offering solutions. 

ASSESSING OF NEEDS 

Management must assess its needs before embarking on a reemitment program for 
future top management people. The simplest way to do this is to take a look at the 
organization chart and estimate growth needs, then fill in the names and ages of 
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the people occupying the present positions and estimate the moves that are likely 
to be made within a ten-year period. This procedure points to the future needs 
for engineers, controllers, research and development people, and others. It can 
also help to estimate the numbers that will be needed, and so the task of the re- 
cruiter becomes more specific and meaningful. If present staffing is not likely to 
fulfill the needs, one must go outside the company. 

DECISION TO HIRE 

The decision to hire must be made There arc at least three wa\'S of doing this: 
Top management makes its own selections, or it empowers personnel to do the 
hiring, or an outside consulting oigamzation receives the assignment. If top manage- 
ment is to spend the necessary time, then other aspects of management tend to be 
delayed or postponed. While it is axiomatic that top management should be in- 
volved in the final decision, it does appear that the details of evaluation should be 
left to people with more time and also more training in the area Whether the 
personnel department does this work depends upon the professional level of staff 
operation. In many companies personnel departments have very few, if any, staff 
psychologists. Obviously, because of the wide variety of duties and assignments, it 
is not necessary for all people in personnel departments to be psychologists. How- 
ever, evaluation of potential executives should primarily be the work of psychologists. 
If personnel departments are not so geared, then the most economical practice is 
to call in a consultant. 

Since the professional psychologist working in the area of selection and evaluation 
of executives has no secret formula, he must select his instruments from a variety 
of psychological tests and interview techniques that arc most helpful in enabling 
him to draw certain conclusions. He is likely to select one or more intelligence 
tests, interest tests, personality tests, and so on. In addition, he will use one or 
more interview techniques us a means of gathering data. lie is likely to be more 
accurate when he uses the services of a team of psychologists who gather inde- 
pendent data and then check the data against the hypotheses. 

EVALUATION VERSUS PREDICTION 

It is important for the psychologist to differentiate between describing the degree 
of the characteristic possessed by the man and predicting future behavior. If his meas- 
ures are accurate his descriptions arc accordingly accurate. In the realm of pre- 
diction he is on less substantial ground. His predictions may be accurate provided 
he has adequate description of behavior and provided he knows the characteristics 
necessary to perform the executive duties. 

This, of course, means that the psychologist has need for a criterion of success. 
Management must furnish this either in the form of ratings of success or in their 
descriptions of the kinds of people needed. For example, as a result of acquiring 
data about an individual the psychologist can describe him as being accurate, 
energetic, serious, and superior in intelligence. Further, he can describe the degree 
to which these traits arc possessed. Predicting whether this combination will be 
successful depends entirely upon the characteristics required in the performance of 
the executive duties. If management insists that a person be creative, highly im- 
aginative^ and excessively ambitious, then the previous description does not allow 
for the prediction. If management would rather have a person who will work ac- 
curately at all costs, the previous description could allow for a prediction of success. 
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ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 

In the evaluation of an executive it is important for a psychologist to recognize that 
he IS not p aying a management role whether he is on the staff of the company or 
IS employed as a consultant He must limit his role to furnishing information to 
management tha will enable it to decide. Experience has indicated that the awar^ 
ness that psychologists, per se, are not management people is desirable. Likewise, 
management people are not psychologists. In other words, psychologists can fur- 
nish descriptions of an individual, management must offer a criterion, and together 
they can decide the likelihood that this person meets the criterion stated. Ultimately, 
th^ecision to hire or promote must be management’s and not the psychologist’s. 

inink of the controller, the president, and the chief engineer of different com- 
panies. It IS quite apparent that very different people with the same titles can be 
equally successful. In other words, there is no particular degree of intelligence that 
IS required of a president. He may or may not be the most intelligent executive on 
the staff. By the same token, one president may be shy and retiring and another may 
be a glamorous dynamo. This leads to the known fact that the characteristics re- 
quiied on a job arc very often determined by the philosophy of management rather 
than by the demands of the job itself. This, of course, makes the task of predicting 
managerial success with conventional validation methodology somewhat difficult. 

Unless management has made incredible and preposterous decisions, it often 
becomes the task of the psychologist merely to describe a personas characteristics 
so that management may get a better estimate of whether or not he will fit. The 
advantage of the psychologist's description is that he is not emotionally involved 
or biased as sometimes different executives in a company are His description can 
considerably reduce the margin of error. It can definitely provide management with 
additional information that will make it possible to develop the candidate's poten- 
tial over a period of years. It can also provide the candidate with additional insights 
that, in turn, will help him to change, grow, and reach his potential. 

AN EXAMPLE OF EXECUTIVE ^‘EVALUATIONS' 

A certain amount of success has been attained in a testing program instituted by 
one large management consulting firm. Briefly, the approach requires the candidate 
to spend approximately two days taking tests and being interviewed Some of the 
tests are individually administered and are of the projective technique type; that is, 
they arc not structured to have absolute and correct answers, but the answers 
definitely reflect the individual involved. To be sure, considerable skill is required 
if interpretations of these data are to be meaningful and accurate. At least two 
levels of intelligence tests are given. One is rather simple and short; the other 
is of the power type that tests the limits of the individual. Personality tests of two 
varieties are given. In one, the person answers questions directly and can quite 
easily be the way he either wants to be or thinks he is. These results are then 
checked with test results that are less prone to faking. The comparison of the two 
measures indicates to a certain extent the degree of self-insight. For example, the 
person who is impulsive may or may not recognize this trait in himself If he does, 
then changes are possible. If he does not, the problem is of a different order. 

In addition to a lengthy battery of tests, three types of interview situations are 
used. One requires that the person talk about himself at length. The interviewer 
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says very little and makes copious notes about what the person is saying, adding his 
own judgments about the kind of person he is. These judgments arc not regarded 
as fact but arc considered hypotheses and checked against other data independently 
gathered. Another type of interview used is the *1eadcrlcss group conference.” If 
there are five candidates for a job, these five arc brought together, given a topic, 
and asked to hold a confcicncc on that topic and to pay no attention to the observers. 
Three psychologists observe the interaction of the candidates. The third form of 
interview is the panel technique in which three psychologists meet with the appli- 
cant, After discussing the usual social amenities, conversation is brought around to 
a number of situations. The role of the psychologists is to a large extent to dis- 
agree with the candidate. The way the person behaves under such circumstances 
allows for certain assumptions related to descriptions as well as predictions. 

Probably the most important feature of the appraisal technique used by this 
management consulting firm is that a team of psychologists is always involved. 
Depending upon circumstances and costs, there are between three and six psvchol- 
ogists on the assigned team. Each is involved in different aspects of the data gather- 
ing, and each is required to submit an independent report without knowing the 
data acquired by other sources. When hypotheses arc in disagreement, data checks 
as well as conferences are held in order to clarify the picture. Ilie final report is 
then written in nonpsychological language with division headings that are related 
to management performance. This report is submitted only to top management^ 
and a conference is held at the time with the team of psychologists present. Too 
many written reports tend to be easily misunderstood. The conference results in 
clarification. The conference is necessary, and reports arc never submitted unless 
a conference has been arranged. 

Any new field of development must recognize that different pioccdures will be 
used. For evaluation, the authors favor the team approach because it allows psy- 
chologists to check their hypotheses (that is, one can assess the icliability of the 
evaluations). Since each gathers a set of independent data, the possibility of con- 
tamination is held to a minimum. Other techniques include only interviews, only 
projective techniques, only inventories of a personality variety, or only one psychol- 
ogist in the act from overture to finale. Still other techniques use combinations of 
the above-mentioned methods. Although this is a very promising field, serious de- 
velopmental work and exhausting evaluation are again necessary before the acme 
of perfection is reached. 


RESPONSE SETS OR FAKING 

Many times throughout this chapter we have referred to the problem of faking on 
tests. It is impossible to understate the degree to which this is a critical problem in 
psychological testing. It is probably the greatest single problem, particularly with 
personality and interest inventories. With these assessment instruments there is 
no ^‘correct” response; the test attempts to solicit attitudinal rather than factual 
responses. Many personality inventories, such as the MMPI, have special keys which 
can be used to give an indication of the degree to which a person is either deliber- 
ately distorting his answers or is not paying attention to the task at hand. 

It should always be kept in mind that most personality and interest inventories 
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were developed primarily for clinical and counseling use. In those settings one 
usually assumes that the patient or advisee has a vested interest in responding 
correctly after all, the test information is going to be used for his benefit. He 
will therefore have little situational reason to motivate him into false responding. 
When such tests arc used to determine the future of a person, as when they are 
given as part of the decision process in a selection setting, the motuation to 
distort responses will substantially increase. The testee will no longer be as con- 
cerned with the true * response (his real attitude) — instead, he will be concerned 
with making that response which is most apt to be the one for which the “estab- 
lishment is looking. He believes that if he does not follow such a strategy in making 
his responses he is likely to hurt his chances of getting the position. His motivation 
to falsify, therefore, is apt to be in direct proportion to the extent to which he 
wants that particular position, and to this extent he “fakes'" when he thinks he 
should answer not the way he is but the way he thinks he should be to get 
the job. 


TYPES OF RESPONSE STYLES 

The tendency deliberately to bias one"s responses in a systematic fashion is usually 
called a response set or response style There are many kinds of response sets, 
although perhaps the two most often of concern are social desirability and qfquies' 
cence. 

Social Desirability refers to a general tendenev to respond in the manner felt to 
be most socially desirable in that particular situation. The tendency will be reflected 
by the person responding to personality attitude and interest items in terms of 
how acceptable their responses are sociallv (that is, in the eyes of others). 

Acquiescence refers to a general tendency to respond as we think others want 
us to respond. This tendency will be reflected by the person attempting to give 
the responses he thinks the test giver is hoping to receive. 

All of us have let both types of response stvdes influence our behavior in daily 
living. For example, flattery is a fine example of a response style, as is politeness 
in many cases. Under ccitain conditions both of the above styles may lead to 
highly similar responding, while at other times they could be quite conflicting in 
their impact upon behavior. Rorer (1965) has pointed out that much of the 
currently available evidence on the two types of response styles indicates that 
they arc not completely independent. Rather, acquiescence may only be an im- 
portant consideration when the stimuli (items) are of medium social desirability. 


REDUCING RESPONSE BIAS 

Some tests are specifically designed to eliminate the possibility of faking. Probably 
the best-known procedure for doing so is the “forced-choice” method. Such in- 
ventories present the respondent with several alternatives from which he must 
select the one he most agrees with or is most like. These alternatives have been 
paired on the basis of being equally favorable or desirable in the eyes of a large 
number of individuals but only one response is the “correct"" or discriminating 
answer. Tlie hope is that the choice between alternatives will be discriminative and 
not based upon ^*how good will it make me look if I respond to this one or that 
one/' Since response alternatives will make him “look good"" to the same degree. 
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other factors than ^looking good'' must enter into the choice of an answer. 

A second and less well-known but perhaps more promising procedure for con- 
trolling faking is the ‘"error-choice" method. Chapters 7 and 9 cover both of these 
procedures. 

STUDIES ON RESPONSE BIAS 

Of particular intciest to the industrial psychologist are those studies which relate 
to response bias in a selection situation. 

BORiSLOw STUDY (1958) In this study a group of students took the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (EPPS) under standard self-assessment conditions. They 
were then divided into three matched groups for a retest two weeks later. Group A 
took the EPPS a second time under conditions identical to the initial testing 
session. Group B received the instructions to respond as a “perfect" person would 
respond. Group C was told to respond in terms of what they would “like to be" 
rather than in terms of what they actually were. Test-retest correlations ranged 
from 0.65 to 0.91 for the people in Group A, from 0.03 to 0.68 for those in 
Group B, and from -0.03 to 0.68 for group C. These values indicated that the 
people in groups B and C responded under the new instructions a great deal less like 
their original performance than did the controls, indicating that the h'PPS is 
susceptible to delilxTatc falsification. 

BRIDGMAN AND HOLLENBECK STUDY (1961) Tlic test under investigation by these 
authors was the Kuder Preference Record, Occupational Form. Vout groups filled 
out the inventory, and each group received a different set of instructions. 

Group Instructions 

A As if applying for the job of sanitary supply salesman 

B As if applying for the job of industrial psychologist 

C As if applying for an unspecified job in industry 

D As if tests were being taken for purposes of vocational counseling 

All inventories were then scored using a scale developed for sanitary supply 
salesmen and the Kuder industrial psychologist scale. Verification scores' (Kuder 
index of response bias) were also obtained. 

The results were quite interesting. As Table 4.9 shows, the scores of the A and 
B groups did not differ significantly from the norm groups they were impersonating. 


Table 4.9 Mean Occupational Interest Scales for Each of the Four Groups 


Instructiom 

Salesman Key 

Psychologist Key 

Verification Key 

Salesman 

71.5 

48.7 

46.8 

Psychologist 

61.4 

53.2 

45.5 

Typical job 

64.8 

48.9 

48.9 

Vocational counseling 

61.8 

44.6 

51,1 

Actual salesman (norm) 

73.1 



Actual psychologist (norm) 

— 

54.5 

— 


Source: Adapted from C. S. Bridgman and G, P. Hollenbeck, Effect of simulated applicant status on 
Kuder Form D occupational interest scores. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1961, 4S, 237-239. 
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Also, the highest scores on each key were obtained by that group which had been 
instructed to assume that particular set of responding. The verification scores for 
all fake groups were higher than the control, indicating that it might be of use in 
identifying biasea test results, although its actual magnitude was of questionable 
practical value in all cases except with the salesman group. 

KiRCHNER s STUDIES Both of the abovc studies indicate that faking can take place 
m a laboratory setting. Kirchner (1961, 1962) has reported two instances in which 
clear evidence for response faking was found in an actual selection situation. In 
his first study, responses made on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 92 
retail and 64 industrial sales applicants (later hired) as part of the selection pro- 
cedure were compared with responses made by 68 retail and 49 mdustnal salesmen 
who had been employed at least five years and who had completed the SVIB 
voluntarily as part of a concurrent validity study. Of 96 mean dijfferences on the 
48 scales, 32 were significant at the 0.05 level. Both the retail and the industrial 
applicants tended to score higher in social service and business occupations and 
lower in technical-scientific and, surprisingly, sales. In general, applicants indicated a 
greater liking for things than did employed salesmen, which suggests that they were 
completing the SVIB in the most socially acceptable fashion: liking much, dis- 
liking little. 

Kirchner's second study was much the same except that this time he *§fudied 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The major results are shown in Table 
4 . 10 . 


Table 4.10 Mean Scores and Standard Deviations Obtained by Retail Sales Hires 
and Retail Salesmen on EPPS Scales with Mean Differences 


Retail Sales Hires (applicants) 
N=97 

Retail Salesmen 
N=69 

Mean 

Difference 

EPPS Scale 

Mean 

Mean 

Achievement 

17.28 

16.91 

0.37 

Deference 

12.63 

13.30 

-0.67 

Orderliness 

11.33 

12.90 

-1.57* 

Exhibition 

16 40 

15.77 

0.63 

Autonomy 

10.65 

11.25 

-0.60 

Affiliation 

15,21 

14.29 

0.92 

Intraception 

15.44 

13.90 

1.54* 

Succorance 

8.15 

8.42 

-0.27 

Dominance 

21 77 

19.88 

1.89* 

Abasement 

10.62 

10.23 

0.39 

Nurturance 

12.94 

12.88 

0.06 

Change 

15.66 

16.35 

-0.69 

Endurance 

15.56 

15.91 

-0.35 

Heterosexuality 

14.29 

16.57 

-2.28* 

Aggression 

11.92 

11.52 

0.40 


* Significant at 0.05 level of probability or better. 

Source: W. K* Kirchner. VKeal-life” faking on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule by sales 
applicants. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1962, 46, 128-130, 
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The EPPS scores for 97 retail sales applicants and 66 industrial sales applicants 
(all later hired) were compared to those of scores of 69 letail salesmen and 49 
industrial salesmen (all tested on the job). Results showed that the retail applicants 
tended to score significantly higher than retail salesmen on the orderliness, intracep- 
tion, and dominance scales and lower on the heterosexuality scale. There was no 
significant differences, however, between industrial applicants and industrial sales- 
men. Kirchner suggests that persons more oriented toward selling in terms of 
interests and personality (thus, retail sales applicants) are more likely to distort 
answers to the EPPS. 


TESTING AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Testing has remained relatively unaffected by state or Federal legislation throughout 
the years. Certainly, laws such as the Wagner Act of 1935 affected the social climate 
in such a way that testing was more easily adopted by employers as a selection 
instrument. However, no direct legislation dealing with testing has appeared on 
either the state or national level Psychologists have attempted to maintain this 
state of affairs by an active system of self-regulation through a code of ethics 
and fiy administering piofessional sanctions to ethics violators. In keeping their 
own house clean, they hope to avoid the need for outside regulation such as is 
found in medicine and law. 

The recent social dynamism in America referred to as the civil rights movement 
has brought industrial testing into a rather precarious position — one which has 
caused a great deal of concern to the profession of psychology. At the crux of the 
matter is the extremely complex question of whether psychological tests can be, 
and in fact arc, discriminatory in nature. Since the !<’cderal Civil Rights Act (lltle 
VII) and many similar state civil rights acts, laws have clauses which evaluate the 
hiring, firing, or promotion of cm|)loyecs in tcnn.s of whether or not there was 
any ^discriminatory intent'' involved. It may eventually become necessary to dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of the courts that all tests used for such purposes are 
indeed nondiscriminatory. 

MYART VERSUS MOTOROLA 

One such instance involving industrial testing has already occurred, the case of 
Myart versus Motorola (1964) in the State of Illinois. In this instance Myart 
brought suit against the Motorola Corporation through the Illinois Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission (FEPC), claiming that he had been discriminated against 
because of race during the hiring process. The case was originally heard by a FEPC 
examiner who, ruled that Motorola should (1) cease using their low-level screening 
test because it did not equate for inequalities and environmental factors of 
culturally deprived groups and (2) hire Myart. This examiner's decision was based 
upon his evaluation of testimony concerning the extent to which the screening 
test was discriminatory in nature. 

® The only exception would be those states where licensing or certification legislation includes 
a statement about testing. 
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When the case was reviewed by the full commission, the ruling was changed 
somewhat. The FEPC did not feel the problem of test discrimination was at ques- 
tion. Rather, the commission was more concerned with whether Myart's test score 
had been changed by the company so that he would fall below cutoff. (Myarfs 
original complaint did not allege the test to be discriminatory.) However, the 
Commission stated it *'did not ignore the possibility that tests of this nature are 
inherently discriminatory against persons alien to the predominant middle class 
white culture.” The Commission's final decision was to (1) award Myart damages 
and (2) not require that he be hired by Motorola. 

The immediate and the eventual impact of discrimination in testing is hard to 
determine. Certainly it is a complex problem. There is no question that many of 
our tests do favor those raised in a white middle-class culture. The normative data 
for these people tends to be higher than for other groups. There is always the ques- 
tion of cause and effect. Do white middle-class people score higher because they 
indeed have more of what is being measured than do the other cultural groups, 
or do they score better because the test “favors” them? This is a very diflSicult 
question to answer. Psychologists have made numerous attempts to develop truly 
“culture free” tests in such areas as intelligence and have achieved only a modicum 
of success. 

If carried to extremes, the discrimination problem can become ludicrous. There 
are many tests which show clear-cut sex differences. Suppose a circus were to use 
a job-sample test requiring the lifting of heavy weights in selecting its strongman. 
Such a test would clearly discriminate against women, yet the nght of the circus 
owner to establish a minimum cutoff value would not be questioned. One might 



Figure 4.3. Hypothetical scatterplot of results of weight- 
lifting test given to men and women. 

ask what would occur if a woman were found who could lift much more than a 
normal woman, even though not as much as a very strong man. Should the circus 
hire her and change the act to “the world's strongest woman”? This, of course, is 
one way of handling the discrimination problem and involves using different norms, 
standards, and cutoffs for each group. In Chapter 3^ terminology, sex becornes a 
moderator variable in that a separate validity coefficient would be computed tor 
each subgroup. A hypothetical scatterplot of the situation might look like Figure 4.3. 

There is a difficulty in using separate norms (or equation groups by a transfoima- 
tion such as the Z score) to remove group differences. In most hiring situations 
it is now ilUgd to obtain information on race during the employment process. 
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Thus, any application blank or test booklet may not indicate the applicant's race. 
It is therefore impossible at any later time to develop different norms for the separate 
groups in ordci to equate for cultural factors. SuEce it to say that this is an area 
in industrial psychology which will be interesting to keep tabs on in the next 
few years. 
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THE INTERVIEW 
AND OTHER SELECTION 

DEVICES 



The previous chapter discussed psychological tests as a method of assessing and 
selecting employees. We mentioned, however, that there are other selection tech- 
niques. These are generally in addition to tests, but sometimes are used without 
tests. The most frequently used of these other selection methods is the interview. 
Nevertheless, such aids as letters of recommendation, application blanks, ratings 
by former supervisors, and records of past performance are also used as adjuncts 
in selecting job applicants. This chapter will examine each of these techniques 
in terms of their utility and validity as part of the selection process. 


INTERVIEWS 

Interviews used in industry differ according to their objectives. Some of the 
different objectives are: 

1. To evaluate the candidate for purposes of hiring, promotion, or transfer 
Interviews conducted for such purposes are usually referred to as selection or place- 
ment interviews, 

2. To obtain information from the interviewee concerning his attitudes about 
his job, the company, etc. These interviews are referred to as attitude interviews. 
In many companies they are carried on routinely with all employees during employ- 
ment or at the point of termination. The latter type interviews are called exit or 
"^separation interviews. Their purpose is to understand the person's attitude better, 
even though the decision to terminate has already been made. In such situations 
it is felt the interviewee will be more candid since he may no longer feel that he 
must '^please" to keep his job. Surprisingly, few individuals refuse to cooperate, 
probably because of the need to ''get it off his chest." 

3. To help the employee with any particular personal or on-the-job problem 
which might be harmful to his performance both on and off the job. These inter- 
views are referred to as counseling interviews. Many larger firms provide services 
of this type for their employees, both as an individual service and in the hope that 
some benefit will accrue back to the company. In recent years this type of inter- 
viewing has become more frequent f 0 r top executives. The assumption is that 
executives often operate as "islands unto themselves" during the business day 
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and are not able or willing to discuss their many problems and responsibilities 
with associates. The interview in this setting can become a therapeutic device 
allowing the individual to '^unload” to a person who is trained to view things 
objectively and who will not be threatening because he has no authority to change 
things. While lofty in its objective, there is little empirical evidence to piove that 
such interviews do serve the intended purpose. However, by intuitive judgment, 
the idea seems to have some merit, and those who work in this area extol its 
virtues. If nothing else, it may save the wife and children from having to cope with a 
grouchy and tense husband or father returning home fiom a fiustrating day at 
work, at least on those days when the counseling interview took place. 

4. To evaluate the interviewee for his ability to perform under a particular 
set of difficult circumstances. These interviews arc often called assessment or 
stress interviews. Tlie interviewer deliberately provokes stressful situations with the 
hope of measuring a person's ability to perform under such conditions. Such inter- 
views were first popularized by the Office of Strategic Services in World War II, 
and variations of the stress interview arc being used more and more often in in- 
dustry. For a fascinating account of the O.S.S. experiences with the stress interview, 
the reader is referred to the book Assessment of Men (1948). 

Our present concern is primaiily with the selection interview. Thus, wc will ex- 
amine how the interview is used in the selection process, how it compares with 
other selection devices, and its strengths and weaknesses. 


THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 

In spite of the widespread increase in the use of tests as part of the selection 
process, testing ranks second in terms of the most frequently employed selection 
methodologies. Firmly cstabyshed in first place and highly unlikely to tumble from 
this rank is the selection interview. Rarely, if ever, do people become employed 
today without having experienced some type of employment interview with one 
or more company representatives who do or do not know anything about conducting 
interviews. The selection interview is used for jobs ranging from itinerate fruit 
pickers in California to executive vice-presidents and presidents. No one is immune 
from the selection interview. 

For some jobs and in some companies, as many as eight or ten such interviews 
occur with different people prior to being accepted or rejected for the given position. 
In fact, at one j^aiversity with which one of the authors is particularly familiar, it is 
standard procedure for all candidates for a tenured job on the faculty to have a full 
day <3f interviews with different people such as the departmental chairman, the 
college dean, the graduate school dean, the university vice-presidents for research 
and instruction, and several of the senior faculty members of the department. 
Needless to say, 'the candidate is usually a groggy man by the time he has com- 
pleted a cycle of such interviews. The assumption of multiple interviews is based 
on the value of pooled judgments, It may also, wc should point out, involve sharing 
the risk. 

Just how extensive is interviewing in industry? Several surveys have indicated 
the use of the selection interview to be almost universal. Spriegel and James (1958) 
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report data from both a 1930 survey of 236 firms and a 1957 survey of 852 firms. 
In the earlier survey, 93 percent of the firms reported using an interview as part 
of their selection process; by 1957 this had increased to 99 percent. Exactly how 
many interviews are conducted each year is a matter of pure conjecture, aldiough 
a guess might place the number at close to a quarter of a billion! With so much 
time and money spent in interviewing, one should expect more knowledge about 
the interview than now exists — at least in terms of research efforts and conclusions. 

LENGTH OF THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 

There is no standard time limit associated with interviews for selection purposes. 
The length varies depending on the type of position, number of applicants, import- 
ance attached to the interview as a selection device, and personality of the inter- 
viewer. Our experience indicates that many employment interviews are conducted 
by untrained executives” who believe their skill in interviewing to be exemplary. 

In an early study based upon only seven employment interviews, Uhrbroch 
(1933) found the interview duration to be approximately twelve minutes, with 
the interviewer doing most of the talking. A somewhat more recent study by 
Daniels and Otis (1950) found the average interview length to be ten minutes. 
The interviewer spoke about 57 percent of the time, the applicant spoke 30 percent, 
and 13 percent was spent in silence. The majority of these interviews (conducted in 
eight different factories) were for factory ]obs, but others were for office jobs. The 
few studies reported in the literature do not allow for a generalization about the 
relation between length of interview and interview value. In many interview 
situations, the length is predetermined by an appointment schedule. College re- 
cruitment settings are typical of this fixed time basis. As will be pointed out in a 
later section, one important but as yet unanswered question concerns the effect of 
interview length on the validity and reliability of the interview (Mayfield, 1964). 

In spite of its extensive use in employment situations, the interview has not 
received a great deal of attention concerning its reliability, validity, and how these 
attributes are affected by the type or length of the interview itself. However, be- 
fore examining the data that are available concerning these questions, it will be 
helpful to get a clearer picture of the role the interview plays as part of the selection 
process, 

A MODEL OF THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 

The interview often is difficult to evaluate as a selection device simply because of 
the somewhat complex fashion in which it fits into the selection process. First, it 
must be remembered that the basic purpose of the interviewer in any assessment 
interview situation is twofold: (1) to gather as much data as one can which are 
relevant to the selection decision, and (2) to evaluate the data available and decide 
to select or reject the applicant. 

The data collected during an interview depend upon the '‘type” of interviewer, 
his degree of training, his biases, and the position he is attempting to fill. Thus 
data can be collected very systematically through the use of a highly structured 
interview session in which a planned series of questions is presented to the ap- 
plicant. On the other hand, data can be gathered in a much more open or un- 
structured interview in which one simply probes and explores the applicant's 
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qualifications in a ‘"play-by-ear” fashion. Similarly, the process by which one com- 
bines interview information into a single decision is also often open to numerous 
options on the pait of the interviewer. 

Perhaps the best way to view an interviewer is to envision that he acts as a 
sort of intuitive regression equation. His job is one of attempting to collect, 
combine, and weigh the interview data in such fashion that he comes up with a 
prediction of how successful the applicant may be should he be hired. 'Fhc degree 


Total information about 
applicant available to 
the interviev/er 


Data which are 
or could be ob - 
tamed elsewhere^ 
but which are part 
of the interview 
record (e g., test 
scores, biograph- 
ical information, 
letters of recom- 
mendation, etc.) 


Data which are 
completely unique 
to the interview 
process (e.g., per- 
sonal dress and 
genera! mannerism) 



V 


/ 


V 
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Figure 5.1. A model of the selection interview process. 


to which he can successfully predict eventual job success is his yalidiiy. From a 
theoretical viewpoint it should be simple to evaluate empirically the validity of the 
interview both in the absolute sense and in terms of its relative value to other 
selection procedures. Unfortunately, as Figure 5.1 depicts, such an evaluation is 
not as easy as it might superficially appear. 


DATA SOURCES IN THE INTERVIEW 

Bellows and Estep (1954), in a valuable book on the use of the interview in indus- 
try, were the first to point out some very basic distinctions concerning the data 
involved in the interview. Tliey classified data into two categories depending upon 
the source of the information. In the first category are data from sources not directly 
tied to the interview situation itself. These auxiliary sources include letters of 
recommendation, application blanks, psychological tests, etc. While one can and 
often does obtain such information in the interview, it is usually more conveniently 
obtained via other sources and is frequently provided to the interviewer prior to or 
concurrent with the actual interview in the hope that such information will be of 
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help in the interviewing process. The second major category of data is information 
obtained in the face-to-face situation which is unique to the interview itself. Ex- 
amples might be data about the dress and mannerisms of the applicant, his speech, 
his way of handling himself in a social situation, and a variety of other bits of in- 
formation which are apt to emerge during the interpersonal situation afforded by 
the interview. Both kinds of data are shown in Figure 5.1. 

Personnel selection procedures often utilize the first type of data in a formal 
prediction model, such as the multiple regression model or profile model discussed 
in Chapter 3. Thus one can at least conceptualize a validity, Vg, which represents 
the statistical utility of these kinds of data when used to predict job success. In a 
similar fashion, one can conceptualize a second statistical validity, V^, which rep- 
resents the utility of the kinds of data which can only be obtained in the interview 
in predicting job success. This validity, since it is statistical, represents a potentially 
objective form of predictive information derived from the interview information. 
However, it is strictly conceptual in nature, since in practice it is almost impossible 
to identify, measure, and quantify the different informational cues which manifest 
themselves in the face-to-face situation of a selection interview. 

In addition we must consider the validity of the interviewer, Vj. After consider- 
ing data I -0 (the noninterview information about the candidate) and after being 
exposed to the kinds of cue information exclusive to the interview (data classes 
7-12) the interviewer makes a global decision about the “likely success*' of the 
applicant. The degree to which his estimate of success actually correlates with 
eventual job performance is a measure of his validity as an interviewer. It is not an 
indication of the validity of the interview itself, which is Note that even if we 
exclude all noninterview information from the interviewer, so that he must base his 
prediction solely upon cues obtained in the actual interview, we are still assessing 
his validity rather than the validity of the interview information. 

This confusion about interview versus interviewer validity must be emphasized. 
(The authors are sorry to emphasize confusion at this point but it seems necessary.) 
Interview information is always channeled through the interviewer, and it is the 
job of the interviewer, almost by definition, to weigh the informational cues ac- 
cording to his best judgment and arrive at a decision about the applicant. Therefore, 
when one attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the interview, one tends to 
evaluate the ability of the interviewer to collect relevant information and combine 
it in the most accurate fashion. That is, one tends to evaluate the interviewer's ability 
to act as a statistical prediction equation instead of evaluating the interview per se.^ 
This fact has usually been completely ignoied by most individuals who have at- 
tempted to ascertain the extent to which the interview can contribute to accurate 
selection. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 

Before considering the validity studies, we shall review certain general character- 
istics of the interview. For example, it must be kept in mind that the interview is 
a verbal and visual interaction between two individuals. Thus many of the cues 
available to the interviewer will be based upon the language and appearance of the 
interviewee. The basic structure of an interview is “conversational”; in fact, one 
definition of the interview is that it is simply conversation with a purpose” 

^ For an interesting discussion of clinical versus statistical prediction see P. E. Meehl. Clinical 
versus statistical prediction. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954. 
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(Bingham and Moorc^ 1941). The task of the interviewer is to use this conversa- 
tional tool to elicit as much relevant information as possible (and generally within 
a specified time span). It is therefore reasonable to assume that the conversational 
skill of the interviewer can be an inipoitant variable in the success of any interview. 
It is also impoitant to realize that since the interview is an interpersonal relation- 
ship, the behavior of the mtcivicwer can have a very dramatic effect on the behavior 
of the applicant. Tlu‘ applicant seeks cues of his own concerning '1iow well he is 
doing"' or what the intei viewer **thinks of him.” These cues serve as a kind of 
feedback or icinforccment to the applicant as shown in h'lgurc 5.2, and he will 
often respond differently depending upon whether he perceives the cues as being 
favorable or unfavorable. Dramatic evidence of this kind of influence on perform- 



Figure 5.2. The circulaiity of the 
behavior pattern in an interview situ- 
ation. 


ance in a two-person situation has lieen provided by Verplank (1955) and Green- 
spoon (1955). Both have shown that the frequency of particular kinds of verbal 
responses made by the interviewee cun be diamatically influenced by having the 
interviewer show approval for the.se kinds of responses. 

In the Verplank study the intewiewers were instructed to respond to any state- 
ment made by the subject which begun with *T think or *T believe . . . 

etc. In other words, any statement of opinion was to be reacted to by one of four 
different methods: 

(1) Agreement 'Fhe inteivicwer would .say ''you're right,” "I agree,” "that's 
so,” or something similar. In cases where he did not want to interrupt, he would 
nod his head and smile. 

(2) Paraphrasing. The interviewer would repeat back to the subject the opinion 
statement just made. 

(3) Silence. The interviewer refrained from any comment or action at all. 

(4) Disagreement. The interviewer by statement or action would show dis- 
agreement with every statement of opinion. 

Each interview was taped and analyzed for the number of opinion statements 
made. Significant differences in the numbers of thc.se statements were found as a 
function of the interviewer behavior. The agreement and paraphrasing conditions 
increased the number of opinion responses above base rate, with agreement being 
most effective. Silence and disagreement, on the other hand, decreased the number 
of statements below base rate, with disagreement being most effective. 

The fact that the interviewer can noticeably influence applicant behavior is im- 
portant to the degree to which the interviewer lets his behavior differ from appli- 
cant to applicant or to the degree that interviewers differ from each other. All too 
often the interviewer is inclined to forget that, like other selection devices, he 
should be "standardized” — he should attempt to hold his behavior as constant 
from applicant to applicant as is possible. This, of course, is one argument for 
having highly structured selection interviews which permit little individuality on 
the part of the interviewer. Unfortunately, such highly structured situations prevent 
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the interviewer from exploring certain avenues of information which arise and 
might be fruitful data sources. In fact, some argue that to restrict the flexibility of 
the interviewer involves sacrificing the basic interpersonal advantage that the inter- 
view has over other selection devices, and that one might ]ust as well scrap the 
interview and substitute a paper-and-pencil questionnaire if it is structure that is 
desired. 

Symonds (1939) has listed a series of factors which he believes can influence the 
quality and quantity of data collected in the interview: 

Factors Inherent in the Applicant 

Age 

Intelligence 

Sex 

Race 

Socioeconomic level 
Language ability 
Emotional need 
Emotional security 

Applicant's attitude toward interviewer 
Applicant's previous acquaintance with interviews 
Purpose of applicant in commg to the interview 

Factors Inherent in the Interviewer 

Age 

Sex 

Intelligence 

Race 

Socioeconomic level 

Position or authority with reference to the applicant 

Personality (social warmth, sympathy, out-goingness, human interest, vitality) 

Social outlook 

Psychological understanding (his ability to sense or feel the purposes, needs, or drives of the 
applicant) 

Previous acquaintance with the applicant 
Use interviewer can be to the applicant 

Interest of interviewer to applicant (degree to which interviewer enjoys the conversation of 
interviewer) 

Factors in the General Situation 'Where the Interview Is Conducted 

Place 

Time 

Persons present 

First, second, or subsequent interview 
Experiences of applicant directly preceding interview 
Emergency character of interview 
Directions given applicant preceding the interview 
Voluntary versus nonvoluntary nature of interview 

Factors in the Form and Content of the Interview 

Content of questions 

Form of questions . 

Interpretation, suggestions, or other reactions of interviewer 
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Telling applicant purpose of the interview 

Relieving applicant as to the identity of the interviewer 

Encouragement given by interviewer 

Remarks mterpolaled by examiner during the interview 

As can be seen, this is quite an extensive list. However^ in reading through it 
one can think of additional factors which have not been included. In fact, it might 
be easier to make a list of things which could not influence the icsults of the intci- 
view. 


FORMAT OF THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 

We mentioned previously that interviews differed in terms of objective and format. 
Although the different objectives wac outlined, format differences were not ex- 
plained. The reason for this was that it seemed more appropriate to discuss fomiat 
differences within the specific context of the selection interview. 

GROUP VERSUS INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW Uiidcr ccitaiii circumstanccs the interview 
may involve more than two participants. A typical example would be a military 
board of review oi a promotion boaid of scvcial officers who would interview the 
candidates individually. It is also possible for a single intciviewei to process several 
interviewees at the same time, although this is perhaps less frequent and probably 
occurs only wdien circumstances make it impossible to inteiview each person alone. 
Virtually no data are available concerning the efficiency, validity, and reliability of 
group interviews relative to individual interviews. This is leally a very interesting 
problem, and it is hard to understand why more attention has not been devoted to 
it. For example, consider a simple situation where two interviewers are assigned to 
examine each new applicant. IVo primary procedures might be suggested for their 
interviewing strategy. 

First, both interviewers could examine each candidate together, working as a 
team and arriving at a joint decision as to hire or not. 'Hiis might be diagramed as: 


Condidatos 



Second, each interviewer could examine each candidate separately and then only 
hire those whom both interviewers agreed should be hired (multiple cutoff ap- 
proach) or those whose composite was above some minimum (multiple regression 
approach). This procedure could be diagramed as: 


Candidates 
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This strategy provides for assessing the validity of each interviewer separately 
plus evaluating the validity of the final decision. 

Questions of primary importance in comparing interviewing strategies are (1) is 
the validity of the team decision higher than that of the combined final decision 
based upon their individual predictions and (2) how does the validity of a “team^' 
decision relate to the separate validities of the respective interviewers? \Ve will 
discuss this matter further in the chapter on team performance, but the question 
is both so important and so intriguing that it seems worthwhile to call it to the 
reader's attention. 

STRUCTURE OF INTERVIEW When the format of an interview is mentioned, one 
most often refers to the structure of the interview situation. Structure in turn 
refers to the degree of formalization and stereotypic behavior of the interviewer. 
Highly structured interviews are sometimes referred to as patterned interviews (for 
example, see McMurray, 1947). 

In a totally structured interview the questions and their sequence are predeter- 
mined in advance. The interviewer merely proceeds systematicallv through the list 
of questions, noting the replies given by the applicant. A sample interview guide 
which might be used by an interviewer is shown below. 

Patterned Interview Guide 


Name 

1. What is your age? 

2. What IS your educational background? 

3. Are you married? 

4. What is the size of your family? 

5. What previous work experience have you had? 

6. What type of work do you desire? 

7. What wages do you wish to earn? 

8. What are your drinking habits? 

9. What is your current financial situation? 

10. Do you like working closely with others? 

The reader may have noticed the similarity between a highly structured inter- 
view and the application blank. In fact, the interviewer with no leeway in asking 
questions might just as well be dispensed with and application blank substituted 
which asks the same questions in written form. The major difference is who 
records the answers, the interviewer or the applicant 

At the other end of the structure continuum we have those *‘free-wheeling" in- 
terview situations where the interviewer has no preplanned interview strategy at all. 
He simply proceeds to question the applicant along those lines which appear most 
likely to produce critical information at a given moment. A totally unstructured 
interview closely resembles a clinical interview in terms of format, but varies in 
the nature and type of question asked. 

Proponents exist for both the structured and the unstructured interview. Ad- 
vocates of highly formal interview situations point out that unless you have a con- 
sistent pattern from one applicant to the next it is not a standardized selection 
procedure. One applicant may therefore be forced to undergo one type of evaluation 
while a second applicant may experience a quite different interview evaluation. In 
reply, those in favor of unstructured interviews point out that if one wants complete 
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structure, why not use a questionnaire^ In addition, they argue that one cannot 
necessarily determine in advance what the best kinds of information arc going 
to be. Their point is that only by giving the interviewer freedom is it possible for 
him to collect unique cues which would otherwise not be obtained but which may 
have great lelevance (validity) to eventual job success. 

Both camps would agree that the ultimate test of good selection inteivicwing 
must be the degice of job success observed by those applicants selected by the 
particular method. 'Ihereforc it would seem that the argument between the two 
groups can be decided by empirical rcseaich. Unfortunately such definitive research 
remains undone. One major problem, of course, concerns the difficulty of deciding 
which questions need to be included in the structured interview. 

The authors suggest that any interviewing, by definition, must allow for a 
reasonable degree of question variety from applicant to applicant — a position 
which puts us a little closer to the unstructured end of the continuum than to the 
structured end. 

EVALUATION OF THE INTERVIEW 

Of course, the ultimate test of the interview — and of any selection device — must 
lie in an evaluation of its reliability and validity. As we shall see, the evidence at 
this point remains highly equivocal, lliere are tremendous difficulties involved in 
being able to ascertain exactly what validity is actually being measuied in an 
interview study. 

INTERVIEW RELIABILITY 

Wagner (1949) published a comprclien.sivc review on the emi^loymcnt intcivicw 
which surveyed 106 different articles. In only 25 of these did he find any quan- 
titative information about the value of the interview in selection. In fact, he found 

Table 5.1 Summary of Selected Data from Wagnor*s Survey of the InUrview 


Trait or Characteristic 


Relkhility 



Validity 


Ability to present ideas 

0.42 






Alertness 

Background: family and socio- 

0.56 






economic 

Energy 

0.64 



0.20 



Initiative 

0.57 






Intelligence or mental ability 

0.96 

0.87 

0.77 

0.58 

0.82 

0.45 


0.62 

0.90 


0.94 

0,51 

0.70 

Personality 

Self-confidence 

0.77 



0.21 



Sociability 

0.87 

0.72 


0.37 



Social adjustment 

Tact 

0.26 



0,22 



Overall ability 

0.71 

0.48 

0.24 

0.27 

0.21 

0.16 


0.20 

0.26 

0.43 

0.87 

0.23 



0.68 

0.61 

0.85 





0.55 







SouKCE; J. Tiffin and E. J. McCormick, Industrial psychohgyt 5th ed. Prcnticc-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J„ © 1965, p. 90. 
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a total of only 34 reliability coefEcients for 174 different sets of ratings These 
reliability coefficients ranged from 0.23 to 0.97 for ratings of specific traits and 
from —0 20 to 0.85 for ratings of overall ability The only trait to give reliability 
coefficients above 0 40 was intelligence. While Wagner’s summar}’ table is too 
extensive to show here, Tiffin and McCormick (1965) have prepared a summary 
of some of Wagner’s data as shown in Tabic 5.1. 

More recently, Ulrich and Trumbo (1965) have updated the Wagner survey, 
examining all research articles on the interview since 1949. They discuss a number 
of different studies which give reliability data, as follows: 


Study 

Results Listed by Ulrich and Trumbo 

Strupp & Williams (1960) 

“Significant’' interrater argreement on 9 different traits 

Sternberg (1950) 

Reliabilities ranged from 0 15 to 0 71 

Bonneau (1957) 

Interrater reliabilities in 0 80’s 

Anderson (1954) 

Interrater reliabilities in 0 80’s 

Shaw (1952) 

Reliabilities ranging from 0.71 to 0.78 

Pnen (1962) 

Reliabilities of 0 55 and 0.62 

Raines and Rohrer (1955) 

Reliability of 0 1 5 

Flag (1961) 

13 of 15 reliabilities significantly greater than 0 

Zaccaria, et al (1956) 

Reliability estimated at 0.72 


In summarizing the data on interview reliability since Wagner’s study, Ulrich 
and Trumbo (1965, p. 108) have this to say: 

It IS apparent, finst, that few studies have reported reliabilities, and, second, that those 
reported, with few exceptions, are lower than usually accepted for devices used for in- 
dividual prediction. Reliability coefficients of cnterion ratings were almost never reported, 
but probably did not exceed those reported for the interview. Therefore, unreliability re- 
mains a serious source of attenuation for any validity coefficients which might be found. 

EFFECT OF STRUCTURE ON INTERVIEW RELIABILITY Not Only IS it difficult tO 

acquire good information about the reliability of the interview, but there is almost 
a complete scarcity of research concerning what variables influence interview 
reliability. As the Wagner (1949) data indicate, the kind of trait being measured 
is apparently important. One would also suspect that the degree of structure is an 
important consideration in determining reliability of the selection interview. As 
yet, however, no systematic research is available on this vital problem. While Bass 
(1951) did obtain reliabilities between guided interviews conducted at two differ- 
ent companies and obtained inter-interviewer correlations of 0.56 and 0.74, and 
while these are quite high, there was no comparison data on less structured inter- 
views performed with the same individuals. Perhaps more directly relevant to the 
question are the findings of Pashalian and Crissy’s 1953 study on the selection of 
men for the submarine service, Mayfield (1964, pp. 249-250), in another recent 
and excellent survey of the effectiveness of the selection interview, comments on 
the Pashalian and Crissy study: 


In an unstructured interview material is not consistently covered. This is probably one 
of the causes of the unreliability of the interview, . . . This fact was clearly shown by 
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Pashalian and Ciissy (1953) in their work with siibnianncrs In this study it was found 
that out of 109 intcivicws, the following intoimation was covcied the pcicentage of times 
indicated: 


Estahlishnient of af tendance at high school or college 86% 

Marital status 7 ^% 

Reasons for leaving school — graduated, )oincd the Navy, etc, 6*1% 
Kinds of duty held in Navy 55% 

Place (s) of duty in the Navy 50% 


In general, it was found that the items most consistently covered were of tlie factual, 
biographical type. 'I’hc lowest consistency was found foi items of the attitudinal type, such 
as attitude toward job held. 


INTERVIEW VALIDITY 

Even should the interview prove to be a highly reliable assessment device (which 
it docs not appear to be), there still remains tlie problem of its validity. As was 
pointed out earlier, there are those who maintain that it would be undesirable to 
have an interview highly reliable, for this would necessitate lestiictiug the informa- 
tion gathering of the inteiviewei and thus restrict his potential validity. 'This aigu- 
niciit, it might be noted, has some support from classical measurement theory in 
the form of what is known as the ‘‘attenuation pauulox.'' 'This paiadox refers to 
the problem in which increasing the reliability of a test instrument can result in a 
decrease in the validity of that same measuring instimnent. 

One further difficulty in evaluating interview validity has to do with the criterion 
used* ““Specifically, what were the iirteivicws trying to predict? Both Ulrich and 
Trumbo (1965) and Mayfield (1964) cm]>basize that criterion inconsistencies be- 
tween studies may be one of the major reasons for luck of agreemerrt. h’or e.xample, 
Wagner's (1949) earlier survey had reported only 22 validity coefficients which 
ranged in size from 0.09 to 0.94 (with a median of 0.19), The highest validities 
(as was the case with reliability) were found when tlie criterion was a rating of 
overall ability. Ulrich and I'rumbo in their review* subdivided all \'alidity studies 
into three classifications depending upon the criterion nsed. 'riiese were (1) pre- 
* dictions of proficiency ratings, (2) predictions of success in training, and (3) pre- 
dictions of psychiatric ratings or discharge. A brief summary of their findings for the 
first two criterion categories, prediction of proficiency ratings and predictions of success 
in training, is given on the followang page. 

In only a few of these research studies does one find the interview emerging as 
a meaningful predictor of cither job or training success. While in a number of cases 
it has demonstrated moderate validity, in most of these it adds little to any 
multiple prediction over and above what can be obtained watb more standardized 
test instruments — a disturbing fact when one considers the cost of the interview 
relative to the cost of these other selection methods. At tire risk of seeming re- 
dundant, there would certainly seem to be a great deal of need for definitive 
research on the interview. Perhaps no other aspect of personnel psychology exists 
today about which we know less and which costs industry more money yearly than 
does the selection interview. 
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Predictions of Proficiency Ratings 


Study 

Tupes (1950) 


Kelly and Fiske (1950, 1951) 
Anderson (1954) 

Raines and Rohrer (1955) 


Yonge (1956) 

Zaccaria, et d (1956) 

Woodworth, Barron, and Mackinnon (1957) 

Tntes (1960) 

Shaw (1952) 

Bonneau (1957) 

Campbell, Prien, and Brailey (1960) 

Huse (1962) 

Pnen (1962) 


Results 

Interviews tended to increase validity above 
that obtained using credentials alone. Me- 
dian r's were raised from 0,21 and 0.28 to 
0 42 and 0.46 

Median validities were increased 0.01 by 
adding interview^ 

Validity for interview alone was found to 
be 0.51 

Interview validities of 0 50 and 0.33 for pre- 
diction of two different types of proficiency 
ratings 

Interview validities ranged from 0 48 to 0.99 
Three-man interview boards had validities 
of about 0 20 

Median correlation between interview pre- 
dictions and cnteria was less than 0.20 
Interview predictions correlated in 0.20's 
with cnteria 

Interview significantly increased prediction 
0 65 validity with very structured interview 
No validity for interview obtained 
Interview did not increase validity of predic- 
tion based on test data 
Validities of interview were significant for 
nonsales positions but not for sales 


Predictions of Success in Training 


Study 

Pashalian and Cnssy (1953) 
Holtzman and Sells (1954) 


Plag (1961) 
Trankell (1959) 


Results 

Interview had high validity for success in 
submarine school 

Predictions of interviewees concerning suc- 
cess in flight training based on test data only 
were no better than chance 
Interviewer predictions of success had valid- 
ity but did not add anything over that ob- 
tained by other methods 
Validities of interview predictions were uni- 
formly higher than statistical predictors 
based upon test data 


OTHER INTERVIEW CONSIDERATIONS 

It is one thing to ask how well one can predict job success on the basis of the 
interview and quite another to ask about the accuracy of the information gathered 
via the interview method. These are quite independent questions since consistency, 
not accuracy, is the primary prerequisite for validity, that is, one can potentially 
predict from any collection of data which is not random, no matter what its bias. 
Several rather comprehensive studies have been done to determine the answer to 
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the acciuacy question. The most comprclicnsivc was probably that of Keating, Pat- 
cison, and Stone (19‘)()). They examined the accuracy of information obtained 
from job applicants witli legaid to their weekly wages on previous job, duration of 
past employment, and the job duties in pievious work. To check the infoimation 
o])tained in llie interview on these matters they obtained data diiectly born the 
pievious emploveis. Considenng only self lepoits on jobs held wUliin the past year, 
they found that (1) lepoited pievious wages conelatcd witli actual pievious wages 
0.90 for men and 0.93 foi women, (2) for duration of employment the coiiclation 
was 0.98, and (3) for estimation of pievious job duties agreement was 94 percent 
for men and 96 pciccnt foi women. 

Somewhat pooiei agreement was obtained in a study by Weiss and Dawis 
(1960) They checked on the accuracy of interview infoimation obtained from 91 
physically hanchcapped individuals bv comparing against agency records and em- 
ployer records. The major results are shown in Table 5.2. As the table indicates, 
accuracy varied tremendously as a function of the kind of information involved, 
with sex being always correctly reported (not unsinpiising) w’hilc lepoits of prior 
financial aid were 55 pciccnt inaccurate. 

There is certainly no leason to believe that the interview as a data collection 


Taiu.k 5.2 Acctintcy of Information Obtained from 91 hi- 
dividuals 


Item 

N 

Percent with 
Invalid 
Infornuition 

Age 

91 

10 

Sex 

91 

0 

Marital status 

91 

15 

I'!ducation 

91 

21 

Veteran status 

91 

4 

Nature of disability 

91 

10 

Age at disablement 

48 

33 

Received assistance 

91 

55 

Job title 

40 

24 

Job duties 

49 

10 

Hours 

49 

16 

Pay 

46 

22 

Length of employment 

48 

29 


Soiiucr: D. J. Weiss and R. V. Dawis. An objective validation of factual 
interview <lata. Journal of Applied Vsythohay, 1^)60, 44, 381-^85. 


device should be any more immune to the kinds of ^*rcsponsc bias'' discussed in 
Chapter 4 than arc paper-and-pencil inventories. Indeed, face-to-face situations are 
sometimes more prone to cause pressure on the respondent to stretch the truth 
just a bit when replying to certain kinds of questions. No one likes to make him- 
self look bad, but it's not quite so difficult to confess embarrassing information to 
a sheet of impersonal paper as it is to do so directly to an interviewer. To date, no 
one has directly compared the accuracy of information obtained in interviews versus 
the accuracy of the same kinds of information obtained via questionnaires, but it is 
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not unreasonable to hypothesize that any discrepancies between the two methods 
would most likely be related to the nature of the setting in which the question is 
asked. 


STUDIES ON THE INTERVIEW PROCESS 

One approach to a better understanding of the complex nature of the selection 
interview is through an analysis of the content of such inter\iews Anderson (1960) 
analyzed the contents of over 100 interviews and found that applicants tended to 
speak more than interviewers, that the more the interviewer spoke the less the ap- 
plicant spoke; and, perhaps most interesting of all, that those applicants who were 
accepted talked more than those who were rejected. Score one for verbal behavior! 

In a rather interesting study, Johnson (1958) related specific trait ratings made by 
the interviewer to overall final assessment ratings. In other words, each intenuewer 
rated each interviewee on each of eight different traits and then gave each inter- 
viewee a global, overall rating. While no actual trait validities were reported to 
indicate how well each individual trait was related to the overall evaluation, John- 
son did find that over a third of those given an overall rating of excellent had only 
one or zero excellent trait ratings. Thus high trait scores were not a prerequisite to 
a high overall rating. Of course, this could simply mean that the traits used by 
Johnson were not ones felt to be particularly important by the interviewers, 

Wliat kinds of information or cues do interviewers tend to pay greatest attention 
to as they assess the applicant? Bolster and Springbett (1961) have attempted to 
provide at least a partial answer to that question. Thev simplified it a little by saying 
first that most of the ''important'', cues in the interview must be either positive or 
negative in their influence upon the interviewer. They then went one step further 


Table 5.3 Composition of Twelve Protocols of Interview Information^- 






Protocols 






Items 

A 

B C 

D N 

M 

X 

y 

p 

Q 

R 

S 

lto5 

6 to 10 

+ + 

+ 

•f -h -- 

+ 

+ 


-h-h 

-h 

d-d- 

d- 

d- d- 


® -f- and — indicate favorable and unfavorable information Single and double signs indicate low 
and high scale values 

Source: B I. Bolster and B. M. Springbett The reaction of interviewers to favorable and unfavorable 
information. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1961, 45, 97-103. 

and raised the interesting question as to which kinds of cues had the greatest im- 
pact* Is an interviewer more influenced by some highly favorable piece of informa- 
tion than he would be by an equally unfavorable one? They designed a rather 
clever study in which "interviewers" were given prepared protocols, each of which 
had ten items of information about a theoretical person. Each interviewer was 
asked to rate 12 such protocols. However the 12 protocols differed in terms of the 
number of favorable and unfavorable statements used to describe that person (see 
Table 5.3). 

The results of the stuciy indicated clear-cut evidence that shifts in the direction 
of rejection are more easily accomplished than shifts in the direction of acceptance. 
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In other words, negative information appears to carry more weight than does in- 
formation of a favorable nature when the two pieces of information are equally 
distant from the point of neutrality (one in the diicction, the other in the- 
direction). They also obtained evidence that a highly unfavorable item would 
produce a dispropoitional attitude shift on the part of the intcivicwer — much greater 
than one might expect to obtain, for example, with two moderately unfavorable 
items. 

SUMMARY 

From the point of view of practice, the interview is a widely but variously used 
technique. Recognizing this, the authors have refrained from a discussion of *1iow to 
interview.” Rather, the interview has been considered as a selection device and 
the lack of clear-cut research findings has been emphasized. The interview needs 
to be subjected to more empirical research, and until this is accomplished there 
will be many unanswered questions concerning not only its validity but also the **best” 
interview technique to use. 


APPLICATION BLANKS 

Rarely does an individual apply for a job without being asked to fill out some 
type of application form. The amount of required information in such applications 
may vary from simply name, age, address, and phone number to a lcn-i>agc docu- 
ment covering all aspects of previous education, work histoiy, and private life. 

Application blanks generally have two functions. First, they provide pertinent 
information about the employee which the company will need if the individual is 
hired. Examples are age, sex, number of dependents, social security number, etc. 
Second, application blanks arc designed to gather information about job applicants 
which the personnel officer feels are pertinent to the hiring process, In a sense, an 
application blank is a highly structured interview in which the questions have been 
standardized and determined in advance. 

Generally the information requested on an application blank is concerned with 
what might be called personal history. It includes items dealing with the previous 
work and life history of the applicant. I'lic major problem with application blanks 
is that more often than not they are designed rather haphazardly, perhaps by 
having one or two individuals make up the kinds of questions they feel ^'ought to 
be asked.” In many instances, an application blank from some other company 
is used as a guide. Such a procedure can result in lengthy and inappropriate applica- 
tion blanks simply because one is afraid to risk asking too few, rather than too 
many questions. 

The problem of what items need to be included on an application blank is cer- 
tainly important. However, it can only be answered by considering the related ques- 
tion of what use will be made of the information obtained. For example, it is of 
little value to have an application blank ask for significant yet subtle pieces of 
critical information if all that is going to occur is to have the personnel office give 
the application blank a quick scan and use it as background information preliminary 
to the employment interview. 
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Used properly as an aid to selection, the application blank can be and sometimes 
is one of the better selection devices at the disposal of the personnel technician. 
However, just as with any other selection device, only valid informational items 
should be included on the form. This requires that all the items on an application 
blank should be checked to see if they are in any way indicative of future successful 
job performance. The procedure for accomplishing this t\pe of analysis is very 
similar to that used in determining what items should be included in a psycho- 
logical test, vzz., item analysis The most common method is simply to compute 
the correlation between an item on the application blank (e.g, number of previous 
jobs in the past five years) and some later measure of job success (e.g., job tenure). 
If a significant relationship is found to exist (and in this case we might expect to 
find a significant negative relationship), that item can then be used to select future 
job applicants. 

It is thus possible to construct ^^keys” for each of a number of different jobs 
within a plant, where a key consists of a list of those items on the application blank 
which predict success on that particular job. Of course one must keep in mind that 
cross-validation of these keys is a prerequisite to their actual use in a selection situa- 
tion. For an excellent discussion of how to develop scoring keys for an application 
blank, refer to England's Development and Use of Weighted Application Blanks 
(1961). 

One advantage of the application blank over the interview and tests of person- 
ality and interest is that response bias does not usually play as great a role. Even if 
a person did tend to bias his answers on the application on matters to which he 
felt some concern about giving an honest answer, in many cases such data is subject 
to rather easy verification from other sources. (Of course this does not mean that 
such verification will always be obtained.) Intuitively, it would be expected that 
many questions on the application blank should be related to job success. Certainly 
a person's previous work history should provide some sort of clue to the probability 
of successful performance on the job under consideration. Similarly, past personal 
life history and family data ought to give some indication of the emotional and 
personality characteristics of the applicant, which may have some bearing on even- 
tual job adjustment. 


EXAMPLES OF APPLICATION BLANK EFFECTIVENESS 

FLEISHMAN AND BERNiGER STUDY An excellent example of the use of the weighted 
application blank is the study by Fleishman and Berniger (1960). They examined 
the application-blank responses of 120 women office employees who were subse- 
quently divided into two criterion groups depending upon how long they had 
remained with the company. The ^long-tenure" group consisted of women who 
had worked for two to four years and were still on the job. The '*short-tenure" 
women were those who had terminated employment within two years of hiring. 
Weights were then given to those items on the application blank which appeared to 
differentiate between the two groups of women, as shown in Table 5.4. 

A key was then used to compute a score for each applicant using the weights 
shown in Table 5.4. All items which did not predict were given a weight of zero. 
Thus an applicant under 20 years of age got - 3 points toward her total score, while 
an applicant living within the city limits got + 2 points toward her score, etc. 

The key was then cross-validated using a new sample of 85 job applicants. The 
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Table 5.4 Comparison of Item Responses by Long- and Short-Tenure 
Office Employees 


Percentage of 


UcrtiH on 

Application Blank 

Sihort'Tenure 

Group 

Long-Temirc 

Croup 

Weight Assigned 
to Response 

Local address 

Within city 

39 

62 

+ 2 

Outlying suburbs 

50 

36 

-2 

Age 

Under 20 

35 

8 

-3 

21-25 

38 

32 

-1 

26-30 

8 

2 

-1 

31-35 

7 

10 

0 

3 5 and over 

11 

48 

+ 3 

Previous salary 

Under $2000 

31 

30 

0 

$2000-3000 

41 

38 

0 

$3000-4000 

n 

12 

0 

Over $4000 

4 

4 

0 

Age of children 

Ficschool 

12 

4 

•-3 

Public school 

53 

33 

-3 

nigh school or older 

35 

63 

4 3 


Souurj ; Adapted from V.. A. Ideishnian and h BcnuKcr, One way to i educe olKce turn- 
over, Personnel, American Management Asswiation, 6i'“69, 

correlation between scores on the keyed items and tenure of employment (long 
versus short) was 0,57 — indicating the key was predictive of tenure of employ- 
ment. 

KmcHNKR AND DUNNKTTE STUDY Another example of the value of the application 
blank with clerical workers is in the study reported by Kirchner and Dunnette 
(1957). Again, job tenure was the criterion, with short tenure being under 10 
months and long tenure being over IB montlis. They examined 40 items on the 
blank and found 15 to differentiate tenure groups. Using a key based upon these 
items, they obtained the fold-back validity rc^sults on their original validation group 
as shown in Table 5.5. 


Table 5.5 Quartiles and Means of Weighted Scores for Long-Term and Short- 
Term Office Employees 




Original Group 


Cross-Validation Group 


Tenure 

Group 

Median 

fia 

Mean SD 

N 

Median Mean 

SD 

N 


■■ 

13 


33 

■mm 


m 


B 

21 


105 

BSHOi 


11 


Source: W, K, Kirchner and M. D. Dunnette. Applying the weighted application blank technique to 
a variety of office jobs. Journal oj Applied Psychology, I9S7, 41, 206-208. 
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The long-term group received a mean score of over 17 using the key, while the 
mean score for the short-tenure people was 10.79. The key was then applied to a 
new sample of employees for the purpose of cross-validation. As Table 5.5 shows, 
the key retained its ability to discriminate the two criterion groups. 

NAYLOR AND VINCENT STUDY Several studies have attempted to use the application 
blank as a predictor of job absenteeism. Naylor and Vincent (1959), for example, 
carried out a rather extensive study on 220 women clerical workers, ranging in age 
from 18 to 58, who were employed in a large midwestem manufacturing company. 
The variables which they obtained from the personal data sheet were marital status, 
age, and number of dependents. The criterion of job success was absenteeism from 
work over a six-month period. The three predictors and the critenon were di- 
chotomized as follows: 


Mantal Status 
Age 

Number of Dependents 
Absenteeism 


married — single^ 

32 and above — 31 and below 
1 or more — ^none 
4 days or more — ^less than 4 days 


Half the subjects were put into a primary group, and the other half were set 
aside for purposes of cross-validation on a hold-out group. The relationship between 
each of the predictors and the criterion was then determined by means of x^. Those 
predictors significant at the 0.01 level were then used with the second group to see 
if the relationship would hold up in cross-validation. 

Table 5.6a shows the frequency counts and obtained x^'s for each of the three 
predictors against the criterion. Only one of the three showed a significant rela- 
tionship with absenteeism — number of dependents. This variable was then cross- 
validated on the other group. The resulting relationship was again significant, this 
time at the 0.05 level, as shown in Table 5.6b. 


Table 5.6a Frequency Counts and for Each Variable (Primary Group) 



Married 

Single 

No 

Old Young Dependents Dependents 

High absentee 
Low absentee 

36 

31 

x2 = 2.87 

16 

27 

24 28 25 27 

29 29 13 45 

x* = 0.16 *2 = 7.99® 

® Significant at 0.01 level. 



Table 5.6b 

Frequency Count and 

for Dependents Variable (Holdout Group) 

Dependents No Dependents 

High absentee 
Low absentee 



34 29 

14 33 

x* = 6.40® 


® Significant at 0.05 level. 

2 Divorced and widowed women were considered single. 
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'rABLK 5.6c Variable Intercom elutions 



Age 

Number of 
Depcndaiia 

Validity 

Marital status 

0 25^ 



Age 


0 49S 


Number of dependents 



bbi 


Souuci J. C. Naylot anti N L. Viiuent. iniiaK* abscnlct ism. Vvisonml P/iy( /lology, 1959, 

12, 81™'84. (SoLirtc loi Tables 5.6, a, b, anti e ) 


Although number of dependents was the only variable to emerge as a predictor, 
Table 5.6c shows that marital status was correlated with absenteeism to some ex- 
tent (r = 0.212). The magnitude of this corielation suggested that the addition of 
the marital status variable along with the age factor might increase the overall 
accuracy of prediction beyond that which could be obtained by using the number 
of dependents variable alone. 

To test this, a multiple coiielation for all three predictors against the criteiion was 
computed. 'I'he multiple R exceeded by only 0.019 the r obtained using number of 
dependents alone. Ihis was nonsignificant. 

VALIDITY OF APPLICATION BLANK OVER TIME 

As with other types of piedictois, one must always be concxTiied with the stability 
of a predictive relationship over time. Ilow likely is it that scoiing keys, developed 
at one point in time, aic gtang to snecessfully piediet at some latei time peiiod? 

Buel (1964) found that H out of an original 1() valid items lelained thcii pre- 
dictive efficiency even though a substantial change had taken place in the population 
of job applicants (the company had actually relocated its clerical offices). 

Studies which specifically examined the stability of an a])plication blank scoring 
kc 7 were those of Wernimont (1962) and of Dunnette, Kirchner, Erickson, and 
Banas (1960). Both of these studies examined the change in predictive validity of 
the valid items found in the earlier Kirchner and Dunnette study (1957). ^Phe Dun- 
nette, ci al study reported thv. follow-up data on the key developed in 1954 as shown 
in Table 5.7. 1’hc dccicment in validity over time is quite apparent. 


Table 5.7 Numbers of Long-Term and Short-Term Employees Scoring Above 
and Below a Score of IS on the Weighted Application Blank 



Girls Hired 

During 1954 

Girls Hired 
During ms 

Girls Hired 
During 19S6 

Short 

Term 

Lang 

Term 

Short 

Term 

Long 

Term 

Short 

Term 

Long 

Term 

Score of 1 5 or above 

5 

76 

12 

32 

27 

45 

Score of 14 or below 

28 

29 

28 

13 

18 

12 

Tctrachoric correlation (r^) 

0.74 

0.61 

0.38 


SouRci*.; Adapted from M. I). Dunnettf, « al. Pmheting uirncivcr ainoag female oflke workers* 
Personnel Administration^ 1960, 2S, 45-50. 
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Wemimont, in a final study, found that the conelation between scores on the 
1954 key and job tenure had dropped to 0.07 by 1959. He then developed a new 
key which, when cross-validated on a hold-out sample, gave a correlation with job 
tenure of 0.39. The only items which retained their prediction efficiency from 1954 
to 1959 were (1) high proficiency at shorthand, (2) did not leave last ]ob because 
of pregnancy, marriage, sickness, or home problems, and (3) will begin work on 
the new job one w'eek or more from now. The author strongly recommended that 
scoring keys be revalidated at least every three to five years — a caution which applies 
to all other selection devices as well. 


A PROBLEM IN APPLICATION BLANK VALIDATION 

One difficulty in nearly all of the application blank validation studies concerns 
the problem of preselection. As was pointed out earlier in the chapter, application 
blank items are often an integral part of the interview process. Very frequently 
interviewers will use the application blank as a guide in conducting their interviews. 
Also, it is probably literally impossible to conduct a selection interview without hav- 
ing the applicant reveal many of the same items of information which are required 
on the application blank. This means that the decisions of the interviewer to accept 
or to reject an applicant are apt to be determined, at least to some degree, by the 
same items that are included on the application blank. In an examination of previous 
validations of application blanks, Myers and Errett (1959) were unable to find 
any study which took this preselection into account. 

Preselection of this nature generally results in a restriction of range among those 
hired on the attribute in question and (if the item is truly valid) also on the criter- 
ion. Effects of this were discussed in Chapter 3, in which it was pointed out that 
restriction of range led to a reduced validity coefficient which is an underestimate 
of the true validity of that predictor. This would indicate that the validities obtained 
so far with the application blank are likely to be lower bound estimates of the true 
validity of these devices. 


LIFE HISTORY DATA AND JOB SUCCESS 

Aside from the kinds of information typically used in application blanks (which 
of course are often limited in length for obvious practical reasons), numerous in- 
vestigators have recently become quite active in what might be termed life history 
antecedents of worker behavior. The interest of these researchers is much broader 
and certainly more theoretical than is usually found in the typical application blank 
validation study. The study of personal history correlates of job success is a research 
area based upon the logical premise that the behavior of individuals in any setting 
(including the work situation) should be related to the life history experiences of 
those individuals The research has tended to examine a tremendous variety of 
different types of life history items to determine how they are interrelated and how 
they are related to job success, job satisfaction, etc. 

STANDARD OIL STUDIES The single group most active in the area of personal history 
research is at Standard Oil of Indiana, where a series of studies during the past 
several years has attempted to examine various aspects of biographical data as 
predictors. 
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In the first study in the scries (Smith, Albright, Glcnnon, and Owens, 1961), 
a peisonal history questionnaire was adnimistcTcd to a group of petroleum research 
scientists. The questions were botli validated and cross-validated against thiee differ- 
ent criteria: (1) oveiall perfoiniancc ratings, (2) creativity latmgs, and (3) num- 
ber of patents. I’hc concurieiit cross-validation indices for these three ciitciia were 

0. 61. 0.52, and 0.52 lespcctively— a rather impressive set of validities. 

A second study (Albright and Glennon, 1961) based upon the same data found 
43 different peisonal history items (out of an oiiginal 484) which diffeientiatcd 
significantly the pctioleuin scientists who '‘desiicd to advance into laboratory super- 
vision’' from those who desired only increased salary hut who pieicnccl to rcinam 
scientists. Thus, the degree to which a scientist has supcivisory aspirations is appar- 
ently related to biographical history of that scientist. 

TTae third study in the scries (Morrison, Owens, Glennon, and Albright, 1962) 
was designed to determine the underlying 'dimensions” of life histoiy experience 
by using the technique of factor analysis to group together similar life history item 
"types.” They factor-analy/x'd 75 different items which had been found to dis- 
criminate on at least one of the three ciiteion measures used in their first study 
(performance ratings, creativity ratings, and patents). 

Five different factors or groupings of items were obtained: 

1. Favorable self-fmception. The items which groujicd together to defme this factor are: 

a. In the top 5 percent of performance in tlieir occupation 

b. Could be highly .successful .supervisors if given the oppoitunily 

c. Work at faster pace than most people 

d. Dc.sire to work entirely autonomously .selecting both a method and a goal 

e. Like a lot of re.sponsibility 

f. In an unpleasant situation, try to react and foimulate a decision immediately 

g. Arc fiiendly and ca.sy-going and have many fneiuls 

All of these items are highly favorable or flattering toward the respondent. Thus 
people scoring high on this factor (that is, checking agreement with these state- 
ments) arc those having a highly favorable self-impression. The remaining factors 
were: 

2. Inquisitive professional orkntation 

a. Completed their Ph.D.,s 

b. Belong to one or more proteional oiganizations 

c. Do not limit themsclve.s to undergraduate work as an educational goal for their sons 

d. Have .some clo.se friends and a number of acquaintances 

e. Devote much time to reading of many kinds, preferring current and political topics 
among nonprofcssional areas 

f. Desire to work entirely autonomously 

g. Have high salary aspirations 

3. Utilitarian dnve 

a. Desire extrinsic reward.s, that is, from business and society 

b. Prefer urban dwelling 

c. Started dating prior to age 20 

d. Feel free to express their views and perceive them.selvc.s as influencing others in group 
and individual situations, do not want to work with just one other person 

e. Do not dc.sire to work entirely autonomously; want to choo.se their own method, but not 
necessarily the goal toward which they are to strive 

f. Feel dissatisfied with themselves at times 
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4. Tolerance for ambiguity 

a. Desire to have many work projects going simultaneously 

b. Are not single 

c. Have solicited funds for chanty and made speeches 
d Have high salary aspirations 

e. Have friends with similar and dissimilar political views 

5. General adjustment 

a. Feel that school material was adequately presented 

b. Came from happy homes where they were well treated 

c. Express their opinions readily and feel that they are effective m doing so 

d. Have high salary aspirations 

e. Can tolerate ineEciency in a job better than less controllable problems 

f. Prefer verbal to laboratory course work 

The next question concerned the relationship of the three criteria measures to 
these five different life history dimensions. Figure 5.B indicates the degree to which 
each obtained factor was related to each of the three criteria. What is interesting 
is that the two criteria involving ratings have very similar patterns. Thus petroleum 



self-perception professional drive for ambiguity adjustment 

orientation 

Factorial dimension 

Figure 5.3. Profiles of criterion factor loadings on each of five dimensions 
identified. (Adapted from R. F. Mornson, et d. Factored life history ante- 
cedents of industrial research performance Journal of Applied Psychology, 

1962, 46, 281-284.) 

scientists who receive high ratings on performance and on creativity tend also to get 
high scores on the factors of self-perception, utilitarian drive, and general adjustment. 
Note that the pattern for patent disclosures is exactly opposite to the pattern for 
the ratings. Those scientists with many patent disclosures score low on self-percep- 
tion, utilitarian drive, and self-adjustment, but very high on inquisitive professional 
orientation and tolerance for ambiguity. 

As can be seen, studies such as this go far beyond the practical questions of 
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selection and provide a good deal of insight and understanding as to why one par- 
ticular gioup of individuals is more likely to he successful (as defined by a partic- 
ular ciitcrion) than some other group. More of this type of rcseaich is needed. 

A recent study in the scries was repoitcd by Chaney and Owens (1964). This 
study differed from the earlier ones m that it attempted to predict interests of 
college freshmen in the aica of sales, research, and engineering using life history 
items. Responses to a 170-item, multiple-choice life histoiy questionnaire were 
analysccd. 

A sample of 388 university freshmen in engincciing was used for^the sales and 
research portions of the analysis, and 700 freshmen were used m appraising general 
engineering interest. 'Fhc significant items were used to develop scoring keys for 
each interest criterion. When these keys were cross-validated on completely inde- 
pendent samples, correlations of 0.57, 0.42, and 0.51 were obtained for sales, research, 
and general engineering respectively. 

OTHER personal HISTORY STUDIES Numcrous Other studies have been reported which 
have examined the efficiency of the personal history or biographical approach in pre- 
dicting success. These have covered a variety of occupations and criteria. k\)r example, 
nimclslcin and Blaskovics (I960) predicted combat effectiveness ratings with bio- 
graphical data; Harrell (1960) as.scs.sej the validity of biographical data in predicting 
success of food sales managers, although the study was subsequently criticized for 
poor design by Taylor and Nevis (1961). Lockwood and Parsons (1960) have 
related personal history data to the performance of pioduction supervisors, and 
Scollay (1957) was also successful in using biographical information us a predictor 
of success. 

PAST WORK HISTORY 

There is an old adage in industrial psychology which says that '*the best predictor 
of future work is past woik performance.^' In spite of the adage, however, prior work 
performance is in most cn.scs not utilized as systematically as it might be in the 
selection process. One notable c.xception to this has been the methods used by the 
United States Navy in selecting air cadets. 1’he Navy has employed what amounts 
to a multiple hurdle model, using success at each stage in flight training as a pre- 
dictor of degree of success in future .stages. Ihey have enjoyed a great deal of suc- 
cess using thi.s technique. 

An excellent example of how early performance can be effectively used to predict 
future job success is reported by N. L. Vincent.'* He .studied a group of 542 insur- 
ance agents, and at the end of their first three months on the job determined how 
successful each agent had been using the following ratio: 

^ ^ , Total First Commissions Earned 

Success Ratio (S.R.) 

Total Finance Payments Made to Agent 

The numerator in this ratio represents the amount of money the agent brought 
into the company during his first three months, while the denominator represents 
the amount of money the company has invc.stcd in the agent in the form of financ- 
ing him during the same time period. Thus the larger the ratio, the more **success- 
fur the agent in paying his own way. 

3 Personal communication from N. L. Vincent, State Farm Insurance, 
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The sample of agents was divided into four groups on the basis of the success 
ratio The expectancy chart in Figure 5.4 shows the survival percentages through the 
first contract year (an additional nine months) for each of these four groups 
Clearly there exists a very dramatic relationship between a person's success ratio 
at the end of three months with the company and the likelihood of that person re- 
maining with the company for the entire first vear. 


Number 
of men 

Success 

ratio 

163 

15% + 

147 

10-14% 

176 

5-9% 

56 

4%- 

Total n = 

542 


Chances in 100 of surviving first contract year 
0 25 50 75 100 



Figure 5.4. Early performance and sur\’ival for financed agents (Data 
from N. L. Vincent, State Farm Insurance, personal communication.) 


The use of initial job success as a means of selecting employees does have certain 
limitations. While it generally is conceded to be an effective predictor of success, 
it IS also a very expensive predictor. One must pay the salary of the worker during 
his trial period, and in addition there are often expensive training costs which exist 
as corollary expenses during the period. Also, at times union agreements set very 
stringent restrictions upon the length of time which can be used as a trial period, 
once this time interval is past, the worker has the protection of the union-company 
agreement and no longer can be easily dismissed. Therefore it usually pays to ex- 
amine the costs and efficiency of this type of selection very closely in relation to 
the costs and efficiency of other selection devices before becoming very deeply 
involved. 


REFERENCES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many times job applicants are required to produce some sort of documentary^ 
evidence that they performed satisfactorily in one or more of their past positions. 
Such evidence is usually provided in the form of a letter of recommendation or 
letter of reference from the previous employer to the prospective employer. These 
letters most often follow no, special format and will vary^ greatly in detail and in- 
formation from writer to writer. At times such letters or statements are highly 
personalized, covering the character and morals of the applicant as well as his abil- 
ities and skills. On the other hand, some letters are very limited in scope and only 
cover dates of employment. 

The difficulties with using references as guides in the selection of job applicants 
are many."t)ne must always be concerned with the accuracy of the description 
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provided in the recommendation. Letters of recommendation may be very inac- 
curate and misleading, giving a picture of a person that may be quite incorrect. There 
are perhaps four major reasons for a Icttci of refciencc to be inaccurate in content. 

L Knowledge of applicant. Many times einployeis are asked to provide Icttcis 
of reference to terminating employees of whom they have little oi no diiect knowl- 
edge. Indeed, in some organizations ''fouu” letters of lecoinniendation aic provided 
to all employees who teiminatc on a volnntaiy basis. Such letteis merely indicate 
that the employee was not fiied, and certainly aie totally useless to other employers 
as far as providing any real information about the applicant’s talents or potential 
for success. One of the most difhcult tasks faced by one of the authois arises when 
college seniors request a letter of recommendation for graduate study. In some 
instances the total student-professor contact has been less than one hour. To write 
any recommendation for a person based upon such limited knowledge is no more 
than a farce. 

2. Ability to assess applicant Even if the employer has had sufficient exposure 
or contact with the worker to become familiar with his talents, there is then the 
question of the dcgice to which the employer is capable of getting an accurate 
impression of the worker. That is, how capable is the employer of accurately assess- 
ing the talentvS of his workcis? 

3. Ability to describe applicant, As.suming lliat the employci has both the ability 
and the opportunity to cvahiatc his workers, he must still face the problem of 
adequately describing or communicating his impressions via the letter of recommenda- 
tion to the next potential employer. Unfortunately, many people do not have the 
writing skill to tiuiLsmit their impressions accurately to another person via letter. 
To the extent that the employer lacks the ability to communicate in this fashion, 
the accuracy of the recommendation is going to suffci. 

4. Willingness to be accurate. 'Fhe final obstacle to the accuracy of the letter 
of recommendation is probably the most serious of all. 'rhis obstacle is the reluctance 
on the part of the employer to portray the unfavorable aspects of those he is asked 
to recommend. Sometimes such reluctance arises out of a general tendency to be 
^'kind'' or ''charitable'' to the departing employee; in other, less frequent, occasions, 
the employer will deliberately falsify the recommendation to make the employee 
look very good so that another firm will hire him and the ))rcsent employer will no 
longer be bothered with the person. In other words, the employer makes a bad 
employee sound good just to get rid of him. No one knows how often this occurs, 
but the authors suspect that such is the case in all too many instances. 

VALIDITY OF RECOMMENDATION 

The most definitive research on the bias and validity of the personal recommenda- 
tion has been done by Mosel and Gohecn (1958, 1959). They report a series of 
studies on civil service personnel evaluating the Employment Recommendation 
Questionnaire (ERQ). The ERQ is a civil service recommendation blank which 
covers (1) employment history, (2) evaluation of the applicant's personality and 
character, (3) evaluations of the applicant's job ability, and (4) attitude toward 
rehiring. 

The initial study in the series dealing with the ERQ was a study of its validity. 
Using ERQs from 1193 civil service employees in 12 skilled occupations, Mosel 
and Goheen (1958) related ERQ scores to supervisory performance ratings. The 
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results are shown in Table 5.8. In only four trades were the correlations substantial 
enough to be statistically significant, and even in those cases the magnitudes were, 
in the absolute sense, quite small. 

The second study in the series (Goheen and Mosel, 1959), attempted to compare 
the data collected by the ERQ with data obtained using extensive field interviews. 
They studied 109 applicants m three different civil service positions. Each applicant 
was given an ERQ score and was also given a rating based upon the field interview 


Table 5.8 Correlation of Mean ERQ Scores with Super- 
visors* Performance Ratings — Data from 1117 Employees in 
12 Skilled Trades 


Trade 

N 

r 

Carpenter 

51 

0.01 

Equipment repairman 

40 

0.23 

Machinist 

100 

0 24*^ 

Machine operator 

108 

-0.10 

Ordnanceman — torpedo 

125 

-0.01 

Radio mechanic 

107 

0.29* 

Aviation metalsmitli 

94 

0 24* 

Highlift fork operator 

108 

0 21* 

Auto mechanic 

98 

0.09 

Painter 

70 

0.07 

Ordnanceman 

100 

0.10 

Printer 

116 

0 11 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 

** Significant at 0.01 level. 

Source; J. N. Mosel and H. W. Goheen. The validity of the employ- 
ment recommendation questionnaire in personnel selection. Personnel Psy- 
chology, 1958, 2, 481-490. 


protocols. The correlations for three positions between these two measures were, for 
each position 


Economist (N = 41) 0.22 

Budget examiner (N = 21) 0.54 
Training officer (N = 47) 0.45 


While the latter two correlations are statistically significant at the 0.05 level, agree- 
ment was certainly far from perfect. A further analysis of the discrepancies between 
the two assessment methods indicated the ERQ tended not to be sensitive to dis- 
qualifying and negative aspects of the applicants^ — ^in other words, the fourth source 
of error listed earlier. 

The final study in the series was perhaps the most interesting of all. Mosel and 
Goheen (1959) examined a total of 3000 ERQs from applicants in six different civil 
service professions and one civil service trade. Their primary objective was to deter- 
mine if the leniency and validity of recommendations varied systematically with the 
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kind of person doing the recommending. They found that there was a general tend- 
ency for personal acquaintances to be more lemeiit than others. The order from most 
to least lenient was: 

L Personal acqitamlanccs 

2. Previous subordinates 
Coworkcis 

4 Previous employers 

The moral of this would seem to be that if you must have someone recommend 
you, select an acquaintance or a subordinate rather than a coworkcr or your super- 
visor — ^you will probably get a more favorable letter. If, however, you arc an employer 
or in personnel, then establish who wrote the letter and his relationship to the appli- 
cant and estimate the probable bias accordingly. 

Table 5.9 reports the data concerning the validity of the ERQs as a function of 
the kind of person doing the recommending. 


Table 5.9 Validity of ERQ as a Function of 
Kind of Person Doing the Recommending 


Kind of Vemm 

N 

Valkhty 

Pcrhoniicl officer 

102 

0.02 

Supervisors 

188 

0.19^ 

Coworkers 


0.09 

Acquaintances 

182 

0.20* 

Relatives 

12 

' 0,16 


^Sigiuluaut at O.OS Im*l, 

Sour* I ; Aduptctl from J. N. Mosel and H. W. (Joheen. 

The employfjicnt recommendation tiuestitmnairct lib -Va* 
lidity of dilferent types of uderentes. Vmonnel Psyc/wlogy, 

Vm, n, 46‘i-d77. 

The only people who seem to be able to produce valid recommendations are super- 
visors and acquaintances! Note also that personnel olTiccrs' recommendations have no 
validity at all, and the recommendations of relatives are negatively related to success. 


OTHER MISCEUANEOUS PREDICTORS 

While the interview, the application blank, and letters of recommendation are 
the major selection aids used in conjunction with tests, several other kinds of pre- 
dictors have been tried in certain instances. P'or example, Stern and Gordon (1961) 
were able to predict success in a military training situation using a measure of a 
recruit's ability to follow simple instructions as the predictor. Peer ratings have also 
been used quite successfully in certain situations. A good example of their use is 
given by Weitz (1958) in which he was successful in using peer ratings to select 
supervisors. 

The search for valid predictors of job success will, of course, never cease. Anything 
that would seem to have potential predictability (and many things which do not) 
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will eventually be tried. However, tests and personal history data will probably con- 
tinue to be the most effective predictors; and interviews and letters of recommenda- 
tion, in spite of their problems and biases, will probably continue to be an integral 
part of the selection process. 
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THE 

CRITERION 


The criterion is basic to all measurement in industrial psychology. To overstate its 
importance would be literally impossible. Without adequate criteria, industrial psy- 
chology is ineffective and ceases to be a science. In other words, the magnitude of the 
contribution of industrial psychology is completely determined by the adequacy of 
the criterion measures evolved. 

Since criteria are ''man-made” and never "God-given,” the industrial psychologist 
must not only evolve methods and systems of measuring concepts, but must also 
evolve methods and systems against which he can make comparisons so that he ban 
ultimately prove that his mctliods, systems, and concepts are real, effective, and in 
fact better than other methods or systems which do not use the rigors and disciplines 
of industrial psychology. 

Although much work on the criterion problem has been done in measuring man^s 
ixjrformance and effectiveness on the job, the problems and needs for having criteria 
available on such other topics in industrial psychology as attitudes, motivation, job 
satisfaction, leadership, accidents, advertising effectiveness, and consumer behavior, 
among others, still exists. 

Historically, criteria and tests have had primary attention. However, criteria is both 
a topic of prime importance in the body of knowledge known as Industrial Psycliology 
and at tlie same time a topic against which all other topics of Industrial Psychology 
must be evaluated. 


DEFINITION OF THE CRITERION 

We have already defined the criterion in Chapter 2 as "a measure of the goodness of 
a worker.” In more general terms, however, the criterion is an evaluative standard 
which can be used to "measure” a person's performance, attitudes, motives, etc. The 
criterion that is usually used concerns the degree to which a worker can be considered 
successful on the job, although this need not always be the case. For example, the 
criterion might be sales figures, readership of an advertisement, or any other measure 
of accomplishment. Other definitions of the criterion may be found throughout in- 
dustrial psychology. Guion (1965, p- 90), for example, defines the criterion as simply 
"that which is to be predicted.” Such a definition is quite general and pragmatic for 
situations of selection and placement. However, there are times when the psychologist 
simply wishes to evaluate without necessarily predicting (as in the case of the at- 
tention value of an advertisement). In such situations good standards for evaluation 
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are equally as important as they are for prediction. Others (for example, Tiffin and 
McCormick, 1965) have defined the cnterion in terms of simplv a dependent variable 
Again, such a definition implies that a functional relationship is involved — an as- 
sumption that may not necessarily be true. 

Actually, any system for evaluation has the potential for becoming a criterion 
measure. The only major requirement is that the standard or system selected for 
evaluation be sensitive enough to discriminate among individuals. However, before 
proceeding into a discussion of the requirements of criterion measures, we first need 
to examine certain logical criterion constructs. 


CLASSICAL VIEW OF THE CRITERION 

Any discussion of the criterion should consider certain terms and concepts which 
are associated with the more classical view. 


DISTAL VERSUS PROXIMAL CRITERIA 

The criterion is a measure of the degree of accomplishment in one form or an- 
other. However, accomplishment, no matter how it is defined, is not independent of 
time. Thus the fact that a person has achieved a degree of accomplishment by some 
standard today does not automatically mean that the same person will have that 
degree of accomplishment by that same standard at some later date. Further, standards 
may and often do change over time. What might be an appropriate measure of ac- 
complishment at one moment in time may be an entirely inappropriate measure at 
some later time. 


Immediate criteria 
(those obtained at 
time of measurement) 

i 

r 

I 

f. 

Tests administered 
at this point in time 


Proximal criteria 
(those obtained 
"near" time of 
measurement) 


Distal criteria 
(those obtained at 
considerable time 
after measurement) 

L_ 


Time 


Figure 6.1. Diagram illustrating immediate, proximal, and distal cnteria. 


Criteria which are obtained close to the time at which the prediction instruments 
are used are referred to as proximal criteria^ while those which are obtained at some 
later date are referred to as distal criteria (that is, they are more distant). Those 
criteria which are obtained at the same time the prediction instruments are adminis- 
tered are called immediate criteria. Figure 6.1 graphically illustrates these relation- 
ships. 

Judgment determines at what point in time a measure of accomplishment is no 
longer proximal and is instead distal. However, a good rule of thumb might be that 
any criteria obtained a year or more after obtaining the predictor measures can be 
regarded as distal. In some cases a distal criterion may include proximal criterion data. 
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as ill the case of total sales over the first two years of employment. Obviously, total 
sales over the first two years will include the first month’s sales, the second month’s 
sales, etc. In such situations it would probably still be best to view such measures as 
distal criteria. 

ACTUAL VERSUS ULTIMATE CRIIERIA 

A somewhat different way of viewing criteria is in terms of actual and ultimate 
measuies of success. By definition, whatever measure of success one actually uses is 
the actual criterion. ’Fhc ultimate criterion, on the other liand, is a theoretical and 
ideal criterion that usually exists only in the psychologist’s mind. It is the ''true” 
criterion of success, while our actual criterion is the measure we have been forced to 
adopt simply because we can do no better. 

Perhaps a simple illustration will serve to clarify the concept of the ultimate 
criterion. Suppose we are interested in developing a test battery to select air cadets. 
We have to select some measure (or set of measures) which define, to our immediate 
satisfaction, how successful each air cadet will be. We might, for example, adopt as 
our criterion of success the rating by the instructor at the cud of training. This rating 
would then become our actual criterion of success against which vve would validate 
our test battery. 

However, from a more ideal point of view we would probably say that instructor’s 
ratings arc not the ultimate measure of success of an air cadet. In fact, it is exceedingly 
difficult to decide and define what the ultimate measure of success is in this particular 
situation, h’rom a military point of view, the ultimate criterion of success foi an air 
cadet might be defined strictly in terms of how successful the cadet is when flying 
actual combat missions. In a peacetime world .such a criterion can never be used, since 
the behavior can never be diicctly obseived. Thm some second-best approximation 
mUvSt be .substituted — in this case an estimate on the part of the cadet’s instructor 
of how successful he is likely to be in such situations if they were evci to occur. 

Ultimate criteria by definition also have a distal characteristic. However, immediate 
criteria should be considered and .selected with the ultimate criterion in mind. In 
other words, there exists in theory a true measure of the degree of job success or "satis- 
factoriness” of an employee in any situation at any moment in time. The goal is to 
obtain an approximate estimate of this ultimate criterion by selecting one or more 
actual criteria which we think are appropriate. 

CRITERION DEFICIENCY, RELEVANCE, 

AND CONTAMINATION 

The three major constructs of a criterion are deficiency, relevance, and contamina- 
tion, The following diagram, in which the circles represent variances in the same 
manner as was introduced in Chapter 2, is intended to define these terms graphically. 

Figure 6.2 illustrates a hypothetical degree of overlap or agreement between the 
actual measured criterion in a given situation and the "ultimate” or "true” criterion 
corresponding to the same situation. 

Criterion deficiency is the degree to which our criterion is lacking certain variance 
necessary to the ultimate criterion. Unless there is perfect overlap between the actual 
and the ultimate criterion, there will be some portion of the ultimate criterion not 
related to the actual criterion being used. This area may be thought of as the degree 
to which our actual criterion is deficient. 

Criterion relevance is the degree to which the actual criterion overlaps or corre- 
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spends to the true criterion. This corresponds to the term ^Validity” in the earlier 
sections, i.e., it is the extent to which our actual criterion is a valid criterion. How- 
ever, since we can rarely, if ever, actually measure the ultimate criterion, we can never 
get an empirical measure of criterion relevance. 



Criterion 

deficiency 

Criterion 

relevance 

Criterion 

contamination 


Figure 6.2. Diagram illustrating the criterion 
(constructs) of deficiency, relevance, and con- 
tamination. 


Criterion contamination is that variance in the actual criterion which is unrelated 
to the ultimate criterion. It may be thought of as consisting of two distinct parts. 
First there is systematic criterion contamination, which can be considered criterion 
bias. Second, there is random enterion contamination which can be considered cri- 
terion error. The error portion is not correlated with anything, while the bias part 
of the contamination is correlated with one or more other variables. 

Criterion deficiency and criterion contamination are undesirable characteristics of 
the enterion. In fact, to the extent that they exist, our actual criterion is ''distorted.” 
Brogden and Taylor (1950) refer to three types of criterion distortion. (1) criterion 
deficiency, (2) criterion contamination, and (3) what they call "scale unit bias.” 
Specifically, as they define distortion, it is simply giving an improper weight to a 
variable in constructing the criterion measure. Thus if we decide a variable should be 
included in the criterion (that is, we give it a nonzero weight) when in fact it does 
not belong, we introduce contamination error. If we fail to include an important di- 
mension of the ultimate criterion (give it a zero weight) then we introduce de- 
ficiency error. 


A MORE COMPLETE MODEL FOR 

PREDICTION SITUATIONS 

Figure 6.2 introduces the major criterion constructs. However, in cases dealing 
with prediction the diagram should include a predictor as well as the actual and 
ultimate criterion. If we include a predictor, the scheme becomes a little more com- 
plicated, as shown in Figure 6.3. 

There are nine different areas represented in the diagram, each of which is im- 
portant. Seven are obvious and are lettered A-Gj the remaining two are areas E + F 
and D H- E. 

A: Criterion deficiency which is uncorrelated with the predictor variable 
B: Criterion relevance which is uncorrelated with the predictor variable 
C: Criterion contamination which is uncorrelated with the predictor variable 
D: Criterion deficiency which is correlated with the predictor variable 
E: Criterion relevance which is correlated with the predictor variable 
F: Criterion contamination which is correlated with the predictor variable 
G: Unconelated predictor variance 
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Ultimate Actual 

criterion criterion 



Figure 63. Diagram of basic criterion con- 
structs when predictor variable is included. 


Now let us consider certain combinations of the above areas. 


E and F: This area represents the inea.sured or obtained validity, since it is the amount of 
overlap between the predictor and the actual criterion. Note that only part E of 
the ol^taincd validity is really *‘true^* validity, while part F is simply predictor cor- 
related contamination bias, oi measured false validity. 

D and E; This area, if it could be mca.snred, represents the correlation between the predictor 
and the ultimate criterion, 'rhcicfore it can be consideied the ^'true'" validity of 
that particular predictor variable. However only part E actually gets represented 
by the obtained validity coeflicient. 


Since area E plus h’ represents the obtained validity and area D plu.s E the true 
validity, then the relative sizes of areas D and F will determine whether the obtained 
validity is an overestimate or an underestimate of the true validity. If D is larger than 
F, then the obtained validity will be an underestimate of the true validity. On the 
other hand, if V is larger than D, then the obtained validity will be spuriously high. 
Unfortunately, in practice one has no way of ascertaining whether the empirical valid- 
ity coefficient is an overestimate or an underestimate of the true validity. 


CRITERION EXTENSION AND 
POPULATION EXTENSION 

Two additional terms that need defining arc criterion extension and population 
extension. These terms refer to the manner in which one cross-validates the validity 
of a test or a test battery (for example, sec Mosicr, 19S1). Strictly speaking, the term 
''cross-validation'* should only be used when one uses a sample of people drawn from 
the same population as in the original sample and when the same criterion measure 
is being used. The term criterion extension refers to validating the test against a new 
criterion on another sample from the same population^ — thus the effectiveness of this 
test is "extended" to a new criterion, The term population extension refers to those 
situations where the criterion remains the same, but the sample is drawn from a 
different population. Thus the effectiveness of the test may now be extended to a new 
group of people. 
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CRITERION EQUIVALENCE 

Two criteria may be said to be equivdent if they are completely interchangeable 
without any loss in the predictive efficiency of the selection process. In other words, 
two criterion measures are equivalent if they correlate perfectly, assuming that one 
has corrected both for unreliability. Thus they are both measuring exactly the same 
characteristic of the individuals being assessed. 

Very rarely does one find two different cnteria which agree perfectly, although in 
some factor analytic studies (discussed in a later section) one finds clusters of nearly 
equivalent measures of job performance. There has been an increased emphasis upon 
the importance of criterion equivalence in recent years, particularly with respect to 
the way in which equivalence information among many measures can help provide 
greater insight into the overall criterion problem. 

There are several ways of defining criterion equivalence besides perfect correlation, 
as has been pointed out by Wherry, Ross, and Wolins (1954, p. ii). They suggest 
six definitions for equivalence: 

1. If two criteria are equivalent, they correlate perfectly with each other when random error 
IS excluded. 

2. Correlations of equivalent criteria with a given set of predictors are identical if the cnteria 
are equally reliable and proportional if the cntena are of unequal reliability. 

3. Regression weights for a given set of predictors of two perfectly equivalent criteria are 
identical if the two criteria are perfectly reliable and proportional if the cnteria differ only 
m reliability. 

4. If the two criteria are equivalent, their loadings on the factors underlying any combination 
of possible predictors are identical or proportional. 

5. Two equivalent criteria contain the same basic elements from any job analysis system. 

6. Equivalent cnteria are predicted equally well by a battery selected to predict either of them, 
if errors of fitting are eliminated. 

Nearly all of these definitions of equivalence are statistical. The only exception 
to this is definition 5, which defines equivalence in terms of the similarity of data 
obtained from a common job analysis method. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON CRITERION 

CONTAMINATION AND BIAS 

Earlier the term criterion contamination was defined as that portion of the actual 
criterion which did not overlap with the ultimate criterion. Further, it was pointed 
out that criterion contamination consists of two parts, error and bias. Error, by 
definition, is usually considered random variation and cannot, except by chance, 
correlate with anything, including the predictor variable. However, the bias portion 
of criterion contamination is systematic variation, and it cm correlate with the 
predictor. This can be seen from our model, where predictor-correlated contamina- 
tion (which must therefore be predictor-correlated bias) contributes to a spuriously 
high obtained validity. 

What sorts of bias are likely to enter into criterion contamination and what sorts 
are also apt to be correlated with the predictor variable? Perhaps Brogden and 
Taylor's (1950) formal definition of criterion bias will help answer this question. 
They define bias in terms of '‘any variable, except errors of measurement and sam- 
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pling error, producing a deviation of obtained criterion scores from a hypothetical 
*truc' criterion scorc/'^ I'^igurc 6.4 illustrates this point. 

Such biasing factors aie more frequent than one might suspect and should be 
closely guarded against. They can occur because of a variety of circumstances and 
as a function of a number of variables. 


Ultimate 

criterion 



Figure 6.4. How the bias portion of criterion 
contamination C()nlribute.s to a spuriously high 
validity coefficient. 


03?i»o»TUNiTY BIAS llii.s Iciud of Criterion bias refers to those situations where 
factors beyond the control of the worker considerably influence the amount pro- 
duced. Examples of opportunity bias arc numerous. In sales work, the particular 
territory or sales counter can affect the sales volume of an employee —perhaps even 
more so than his own ability, In factory work, opportunity bias can be attributed 
to such simple things as the quality of the tools and the condition of the machinery 
a worker has, whether he must work the day shift or the night shift, where his work 
station is located, how good Iris lighting is, and a variety of other variables. 

In short, unless the work environments and the jobs aic identical, comparing 
work performance records among individuals has its limitations. If work perform- 
ance is correlated with predictor devices under such circumstances, one has no way 
of really knowing whether the resulting correlation is a correlation with true job 
performance or is primarily a correlation with, say, quality of onc*s work station. 
While opportunity bias does not ncccs.sarily coi relate with the predictor, even if it 
is prcdictor-frce, it will have an influence on the obtained validity. 

Other more subtle examples of opportunity bias can often be found by closer 
examination of the predictor validities of such items as age and experience. In 
many jobs people who arc older and who have had more experience get better 
performance scores simply due to circumstances of union seniority, in that these 
people get the better work stations, better sales counters, etc, 

GROUP CHARACTERISTIC BIAS Anotlicr important source of criterion bias concerns 
the characteristics of the group to which a person belongs. For example, if a person 
belongs to a group which artificially limits the productivity of its members, there is 
going to be a clear biasing of criterion data. Similarly, if a person belongs to a group 
which has been preselected on some a priori basis, and if that group is then com- 

^The more advanced reader will recognize that such a definition allow.s for the actual 
validity to increa,se, decrease, or remain the same due to such bias, since it does not .specify the 
way in which the biasing variable produce.^ a deviation from the true score. Thu,$ if the devia- 
tion produced was always in the form of a linear transformation, no change in the validity 
would occur. 
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pared to a group not so selected, any selection variable related to the a priori vari- 
able is apt to show spurious validity. Brogden and Taylor (1930) give an example 
of the situation where an executive has decreed that all office boys hired must have 
a high school education. If, for purposes of test validation, a group of present 
employees is compared against a sample of job applicants, it is almost a certainty 
that any predictor likely to correlate with amount of education will demonstrate 
validity! 

The problem of age and job tenure is another illustration of opportunity bias. 
When the job is one in which productivity tends to increase with additional experi- 
ence and where a wide range of experience does exist (that is, there are both 
experienced and inexperienced employees), it is inevitable that the criterion (pro- 
ductivity) and experience will be correlated. Thus the criterion is biased by the 
characteristic of experience, and any predictor likely to correlate with experience is 
apt to end up with a spuriously high validity. 

BUS IN RATINGS One of the more frequently employed criteria in industry — ratings 
of competence by supervisors — ^is also subject to bias. While the chapter on perform- 
ance appraisal discusses the rating problem in much greater detail, it should be 
pointed out here that all the usual sources of bias in production records are also 
likely to bias ratings of individual competence. Can supervisors, in making their 
ratings of competence, make adjustments for unequal opportunity among those 
being rated? If they can, then their ratings are going to lead to a less biased criterion 
than the actual production record would be. 

The most often cited biasing effect in ratings is the phenomenon known as the 
''halo effect.'' Briefly, this refers to the situation where a rater considers a person 
to be outstanding on all traits merely because he (the person being evaluated) 
possesses one outstanding characteristic. For example, if a person has performed 
outstandingly on one aspect of job performance, a halo error would be made if we 
assumed the person must also be good on all other aspects of his work. Halo errors 
often occur when a rater is asked to rate individuals with pleasant personality 
characteristics ("If a person is nice, he must also be capable") and pleasant features 
("If a girl is pretty, she must also be talented"). Of course, tests which correlate 
highly with ratings having a halo bias may simply be correlating with the halo 
variable rather than with "true" job competence. Chapter 7 will examine rating 
error and bias problems in greater detail. 

KNOWLEDGE OF PREDICTOR BIAS When Criterion data are obtained using ratings, 
the most serious error which can occur is for the rater to have prior knowledge of 
the predictor scores. This is called knowledge of predictor bias. If a rater knows the 
scores the people achieved on the predictor variable, it is entirely possible that he 
might let his criterion judgments be influenced by this knowledge. Such an error 
can cause an increase of an entirely spurious nature in the obtained validity. Unfor- 
tunately, not only is this type of error most serious in criterion ratings (since by 
definition it is a bias that will always be predictor correlated), but also it is one of 
the most frequently found errors. Examples are perhaps easiest to find in school 
settings, where teachers make judgments about the academic talent of their students 
after having seen their entrance test scores. One cannot overemphasize the strict 
need always to keep predictor information isolated from individuals who are 
providing criterion data. Thus, supervisors should never be permitted access to an 
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applicant's test battery scores. Once such contamination bias has occurred, any subse- 
quent attempts to validate the test empirically can readily result in overinflated 
correlation cocfEcients. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CRITERIA 

Weitz (1961) has made a strong plea for developing what he calls ''criteria for 
criteria" in psychological research. He points out that there arc really three main 
criterion questions: time, type, and level 

Time: When should one obtain his criterion data? At what moment in time is our 
criterion data not "ripe"? For example, in training, if one wants to know the rela- 
tive superiority of training method A to training method B, should one measure the 
effects immediately after training, a year later, or ten years later? 

Type: Of all the performance measures available, which one or ones should be 
selected? How dependent are our conclusions likely to be simply due to the criterion 
selected? 

Level: What performance level (given that we have decided upon a time and a 
type) is going to be considered acceptable? Ilow many units must a person produce 
before he is considered to be a good worker? The question of criterion level, of 
course, will only occur in those situations when it is necessary to dichotomize the 
underlying variable into two categories of success or failure. 

More specifically, Bellows (1954) lists a number of characteristics which are neces- 
sary and/or desirable in any criterion: 

L Reliable 

2. Realistic 

3. Representative 

4. Related to other criteria 

5. Acceptable to job analyst 

6. Acceptable to management 

7. Consistent from one situation to another 

8. Predictable 

To this list perhaps several other items need to be added, such as: 

9* Inexpensive 

10. Understandable 

IL Measurable 

12. Relevant 

13. Uncontaminated and bias-free 

14. Discriminating 

Obviously, some of these 14 criterion requirements are more important than 
others. Some, such as reliability, relevance, and freedom from bias, are of para- 
mount importance in any prediction situation. Others, such as discriminative ability, 
cost, understandability, etc., vary in importance depending upon the particular 
situation. Still others, such as relation to other criterion measures and being accept- 
able to management and job analysts, can be argued. However, all fourteen should 
at least be considered in any situation where a new criterion is being selected. 
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CRITERION DEVELOPMENT 

Several authors have outlined what they consider to be the appropriate steps in 
the development of a criterion for a particular situation. Guion (1961), for ex- 
ample, has listed with wry humor what he considers to be the usual steps to criterion 
development and what he considers to be the desirable steps to criterion develop- 
ment: 


Usual Sequence: 

1. The psychologist has a hunch (or insight!) that a problem exists and that he can help 
solve it. 

2. He reads a vague, ambiguous descnption of the job. 

3. From these faint stimuli, he formulates a fuzzy concept of an ultimate cnterion. 

4. Being a practical psychologist, he may then formulate a combination of several variables 
which will give him — as nearly as he can guess — a single, composite measure of “satis- 
factoriness '' 

5. He judges the relevance of this measure the extent to which it is neither deficient or 
contaminated. 

6. He may judge the relative importance of each of the elements in his composite and assign 
some varying amount of weight to each 

7 He then finds that the ideas required for his carefully built composite are not available in 
the company files, nor is there any immediate prospect of having such records reliably kept. 
8. Therefore, he will then select “the best available criterion.” Typically, this will be a rating, 
and the cntenon problem, if not solved, can at least be overlooked for the rest of the 
research 

Desired Sequence: 

1. Analyze the job and/or the organizational needs by new, yet-to-be-developed techniques. 

2 . Develop measures of actual behavior relative to the behavior expected, as identified in job 
and need analysis. These measures are to supplement measures of the consequences of 
work — the so-called objective cnteria commonly tried at present. 

3. Identify the criterion dimensions underlying such measures by factor analysis or cluster 
analysis or pattern analysis. 

4. Develop reliable measures, each with high construct validity, of the elements so identified. 

5. For each independent variable (predictor), determine its predictive validity for each one 
of the foregoing criterion measures, taking them one at a time. 

Nagle (1953) has also set forth a sequence which one should attempt to follow 
in developing a criterion measure. His sequence consists of only four steps: 

1. Define the activity 

2. Analyze the activity 

a. Purposes of the activity 

b. Types of behavior called for 

c. Standards of performance in the activity 

d. Relative importance of the various behaviors 

3. Define success 

a. Find the elements of success 

b. Weight the elements of success 

4. Develop sub-criteria to measure each element of success 

a. Relevancy of each sub-criterion to its success element 

b. Reliability of each sub-criterion 

c. Combination of the sub-criteria 
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A comparison of the list of Guion and Nagle indicates a slightly different philos- 
ophy about what a criterion ought to be. For example, Guion is quite specific about 
how the elements of job success arc to be defined (see step 3), while Nagle tends 
to be less specific (see his step 3). Nagle also tends to prefer the use of a single- 
weighted composite criterion, while Guion favors evaluating (predicting) each 
dimension of success sepaiately. This is an important distinction and is discussed in 
more detail in the following section. 


COMPOSITE VERSUS MULTIPLE CRITERIA 

For years many industrial psychologists have labored under the notion that the 
objective is to find '‘the criterion'' in a selection situation in the same way that the 
knights of King Arthur's Round Table were charged with finding “the Holy Grail" 
Both have had about equal and limited success. 

COMPOSITE CRITERIA 

The notion of “the criterion" is one which implies that there is, in any selection 
situation, a single best ciiterion measure. Such a criterion is usually referred to as 
a composite criterion. 1 ‘airly in the history of selection, the “best criterion" was 
a tag placed upon that single measure of job success which the psychologist felt 
was most satisfactory according to whatever set of criteria he happened to have at 
hand. This view gradually disappeared with the more sophisticated concept of the 
composite criterion. This point of view holds that true job success (our ultimate 
criterion, if you will) is multidimensional in nature, 'rims, it would logically follow 
that any actual criterion used by the psychologist must also be multidimensional 
or it will lack relevance. This actual criterion became referred to as a composite 
criterion measure since it was composed of several individual aspects or measures 
of job success. The major advocates of the composite criterion have been Toops 
(1944) and Nagle (1953). 

If one accepts the premise of a single composite measure of success as the correct 
approach to criterion development, one must of necessity also face the further 
problem of how to create this global entity from a group of individual measures. In 
other words, how should one combine a collection of various measures of success 
into one composite evaluative index. There are a number of alternative procedures 
which have been used to combine .subcriteria— each predicted upon a somewhat 
different philosophy, Nagle (1953) has outlined these various alternatives. 

1 . Weighting subcriteria using **experf* judgments. This method is the method 
preferred by Nagle and wa.s first proposed by Toops (1944). Using this procedure in- 
volves having a number of experts examine the separate criteria and assign weights 
to each in accordance with their own perception of the respective importance of 
the individual measures. To illustrate, suppose one had five measures of job success 
and the task was to combine these into a composite measure of job performance. 

Let Cl = number of units produced per unit time 
Cg = average quality of a produced unit 
Ca = number of accidents per unit time 
C 4 = rating of immediate supervisor 
Ca « number of times tardy 
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The basic equation for the composite criterion becomes (assuming a linear model) 
C = WjCi -f- 1V2C2 + 1V3C3 + W4C4 + 

and the task of each expert is to decide what values should be assigned through 
W5. For example, we might have three different sets of weights given us by five 
different judges, as shown in Table 6.1. 


Table 6.1 Weights Assigned to Each In- 
dividual Criterion by Five Dif- 
ferent Experts 



Wl 

^^2 




El 

08 

02 

00 

0.0 

0.0 

E2 

06 

0.2 

- 0.1 

0.1 

00 

Es 

06 

0.1 

- 0.1 

0 1 

- 0.1 

E4 

0.3 

03 

-0 2 

00 

- 0.2 

Eo 

0.2 

0.2 

- 0.1 

0.3 

-0 2 

Sum 

2.5 

10 

-0 5 

05 

- 0.5 

Avg. 

0.5 

02 

-01 

01 

-01 


The basic equation, if we now use the average of these five experts as our best 
estimate, becomes 

C = O.Sci + 0.2 c 2 - O.IC3 + O.IC4 - O.IC5 

Notice that two subcriteria are negatively weighted in the equation as might be 
expected, since number of accidents and being tardy are generally considered as 
undesirable aspects of job behavior. 

The development of a composite criterion by this method is equivalent to doing 
so on the basis of judged criterion relevancy. Both Nagle and Toops take the posi- 
tion that relevancy of subcriteria is the only basis on which to form a composite. 
The present authors would agree with this position, but would take issue with the 
more basic question of whether a composite criterion is the most desirable approach. 

One problem with judged relevancy that must also be faced concerns the question 
of who will play the role of “expert.” Selecting “experts” is a problem in using this 
procedure; often there are few, if any, individuals available who can be considered 
knowledgeable and unbiased enough to be given the task of assigning weights to 
subcriteria. For these reasons this method must often be abandoned, since the very 
concept of relevancy only makes sense if the judges are intimately familiar with the 
job in question, its particular mission and goals, and the mission and goals of the 
entire organization. 

2. Weighting subcriteria proportioned to their reliabilities. This procedure for 
obtaining a composite criterion gives large weights to those individual performance 
measures which are most reliable. It is predicated upon the point of view that un- 
reliable criteria, no matter what their relevancy, are of little value in actual practice. 
While such is true, one must also point out that no matter how reliable a subente- 
rion may be, it is of no practical value unless it has some degree of relevance. There- 
fore to weight strictly on the basis of reliability does not seem to be a defensible 
procedure. However, given subcriteria of approximately equivalent judged relevance 
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but substantially different reliabilities, it would certainly seem prudent to select 
the more reliable of the two. 

3. Weighting subcriteria proportional to their average correlation with other 
variables. This procedure is based on a purely statistical process and is not a 
particularly defensible technique. One must, of course, ask what ''other variables'' 
are involved. If they are a set of predictor-correlated variables, then the procedure 
has some similarity to procedure number 4. If they are a set of variables chosen at 
random, then the method tends to weight most highly those variables which (1) 
are most reliable, and (2) arc most related to any underlying general factor in the 
data (as defined by factor analysis). 

4. Weighting subcriteria on the basis of their predictability. This method has 
been referred to as the '‘most predictable criterion" procedure (Hotelling, 1955). 
One deliberately weights the subcriteria to achieve the maximum correlation be- 
tween the predictor and the composite criterion. 

Justification for this combining procedure is very hard to manufacture. While 
it certainly guarantees that one will end up with a correlation of substantial magni- 
tude, the question must be raised of how realistic this correlation is as an estimate 
of the true validity. Obviously, this procedure makes no attempt to use relevance 
as a basis for combining. The end result may merely be a high correlation with a 
criterion of little or no relevance whatsoever, thus deceiving both management and 
psychologist together. As Nagle (1953) points out, the predictors one u.scs should 
never have an influence on the composition or the weighting of the subcriteria (with 
the possible exception of subcriteria which correlate zero with the predictor). 

5. Selecting and weighting suberiteria by factor analysis. In an earlier chapter 
factor analysis was explained as a method which grtiuped variables into homogenous 
clusters on the basis of their intercorrelation. As such, it has been a method which 
some have used to determine what the basic dimensions of the composite criterion 
should be. While it can be and has been effectively used for this purpose, it does 
not provide a method for combining dimensions into a composite. Therefore, even 
though one might be able to find a variable that is a pure measure of each factor, 
there still remains the problem of how to weight these variables into a composite 
measure.® 

6. Weighting suberiteria to maximize the difference between individuals. This 
method attempts to increase the range of the criterion scores as much as possible, 
thereby making discrimination on the criterion dimension easier to accomplish. 
Statistically the method involves giving larger weights to those subcriteria which are 
highly intercorrelated, or to weighting any underlying general factor in the sub- 
criteria,® The method probably only has value, however, when job success is com- 
posed of a single underlying factor. Since such cases are rare (the authors cannot 
think of an example, but the reader may be more creative) the method seems to 
have little to recommend it. 

7. Equal weighting of subcriteria. One way of avoiding the problem of decid- 
ing which subcriteria should receive the greatest weight in the composite is to 

® One method that has been suggested is to weight the dimensions relative to the proportion 
of systematic variance attributable to each factor. Since this is highly dependent upon the 
original choice of variable, this does not seem a desirable solution. 

3 The variance of a set of composite scores is related to the variance of the separate variables 
a a fl 

as <rc=s<rA4*<rB4*2rAB«rA<rR. Thus increasing <rA or ctb (by using a large weight) is going to 
a 

increase <rc more in those cases where tab is large, 
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weight all subcnteria equally. This, of course, assumes that all individual aspects of 
)ob success are equally important. While such an assumption is undoubtedly always 
going to be incorrect, one could argue that in the long run, since we can only guess 
at the correct weighting anyway (and are thus usually going to be off in our esti- 
mate of weights), we will make less error if we simply give all variables an equal 
weighting. There is a good deal of merit to such an argument — ^particularly when 
the ''experts” available for making relevancy judgments are not of the desired 
caliber. 

8. Weighting on the basis of dollars cost, Brogden and Taylor (1950) have 
argued for what they call the "dollar cnterion” as a way of handling the weighting 
problem when combining various aspects of job success into a composite criterion 
measure. Their procedure is deceptively simple and turns the problem over to cost 
accountants. They suggest, first of all, that the ultimate criterion for any business 
firm must be one of dollars and cents. Thus all subcriteria should be transformed 
into dollar values. For example, if the amount of profit to the company on each 
unit produced were allocated appropriately (say on a percentage basis according 
to judged contribution) across all those participating in its construction, one might 
find that there is five cents per unit profit allocated to worker A for every unit pro- 
duced. Thus, a worker who produces 100 units each day is worth $5 in daily profit, 
while another worker who produces 500 units per day is worth $25. 

Let us further suppose that our cost accounting department tells us that every 
broken unit costs the company $10.00 in repairs, time lost, etc. Thus if worker A 
above breaks an average of two units each day, he costs the company $20.00, 
leaving a profit of $5.00, the same as worker B who breaks no units (obviously a very 
slow but careful worker). This method suggests a way of combining breakage and 
units produced into a single composite cnterion. Brogden and Taylor argue that 
the conversion to dollars gives the only really correct weighting for combining sub- 
criteria. 

The proposal of a dollar criterion has much to recommend it. If the reader will 
take a moment to refer back to the list of requirements for a criterion, he will find 
that a dollar criterion would meet most of Aem. There are, however, two major 
difficulties in employing a dollar criterion. First is the tremendous difficulty of 
converting all measures of job success to a dollar base. How does one decide what 
proportion of the total profit on each unit should be allocated to each worker? The 
task faced by the cost accounting department in trying to set up such a criterion 
system would be impossible. The second major difficulty is that some measures of 
job success are just not expressible in monetary terms. For instance, a company 
might feel that one requirement for being a good executive is to participate in com- 
munity affairs and to create a good image in the community. How can such things 
as degree of community participation be converted to a scale of dollar value to the 
company? Obviously they cannot be so converted. The advantage of the dollar crite- 
rion approach to a composite cnterion measure is therefore probably restricted to 
those situations where the job is rather basic and the subcriteria are all easily related 
to dollar-and-cents return to the company. 

MULTIPLE CRITERIA 

Although the concept of a workable composite criterion has a great deal of in- 
tuitive appeal, perhaps because of its logic and its seeming simplicity, there appears 
to be an increasing disenchantment taking place with its use in modem selection 
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research. A number of rather eminent industrial psychologists have been leading 
the attack on the composite criteiion, suggesting instead that a procedure of mul- 
tiple criteria be adopted witliout attempting to combine these individual mcasuies 
into any global composite measure of success. 

Ghiselli (1956) was probably the first person to rebel against a criterion com- 
posite, lie strongly argued for treating sepaiately (predicting) each dimension of 
job sSuccess. To quote Ghiselli (1956, p. 2): 

If the proposition is accepted that chtena aie inultKlnncnsional with the dimensions 
being independent, or at least relatively so, then the situation is not an easy one There is 
no way to combine the independent scores of an individual into a single value that will 
describe him uniquely Rather, it will be necessary to locate his position in the multi- 
dimensional criterion space 'Fins can be accomplished in either of two ways, each criterion 
dimension can be predicted separately and the individuaFs position m the space estimated, 
or the space can be divided into parts and that portion of the space in which the individual 
is most likely to fall could be estimated by the discriminate function 

To Ghiselli, the problem of multidimcnsionality was even more severe than others 
acknowledged. He pointed out that not only was success usually a multidimensional 
concept, but that there wore at least three different types of criterion multidimen- 
sionality which needed consideiation. lie called them “static dimensionality, “ 
“dynamic dimensionality/' and “individual dimensionality/' 

STATIC CRXTKRioN DIMENSIONS If wc cousidcr thc Criterion development problem 
at any single point in time, we usually will find that job success is multidimensional, 
that is, there are a variety of different ways of defining success on that job at that 
moment, These dimensions arc called thc static dimensions and aic thc kind of 
criterion dimensions most usually considered in dealing with thc criterion problem. 

DYNAMIC CRITERION DIMENSIONS Nearly all discussions of criterion dimensionality 
fail to deal adequately with the fact that the performance of individuals on thc 
various dimensions will change over time as they learn and develop on thc job. 
The fact that such changes do indeed occur raises the further question of possible 
changes in thc intercorrelations between criterion dimensions. If the correlations 
between dimensions change as a function of practice or experience, thivS would indi- 
cate that the basic dimensions arc also changing. Thus, any prediction of a weight- 
ing scheme for thc dimensions of success set up early in thc game might need 
drastic revision as time passes. 

Several empirical studies have clearly demonstrated thc dynamic nature of 
criterion dimensions, most notably those of Ghiselli and Haire (1960), Bass (1962), 
and Fleishman and Fruchter (1960). They found thc factorial composition of 
performance to vary with practice. A detailed discussion of the Fleishman and 
Fruchter research on this topic can be found in Chapter 8 (“Training and Learning"), 
since it is more appropriately treated in that context. Tlie Ghiselli and Haire study 
showed that the intcrcorrelations between weekly production records remained rather 
stable over time. However, they also found that the best predictors of productivity 
changed over time. In fact, they found quite different predictors for (1) early 
productivity, (2) late productivity, and (8) rate of increase in productivity. 

INDIVIDUAL CRITERION DIMENSIONS GhisclU's third typc of criterion dimensionality 
is somewhat more ambiguous than the first two. He suggests that several workers 
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on the same job may be considered to be equally good, and yet the nature of their 
contributions to their organization might be quite different. He therefore argues 
that often workers on the same job might need to be evaluated in terms of different 
criterion dimensions. 

It is hard to see how this type of dimensionality differs from static dimensionality. 
In fact, at times Ghiselli gets stnkingly close to returning to the composite criterion 
concept, since the term “equally good^' implies a common standard For example, 
he remarks that “this is not sa\dng that an individual is to be considered good if he 
is high on any one criterion vanable. Rather the notion is that while certain cnterion 
variables are appropriate m describing the performance of some workers, they just 
are not pertinent in describing the performance of other workers on exactly the 
same )ob” (Ghiselli, 1956, p. 3). 

Again, in this statement there seems to be some indication of an all important 
“goodness” criterion lurking in the background. 

Guion (1961, 1965) has also strongly suggested a move away from the notion of 
the composite criterion. His list of steps for cnterion development given earlier 
gives evidence of his preference for obtaining validities for each separate measure 
of job success (Guion, 1961, p. 145). 

A broad and useful definition of a criterion is behavior, or consequences of behavior, 
that one wishes to predict. The fallacy of the single criterion lies in its assumption that 
everything that is to be predicted is related to ever^hing else to be predicted — ^that there 
is a general factor in all criteria accounting for virtually all of the important variance in 
behavior at work and its vanous consequences of value. . . 

Where criterion elements or dimensions are shown to be related, then there may be 
some point in combining them into a general composite. Where they are clearly inde- 
pendent, however, then prediction should also be independent. 

Another vociferous advocate of abandoning the composite measure of success is 
Dunnette. Some of his more forceful comments (1963, p. 252) will serve to illus- 
trate his position. 

The point of all this is to suggest that much selection and validation research has gone 
astray because of an overzealous worshiping of the criterion with an accompanying will-o'- 
the-wisp searching for a best single measure of job success. The result has been an over- 
simplification of the complexities involved in test validation and the prediction of employee 
success. Investigators have been reluctant to consider the many facets of success and the 
concomitant investigation of the prediction of many success measures and instead persist 
in an unfruitful effort to predict the criterion. Thus, I say junk the criterion! Let us cease 
searching for single or composite measures of job success and proceed to undertake re- 
search which accepts the world of success dimensionality as it really exists. 

He further states (p. 253): 

I suggest, therefore, that we cease talking about the criterion problem and that the 
notion of an ultimate criterion be disregarded. In so doing, a change in research emphasis 
should occur which will focus on defining the meaning of scores on any given test in 
terms of a variety of other (both test and nontest) behaviors rather than only in terms of 
some complex single or composite measure of job success. As a consequence, validation 
studies will become less restnctive and simple-minded, and will result in broader knowl- 
edge about the full meanings and uses of our predictor batteries. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONTROVERSY 

The problem of composite versus multiple criteiia has a variety of different facets, 
and both major points of view have certain merit. However, the main disenchant- 
ment that has arisen with the composite criterion in recent years seems to stem from 
cither or both of two major soinccs, the weighting question and the need for prog- 
ress. By examining these two sources, the controversy can be placed in better 
perspective. 

WEIGHTING PROBLEM Tlic first major objection to the composite criterion reduces 
to the problem of weighting subcriteria into an overall nieasuie of job success. 
Those who oppose the composite argue that one can only legitimately combine 
measures when they are measures of the same thing (for example, dollars), and that 
to try to combine into a single measure subcriteria which arc not compatible is a de- 
ceiving and illegitimate process. An example given by Ghiselli is that of two college 
professors. One professor might be considered good because he is an excellent teacher. 
The other professor might be considered good because his research is highly significant. 
Since these arc two rather different dimensions of job success (the correlation be- 
tween them is probably low positive), combining them into a composite measure of 
goodness necessitates (1) determining their relative importance (weight) and (2) 
clevcloping a common scale unit for each dimension. Both tasks, of course, would be 
exceedingly difficult, 'riicrefore, we should not attempt to combine but .should set up 
ways of predicting each dimension separately. 

On the other hand, as long as both dimension.s are related in some fashion to our 
concept of overall goodness of a college professor, the comj)Ositc criterion can be 
legitimately defended, even if one admits to the difficulty of its practical implementa- 
tion. 

In a sense, the problem of weighting independent dimensions into a composite 
on the criterion side is very similar to the problem of weighting independent pre- 
dictors into a composite on the prediction side. In Chapter ? wc discussed the argu- 
ments for and against the multiple regression model and the multiple cutoff model. 
Those who are opposed to the multiple regression prediction model have pointed 
out that the different predictors are often not additive and therefore cannot and 
should not be sub.stituted for each other — instead, a system of cutoff scores should 
be employed wherein each predictor is u.scd separately. 

Those who disapprove of the composite criterion argue not only that success is a 
many-faceted thing in most jobs, but also that these separate a.spects are not additive 
and, therefore, cannot be legitimately combined into a global measure of success. 
Going back to the example of college professors, consider a situation when the Dean 
has declared, 'T want my professors to be either top-notch teachers or top-notch re- 
searchers, but I don't want anyone trying to be both!” Obviously he refers to separate 
yardsticks, each with its own cutoff score. Under the Deanes system, all that is neces- 
sary to be considered successful is for a person to be above cutoff on one criterion 
dimension. This is the analog of the predictor case where all that is necessary to be 
considered unsuccessful is for a person to be beZow cutoff on one predictor variable. 
Of course, the composite criterion advocate could reply in rebuttal that the Dean has 
taken the single job of college professor and turned it into two distinctly different 
jobs — college professor (teaching) and college professor (research) — and that obvi- 
ously one needs different criteria for different jobs. 
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There is not a definite answer to the weighting problem at the present time. To 
the authors, however, the logic of an ultimate composite criterion for any specific )ob 
does seem hard to deny. For example, one can usually ask supervisors to rate or to 
rank their subordinates according to some global criterion such as ''worth to the com- 
pany” and get fairly respectable agreement between supervisors in terms of the order 
m which they rank the employees. "Worth to the company” must certainly be a 
composite criterion, and the various supervisors must be weighting a variety of sub- 
criteria in arriving at their decisions. Yet the fact that they are often able to do so 
reliably must imply that ( 1 ) the subcriteria are indeed additive into a composite, and 
(2) the judges must have some agreement, even if they are not able to overtly express 
it in words, concerning the weights that are to be attached to the various subcriteria. 

Table 6.2 Sample Profile of a Simulated Job Incumbent for Rater Group A 

Profile 1 


Very Very 

Poor Poor Average Good Good 
Trait 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


1. Utilizes opinions of subordinates 

2. Maintains discipline 

3. Ability to communicate 

4. Knows theory of aircraft systems 

5. Ability to teach others 

6. Knows tech orders-manuals-sops 

7. Willing to delegate work 

8. Careful with property and equipment 

9. Perseverance on the job 

10. Careful and thorough in inspections 

11. Proficient in trouble shooting 

12. Monitors work of subordinates 

13. Safe work habits 

14. Willingness to learn 

15. Willingness to train his men 

16. Plans and organizes his work 

17. Supports his men 

18. Ability to perform under pressure 

19. Willingness to make decisions 

20. Informs his men 

21. Fairness and impartiality 

22. Job ingenuity 

23. Punctuality and dependability 



7 


8 


7 8 


9 


Source- J. C. Naylor and R. J. Wherry. Feasibility of distinguishing supervisors’ policies m evalua- 
tion of subordinates using ratings of simulated job incumbents. USAF PRL Technical Documents Report, 
64-25, October 1964. 

Naylor-Wherry Study, Both implications in the preceding sentence were sub- 
stantiated in an extensive study by Naylor and Wherry (1964). Working with four 
different Air Force career* specialties, they asked the following two questions: 
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(1) Can supervisors reliably rank order tiieir subordinates in terms of a global 
criterion “worth to the Air Force” when given a large amount of information, in the 
form of a profile, about each subordinate? 

(2) Will the supervisors tend to place similar weights on the different profile 
elements in making their judgment of overall worths 

Fifty supervisors m each of the four different career specialties were each asked to 
examine 250 profiles of men in their specialty (but of lower rank) similar to that 
shown in Table 62. After examining each profile, they were to indicate that indi- 
viduaPs worth to the Air Force using the nine-point scale of “Worth to the Air 
Force.” 

After obtaining the judgments, it was then possible to compute the correlations for 
each rater between each profile charactenstic and the rater's cnterion judgments. For 
example, the correlations for three such raters are given in Table 6.3. 


Table 6.3 Correlations Between Profile Characteristics and Judged Worth to the 
Air Force for Selected Raters 











Profile Characteristics 









Rater 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1 

53 

45 

48 

54 

64 

61 

62 

44 

70 

65 

73 

68 

53 

61 

43 

50 

52 

68 

58 

52 

48 

51 

39 

3 

51 

44 

44 

51 

62 

57 

58 

41 

67 

69 

68 

67 

46 

57 

41 

52 

44 

70 

58 

52 

47 

44 

45 

11 

52 

45 

48 

50 

58 

64 

59 

35 

71 

73 

67 

70 

43 

59 

38 

50 

45 

70 

58 

52 

44 

44 

41 


Soxjkce: J. C. Naylor and R. J. Wherry. Feasibility of distinguishing supervisors* policies in evaluation 
of subordinates using ratings of simulated job incumbents. USAF PRL Technical Documents, 64-25, 
October 1964. 


Notice the high degree of similarity between the trait-criterion correlations for each 
rater. Quite clearly the supervisors seemed to feel pretty much the same about the 
way in which these 23 subcriteria were related (or should be combined) into a 
global or composite criterion of job worth. The three raters shown in Table 6.3 are 
simply illustrative of the findings by Naylor and Wherry: They found there was a 
great deal of agreement among supervisors within a specialty as to the weighting of 
the subcriteria. As might be expected, there were substantial differences in weights 
b^een specialties, that is, supervisors in different job categories tended to have 
different notions of how the composite criterion was to be constructed out of the 
subciiteria. 

It is also interesting that the 23 profile traits used in the study were not all cor- 
related. Thus in combining or weighting the subcriteria, the supervisors were com- 
bining independent aspects of job success and were able to do so reliably. The study 
would fterefore seem to indicate clearly that the weighting problem is perhaps not 
the major objection to the use of the composite criterion since it is possible reliably 
to combine independent aspects of job success into a composite and to obtain the 
motive weights used in the combining process. If combining independent subcriteria 
into a comi^site had not made sense to the supervisors, their resulting judgments 
would have been quite unreliable.** ° ^ 

nii should be pomted out that the technique used in the Naylor- Wherry studv was one 
^ (JAN), a method inklly suggested for Z and 
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lack of progress in selection The problem of weighting, however, has not been 
the only source of dissatisfaction with the use of a composite criterion. A second 
major objection is that there has been little progress in the efhciency of selection tech- 
niques over the years. This problem was mentioned in Chapter 2, m which it was 
pointed out that validities are no higher today, on tlie average, than they were a 
decade earlier. In Chapter 2 it was suggested that one reason for this may he in the 
type of predictors which the psychologist has used. However, another equally likely 
explanation may he in the way in which we have handled the criterion development 
problem. 

Wallace (1965) has suggested that it is the failure to do any creative research on 
the criterion problem that has led to this difficulty, particularly the tendency to be 
concerned with a statistical relationship between a poorly defined composite criterion 
and a set of predictors. To be so concerned is simply to perpetuate the current state 
of affairs in prediction. He suggests that only by looking individually at all kinds of 
subcriteria (that is, relating them to predictors and to each other) to gam a better 
understanding, regardless of the relevance of these subcriteria, will we see progress 
in developing better foundations to selection and placement. Wallace (1965, p. 417) 
states: 

In the effort to provide such foundations, I believe we must expand our thinking about 
criteria and validity beyond the point of utility alone. We must reexamine our relations to 
and communications with psychologists in the test-and*measurement, experimental, and 
clinical fields. We must question our current fertility m the generation of psychological 
thought. We must somehow convince our sponsors and ourselves that it is as important 
to gam insight into why our procedures do or do not work as it is to produce a tried-and- 
tme predictive gimmick Doing this involves many steps, but the first and most important 
is to recognize that the answer to the question ''Critena for What?’’ must always include 
— for understanding! 

In conclusion, the more advantageous position is probably that of multiple rather 
than composite criteria — if for no other reasons than that more information about 
the criterion situation is probably attained via the approach and that obtaining rele- 
vance weights is often difficult because of too few or unknowledgeable judges. How- 
ever, the logic of the composite criterion is unassailable. 


THEORY AND CRITERIA IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

It is interesting that although it does not make sense to talk about a theory of 
criteria per se, it is probably impossible to develop any type of behavioral theory in 
industrial psychology without a criterion. In fact, theory in industrial psychology may 
only be possible if one ignores the criterion problem — otherwise we would never get 
around to being able to theorize. 

As an example, suppose one is concerned with the need-hierarchy theory of Maslow 
as applied to motivation of managerial personnel. The theory itself does not concern 
itself with how to measure the different needs — it simply defines what is meant by 
each particular type of need. The researcher attempting to substantiate or disprove 
the theory must decide how he is going to measure each of these needs. These 
arbitrary measures then become his cnteria. Obviously, his research finds are going 
to be important for the theory only to the extent that his criteria are relevant, that 
is, they truly represent the constructs of the theorist. 
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One might wonder at what would result if theorists were restricted to theorizing 
only in terms of empirical or actual cnteria rather than m terms of the original con- 
structs. Indeed, we might suggest that perhaps this has already become the case all 
too often in industrial psychology. Do industrial psychologists worry so much about 
the criterion that they tend to be reluctant to theorize in terms of constructs? In the 
viewpoint of the authors, the answer would have to be yes. An overconcern with the 
criterion problem can only lead to a restriction on theory development. The theorist 
must not have to worry about how to measure — ^let that problem come later. Only 
when the industrial psychologist becomes willing to release his secure hold on a 
measurable criterion while he does his thinking will we be likely to see any sub- 
stantial advances in theoretical developments. 
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PERFORMANCE 

APPRAISAL 



The preceding chapter presented the criterion problem from a conceptual point of 
view. We now turn to the more specific problem of why and how critena are used in 
industry. We will examine the respective strengths and weaknesses of various criteria 
as well as the research that has been helpful in adding to our knowledge in this impor- 
tant area. Criteria are necessary if we are to kno w ho w well people perform their jobs. 
Since performance more or less implies evaluation, a contribution of industrial psy- 
chology is in determining objective, scientific methods and techniques conducive to 
more valid evaluations of performance on the job. 


TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL CRITERIA 

Many measures are used by the industrial psychologist to appraise job performance. 
Which of these are used often depends upon the specific set of circumstances. Table 
7.1 identifies eleven of the most commonly used critena. In addition to being aware 
that criteria selection varies, it is also important to know that performance appraisal 
can take place at different stages of job experience. There are primarily three different 
kinds of evaluative circumstances, or situations, in which one might be interested in 
evaluating a job incumbent. For example, one can evaluate performance during train- 
ing while the individual is learning the skill or task. In addition, one can evaluate per- 
formance while the individual is actually on the job. Further, one can create artificial 
jiob environments for purposes of potential performance evaluation. Such artificial 
work situations are generally referred to as simulated job or task settings. They have 
become exceedingly popular in recent years and are used quite widely by the military 
services. They are becoming increasingly popular in industry since using simulated 
tasks is less costly and involved than hiring and waiting for job performance measures. 
Another advantage of the simulated job situation is that generally one can introduce 
better controls and thereby reduce criterion contamination problems. Recent examples 
of simulated tasks at the executive level in industry are the *'in-basket'" test and com- 
puterized management games. Both will be discussed presently. 
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Table 7.1 Different Ferformance Measures and Different Evaluative Situations 
in Industrial Settings^' 




Evaluative Situation 


Performance Measure 

Training 

Performance 

Actual Job 
Performance 

Simulated 

Job Performance 

Rate of work 

time to learn 

amount per unit 
time 

amount per unit time 

Quality of work 

ratings 

ratings 

ratings 

Accidents and breakage 

accident rate 

accident rate 

accident rate 

Dollars earned 

earnings 

earnings 

simulated earnings 

Job knowledge 

ratings or test 

ratings or test 


Job tenure 

time to learn 

length of time 


Absenteeism 

number of da>’s 

number of days 


Rate of advancement 

improvement dunng 
training 

salary history — 
promotion history 

simulated earnings 

Supervisory judgments 

ratings 

ratings 

ratings 

Peer judgments 

ratings 

ratings 

ratings 

Self-judgments 

ratings 

ratings 

ratings 


One example listed m each category 


As an example, consider the general measure of accidents listed in Table 7.L By 
acci dents we refer to a yanetjc-of .incidents which result m damage or lost time_to 
product, equipment, or personnel. The use of this measure as a criterion in either 
training or actual job performance would probably involve a tally of the actual num- 
ber of such incidents observed over a penod of time with, perhaps, a conversion to a 
dollar base for comparison purposes. In the case of the simulated job settings, how- 
ever, it is often possible to talk in terms of the number of theoretical accidents rather 
than real accidents. It is obviously better to have a ^'theoreticar^ accident than a real 
one. An excellent illustration is in flight simulation in which a pilot may have an ‘‘ac- 
cident"' which only occurs in theory rather than reality — thus saving large sums of 
money and lives while, at the same time, accurately assessing a pilot's flight skill. Our 
purpose, however, is not to argue for simulated criteria situations although they seem 
to be quite ideally suited for many types of performance evaluation. 

SOME EXAMPLES 

The measures listed in Table 7.1 fall into several categories. For example, some of 
them are production measures, others are personal data measures (for example, tenure 
and absenteeism), while others are judgmental in nature (supervisor and peer ratings 
and self-ratings). 

PRODUCTION DATA 

Of these major categories, one might logically expect production data to be the 
most frequently used criterion data in industrial settings. Interestingly enough, this 
does not appear to be the case. Schultz and Siegel (1961a) point out that production 
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records have been used far less extensively than one would expect, and they conclude 
that such criteria are probably most useful for routine, manual jobs. 

Some of the best data on production criteria has been provided by Rothe and his 
coworkers in a series of studies of output rates among such diverse occupations as 
butter wrapper (1946a, 1946b), machine operator (1947, 1959, 1961), chocolate 
dipper (1951), and coil winder (1958). Their data offer ample proof that job per- 
formance as measured by production data is subject to substantial time variations. 
Correlations on the reliability of production data ranged from 0.05 to 0.85, with the 
magnitude being influenced by the length of the time period between measures. 
Other reliability information on production data has been provided by Ghiselli and 
Haire (1960); they found the correlation between weekly time periods to be con- 
siderably higher for adjacent weeks than for weeks widely separated. 


PERSONAL DATA 

Often it is easier to acquire information about a person's job behavior that is not 
in terms of a production figure. Data concerning the number of times a person is 
absent from his job, the number of times he is late, the number of grievances he has 
submitted, and the number of accidents and/or work stoppages he has had are all 
measures which have been used to define the difference between good and poor em- 
ployees. In using such measures there is often the implicit assumption that they are 
related to, production performance in some manner — that is, that tardy workers are 
also thos^who will produce less. Actually, this is an extremely risky assumption. In 
fact, as w4 will point out in a later section, the relationship of personal data measures 
to production measures is most often very low. Thus, if these measures are used to 
define jobisuccess it is important that they be considered relevant criteria in their 
own right, jrather than simply a substitute for a more direct measure of job produc- 
tivity. 

Examples of the use of personal data as criteria in industry are quite numerous. To 
illustrate, Bgumgartle and Sobol (1959) demonstrated a relationship between job 
absenteeism and personal history and organizational characteristics. Similarly, Argyle, 
Gardner, and Cioffi (1958) used both absenteeism and turnover measures in addition 
to productivity as criteria for the effect of different supervisory methods. 


JUDGMENTAL DATA 

Although there is no published information, one would probably be fairly safe in 
deciding that criteria involving judgments is the most frequently used type of criteria. 
Out of curiosity we selected a random sample of 50 articles from the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology for the period 1960-1965 and examined them to see what criteria 
were used. Table 7.2 is a summary of this survey. The results indicate a tendency for 
judgmental criteria to be used more often than either personnel or production data. 
(The numbers for frequency of each type add to more than 50 since some studies 
used multiple criteria.) Twelve of the fifty articles sampled did not use any criteria 
in the usual or accepted meaning of the term. 

^ Because of the frequent use in industry of judgmental criteria, we shall devote our 
major attention in this chapter to a description of the various rating techniques and 
problems as they apply to industry. 
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Table 7.2 Number of Times Different Criteria Were ln> 
volved in a Selected Sample of Research Studies 


Type 

Frequency 

Percent^ 

No cntena 

12 

24 

Production cntena 

B 

26 

Personal cntena 

9 

18 

Judgmental cntena 

23 

46 


57 



“Percentages exceed 100 because some studies used multiple criteria. 


JUDGMENTAL CRITERIA 

One way of determining how good or how poor a particular employee might be is 
simply to ask somebody. We might ask his supervisor and obtain a supervisory judg- 
ment of competence, or we might ask his fellow workers and obtain a peer judgment. 
We might even ask the worker himself and obtain what is known as a self -judgment. 
While this procedure may seem almost too simple a way to obtain criterion infor- 
mation — ^particularly the self-judgment method — an experience of one of the authors 
may serv’e to suggest that one should not overlook the obvious. 

A number of years ago a major university was having a great deal of difEculty with 
its scholarship students. Every year a certain percentage of the freshman class was 
given scholarships based upon high school performance, a battery of entrance tests, 
and teacher recommendations. However, every year about 40 percent of these students 
would fail in the first semester. In desperation, the university began a large-scale 
research project in an attempt to improve prediction of success. A wide variety of 
data were collected. Students were given large numbers of tests, ratings were obtained 
from peers, teachers, and principals, etc. However, when all the data were analyzed, 
nothing seemed to predict success. That is, nothing but the simple question **How 
well do you expect to do in your first term in college?” The answers to this gave a 
high positive correlation with observed first term performance. The moral of this 
story would seem to be, if you want to know how well a person is going to do, why 
not ask him? 

Now, the discerning reader will already be asking the critical question *'How do 
you know you will get an honest response?” Suppose the high school student thinks 
that the way in which he responds to this question will play a role in determining 
whether or not he will receive a scholarship. Will he still admit that he does not 
think he is going to do very well in his studies? In all likelihood, not— he has too 
much at stake to be completely straightforward in his response. Instead, he will 
probably tend to respond in what he feels is the **most desirable” fashion. 

Thus we have before us the classic problem of the value of subjective information. 
If honestly given it is a very rich source of data. How can one solicit such information 
and be relatively certain that the data obtained are ‘‘true” rather than biased? Perhaps 
one can never be completely certain, although a knowledge of the kinds of errors 
most apt to occur can be helpful. 
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errors and bias in performance appraisal 

Since human judgment is ^all too often subject to the influence of bias, prejudice, 
and other subjective and extraneous influences, the problem of obtaining objective 
and accurate assessments uncolored by these influences is tremendously difflcult. 

Guilford (1954) has classified the different kinds of constant errors which are apt 
to occur in the rating process and suggests certain precautions which can be taken. 
Constant errors are those which result from some systematic bias on the part of the 
rater and are usually somewhat easier to cope with than those rater errors which are 
nonsystematic or random. 

errors of leniency 

Every rater tends to carry around his own built-in set of standards or frame of 
reference which he uses in making performance appraisal judgments One of the 
major problems is to equate different raters for differences in their standards so that 
their ratings can be compared. Some raters might best be described as being generally 
''easy'' or lenient, while others may be classed as being "hard" or severe in their 
judgments or ratings. When a rater is overly severe he is said to be making an error of 
negative leniency^ y/hi\e easy raters make the error of positive leniency. 

"" The following diagram illustrates the distributions of ratings one might get from 
two different raters — one who is overly lenient and the other who is overly severe. 



There are several ways in which rating systems can be designed to help avoid the 
leniency error. The first method is to define clearly the categories or “anchor points" 
used on the scale. For example, if we were requesting supervisors to rank their sub- 
ordinates on “total proficiency," we could use either of the two scales shown below. 


Scale A ^ 

1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 8 

Degree of proficiency 


Scale B 


None 


Low Average High Extremely high 

Degree of proficiency 


Scale A has no anchor or reference points which the rater can use as a guide; he 
must establish his own. The risk is that different raters will define the points differ- 
ently. With Scale B a number of the points have been defined for the rater, with 
the probability of reducing the problem* These anchor points do not completely solve 
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the leniency problem, since one rater’s ‘"low” might be another rater’s “average.” 
However, the verbal scale introduces the possibility of a common frame of reference. 

An anchoring procedure which is potentially more effective than the one given m 
Scale B is know as the “Key-Man” method. It is discussed in detail in a following 
section and involves using actual individuals as anchor points. 

One of the most widely used methods of combating the leniency error is to employ 
the forced-^distribution technique. This is a procedure which requires the rater to place 
a certain proportion of his responses into different categories. Such a distribution is 
shown in Figure 7.1. 

Requiring all raters to adhere to a standard distribution m terms of the number 
of persons that must be assigned to each category is an effective method of avoiding 
errors of leniency. It does, however, often cause raters to become slightly disgruntled 
at being forced into so strict a response pattern. It also takes a great deal more time 
since care must be taken to have the right number in each category. 



Figure 7.1. Forced distnbution. 


THE HALO EFFECT 

Although this error was mentioned in the preceding chapter, perhaps a few addi- 
tional comments are necessary here. The halo error is a tendency to let our assessment 
of cm individual on one trait influence our evaluation of that person on other specific 

Worker X was a top-notch employee in one respect, 
we might tend to rate him very high on all traits, even though he may be rather 
mediocre on some. 

This is a very common type of error and is also one that is very difficult to correct. 
Symonds (1925) has suggested that it is most likely to occur with the following traits: 

1. Traits not easily observed 

2. Unfamiliar traits 

5. Traits not easily defined 

4. Traits involving interpersonal reactions 

5. Character traits 

LOGICAL RATING ERRORS 

ITbis error is quite sim^ to the halo error. In the halo error the rater unwittingly 

A “wf influenced by his assessment of the individual on 
other traits. A logical error involve a rater who tends to give a person a high score 
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on one specific trait simply because he feels the individual possesses a lot of a second 
specific trait and he feels the two traits are logically related. When a rater tends to 
overestimate the true relationship between traits, he probably commits this rating 
error. 

CONTRAST AND SIMILARITY ERRORS 

The contrast error is a rather interesting type of bias. It refers to a general tendency 
on the part of a rater to judge others in a manner opposite from the way in which 
he perceives himself. If he perceives himself as being very honest, for example, his 
tendency would be to rate others slightly lower than normal on the ^‘honesty^' dimen- 
sion. The opposite of a contrast error, which might be called a similarity error, is for 
the rater to rate other people in the same way he perceives himself. An illustration 
of this would be a rater, feeling himself very honest, who attributes high honesty to 
all other individuals as well. In other words, raters should be trained to rate others 
and not themselves. 

CENTRAL TENDENCY ERRORS 

Some judges or raters are often very reluctant to make extreme judgments about 
other individuals- This reluctance results in their tending not to use the extreme scale 
scores on the rating instrument. This, in turn, results m a substantial change of shape 
in the distribution of scores for that rater, as can be seen in Figure 7.2. Notice that 



Figure 7.2. The effect of a central tendency error upon the shape 
of a distnbution of ratings. 

the dispersion (variability) of the judgments is much less for the rater making a 
central tendency error. This kind of error thus results in a restriction of range of the 
criterion scores— an artifact which can have an effect on subsequent validity co- 
efficients (see Chapter 2). One of the better ways to avoid this error is by using the 
forced-distribution system previously discussed. 

PROXIMITY ERRORS 

The last error we shall consider usually comes about from the way in which the 
various items have been placed or ordered on the rating form. Sometimes referred to 
as an “order-effect,” this error illustrates the influence that surrounding items have 
on the rating one gives a person on a particular item. If the preceding item was a trait 
on which the individual was given a very favorable rating, the rater may tend to let 
the favorable response “set” carry over to the next item on the list. The result will be 
a rating on the next itein slightly higher than might otherwise be given. There is 
always the possibility of the reverse reaction occurring. If the preceding items have 
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been on traits in which the worker was generally rated high, when the rater gets to 
a trait in which the worker truly deserves only a “moderate” ranking, he may give a 
rather unfavorable score simply because of the contrast effect of the preceding items. 

The most common procedure for minimizing proximity error is to have several 
different forms of the rating scale, with the items in a different order on each form. 
Unfortunately, when the number of items becomes large, systematic control over 
item order becomes extremely complex and dfficult in most practical situations. Com- 
mon practice in avoiding this error is usually limited to constructing only two forms, 
with the items assigned to each form using a table of random numbers. 


JUDGMENTAL METHODS OF APPRAISING PERFORMANCE 

The industnal psychologist has a choice of methods to establish a procedure for 
appraising job performance involving judgments on the part of individuals. These 
methods may be grouped into classes depending upon the kind of comparison re- 
quired of the individual doing the appraising. The three most commonly used are 
rating systems, ranking systems, and paired comparisons, 

RATING SYSTEMS 

The mechanics of any rating scale system are quite simple. The task of the judge is 
to make a judgment concerning the degree to which the individual possesses, or is 
described by, a particular characteristic. While it may take many different forms, its 
one distinguishing characteristic is that the judge may give two individuals the same 
score, a feature not found in the other two methods. 

NUMERICAL RATING SCALES This form is probably the most popular and common 
type of rating scale. Such scales are often called “graphic scales.” An example is 
given below: 


Con he be depended upon? 


1 2345678 9 

Never Sometimes About Usually Always 

half the 
time 

task of the judge is to ^ve each worker a score from 1 to 9 which best describes 
his degree of dependability.” The criterion score for a worker is usually the average 
score of all judges. In the situation where a number of difEerent questions comprise 
the aiterion (for example, degree of dependability, general level of work knowledge, 
relations with other workers, etc.) the problem becomes more complicated. Often 
the to^ criterion used is simply the total score of all questions. However, when 
mulbple questions are used to evaluate workers, one immediately must face the 
Mmposite versus multiple criterion problem discussed in the preceding chapter. 
An approach becoming more popular in such situations is to factor analyze the 
quKtions to determine underlying independent criterion dimensions and then to 

as^ factor scores” on each of these dimensions which are then used as the 
cntena. 
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STANDARD SCALES Another type of rating scale involves the use of a set of standards 
or examples for comparison purposes. These are used in place of, or along with, 
the verbal anchor points found with the graphic scale. A standard scale designed 
to evaluate dependability might look like this: 

How dependable is he'^^ 


Bob Peters Roy Jones Cal West Jim Ernst Tom Williams 

(lowest) (low) (middle) (high) (highest) 

The rater can then compare the man he is rating with men on the job who are 
designated as scale referent points. This method is also sometimes referred to as a 
rrum-to-man comparison scale. 

The major difficulty with standard scales exists in finding appropriate standards. 
This usually requires some careful prescaling of a group of present employees. There 
is also the very touchy problem of using the names of these men without any em- 
barrassment. Thus, one must be very careful that the standard scale is not allowed 
to be made public. Another difficulty is that the intervals between the men on the 
scale are often not of equal magnitude. 

The advantage of the method is quite clear. As long as a group of judges can 
agree on the qualifications of a small group of workers who are well known to all 
judges, a ready-made comparison scale is provided which assures that all the judges 
will have a common referent in rating the rest of the men. 

CUMULATED POINTS SCALE ( CHECK LIST) Many rating scales require the judge 
to check or indicate which of a number of statements, adjectives, or attnbutes are 
descriptive of the person being rated. For example, the rating form shown in Figure 
7.3 is representative of an adjective check list. 

Check only those adjectives which desenbe the person being rated. 


friendly 

tenacious 

^selfish 

eager 

willing 

radical 

withdrawn 

cruel 

greedv 

aggressive 

stingy 

stubborn 

spoiled 

^defiant 

helpful 

haoDV 

conservative 

ouiet 

Figure 7.3. A typical rating descriptive check list. 


Each person is assigned a total score based upon the particular items checked. 
In the example shown, a person might receive a + 1 for every favorable adjective 
and a ~ 1 for every unfavorable adjective. In more elaborate check lists, the different 
items may be assigned differential weights. For example, Uhrbrock (1961) has 
scaled 2000 statements concerning worker behavior. Each statement has been given 
a mean scale value of its perceived favorableness in describing a worker. Statements 
can then be selected for use on a check list which in turn is used by supervisors 
to rate their employees. The method of scoring could be based upon either the 
total (algebraic sum) score for those items checked or, perhaps, the median 
(middle) scale value of all the items checked. Some examples of Uhrbrock's state- 
ments, along with their scale values, are shown in Table 7.3. 



Table 7,3 Some Examples of Worker Descriptions and Their Scale Values 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

1. Is dynamic leader who simulates enthusiasm 

109.38 

2.42 

2. Does superior work 

108.75 

3.31 

3. Is exceptionally reliable 

108.75 

3.31 

4. Is extremely accurate and efficient 

108.75 

3.31 

5. Has remarl^ble mastery of all phases of w'ork 

108.75 

3.31 

6. Supervises with rare skill 

108.13 

3 90 

7. Is an expert on his ]ob 

107.50 

4.33 

8. Earns highest respect from others 

107.50 

4.33 

9. Shows top potential for advancement 

107.50 

4.33 

10. Does exceptionally good work 

106 88 

5.83 

11 Performs tasks exceptionally well 

106.25 

5.99 

12. Consistently has exceptional output 

106.25 

5 99 

13. Has exceptional skill in motivating others 

105.63 

6.09 

14. Quality of work is exceptional 

105 63 

7.88 

15. Quality of work is superior 

105 63 

6.09 

16. Is an outstanding worker 

105.63 

6.09 

17 Is outstandingly accurate 

105.63 

6.09 

18. Is highly ingenious 

105.63 

6 09 

19. Has high integrity 

105 00 

6.12 

20. Stimulates his employees 

105 00 

6.12 

21. Has unusually high output 

105.00 

6.12 

22. Inspires people to do their best work 

105.00 

6.12 

23. Works well under pressure 

105.00 

7.07 

24. Is highly efficient 

105.00 

7.91 

25. Is unusually creative 

105.00 

7.91 

26. Maintains stability and poise dunng penods of sustained pressure 

105.00 

7.91 

27, Will make exceptional progress with company 

105.00 

8.66 

28. Shows exceptionally dependable performance 

104.38 

6.09 

29. Has supenor ability to foresee consequences of action 

104.38 

7.04 

30. Works harmoniously with others 

104.38 

7.88 

31. Can be relied upon to find a solution to a new problem 

104.38 

7.88 

32. Has excellent judgment 

104.38 

8.64 

33. Is clearly superior mentally 

104.38 

8.64 

34. Quahty of work is at unusually high level 

103.75 

4.84 

35. Is a real find 

103.75 

5.99 

36. Has unusual sense of responsibility 

103.75 

5.99 

37. Is extremely successful in working with others 

103.75 

5.99 

38. Knows job thoroughly 

103.75 

6.96 

39. May be counted on in a crisis 

103.75 

6.96 

Shows unusual skill in control of quality 

103.75 

6.96 

41. Makes sound decisions promptly on difficult problems 

103.75 

6,96 

42. Has excellent knowledge of all phases of job 

103.75 

8.57 

45. Operation is of highest quality 

103.75 

10.53 

44. Has immense capacity for responsibility 

103.75 

10.53 

45. Is excellent prospect for advancement to position of greater responsibility 

103.75 

10.53 


Source: R, S. Uhrbrock. 2000 scaled items. Personnel Psychology, 1961, 14, 375-420. 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT CHECK LIST The critical-incident technique is a procedure 
developed by Flanagan (1954). As normally used, it can probably best be described 
as a check list rating procedure. However, it is also sufficiently different in its de- 
velopment that it deserves separate mention. The method involves three distinct 
steps: 

1. Collecting cntical incidents 

2. Scaling the incidents 

3. Constructing the check list scale 

Step one is what makes this method unique. The term cntical incident refers to all 
those on-the-]ob behaviors of people which the supervisor would consider to be 
''noteworthy.” Noteworthy, in turn, can refer to instances of either outstandingly 
"good” or "bad” on-the-)ob behavior. Each supervisor, in other words, is asked to 
provide as many instances of outstanding actual job behavior as he can recall. 
These )ob incidents are then presented (step two) to a group of experts who assign 
scale values as to the degree of desirability of this incident. 

In step three a check list is constructed which includes only those statements or 
incidents felt to be relevant to defining "good” and "poor” workers. These check 
lists can then be used by a supervisor to rate his workers. In rating a worker, he 
simply places a check mark alongside each incident that he has observed that 
worker "commit” or exhibit. The score for a worker is usually taken as the mean 
or median scale value of all incidents checked for him (total score can also be 
used). 

The cntical incident check list has the great advantage that it is based upon 
actual job behaviors or incidents. A supervisor is not placed in the position of being 
forced to judge traits or to rank his workers, etc. He only has to respond in terms 
of whether or not he has or has not observed a particular incident on the part of 
each worker. Kirchner and Dunnette (1957) have reported favorable results in a 
study following somewhat the procedure outlined above. 

Before leaving the critical-incident method, it should be pointed out that it 
has more generality and application than simply being a source for performance 
appraisal check list items. Job-based behavior incidents have been used very suc- 
cessfully in research in the areas of leadership (Fleishman, 1955), organizational 
values (Shartle, Bmmback, and Rizzo, 1964), and creativity (Buel, 1960). 

RANKING SYSTEMS 

A characteristic of a rating system is that it permits two or more individuals to 
have the same rating or scale value. A ranking system by its nature discourages this. 
Simple ranking requires that the judge order the individuals from highest to lowest. 
Thus, a particular group of supervisors might rank ten employees as shown below: 



Supervisor A 

Supervisor B 

Supervisor C 

1. 

Axel 

Cemy 

Axel 

2. 

Bond 

Axel 

Bond 

3. 

Cemy 

Dixon 

Dixon 

4. 

Dixon 

Bond 

Cemy 

5. 

Engle 

Engle 

Frye 

6. 

Frye 

Green 

Engle 

7. 

Green 

Frye 

Houghton 

8 

Houghton 

Jones 

Green 

9. 

Inman 

Inman 

Inman 

10. 

Jones 

Houghton 

Jones 
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Each man can then be assigned an average rank. 


Axel 

A 

1 

B 

2 

C 

1 

Average Rank 
1.3 

Bond 

2 

4 

2 

2.6 

Cemy 

3 

1 

4 

2.6 

Dixon 

4 

3 

3 

3.3 

Engle 

5 

5 

6 

5.3 

Fiye 

6 

7 

5 

6.0 

Green 

7 

6 

8 

7.0 

Houghton 

8 

10 

7 

83 

Inman 

9 

9 

9 

9.0 

Jones 

10 

8 

10 

9.3 


Ranking systems have the inherent advantage in that they are extremely simple 
to explain and are usually easily accepted by the persons assigned as judges. The 
procedure “makes sense’" to them. It also has the advantage of permitting a rater 
to rank fairly large numbers of individuals without great difficulty. A rule of thumb 
recognizes that satisfactory and reliable results with a ranking system can be achieved 
with Ns as large as 50 to 60. 

Guilford (1954) has pointed out another advantage of ranking. Since the judge 
is forced to make man-to-man compansons rather than absolute comparisons, he 
must compare individuals when deciding to place one above the other. 

As previously mentioned, the method does force the judge to discriminate be- 
tween the individuals being ranked regardless of whether he feels they are truly 
differentl Suppose the ten men given in our earlier example were rather equal in 
their ability. The judges would then probably have an exceedingly difficult time 
trying to rank order the men, and the ranbngs of a judge would be highly decep- 
tive as to the relative merits of the ten men in question. One way to check on this 
possibility, of course, is to use several judges. If the judges agree m terms of their 
rankings, tbe possibility of there being no “real” or true differences among the men 
can be discounted. In the earlier example, the judges appear to be reasonably con- 
sistent in judging who is a good and who is a poor worker. Thus, their choices must 
be predicated on some real rather than random reasons for ordering the men in 
question. This is one excellent reason for using multiple judges whenever possible 
and for computing the agreement among judges with some index such as a correla- 
tion coefficient. 

PAIRED COMPARISONS 

Although the rank order systems implicitly require that a man be compared to 
others on the list during the ranking process, this is not systematically built into 
the method. A procedure which does systematically force the rater to compare 
each man with every other man is known as the method of paired comparison. For 
example, consider the situation where four employees are being evaluated by a 
suprvisor. If we form all possible pairs of men, we shall have N(N~ l)/2 such 
pairs formed; in our case, 4(3/2) = 6 pairs. 

Workers Possible Pairs 

A (Agnew) A with B B with C 

B (Baker) A with C B with D 

C (Cooper) A with D C with D 

D (Davis) 
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The usual procedure, then, is to present each of the pairs (one at a time) to the 
supervisor. The supervisor indicates (usually with a check mark) which of the two 
men he feels to be best. A paired comparison matrix can then be constructed like 
that shown below, in which the following rule is used: Whenever a supervisor 
prefers a column to a row, place a mark in that cell 

Sample Paired Comparisons Matrix 


V/orker 



Suppose supervisor X makes the following judgments about the six pairs of 
workers: 


A vs 

A vs 

vs D 


0 vs C 

0 vs D 

0 vs D 



Proportion of time 0 33 1 .00 0.67 

preferred over 
other persons 


Thus, this supervisor rates B as the best worker, followed in order by C, A, and 
D. In actual practice, the judgments of a number of judges are included in the 
matrix to provide a more stable esbmate of the order of merit of the men beiiig 
evaluated. In addition, it is common practice to convert the proportions within 
each cell to standard scores (Z scores) and then find an average Z score for each 
column.^ This average Z score is then the scale value for the person who is repre- 
sented by that column in the matrix. The advantage of this latter procedure is that 
these scale values may be taken as representing not only the rank order of worker 
ability, but also as an indication of the degree to which two workers differ in ability. 

1 A Z score is a “normalized score^’ m that it has been adjusted for differences in rater means 
and rater variances. 
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A simple illustration based upon the responses of ten hypothetical supervisors to 
the four men rated above may be helpful. First let us consider the following tally 
matrix 



Tally matrix 


Now let US convert the tally matrix to a proportion matrix, where we define a 
proportion as where n equals the number of tally marks in a cell and N equals 
the number of judges or number of possible tally marks. It is customary to enter 
proportions of 0.50 in all the diagonal cells, even though we do not actually ever 
present a person paired with himself to the judges. 

A B C D 


0 

0.90 

0.80 

0.30 

0.10 

(o^ 

0 30 

0.10 

0.20 

0.70 


0 10 

0.70 

0.90 

0.90 



Proportion matrix 


The next step is to convert the proportions to Z scores. (A table for doing this 
can be found in any elementary book on statistics.) 



A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

0.00 

1.29 

0.84 

-0.53 

B 

-1.29 

0.00 

-0.53 

-1.29 

C 

-0.84 

0.53 

0.00 

-1.29 

D 

0.53 

1.29 

1.29 

0.00 

Total 

-1.60 

3.11 

1.60 

-3.11 

Mean 

-0.40 

0.78 

0.40 

-0.78 

Mean -I- 0.78 0.38 

1.56 

1.18 

0.00 


Z score 
matrix 


== Individual 
scale value 


If we add a constant of 0.78 to all scale values to remove negative signs, the 
individuals can then be represented along a continuum of merit: 

DA C B 

|-1 - ! ■ I I I -I - I I I I "^1 I I I ^ 1 I I I I 


0.00 


0.50 


1.00 


1.50 


2.00 
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Notice that the distance between C and A is considerably larger than the distance 
between D and A or B and C. If the assumptions of this method have been met, 
these relative distances may be taken as being indicative of the relative differences 
in ment among the individuals being rated — ^an appealing characteristic of this 
performance appraisal method. For a more detailed coverage of paired comparison, 
refer to Edwards (1957) or Guilford (1954). 

One of the drawbacks of the method of paired comparisons is that it is not par- 
ticularly useful when the number of individuals to be rated becomes large. Earlier, 
it was pointed out that a supervisor could probably successfully rank order 50 or 60 
workers. If we tried to use the paired comparisons procedure, we would have 

50 (49)/2 = 1225 pairs 

Even if a supervisor could work at the rate of six pairs each minute, it would 
require more than three hours to accomplish the rating. The larger the number of 
persons to be rated, the more astronomical becomes the time requirement. 


FORCED-CHOICE SYSTEMS 

One of the most popular methods for obtaining appraisals of performance is 
through the technique known as ‘"forced choice."' This rating method, which was 
an outgrowth of the usual problems encountered in the development of personality 
measurement instruments, was quickly adapted for use in performance appraisal. 
Historically, the method seems to have originated with Horst during the early 1940s, 
and was also used by Wherry at about the same time. 

The method has been used in a wide variety of situations and for a wide variety 
of purposes. In an excellent critique of the forced-choice method, Zavala (1965, 
p. 117) summarizes as follows: 

The FC technique has been used to rate professional personnel such as Air Force officers 
and servicemen (Gough, 1958; Wherry, 1959), highway patrolmen and police officers 
(Peres, 1959; Stander, 1960), engineers (Lepkowski, 1963), teachers (Leftwich, 1962; 
Tolle and Murray, 1958), and physicians (Newman and Howell, 1961, Newman, Howell, 
and Harris, 1957). The FC concept has also been used to develop tests for rating or 
measuring interests (Bendig, 1958; Peel, 1961), leadership and supervision (Izard and 
Rosenberg, 1958; Wollack, 1959), and employee attitudes (Miller and Gekoski, 1959). 
Gordon (1951), Denton (1954), and Hatch (1962) have put FC techniques to use in 
personality measurement and to obtain measures of empathy. The FC approach has also 
been used in problems related to signal detectabihty and auditory thresholds (Lukaszew- 
ski and Elliott, 1962; Swets, 1959). Blackwell (1952) used the FC method for the psy- 
chophysical measurement of sensory functions. Webster (1959) developed a figure- 
preference test using the FC technique. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FORCED-CHOICE RATING SCALE Guilford (1954, p. 275) has 
outlined very clearly the appropriate steps to be followed in developing a forced-choice 
instmment — ^so clearly that they are worth reiterating here. He suggests the follow- 
ing eight steps: 

1. Descriptions are obtained concerning persons who are recognized as being at the 
highest and lowest extremes of the performance continuum for the particular group to 
be rated. 
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2 Descnptions are analyzed into simple behavior qualities, stated m very short 
sentences or phrases or by trait names, which may be called elements are used to construct 
items. 

3. Two values are determined empirically for each element, a discrimination value and 
a preference value. The discnmination value is an index of validity, and the preference 
value is an index of the degree to which the quality is valued by people like the raters 
who will use the instrument. 

4. In forming an item, elements are paired. Two statements or terms with about the 
same high preference value are paired, one of which is valid and the other not. Both 
should have '‘face validity” for the rater, i e , the rater should think that they are both 
favorable for superior performance in the group rated. Two statements or terms with 
about equally low preference value are also paired, one being valid and the other not. 

5 Two pairs of statements, one pair with high preference value and one with low pref- 
erence value, are combined in a tetrad to form an item. The reason for this kind of com- 
bination is that although the average rater will not object to picking one of two favorable 
descnptions for a person whom he knows, he sometimes balks at picking one of two 
unfavorable descnptions Sometimes a fifth, neutral, description is added to form a pentad, 
but this IS less common. An example of a tetrad follows: 

careless 

serious-minded 

energetic 

snobbish 

The traits "senous-minded” and "energetic” would have been found to have equal pref- 
erence value because they were applied about equally often as favorable traits m 
describing the type of personnel for whom the scale was developed The trait "senous- 
minded,” however, was found to be valid, since it was applied to the high criterion group 
significantly more often than to the low cntenon group The traits "careless” and "snob- 
bish” were found equally unpopular, but "careless” discriminates the low from the high 
critenon group. 

6. The instmction to the rater is prepared The rater is to react to each tetrad as an 
item, saying which one of the four best fits the ratee and which one of the four is least 
appropnate. 

7. An expenmental form of the instrument is tned out in a sample for which there 
is an outside criterion, for the purpose of validating the responses when the descnptions 
are set up m this form. Discnminatmg responses are determined, and, if desired, differ- 
ential weights are assigned. 

8. A scoring key is devised, based on the results in Step 7. Ordinanly, a valid favorable 
trait marked as most descnptive of the ratee receives a posihve weight, also a valid, un- 
favorable trait judged as least descriptive 

RATIONALE Of coursc, from the above description the logic of the name "forced” 
choice” is immediately apparent, in that the rater is continually being farced to 
select from among equally favorable (or unfavorable) alternatives. This supposedly 
prevents the rater from deliberately checking only the most favorable traits when 
rating those workers to whom he might wish to show some degree of favoritism. 
If he chooses his responses strictly on the basis of how favorable they appear to be, 
then he will in theory have no reason for selecting one trait over the other in any 
pair since they have been equated on this basis. Thus, his choice would be a random 
one and, by chance, he will end up selecting the iscriminating trait half of the 
time. 
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Since each tetrad has one favorable pair (with a positive discriminator in it) and 
one unfavorable pair (with a negative discriminator m it), a random selection in 
each pair would mean that the rater would tend to choose a favorable discriminator 
about half the time and an unfavorable discriminator about half the time. Thus, 
a random or chance score would be zero (assuming we give a +1 for every positive 
disenminator and a -1 for every negative discriminator checked). To the extent 
that the rater is truly attempting to give an accurate assessment of the worker, he 
will tend to select traits which discriminate in the positive pair and not to select 
traits which discriminate in the negative pair (assuming he is rating a good worker). 
If he is rating a poor worker, his pattern would be reversed in that he would tend 
to select the discriminating trait more often than chance among the negative 
pair and select the nondiscriminating trait more often than chance in the positive 
pair. Good workers should, thus, end up with high positive scores and poor workers 
with high negative scores. 

FORCED-CHOICE INDICES The key to a successful forced-choice scale lies in the 
several types of indices which are obtained for each trait prior to constructing the 
final version of the rating scale. The different indices are as follows: 

A. Discriminative indices 

B. Equating indices 

1. Preference index 

2. Favorability index 

3. Importance index 

4. Desirability index 

Discriminative Indices. The discnmmative index is simply a measure of the 
degree to which a trait is found to differentiate between good and poor workers. 
All the indices normally employed in item analysis are potentially appropriate for 
use as measures of trait discriminality since one is exclusively concerned with how 
valid each trait is in predicting how good an employee might be. For a discussion 
of item analysis methods, consult any basic text in psychological testing. 

Equating Indices The rationale of the forced-choice system requires that traits 
be paired in such a manner that they are equally “attractive” to the rater. In other 
words, one trait must txot possess more of any characteristic which would lead to 
its being picked over the other trait by a rater having a desire to bias his responses. 
Selection of traits in any pair is to be based solely upon their discriminating power 
rather than in terms of any population stereotype about the traits themselves. 

We are immediately led to the problem of attempting to determine what kinds 
of trait characteristics are apt to influence the response of a rater wishing to bias 
his answers. Four such characteristics might be considered as potentially important. 

1. Preference for a trait. This can best be defined as the general tendency for 
raters to use the trait with all people, regardless of whether they are good or pooi 
workers. Sisson (1948) defined this characteristic as “the extent to which people^ in 
general, tend to use it in describing other people.” In a sense, trait preference is 
a measure of the commonness of a trait in the descriptive vocabulary of raters. 
Equating pairs of traits in terms of their general preference would certainly seem 
a logical step if one were trying to remove extraneous item characteristics which 
were likely to influence the choice of a rater. 

2. Favorability of a trait Traits clearly differ in terms of their apparent favor- 
ableness when used as a descriptor of people. As has been mentioned, the forced- 
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choice format usually pairs two favorable traits with two unfavorable traits. It is 
also important that the two favorable traits appear equally favorable and the two 
unfavorable traits equally unfavorable, or the rater may be tempted to select the 
most favorable in each pair in an attempt to make the ratee look as good as possible. 

Trait favorabiht} is probably the most commonly used index for equating forced- 
choice pairs. It IS an index that is relatively easy to obtain by having a number of 
judges rate each trait in terms of its favorableness to the person it is going to be 
used to descnbe and using the mean scale value as the favorability index. 

3. Importance index. This index has been mentioned by Zavala (1965) and 
IS a measure of “the importance of the statement as a qualification for the position 
in question” (Zavala, 1965, p. 118). This index recognizes that a person with a 
bias tendency is more apt to use a specific situation as a frame of reference than a 
more general reference. That is, a rater who wishes to make a ratee look good may 
be more apt to pick that specific trait which he feels is most important for the job 
in question than he is to pick that trait which is the most favorable general de- 
senptor. The rater's choice of which trait is the best to use is, therefore, likely 
to be job specific. In order to successfully equate traits for their importance, it is 
necessary that importance scale values be obtained (usually in the same general 
fashion that one obtains favorability scale values) for each different rating situation 
— a task that may, at times, be difficult to accomplish. 

4. Desirability index. In Chapter 4 the notion of social desirability was dis- 
cussed as an influence in determining the responses of individuals to personality 
inventones. The effect of this trait characteristic is probably equally important in 
rating situations. Differentiating between favorability and social desirability is not 
always an easy thing to do. Certainly, traits which are judged favorable are also 
apt to be considered socially desirable. The distinction might be illustrated by 
considering the fa\orabihty of a trait like intelligence which might be fairly high, 
while its social desirability might tend to be somewhat lower due to a general cul- 
tural reaction against “eggheads,” etc. 

FRAMES OF REFERENCE Not Only are there a variety of different indices which can 
be used to equate pairs of traits in a forced-choice format, but there are also several 
instructional sets or frames of reference which can be given to the judges when 
obtaining scale ^ues for equating purposes. As a result, different instructions are 
apt to be quite critical. For example, if one is interested in getting importance 
indices, he might give the judges either of the following sets of instructions: (1) 
Gives each trait a score based upon how important you feel that trait is for success- 
ful job performance, or (2) give each trait a score based upon how important you 
think the rater eventually using the scale will feel the trait is for successful job 
performance. 

In the first instance, one obtains scale values based upon the judges' own frame 
of reference. In the second instance, the judges are asked to place themselves in 
the “shoes” of the person who will eventually be asked to use the performance 
appraisal instrument and to make judgments as if they were that person. The im- 
portance scale values obtained under these two sets of conditions might turn out 
to be quite different. 

THE “ideal-man” STRATEGY A related problem to the frame of reference question 
is the rater strategy referred to as the “ideal-man” strategy. One very typical way 
of biasing responses to a forced-choice rating scale is for the rater to select his best 
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worker and mentally substitute his characteristics for those of the worker whom 
he is actually rating and whom he wishes to have score well. 

If he has no worker good enough to be used as a guide in rating, the rater may 
draw a mental image of an ideal worker and use this as his frame of reference in 
making his ratings. This type of deliberate biasing is extremely difficult to cope 
with since, in a sense, the rater does not pay any attention to the kinds of trait 
characteristics which the forced-choice scale tends to protect against. That is, the 
rater tends to do an “honest” job of rating, except the “man” he is rating when 
he completes the scale is quite a different person than the one he is supposed to 
be rating. When a rater is clever enough to adopt this rating strategy as a method 
of raising the performance scores of his friends, etc., there is little that can be 
done to avoid the resulting bias, even with forced choice. 


RESEARCH ON FORCED-CHOICE METHOD 

The method of forced choice has been the subject of a great deal of research 
since its introduction in the 1940s. As with many newer methods, it has turned 
out to be somewhat less of a cure-all than many had hoped, but it still appears to 
be one of the most effective ways of reducing rater bias available to the industrial 
psychologist. A brief overview of some of the findings dealing with various aspects 
of the forced-choice method will give an idea of the general status of the method. 


FORCED-CHOICE ITEM FORMAT 

In what has come to be considered one of the classic studies on the forced-choice 
method. Highland and Berkshire (1951) compared six different types of item formats 
in terms of (1) their odd-even reliability, (2) their susceptibility to bias when 
raters were instructed to assure a high score, (3) their validity against a criterion 
composed of instructors' rank orders of the students, and (4) their general pop- 
ulanty as determined by the raters. 

The six different kinds of item formats used were: 

I Two statements per item, either both favorable or both unfavorable. Rater was asked to 
select most descriptive of the pair of statements. 

2. Three statements per item, either all favorable or all unfavorable. Rater was asked to 

’ select the most and the least descriptive statement. 

3. Four statements per item, all favorable. Rater was asked to select the two most descriptive 
statements. 

4. Four statements per item, all favorable. Rater was asked to select the most descriptive 
and the least descriptive. 

5. Four statements per item, two favorable and two unfavorable. Rater was asked to select 
both the most and the least descriptive statements. 

6. Five statements per item, two favorable, two unfavorable, and one neutral. Rater was 
asked to select both the most and the least descriptive statements. 

The results of the study led Highland and Berkshire to the following conclusions: 

Relidbility: All formats led to high reliability coefficients, although formats 5 
and 6 might be considered as giving the best showing on this criterion. 
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Validity: Format 4 was generally found to be the most valid, with format 3 
running a strong second. This indicates that the use of only favorable alternatives 
seem to affect validity. 

Rxder preference: The preference of the raters for the six formats as (from most 
to least preferred) 3, 1, 6, 5, 4, and 2. 

Susceptibility to bias: The forms differed considerably in terms of the degree 
to which they were resistant to deliberate attempts at biasing. The order of bias 
resistance (from most to least) was 3, 2, 1, 4, 5, and 6. 

Highland and Berkshire suggest that format 3 is the best of the six studied when 
the four criteria listed abo\e are considered. 


COMPARATIVE VALIDITY OF FORCED CHOICE 

The Highland and Berkshire study examined different formats of forced choice 
among themselves. An equally important question concerns the validity and reli- 
ability of the method when compared to other performance appraisal procedures. 
In reviewing the studies which have purported to examine the advantage of forced 
choice in terms of validity, Zavala (1965) makes the following points. 

1. Too many studies of the validity of forced choice have tended to use other forms of rating 
as a cnterion This is probably more of a reliability measure than a validity measure 

2. Most comparative studies seem to show a slight supenonty for forced-choice over con- 
ventional rating methods. 

3. The longer the rating scales, the more apt the forced-choice method is to be superior. 

4. The validity of a forced-choice scale is also apt to be a function of the kind of equating 
index used in constructing the items. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO BIAS 

Although the question of validity is probably the most important one which can 
be used to evaluate the forced-choice method, the question of the degree to which 
the method is subject to bias or deliberate distortion is also critical. Indeed, the 
method was specifically designed to reduce response bias, since response bias tends 
to reduce vali^ty. 

The evidence on the effectiveness of the forced-choice procedure as a bias reducer 
is somewhat equivocal. There appears to be little doubt that faking remains possible 
under a forced-choice format, as indicated by Sisson (1948), Howe (1960), and 
Howe and Silverstein (1960). However, there does seem to be substantial evidence 
that the degree of fakability is reduced by forced-choice items. Karr (1959), Taylor 
and Wherry (1951), and Izard and Rosenberg (1958) offer three examples of re- 
search studies which indicate a resistance to faking by forced choice that exceeds 
that of other types of scales. 

Waters (1965) has recently suggested that one of the major difficulties with 
research on the fakability of forced choice has been that the “set” to fake the test 
which has been established has usually differed from the “set” under which the 
equating indices were originally obtained. Thus, the indices are never really com- 
pletely appropriate for the actual appraisal situation. He suggests that there are 
three different response sets under which equating indices may be obtained (re- 
gardless of which index is being used). 
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1 Honest appraisal: Answering as the respondent truly believes the statement applies to the 
person being evaluated 

2. Social acceptability' Answering so as to appear acceptable to oneself and to others in 
general 

3. Success appearance: Answering so as to make the person appear to possess the qualities 
necessary or desirable in relation to a particular ]ob or activity 

It IS further suggested by Waters that fakability studies may be classified into 
three general classes, depending upon how the response set and the group com- 
position are varied. To quote from Waters (1965, p 189), we have 

1. Fakability studies- Sets and groups at least similar in the situations in which the 
attractiveness indices are obtained and the scale is administered. 

2 Generalization studies: Either sets or groups, but not both, changed from the 
situation in which the attractiveness indices are obtained to the situation in which the 
scale is administered, 

3. Extension studies: Both sets and groups changed from the situation in which the 
attractiveness indices are obtained to the situabon in which the scale is administered. 

Fakability studies are not to be confused with the latter types of studies. They 
are the only type which directly provide a test of how adequate the equating indices 
are in doing their job. The latter two simply evaluate the generality of the index to 
other situations. Unfortunately, according to Waters, most fakability studies to 
date have been either generalization or extension studies; there is a strong need 
for some research which directly attacks the fakability question. 


NORMAN STUDY 

One of the more interesting studies on the problem of forced-choice faking and 
detection is the study by Norman (1963). He was concerned with the dynamics 
of item popularity and item discrimination indices under normal conditions and 
under faking conditions. In addition, he was interested in determining to what 
extent faking, if it did occur, could be controlled and/or detected. 

The major findings of the research relative to the behavior of the indices of 
popularity and discrimination are given below: 

1. Discnmmation indices under normal and fake conditions were correlated approximately 
zero. 

2. Popularity indices under normal and fake conditions were correlated low (0.24 and 0.23). 

3. Reliability of discrimination indices under fake conditions was zero 

4. Reliability of discnmmation indices under normal conditions was moderately high. 

5. Reliability of popularity indices was nearly perfect under both normal and fake con- 
ditions (0.97 and 0.98). 

The last of these results (finding number 5) implies that the difference in 
popularity between normal and fake conditions .must also be very reliable (that is, 
finding number 2, which says there are substantial differences, can be modified 
to imply that such differences are reliable and consistent) . However, this was not 
evaluated directly in the study. 

Norman then suggests a procedure for developing a forced-choice instmment 
which will have the same mean under fake conditions as it will under normal 
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conditions, have a smaller variance under fake conditions, and have a highly sensi- 
tive detection scale for identifying fakers. To accomplish this, he outlines the fol- 
lowing steps: 

L Select items with high discrimination indices under normal conditions (select 
more than will eventually be required). 



2. Rank order the selected items in terms of the size of their differences in pop- 
ularity under the normal and the fake conditions (see number 2 in above list). 



3. Select items from both sides of zero (as many as desired), making certain that 
the algebraic sum of popularity differences is equal to zero when completed. 

Step 3 will ensure (since we know popularity differences are reliable) that the 
mean test score of people under the normal conditions will equal that under the 
fake conditions. This occurs since the mean of the distribution of test scores is 
equal to the sum of the item popularities. Thus, mean scores under normal and fake 
conditions are equated. Tests constructed with this procedure will also tend to 
have smaller variances of their test score distributions when taken under a set to 
fake.2 This is an outcome which tends to reduce the possibility that people who 
are apt to fake will get high enough scores to be accepted. 

To illustrate, consider the diagram shown below (Figure 7.4) in which we have 
the distribution of test scores taken under normal conditions. (7.4a), the distribu- 
tion of test scores taken under a set to fake (7.4b), and a composite distribution 
made up of fakers and nonfakers (7.4c). 

Examination of Figure 7.4c provides an indication of the controlling effect this 
method exerts on deliberate fakers. In the usual performance evaluation setting, 
we are interested in rewarding those people who score high on the forced-choice 
form. Since the variance of the fake distribution is reduced, one can select the top 
scoring people (those to the right of the cutoff line in 7.4c) without the risk of 
getting too many fakers included among the selected or rewarded group. 

Figure 7.5 diows five different empirical demonstrations of this restriction in 
variance obtained in the Norman study. 

2 The reason for the smaller variance under the fake condition is that, in general, the item 
jwpularities become more extreme since item popularity is the same as item difficulty, and 
since item difficulty determines item variance, the item variances tend to be less under fake 
conditions. 
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a Hypothetical test score distribution 
under normal conditions 


b. Hypothetical test score distribution 
under fake conditions 



1 

c. Hypothetical test score distribution 
made up of both fakers and nonfakers 

Figure 7.4. Effects of faking upon the distnbution of forced-choice 
test scores based upon Norman's rationale. 




Figure 7.5. Forced-choice score distribution under normal conditions (solid 
line) and fake conditions (dotted line) illustrating restriction of variance under 
fake conditions. (Adapted from W. T. Norman. Personality measurement, 
faking, and detection: An assessment method for use m personnel selection. 
Jourmt of Applied Psychology, 1963, 47, 236.) 
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A final characteristic of the Norman method is that it is very easy to construct 
a ^'detection'* scale for determining who is faking and who is not. One simply in- 
cludes on the scale a number of items which meet the following requirements: 


1. They must have near zero validities for the cntenon variables. 

2. They must have displayed a large shift in populanty from the normal to the fake con- 
dition. 

B. Their populanty under the normal condition must either be very high or very low. 


One then constructs a key which scores the infrequent response under the normal 
condition for each item (that is, the frequent response under the fake condition), 


since one response tends to indicate faking j 
responding. Another way of describing these 



nd the other response indicates normal 
detection items is that their popularity 

Figure 7.6 Distribution of persons on 
the detection key under straight self- 
report and faking conditions. (Adapted 
from W T Norman. Personality meas- 
urement, faking, and detection. An assess- 
ment method for use in personnel selection 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 196B, 47, 
236.) 


correlates with tendency to fake. Figure 7.6 shows the distributions of scores on the 
detector scale obtained by Norman under normal and under fake conditions. Notice 
the large shift of scores when people were asked to fake. A cutoff point of about 
20 would tend to identify most of the fakers without falsely accusing very many of 
the normals. 


RATER CHARACTERISTICS 

So far we have ignored the actual raters themselves and their importance to the 
performance appraisal process. While it has been indicated that raters are subject 
to numerous kinds of ‘"errors” in making judgments and that rating scales should 
be designed to minimize these errors, the characteristics of the individual raters have 
not been examined as to their effect on the rating process. 


RATER RELIABILITY AND PREDICTABILITY 
OF RATINGS 

The problem of rater characteristics has received a good deal of attention in 
recent years. Buckner (1959) has explored the relationship between how well raters 
agree and the d^ee to which one can predict ratings with some other variable. 
Stated another way, Buckner asked the question “Do highly reliable ratings imply 
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that I have a criterion that is going to be easier to predict?” The answer turned 
out to be no. Buckner divided his ratees into four groups, depending upon how 
well the judges agreed in assigning their ratings. 

Group 1 Judges were in high agreement on these ratees 

Group 2 Judges were m moderate agreement on these ratees 

Group 3 Judges were m low agreement on these ratees 

Group 4* Judges were in zero agreement on these ratees 

He then proceeded to validate two tests by correlating test results against rating 
— this was done for each group separately. He found no systematic relationship 
between the size of his obtained validities as a function of the group with which 
he was working. 

Windle and Dingman (1960) criticized Buckner^s interpretation and did a 
second study in which they found the results given in Table 7.4. 


Table 7.4 Correlations Between Intelligence Test Scores and 
Criterion Ratings Differing in Reliability 


Criterion Ratings 

N 

Validity 

Reliable ratings from reliable raters 

243 

+0.37 

Reliable ratings from unreliable raters 

119 

+0.23 

Unreliable ratings from reliable raters 

56 

+0.38 

Unreliable ratings from unreliable raters 

131 

+0.17 

Total: 

549 

+0.31 


Source. Adapted from C D. Windle and H. F. Dmgman. Interrater agree- 
ment and predictive validity, tournal of Applted Psychology, 1960, 44, 203-204. 


Notice the relative magnitudes of the validity coefficients shown m Table 7.4. 
The more reliable the raters, the higher the validities. Similarly, the more reliable 
the ratings, the higher the validities. In the discussion in Chapter 2 on the rela- 
tionship of reliability and validity, it may be recalled that the reliability of a variable 
sets limits on the size of the validity coefficients which can be obtained. Therefore, 
one might logically expect results more like those of Windle and Dingman than 
those of Buckner. However, one must also keep in mind that high reliability is only 
a necessary condition for high validities — ^it is not a sufficient condition. 

Wiley, in a series of studies, has examined the consistency of rater judgments 
over time with respect to how well they agree with prior judgments by the same rater 
(Wiley, 1963; Wiley and Jenkins, 1963) and how well they agree with a group 
composite rating (Wiley and Jenkins, 1964). In general, raters were found to be 
consistent in their ratings up to a time period of ten months. In addition, he found 
that those raters who agreed very closely with the group composite in an initial rating 
task also were the raters who agreed most closely with the group composite on a dif- 
ferent rating task one month later. He suggests that this knowledge can be used to 
select raters who are truly representative of the average consensus of a larger group of 
raters. 

Unfortunately, the problem of whether or not raters who agree with the group 
composite are the best raters to solicit has not itself been determined. However, 
there is logic to the position that if it is possible to get a composite rating using a 
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small number of raters that will approximate the composite obtained using a larger 
number, one can certainly save time and money. 

Numerous other rater characteristics have been shown to play a role in perform- 
ance appraisals obtained by ratings. Christal and Madden (1960) have shown that 
an important consideration is the degree to which a rater is familiar with the occu- 
pation he IS rating, a finding supported by additional studies by Madden (1960a, 
1961). Similarly, Wiley, Harber, and Giorgia (1959a, 1959b) have demonstrated 
the influence of generalized rater tendencies to be noticeable in their efFect upon 
ratings. 

RATING-SCALE FORMAT AND PERFORMANCE 

APPRAISAL JUDGMENT 

Madden has reported a number of studies dealing with the influence of the 
rating scale itself. In one study (Madden, 1960b) he found that rating reliability 
and ease of rating were not influenced by the use or lack of use of examples in 
defining the rating scale, but that whether the scale was defined as opposed to not 
being defined did affect reliability and ease of use. In a subsequent study Madden 
and Bourdon (1964) studied the effect of seven different rating-scale formats upon 
the ratings of 15 different occupations on 9 different job factors. The results, 
although somewhat complicated in nature, clearly indicated that the rating assigned 
to an occupation was dependent upon both the job factor involved and the par- 
ticular rating-sede format being used. 


DIMENSION OF CRITERIA 

The industrial psychologist has a wide selection of potential criteria available 
when he undertakes the task of appraising the performance of workers. It is also 
clear, however, that each of tliese measures may be appraising a somewhat different 
aspect of job performance. The problems of criterion relevance and single versus 
composite criterion measures are of paramount importance. 

One approach to simplifying the problem is to determine how the different 
performance appraisal measures relate to each other. Are they, in general, all very 
similar in what they are measuring, or do they tend to group themselves into smaller 
subclusters of criteria which have a lot in common within a cluster but little in 
common between clusters? Information of this sort could be very useful in helping 
decide which criteria should be selected for use in a particular situation. Data of this 
sort also have the potential for providing a better understanding of the underlying 
dimensions of work behavior. 

Generally, such studies employ the method of factor analysis upon a large num- 
ber of criterion or performance appraisal variables. Because the authors consider 
such criterion grouping studies to be rather important anchor points in the domain 
of performance appraisal, several such studies will be described. 

TURNER STUDY: DIMENSIONS OF 

FOREMAN PERFORMANCE 

Turner (1960) examined, using factor analysis, 20 different measures of foreman 
performance in an attempt to identify underlying dimensions (factors) of job 
performance. Nine of the measures were ratings and the remaining eleven were 
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SotmcE: W. W. Turner, Dimensions of foreman performance: A factor analysis of criterion measures. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1960, 44, 216-223. 
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objective performance measures. The results of his factor analyses (done separately 
in each of two different plants) are given m Table 7.5. The first two dimensions 
turned out to be highly similar in both plants, while the third and fourth factors 
were less alike. 

Factor 1 was defined as *7^^ Performance Reputation.'' Looking at Table 7.5 
it is easy to see that the large loadings on factor 1 came primanly from rating 
criteria in both plants. This indicates two very important conclusions about ratings, 
at least in this context. First, they seem to measure similar things even though 
different traits were supposedly being evaluated. Such a finding may be indicative 
of a general halo bias on Jhe part of the raters. Second, and more important, the 
analysis indicates that the ratings are independent of the other measures of per- 
formance. That is, there appears to be little relationship between the ratings given 
to the foremen and their performance on the various objective criteria used in the 
study. 

Factor 2 turned out to be an “Employee Relations" dimension. Criteria loading 
high on this factor were those that indicated a good relationship between foremen 
and their subordinates, such as frequency of absences, of disciplines, and a tendency 
to stay within budget allowances. Factors 3 and 4 are less easily defined, although 
Turner called factor 3 a “Scrap versus Organization of Production Operations" di- 
mension. He did not attempt to name factor 4. 


DUGAN STUDY; DIMENSIONS OF 

SALES PERFORMANCE 

A similar investigation of the interrelationships among performance measures 
was made by Dugan (1960) in the insurance field. He obtained 19 different meas- 
ures for agents in 41 different states He then grouped these measures, using factor 
analysis, into five different clusters. These are shown in Table 7.6. 

Tlie five clusters can be identified in terms of the high loading variables which 
serve to define them. Dugan named them as follows; 

Factor I: Absolute Size. The size of a state as measured by total car registration, 
policies in force, potential, total sales, total number of agents, number of career 
agents, and total number of jobs in the state. 

Factor II: Potentid per Agent. This factor appeared to measure the degree of 
potential available to each agent in the state and was identified by sales to potential, 
potential per job, and registrations per career agent. 

Factor III: Overall Effectiveness. This factor gave an overall measure of the 
effectiveness of the state sales organization. It was defined by sales per agent and 
sales per job and also identified by percentage of agents who were career agents, 
production of part-time agents, percentage of career agents to total jobs, sales per 
policies in force, increase to written business, and sales to potential. 

Factor IV: Manpower Utilization. This factor was identified by the percentage 
of agents who were full time, production of the part-time agents, percentage of the 
agents to the total jobs in the state, and sales per agent. 

Factor V: Rate of Growth. This factor was identified by sales per policies in 
force, ratio of increase to written business, and policies per job (negatively). 
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*r = 30 = 0.05 level. 

**r = 39 = 0.01 level. 

Source* Adapted from R D. Dugan. Evaluating territorial sales efforts. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1960, 44, 109. 



Table 7.7 Factor Analysis of Contributions of One Sample of Scientists (only loadings of 020 or greater are listed) 
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TAYLOR STUDY: DIMENSIONS OF 

SCIENTIFIC PERFORMANCE 

A third study using the factor analytic methodology has been reported by Taylor, 
Smith, Ghiselm, and Ellison (1961). They, however, were interested primarily in 
the dimension of job performance to be found with scientific tasks. They interviewed 
scientists at two Air Force research centers concerning the nature of scientific pro- 
ductivity and the charactenstics of effective scientists. Using these interview sug- 
gestions as a guide, they proceeded to collect data on 52 different measures of job 
performance from 215 physical scientists working in 15 different laboratories. The 
data were factor analyzed to obtain information about the various independent 
dimensions of scientific performance. Table 7.7 is a summary of the factor analysis. 

The analysis resulted m 1 5 relatively distinct dimensions of scientific contribution. 
The authors interpreted or defined each of the dimensions as follows: 


Factor Name or Definition 

A Productivity in written scientific work (general) 

B Short-term written productivity 

C Rated excellence of research reports 

D Onginality of work and thought of wntten reports 
E Professional society membership 

F Rated work output (supervisors and coworkers) 

G Rated creativity and productivity (supervisors) 

H Rated global assessment (supervisors) 

I General likability in organization 

J General visibility in organization 

K Official organizational recognition 

L “Organizational-man” tendencies 

M Current organizational status 

N Contract monitoring load 

O Length of work expenence 


A number of interesting facts emerge from the factor analysis. Again we find that 
ratings tend to group together into clusters which are not related to more objective 
measures of job performance. Also, both pay and promotion rate are quite separate 
from nearly all the measures used m the study. In fact, the only serious predictors 
of salary were the number of people supervised and the primary activity in which a 
scientist was engaged. Nothing else was relevant. 

The authors then took these factors and tried to predict them using different 
types of tests. These data have previously been discussed (see Chapter 4) and will 
not be elaborated here. 

Taylor, Price, Richards, and Jacobsen (1964) have subsequently done much the 
same sort of thing with criteria in medical schools. Using interviews, questionnaires, 
compendium listings, medical college files, and peer evaluations, 80 criterion meas- 
ures of on-the-job performance of 102 college of medicine faculty members were 
factor analyzed. Twenty-five different factors were obtained in the analysis, indi- 
cating this area to be an extremely complex one with regard to the criterion problem 
and performance appraisal. 
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SEASHORE STUDY: GENERALITY OF 

CRITERION INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

The three studies just discussed are excellent examples of the current trend in 
criterion research. A fourth example is an excellent and important study by Seashore, 
Indik, and Georgopoulos (1960). In this study the authors asked not only what 
were the interrelationships among several criteria, but also whether or not these 
relationships remained stable across situations — a rather critical question. They 
had three hypotheses which they specifically wanted to evaluate: 

Hypothesis I* The intercorrelations among a set of job performance measures for 
a given homogeneous population of individuals or organizations should be consistent 
(in terms of positive or negative association) and relatively high. 

Hypothesis 2: The pattern of intercorrelations among a set of job performance 
variables, alloiving for error of measurement, should be similar in size and sign at 
various levels of organizational analysis. 

Hypothesis 3: The relationships among job performance cntena for the individuals 
within any one organization are, within sampling error, representative of the rela- 
tionships which hold across a homogeneous set of such organizations. 

Five criteria were used in the study. Tables 7.8 and 7.9 present the findings 
of the research. From Table 7.8 it can be seen that when criterion intercorrelations 
were computed among the 27 different stations (using station means), four of the 
ten correlations were significant. When they were computed based upon the data 
from all 975 individuals located at these 27 stations, six of the ten were significant. 
These findings indicate that Hypothesis 1 does not seem to be substantiated. Similarly, 
comparing the patterns of correlations obtained m population A with that of pop- 
ulation B indicates that Hypothesis 2 does seem to be reasonable. 

To test the third hypothesis, the intercorrelations among the five vanables were 
computed separately at each of the 27 stations. Line 1 of Table 7.9 gives the range 
of these correlations for each pairing, and line 3 gives the mean of the 27 correla- 
tions for each pair. If the third hypothesis were true, one would expect the conela- 
tions between any pair of variables to be the same for all stations, that is, their 
range and variability should be very small. This was only true for two pairs, pro- 
ductivity versus accidents and absences versus errors. Thus the third hypothesis does 
not seem to be supported by the data. 

The conclusion one can attach to the overall study is that ( 1 ) there is no support 
for the “single criterion dimension” notion (Hypothesis 1), and thus combining 
criteria is dangerous, (2) the basic dimensions of job performance can be aflFected 
by the level of organizational analysis at which one is working, and (3) there is 
also likely to be considerable variation in interrelationship among criteria measures 
from one organization to another even though the organizations are ostensibly quite 
similar. 

OTHER CLUSTERING RESEARCH 

Investigations other than those discussed in the previous sections have been 
reported which have been concerned with the problem of criterion grouping. Of 
these, the research of Schultz and Siegle (1961a, 1961b, 1964) is probably the 
most interesting in that they have been concerned with applying clustering methods 
other than standard factor analyses. In one study (Schultz and Siegle, 1964) they 
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Table 1,9 Summary of 270 Intercorrelations Among Five Job Performance Criterion Variables for 975 Nonsupervisory Employees Within Each 
of 27 Operating Stations of a Delivery Service Firm 
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applied advanced multidimensional scaling procedures to 18 different job tasks and 
found that these tasks could be reduced to four basic job dimensions. Their 
methodology is very promising and is particularly appealing because it is an ex- 
tremely simple method in many respects It is likely that many future clustering 
studies will employ methods of this newer type. 

The research discussed m the preceding sections clearh points out that not 
only is the criterion-performance appraisal problem very complex, but the nature 
of its complexity tends to vary from occupation to occupation. 

Both of the Taylor et al. studies were done with rather specialized and high-level 
people. Their first study was with physical scientists and their second examined 
medical school faculties It is no accident that research m criterion development and 
performance appraisal is now being done with occupational groups of a professional 
and semiprofessional nature. It is with these kinds of individuals that a simple 
measure of success becomes almost impossible to find and/or even to define. One 
should become more knowledgeable about the criterion complex and be concerned 
with theory constructions, and then design experimental studies. It is clear that 
progress will not occur until concentrated efforts are exerted along such lines. 


EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 

The executive category is a most difficult group for which to develop criteria. 
The problems inherent in executive performance appraisal are many and varied. 
Even in the same organization the kinds of activities two different executives are 
likely to engage in may differ considerably — thus, the criterion or criteria may have 
to be made "'position specific.” Even when there is apparent similarity among execu- 
tive positions to encode them as a group, there still remains the difficult problem 
of developing cnteria of performance. As a result the psychologist must rely upon 
some form of rating more out of necessity than out of choice. In addition, in most 
such situations the actual number of executives available for use in criterion de- 
velopment is usually very limited. All these problems tend to make the task of 
objective executive performance appraisal an exceedingly complex and difficult one. 
In fact, there is probably no area of criterion development more cntically in need 
of new techniques and data than the executive performance area. 


IN-BASKET TEST 

A novel method of executive performance appraisal is known as the "in-basket” 
technique. First suggested by Frederiksen m 1957 (Frederiksen, Saundets, and 
Ward, 1957), the "in-basket” is a situational test which attempts to simulate 
important aspects of the job of an executive. In its more typical form it consists of 
the letters, memoranda, telephone calls, and other materials which have supposedly 
accumulated in the in-basket of a hypothetical executive. 

The person being evaluated or appraised using the in-basket test is given appro- 
priate background information concerning the business organization as a frame of 
reference. He is typically instructed that he is to consider himself the new incumbent 
in the executive position (various explanations for this can be given) and that he 
is to deal with the material in the in-basket. The amount of background information 
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IS always detailed enough so that the incumbent can reasonably be expected to 
take action on the majority of problems presented to him as he proceeds through 
the series of subtasks. As Frederiksen (1962, p 1) has explained. 

He IS to bnng to the new ]ob his own background of knowledge and experience, his 
own personality, and he is to deal with the problems as though he were really the in- 
cumbent of the administrative position He is not to say what he would do; he is actually 
to write letters and memoranda, prepare agenda for meetings, make notes and reminders 
for himself, as though he were actually on the job 

Thus the situation for the incumbent is relatively unstructured in terms of the 
response he is permitted to make. However, the in-basket contains a specified set 
of problem situations which become a type of standardized performance test used 
to approximate actual on-the-job executive behavior. In fact, one might also view 
it as a rather elaborate performance test of personality. 

Research using the in-basket procedure can be classified into such general 
categories as: 

1. Determining dimensions of executive performance (a research device) 

2. Selecting potential executives (a selection device) 

3. Evaluating potential executives (a criterion measure) 

4. Training potential executives (a training measure) 

Of these four functions, the first is really a necessary prerequisite to the latter 
three. That is, it is extremely important that one obtain information about the basic 
characteristics of the in-basket itself before attempting to utilize it for the other 
listed objectives. This is particularly true in the case of a complicated performance 
appraisal tool like the in-basket. 

DIMENSIONS OF IN-BASKET PERFORMANCE Fredeiiksen (1962) conducted a rather 
extensive study intended to ascertain what basic behavioral dimensions of executive 
performance were involved in in-basket performance. He gave the test to 355 in- 
dividuals who represented five different *%pes'' of people ( 1 = college undergrad- 
uate, 2 = graduate students of business, 3 = government administrators, 4 = business 
executives, 5 = Army officers). He scored each person on 70 different categories of 
in-basket behavior. Of these, the most reliable 40 measures were factor analyzed. 
The major dimensions he obtained were: 

1. Preparing for Action People high on this factor tend to defer final decisions and actions on 
problems and instead spend time preparing to make the decisions 

2. Amount of Work. People high on this have more work output than those who are low 

3. Seeking Guidance. People high on this factor appear to be anxious to please their superiors 
and are continually seeking the advice of others. 

The study also indicated substantial differences in patterns of behavior among the 
five different subgroups studied. For example, undergraduates had very high verbal 
productivity, government administrators had a great lack of concern with outsiders, 
business executives showed extreme courtesy, and Army officers tended to exert 
strong control over subordinates. 

In another study Frederiksen (1961) has reported the reliability of performance 
in an in-basket situation across a variety of in-basket protocols. He found (1) no 
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differences in the reliabilities of the scores developed from each of the various in- 
baskets used, and (2) the reliability of performance within an in-basket tended to 
be much greater than consistency of performance across in-baskets. He attributed 
the latter finding to the notion that each in-basket creates a kind of “set” or attitude 
which prevails across all items but which may diflFer from in-basket to in-basket. 

As a method for studying complex performance, the in-basket seems to have a 
good deal of promise. But as a method of criterion development and performance 
appraisal, it is of course subject to the same criticisms as any other type of simulated 
task activity: how representative is the in-basket of real-life work situations? Are the 
situations themselves realistic and, perhaps even more important, does the person 
taking the test respond in a simulated situation in the same manner as he would 
respond to the same item in a real-life situation? On the other hand, simulated task 
activities do save time and money. The in-basket needs much more research before 
it can be used with assurance as either a criterion or a predictor of executive per- 
formance, 

OTHER EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 

APPRAISAL EFFORTS 

A technique for appraising the performance of research managers which is based 
upon an Operations Research (OR) Model has been reported by Lamouria and 
Harrell (1963). They suggest that OR methods can result in a more objective 
critenon. However, their research has been severely criticized by Marks (1965), who 
eloquently points out many of the difficulties involved when one tries to employ 
models from other disciplines as possible solutions to the criterion problem. 

Another approach is that of Forehand (1963), who suggests that when perform- 
ance is very complex the best procedure is to focus upon partial criteria rather than 
global assessment. He further suggests that the complex criterion problem has two 
stages: 

1 . Assessing particular behaviors 

2. Determining the relevance of the selected behaviors to the overall success of the executive 


Forehand used several difiperent ratings of “innovative” behavior as his partial 
criterion measure. However, he found that it was generally unrelated to other, 
more direct assessments of general executive effectiveness, although a forced-choice 
measure of innovative behavior did, under some conditions, conelate with the eflEec- 
tive ratings. 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL INTERVIEWS 

By this time it should be more than apparent that the problems of performance 
appraisal are both numerous and diversified in nature. Several recent studies are 
worthy of mention that have provided additional insight into some of the com- 
plications which exist in performance appraisal situations involving the interview. 



Performance Appraisal 


performance appraisal and feedback 

In some circumstances performance appraisals are used as a basis for counseling 
employees and attempting to improve their subsequent performance. Meyer and 
Walker (1961) studied the effectiveness of performance appraisals in such a setting 
and found the most critical aspect to be the way in which the information is pre- 
sented to the employee rather than the actual information itself. Thus, skill of per- 
formance appraisal feedback is apparently a very cntical variable when such informa- 
tion is used to inform employees about themselves and their work. 


EFFECTS OF THREAT IN PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 

In what was a very intriguing piece of research, Kay, Meyer, and French (1965) 
studied the influence of threat upon the eflFectiveness of performance appraisals. 
They analyzed 92 management-subordinate appraisal interviews, obtaining reactions 
of subordinates before and after their appraisal interviews. Measures of improvement 
in performance were obtained on each subordinate 12 weeks after the appraisal. The 
results of the study (p. 311) indicated that: 

... a manager's attempts to assist a subordinate by pointing up improvement needs 
were likely to be perceived by the subordinate as threatening to his self-esteem and to 
result in defensive behavior. The greater the threat, the less favorable the attitude toward 
the appraisal system and the less the subsequent constructive improvement in job per- 
formance realized. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTANCE AND 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 

Rothaus, Morton, and Hanson (1965) used role-playing to investigate the effect of 
^^psychological distance^' upon the rating attitudes of supervisors and subordinates 
in a performance appraisal interview. 

Nursing administrators were assigned the roles of supervisor and subordinate 
and were assigned into one of two groups, observer and participant. Participants 
were given appropriate role instructions for the appraisal interviews, and observers 
were told to assume that they were peers of the participants and to observe the 
interaction. Observers did not participate in any way themselves. Some of the inter- 
views were conducted in private; that is, no observers were present. Everyone made 
initial trait ratings of the hypothetical subordinate to be appraised in the inter- 
view. Following the role-playing, the participant supervisors and subordinates rated 
their reactions. 

The results indicated that in the role-playing situation supervisors of both ob- 
server and participant groups were more negative in their initial trait ratings than 
were subordinates. In addition, observers were more negative in their ratings than 
participants. 

The authors concluded that as the role a person assumes places him at a greater 
psychological distance from a person to be appraised, his ratings tend to become 
more negative and more critical — a finding which has important implications for 
the entire performance appraisal process. 
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TRAINING 
AND LEARNING 



Training is a process that develops and improves skills related to performance. 
Effective training programs can result in increased production, reduced labor turn- 
over, and greater employee satisfaction. They should include all employees, from 
factory workers to executives, and apply not only to inexperienced workers but 
also to experienced workers new to the company. A training program should also 
include those who are promoted to higher level jobs and the periodic retraining of 
present employees by means of ''refresher” courses. 

Despite the fact that job training should be one of industry's responsibilities, 
there are many companies which seem to do their best to avoid it. Industry in 
general has attempted to get around the problem of training in two ways: (1) It 
insists on hiring skilled or experienced workers on the assumption that training will 
be unnecessary, or (2) it hires inexperienced people and turns them over to experi- 
enced employees for training, under the mistaken belief that a worker who is ex- 
perienced can tram an inexperienced person even though he has no knowledge of 
training techniques. 

Although learning can take place without effective aids, it is uneconomical be- 
cause it takes longer and does not permit the ineffectively trained worker to reach 
his maximum output. The National Institute of Industnal Psychology carried out a 
series of experiments on two equatea groups ot worKers. 'TKe" essential" difference be- 
tween the groups was that one was hired and trained for the job it was to perform, 
and the other was put to work at the job in the usual manner. An investigation of 
about ten different jobs led to the conclusion that the trained group was from 10 
to 40 percent more efficient than the untrained group. 

TsycEologists have gathered sufficient information in the laboratory, the class- 
room, the armed forces, and to a certain extent in industry to permit the knowledge 
about training to be classified into a series of general principles. While these prin- 
ciples should never be considered to represent absolute "truths” concerning training, 
it is generally safe to assume that using them as guidelines will result in more 
satisfactory training programs than will ignoring them. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 

LEARNING CURVES 

Regardless of the task involved, a clear similarity in the learning curve from task 
to task is usually evident. The curve is often characterized by a rapid increase in 
the earlier learning period and a tapering off toward the end of the process. The 
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pioneer studies in this area conducted by W. L. Bryan and N. Harter (1899) prior 
to 1900 resulted in the establishment of a learning curve for telegraphy; this is 
reproduced in Figure 8.1. 

Familiarity with the typical learning curve allows for comparison between it and 
any specific learning process of a particular task. Marked deflections of the curve, 
if they are frequent, may indicate that something is wrong with the training method. 
Since the quality ,Qf teaching, is vitally important, wide variations in what is learned 
are often the result of either efficient or inefficient teaching. Anyone who has ever 
been to school knows the difference between a good teacher and a poor one; it 
cannot be assumed that everyone can teach equally well. 



Figure 8.1. A learning curve for telegraphy. (From W. L. 
Bryan and N Harter Studies in the telegraphic language. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1899, 6, 346-376.) 


Often the concept ^'plateau” appears in connection with the learning curve. 
Sometimes there is a flatness in the learning curve which is eventually followed by 
a spurt. This flattening indicates a period of no apparent progress and is referred to 
as a plateau. There are many reasons for the appearance of such a plateau. It may 
be the result of lack of motivation, inefficient performance methods, or, very often, 
ineffective teaching or poor training. However, a plateau is not an integral part of 
the learning process; hence one should not be concerned by its absence. 

A NOTE OF CAUTION ON LEARNING CURVES 

While examination of learning curves can indeed provide an excellent means of 
comparing various training methods, various teachers, etc., it is important that one 
only compare learning curves which are based upon similar kinds of learning meas- 
ures. Bahrick, Fitts, and Bnggs (1957) have pointed out that the shape of the 
learning curve can be influenced tremendously by the kind of measure that one is 
using (time scores, quantity scores, etc.). 

FACTORIAL COMPLEXITY OF LEARNING CURVES 

Another difficulty with overall learning curves is that they really only represent a 
partial picture of the actual learning process. At best, they are a gross index of the 
change in skill level being experienced by an individual or by a group of individuals. 
This was first strikingly demonstrated by Fleishman and Hempel (1955). Using 
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the factor analysis methodology, they examined the relationship between the basic 
ability dimensions of the task and amount of practice. Figure 8.2 presents their 
findings. 

Notice from Figure 8.2 that the importance of certain ability dimensions increases 
as the skill level increases. Thus with additional practice, reaction time and rate 
of movement account for more and more variance in performance. Conversely, 



Figure 8.2, Percentage of variance represented by each factor at different 
stages of practice on the Discrimination Reaction Time Task. Percentage of 
variance is represented by the shaded area for each factor. (From E. A. Fleish- 
man and W. E. Hempel, Jr. The relationship between abilities and improve- 
ment with practice m a visual discrimination task. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1955, 49, 301-312.) 
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spatial relations ability accounts for less and less performance variance as skill in- 
creases. The deduction to be made is that individuals are indeed learning differ- 
ent '‘things” at different stages in the learning, and that the learning curve for any 
individual measure of task performance may not be truly representative of the skill 
acquisition process. 

A second and equally dramatic demonstration of the same type of phenomenon 
has been reported by Fuchs (1962). Fuchs did his study using a complex "track- 
ing” task requiring skills similar to those involved in flying an airplane. Any type of 
complex motor response can be separated into various components such as position, 
rate, acceleration (rate of change), and jerk (rate of rate of change). Fuchs was 
interested in testing the hypothesis that subjects learn these different components 
of a motor task at different periods in the overall learning process. Figure 8.3 shows 
the results of his study which indeed supported the hypothesis.* 



Fi^re 8.3. Mean weights (analog gain settings) assigned 
to stimulus components during training and transfer. (From 
A. H. Fuchs. The profession-regression hypotheses in per- 
ceptual-motor skill learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 63, 177-182.) 


The more the subjects progressed in their training, the less their motor perform- 
ance consisted of a position element and the more important became the accelera- 
tion component. Thus this study supports the contention that what is being learned 
tends to change during training— -particularly with complex tasks — and that in- 
dividual measures of skill acquisition may tend to give unrealistic or unrepresentative 
pictures of the extent to which “learning” is redly taking place. In other words, 
learning must be defined in terms of the specific learning situation and the com- 
ponent that contribute to the learning process which ultimately results in a skill or 
performance ability. 
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principles of learning 

It is customary when discussing the problems of training to begin by outlining 
a series of so-called “learning principles” which are conducive to gaining maximum 
efficiency in a learning situation. At this point we shall defer to this custom and 
present, in simple form, some traditional learning principles. However, the authors 
are of the opinion that blind adherence to these principles can often cause more 
harm than good, and that each should be interpreted and applied carefully m full 
consideration of the particular task being learned and the context in which the 
learning itself takes place. 

KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS 

It is generally conceded that knowledge regarding one’s own performance is a 
necessary condition for learning. The explanation for this fact is generally attributed 
to either the informational characteristic or the reinforcing characteristic of the 
knowledge of results. The informational characteristic may be best viewed as the 
specificity of the information received, while the reinforcing characteristic may be 
thought of as the extent to which the knowledge about one’s own performance is 
capable of motivating the individual involved. 

The term “knowledge of results,” which is often simply referred to as KR, is 
sometimes used interchangeably with the term feedback. This latter term is of 
somewhat more recent vintage, having come to psychology from the engineering 
sciences. Feedback has been categorized into various types, depending upon the 
particular kind or source of information involved.^ - 

extrinsic versus intrinsic feedback Knowledge about task performance can 
come from cues internal to the organism, such as muscle tension, general body 
equilibrium, etc. Such feedback is called intrinsic feedback. An example would be 
the knowledge about flight performance a pilot might receive when flying blind 
simply due to “G” forces upon his body.^ Extrinsic feedback, on the other hand, 
refers to cues about performance which come from sources outside the organism. 

PRIMARY VERSUS SECONDARY FEEDBACK Any knowledge of results which can be 
considered as being an integral part of the task itself is referred to as primary feed- 
back. Information aljout performance from a source outside the task is called either 
^Tecondary or supplemental feedback. For example, if one were target shooting, the 
holes in the target would provide primary feedback about performance; the com- 
ments and facial expressions of the instructor might be an excellent source of sec- 
ondary feedback. Both primary and secondaiy feedback would be classed as extrinsic 
types of feedback. 

AUGMENTED VERSUS SUMMARY FEEDBACK Both of these two classes of KR are types 
of secondary feedback. The primary differentiation is time. Augmented feedback 
is used to describe information about performance that occurs almost concurrently 
with the actual performance; there is a minimal time lag between the “doing” and 
the secondary feedback. Because of this short time lag, augmented feedback is 

1 The authors are indebted to Dr. George E. Briggs for his comments on the classification 

of feedback types. ^ 

2 “G” stands for gravitational pull. A force of two Gs is equivalent to a force twice the 
strength of normal gravity. 
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usually very precise information and accordingly ranks high on the information- 
giving quality of KR, Summary feedback, as the name implies, involves a delayed 
overall summary of task performance. It is thus usually much more global in 
nature than is augmented feedback. 

To illustrate, if an instructor were to comment on each test item individually 
as soon as it was completed by a trainee, this would be considered augmented feed- 
back. If, on the other hand, he were to wait until all items had been completed 
and then discuss total test performance, this would be considered summary feedback. 

SPECIFIC VERSUS GENERAL FEEDBACK Thesc are types of primary feedback and are 
analogous to augmented and summary secondary feedback. Specific feedback refers 
to very precise primary feedback, while general feedback refers to rather global 
primary feedback. 

Perhaps the relationships between these different types of feedback measures 
can be illustrated best by the “Feedback Tree” shown in Figure 8.4. 



Figure 8.4. Diagrammatic ''tree” 
showing the relationships between 
the various types of feedback. 


SOME GENERAL FINDINGS CONCERNING KR Anuctt (1961) has cogcntly summarized 
the research dealing with the KR variable as follows: 

1. There is little evidence to support the position that learning can occur without 
KR, although under certain conditions simple exposure and familiarization with the 
learning situation and materials can facilitate later learning. 

2. “Positive” KR information seems to be a more effective procedure than 
“negative” KR, 

5. The degree of specificity of KR and its relationship to the learning process 
does not appear to be linear. Indeed, there is some indication that it may take the 
shape shown in Figure 8.5. 



Figure 8,5. Hypothesized rela- 
tionship between precision of knowl- 
edge of results and learning. 
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The curve in Figure 8.5 indicates that learning is facilitated by increased precision 
in feedback up to a point, but beyond this point learning is hindered with continued 
increases in precision. The explanation, of course, is that the trainee will reach a 
saturation point where the information given is just too much for him to handle, 
and he will have to spend time trying to simplify it in order to understand it. He 
becomes "‘overloaded,” so to speak. 

4. Delay time or lag time in KR seems to be generally related to learning per- 
formance, but the relationship is not a clear one The research seems to demonstrate 
that lengthy delays between performance and knowledge of performance are detri- 
mental to learning, perhaps due to lost information. However, at best the data are 
ambiguous. 

accuracy versus speed a problem related to the more general KR question con- 
cerns the kind of instruction or set given the trainee m a learning situation. All 
too often it is forgotten that the way in which the trainee is asked to view the task 
to be learned can itself have an exceedingly powerful effect on the learning process. 
As previously mentioned, one aspect of KR is its informational dimension— that is, 
the amount of knowledge it provides the trainee about his performance. KR only 
makes such information available, however; it does not guarantee that the trainee 
will pay any attention to it. 

In most learning situations there are several kinds of KR information available, 
with the two most usual categories being some version of quantity and quality of 
performance. The instructions given to the trainee can have the effect of making 
him attend nearly exclusively to one of these. For example, if trainees are told that 
their performance task is to learn to produce as many units as possible, they may 
tend to ignore any KR information having to do with quality. 

Actually, in most training situations the instructions given to the trainee are rather 
ambiguous. He is left on his own to determine which aspects of performance are 
the most critical and thus to which kinds of KR he will attend. How many times 
have we heard someone say to students “Do the very best you can!” or some other 
ambiguous instructional statement which really does not help the student a bit. ft 
may be a well-intentioned expression, but it does not clarify what is meant by “best” 
performance 

Howell and Kreidler (1963, 1964) report several studies which relate directly to 
the problem of different types of instructional sets which can be given to a trainee. 
In their first study they gave each of four different groups a different instructional 
set, as follows: 

Group 1 : told to maximize speed 
Group 2: told to maximize accuracy 

Group 3: told to maximize both speed and accuracy ("‘contradictory” set) 

Group 4: told to maximize amount of information processed® (‘‘composite” set) 

As might be expected, the speed group did best when judged by a speed criterion 
and the accuracy group did best when evaluated in terms of an accuracy criterion. 
When groups were evaluated in terms of a composite performance measure which 
took both speed and accuracy into account (amount of information processed), 
there were no differences between 2, 3, and 4, but the sp^ed was noticeably 

poorer than the other three. The concrasion was that speed instructions are not as 

® Fonnal definition of information in terms of “bits” was explained to each person. 
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desirable as other instructional sets unless speed alone is specifically desired. Un- 
fortunately, in this study the feedback given to the groups corresponded to the 
instructions they had been given. Thus it was not possible to determine if instruc- 
tions or feedback produced the effect. In their second study, which m general sup- 
ported the first, this difficulty was not present, v/ 


SCHEDULES OF LEARNING 

Probably one of the most well-established and well-documented learning principles 
is that distributed or spaced practice is superior to continuous or massed practice. 
This seems to be true for both simple laboratory tasks and for highly complex tasks. 
Actually, schedules of learning can be manipulated in three different ways: (1) 
duration of practice sessions, (2) duration of rest sessions, and (3) positioning of 
rest sessions. 

Evidence seems to support the notion of short practice periods and moderate 
rest periods (McGeoch and Irion, 1952). Of course exact definitions of the terms 
“short’* and “moderate” need to be established empirically for each individual task, 
as does the optimal positioning of the rest periods. However, it is usually much 
more effective to have short practice periods interrupted by short, frequent rest 
periods than to have only one or two long rest periods and one or two long practice 
periods. 

TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

Much of the research on the learning of different kinds of skills has been directed 
at the problem of transfer of training. There is a very practical reason for this: Very 
few training situations represent the actual job with perfect fidelity. Therefore, it 
becomes of real importance to understand something about the processes involved 
when one takes a skill learned in one setting and attempts to “transfer” this to a 
somewhat different skill in perhaps a somewhat different setting. 

Transfer of training may be either positive or negative. Positive transfer is said 
to occur when something previously learned benefits performance or learning in a 
new situation. Negative transfer is said to occur when something previously learned 
hinders performance or learning in a new situation. 

The explanation for transfer of training is based upon the concept of identical 
elements — ^that is, the greater the number of task elements held in common, the 
greater the transfer between the tasks. More specifically, transfer has been shown 
to be related to (1) similarity of the stimulus and (2) similarity of the response. 
For example, after learning to drive one make of automobile there is usually very 
little difficulty in learning to drive any other make. While one may find many minor 
variations in automobiles from make to make and even from year to year for a 
given make, the similarities far outnumber the dissimilarities. Therefore transfer 
should be (and usually is) quite highly positive. This is an example of both stim- 
ulus similarity (the dials, windows, and seats are located in approximately the same 
places) and response similarity (the brakes are located in the same place, the 
steering wheels work about the same, etc.) . 

However, sometimes even minor changes from car to car can cause some difficulty. 
Many of us have experienced the embairassment in transferring a braking skill or 
habit acquired with mechanical brakes to a situation involving power brakes. For 
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even greater negative transfer, consider the American driver who visits England and 
who reports considerable difficulty in adjusting to a steering wheel on the other side 
of the car, plus driving on the left rather than the right side of the highway. 

Naylor and Briggs (1961) have summarized some of the more important findings 
concerning transfer of training, particularly m terms of what other vanables seem 
to influence the amount of transfer which can be expected to take place. 

THE SHAPE OF THE TRANSFER FUNCTION OVER TIME In a series of interesting ex- 
periments, Bunch and his coworkers (Bunch, 1939, Bunch and Lang, 1939; Bunch 
and Rogers, 1936) investigated the amount of transfer, both positive and negative, 
as a general function of time. The curve for positive transfer appears to approximate 
quite closely the general curve for retention, at least up to periods of 120 days of no 
practice. Thus, the amount of positive transfer decreases as a function of time. 

Research concerned with the amount of negative transfer, however, shows a very 
interesting trend. Again, the amount of transfer (negative) decreases markedly 
as the length of a no-practice interval is increased. However, beyond a certain point 
transfer does not disappear entirely but instead becomes positive, increasing in 
magnitude toward the longer intervals of no practice, only to finally decline gradually 
toward zero again. Because of this, Bunch (1939) has concluded that whether one 
habit is antagonistic to another is a function of fihe interval between the acquisition 
of the two habits. 

TRANSFER AS A FUNCTION OF TASK SIMILARITY Baker, Wylie, and Gagn6 (1950) 
mvestigated the hypothesis that learning a new response to an old stimulus will lead 
to negative transfer. Using a basic tracking task, with the rate of cranking being 
the independent variable, they found positive transfer between rates in almost all 
cases. The amount of positive transfer was a function of response rate similarity, 
regardless of whether the initial task was faster or slower than the final task. Un- 
fortunately, the no-practice interval was only two minutes in duration. Hauty (1953), 
in manipulating task similarity, found that the more identical the stimuli the more 
likely is negative transfer, while the more identical the response the more likely is 
positive transfer. Again, the no-practice interval was quite short. Defining task 
similarity in terms of the number of common stimulus-response relationships, Dun- 
can (1953) found that all transfer was positive and directly related to the amount 
of task similarity within the context of a lever-positioning task. 

TRANSFER AS A FUNCTION OF THE AMOUNT OF INITIAL LEARNING Britt (1934) 
obtained results which indicated that the amount of transfer of training was a func- 
tion of the age of previous associations. However, his results could also be interpreted 
to mean the amount of transfer of training was directly related to the amount of 
initial learning on the initial task. In the study cited in the above section, Duncan 
(1953) also investigated transfer as a function of degree of original learning. Again, 
there was a direct relationship between amount of learning and amount of transfer. 

TRANSFER AS A FUNCTION OF TASK DIFFICULTY Gibbs (1951), investigating the 
effects of task difficulty upon transfer as part of a larger experiment, found that 
transfer was about equal when the tasks were of equal difficulty, but he also found 
a definite transfer ^'bias^' as the tasks became more dissimilar in terms of difficulty. 
The results indicated that there was greater transfer from a difficult task to an easier 
task than vice versa. Day (1956), in a review of the research in motor skills per- 
taining to the transfer effect as a function of task difficulty, broke down the 
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experiments into three classes depending upon what was modified to affect the 
difficulty level. He concluded that those experiments which regulated difficulty by 
varying the stimulus (target size, target speed, number of targets, etc.) have in 
general obtained negative results regarding differential transfer effects as a function 
of task difficulty. However, those studies which have vaned difficulty in terms of 
response variations (strength of response, speed of response, number of responses 
required, etc.) seem to indicate that greater transfer is obtained by initial training 
on a more difficult task than on an easier task. Those studies which manipulate 
task difficulty in terms of response compatibility also tend to indicate that better 
transfer is obtained from the hard to easy sequence than from the easy to hard 
sequence. 

TRANSFER AS A FUNCTION OF KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS Briggs, Fitts, and Bahrick 
(1957) report results from a study designed to investigate the influence or knowledge 
of results (as affected by visual noise) upon learning and transfer m a complex 
tracking task. They obtained marked differences between groups during the acquisi- 
tion tnals, with the better performance being associated with the lower noise levels. 
However, there were no marked differences between group scores on the transfer 
trials. The authors concluded that the results support the position that knowledge 
of results has an effect on performance but does not affect learning. 

PART VERSUS WHOLE TRAINING 

The accepted goal of training is usually the achievement of a desired level of 
competence in the performance of a particular task or job. In addition, it is usually 
required that this training be accomplished as rapidly and as efficiently as possible. 
In seeking the best possible training procedures to accomplish these objectives, the 
question of the size of the unit to be learned becomes one of extreme interest to 
many individuals. Should one try to teach the entire task, or is it more efficient 
in the long run to teach only individual segments of the task initially, and then 
at some later point in training begin the process of combining the already learned 
subtasks? This question became labeled the problem of part versus whole learning, 
and in spite of its lengthy history (the first part — ^whole research study — ^was done 
in Europe in 1900) an unequivocal solution still does not exist, 

TYPES OP TRAINING SCHEDULES There is 3 wide variety of different strategies which 
can be adopted in scheduling the learning of a task. However, they are all versions 
of one of three primary strategies — pure part, progressive part, and whole training. 
Suppose one has a task which can be conveniently divided into three distinct parts 
of subtasks. A, B, and C. The three different training procedures would proceed 
as shown: 

Phase I Phase II Phase III Phase IV 
Whole Training A + B-fC A + B-hC A-j-B + C A + B-fC 

Pure-Part Training A B C A + B + C 

Progressive-Part Training A A + B A-hB + C A + B + C 

NAYLOR HYPOTHESIS One of the major frustrations concerning the different training 
schedules was that different researchers would get contradictory results when trying 
to establish which was superior. For example, Seagoe (1936) examined all studies 
on part versus whole training and found no interpretable pattern (see Figure 8.6). 
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Figure 8.6. Comparative frequency of studies favoring whole 
methods for penod 1895-1934. (Adapted from M. V. Seagoe. Qual- 
itative wholes. A revaluation of the whole-part problem. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, American Psychological Association, 1936, 

27, 537-545.) 

Disturbed by this continued inconsistency, Naylor (1962) carefully examined 
all part versus whole training studies since 1930 and found that the outcome of the 
research seemed related to the charactenstics of the task which the trainees were 
attempting to master. Table 8.1 shows his findings. 



Table 8.1 Percent of Post-1930 Studies Finding Whole or Part Method 
Superior as a Function of Task' Complexity and Organization 



Task Complexity 

High 

Task Organization 

Low 


High 

100 

0 

Whole 

Medium 

50 

50 


Low 

25 

50 


High 

0 

25 

Part 

Medium 

19 

50 


Low 

63 

50 


High 

0 

75 

Inconclusive 

Medium 

31 

0 


Low 

12 

0 


Before examining Table 8.1 it is necessary to define the terms task organization 
and task complexity. In his taxonomy Naylor proposed that nearly all tasks could 
be considered as being made up of several subtasks. Thus, driving a car involves at 
a minimum manipulation of the steering wheel and manipulation of the accelerator 
— ^both subtasks involving control over different types of vehicle movement. Task 
organization refers to the' extent to which these subtasks are interrelated, that is. 
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are dependent upon or influence each other. In the case of driving a car, one usually 
adjusts his forward velocity, either by braking or letting up on the accelerator, when 
he approaches a sharp turn. Thus the action made in steering has an effect upon 
the action taken with respect to the accelerator. The two subtasks are not so com- 
pletely independent of one another that you can perform one with complete dis- 
regard for the other. 

Task complexity refers to the difficulty of each of the separate task components 
viewed individually. The demands placed upon a driver in terms of steering a car 
when involved in rush-hour traffic are not usually very great (assuming he stays in 
his lane). Most of the time the dnver is primarily concerned with his forward 
motion. That is, he spends the majority of his attention and energy in stopping, 
starting, slowing down, speeding up, etc. Contrast this with driving on an open 
turnpike at a constant speed, where hardly any demands upon the forward motion 
subtask are involved. Certainly the reader can also recall situations where he has 
been forced to drive on a very curved but level piece of highway. Here almost all 
the task demand is being placed upon the steering component and very little upon 
forward control. 

Naylor then proposed that the total difficulty of any task could be explained in 
terms of these two basic task characteristics 

Task difficulty = Task complexity x Task organization 

Table 8.1 shows that there indeed appears to be a systematic relationship between 
which training methodology proved to be superior and the task characteristics of 
complexity and organization. Based upon the pattern shown in Table 8.1, Naylor 
suggested the following training principles: 

Principle I; Given a task of relatively high organization, as task complexity is 
increased whole task training should become relatively more efficient than the part 
task methods. 

Principle 2; Given a task of relatively low organization, an increase in task com- 
plexity should result in part methods becoming relatively superior to whole task 
training. 

Studies Supporting Hypothesis: There are several studies which now support, 
either directly or by inference, the Naylor hypothesis. In a pair of studies, Naylor 
and Briggs (Briggs & Naylor, 1962; Naylor & Briggs, 1963) investigated first the 
task complexity variable and then task complexity and task organization together 
in tenns of their effort on the part-whole controversy. The initial study was some- 
what ambiguous, but when interpreted in terms of the more comprehensive second 
study the data in both seemed to uphold the principles listed above. Bilodeau (1954, 
1955, and 1957) has also presented evidence which supports, in particular, the 
notion of component interaction as being important to the part versus whole train- 
ing problem. 

FRACTIONATION VERSUS SIMPLIFICATION An interesting training question raised by 
Briggs and Waters (1958) is whether the best training procedure utilizes some form 
of part practice (a process they call task '"fractionation”) or instead use a degraded 
version of the whole task (a process they call task "simplification”) . Both procedures, 
of course, call for training the person on something "less” than the final task he 
is trying to leam to perform. Fractionation, the first strategy, simply divides the 
actual task into parts to be learned individually; simplification involves whole train- 
ing, but on an easier or less demanding version of the task. Their research indicated 
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that (1) the number of task dimensions m the training task should duplicate tlie 
number of dimensions present in the actual task and (2) simplification rather than 
fractionation appeared to be a preferable training procedure. 

The findings of Briggs and Waters would seem to speak well for all “simulated” 
training situations. It should be pointed out, however, that it may be possible to 
combine both part training and simplified training in certain situations so that train- 
ing efficiency is made optimal. 

motivation 

The role of motivation is very important in learning; little if any progress occurs 
without it. Whereas students often spend three inefficient years in school attempt- 
ing to leam a foreign language, the recent experiences of the military, the Peace 
Corps, and the foreign service have demonstrated that the average person can be 
trained to conduct a conversation in a foreign language in a matter of months. Only 
part of this vast difference in effectiveness is attributable to better teaching tech- 
niques; most of it is due to the increased motivation of the individuals. The learner 
in those situations understands the reason for studying a foreign language much 
more readily than the high school student; the latter was probably convinced that 
it was just a useless requirement imposed on him by a “bunch of old fossils.” 

Effective motivation is the essence of learning. Unless the person who is teaching 
a group takes pains to ensure correct motivation, little learning is likely to occur. 
A man who has been promised a promotion provided he takes a specific course will 
learn its content in a comparatively short time. A girl who hopes to obtain a secre- 
tarial job will leam to type and take dictation in as little as six weeks. Without 
the specific motivation of a job, both these individuals may dawdle along for years. 
Many college students insist that they learned the entire content of a course in a 
few nights. In the “cram” session they discover that there is much useful material 
that they should have learned during the course, but the motive for learning was 
too remote then. When passing the final examination is their only motive for 
learning, they leam. 

SOME COMMENTS ON TRADITIONAL 
LEARNING PRINCIPLES 

It was mentioned earlier that a dogged adherence to the traditional principles 
might not be the best way to approach the training problem. This has been elo- 
quently argued by Gagne (1962) who cites numerous examples where research m 
military training situations has demonstrated that these principles were totally in- 
adequate. Indeed, in some cases they turned out to be hindrances rather than 
aids to the training process. 

Gagnd argues for a somewhat different set of psychological principles for training 
(1962, p, 88): 

1. Any human task may be analyzed into a set of component tasks which are quite 
distinct from each other in tenns of the expenmental operations needed to produce them. 

2. These task components are mediators of the final task performance; that is, their 
presence insures positive transfer to a final performance, and their absence reduces such 
transfer to near zero. 

3. The basic principles of training design consist of. (a) identifying the component 
tasks of a final performance; (b) insuring that each of these component tasks is fully 
achieved; and (c) arranging the total learning situation in a sequence which will insure 
optimal mediational effects from one component to another. 
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It is interesting to note that Gagne’s first principle deals with the importance of 
task analysis into separate subtasks or components and is thus very similar to 
Naylor's point of view (discussed earlier under part and whole training). 


SOME TRAINING GUIDELINES 

Rather than talking about learning principles, it seems more desirable simply to 
set forth a series of suggested guidelines which, when followed or considered, may 
help to make most training situations more effective. 

To be practical, when one is involved in the training of others, it is best to recog- 
nize that a number of fundamental considerations are necessary. The following 
check list of ten items can often serve to enhance the training process Decisions 
are typically required in connection with each, and the difficulty is that too often 
facts and data are lacking which would determine the best manner of organizing 
the training course. This would simply indicate that research on the training process 
is as necessary as training itself. 

A good start, however, involves consideration of the following items: 

1. Motivation is not only a desirable but often also a necessary accompaniment of learning 

2. The nu mber of units or lessons to teach most effectively must be a considered judgment; 
too oltSi it is arbitranly and artifiaally set. 

3. The ampunt_to_be learned^ in any one unit must be planned For optimal learning, the 
unit should be neither too large and complex nor too simple. 

4. Any training is practically neve r comprehensive or exhau stive. The amount to be learned 
has to be related to the desired job performance. For example, a person need not know 
how a motor operates in order to dnve a car 

5. The task to be perfomied should be demonstrated 

6. The demonstration must be immediately followedby the d oing on the part of the learner. 

7. A discussion and qu estion penod should follow the dbmg, to clear up any misconceptions 
on the part of the learner between the explanafaon of why and the demonstration of how. 

8. Ample and adequate practice opportunity should be encouraged Some learners tend to 
overestimate their performance and erroneously and prematurely believe that the task has 
really been learned. 

9. Observable progress during practice goes a long way toward encouraging a sufficient degree 
of practice. Plotfang the learning curve wherever practical is to be encouraged. 

10. A summary and review of the entire learning process should be made by the learner, with 
the teacher available for last-minute pointers and for establishing that the task has been 
learned according to performance that meets the cntenon or standard. 


EXPERIENCE VERSUS TRAINING 

Industrial workers are likely to regard with disfavor the inroads made by educa- 
tion. Many experienced workers seem to be members of a '^secret society," with 
mysterious knowledge all their own which has come to them only after long years 
at a workbench. We often hear an experienced worker or a successful boss telling 
a young college graduate or a person who has studied the specific task in school 
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that “this education business” is nonsense. The argument runs somewhat as 
follows: “Look where I am, and I didn't have any education.” How much of this 
IS discrimination, or fear of young people, or resistance to modern trends, and how 
much of it is sour grapes is hard to tell. On the other hand, people with formal 
training sometimes tend to belittle those who have gained their knowledge by 
experience. This merely pours salt in the wound. A young person with training but 
with little or no experience should use judgment and curb his missionary zeal by 
not insisting that he must tram all those who have not had his training. This is 
just as ridiculous as the experienced employee's objection to anyone who has been 
trained but does not have the experience. 

Training cannot entirely take the place of experience, but when training is 
effective it can shorten the time required to reach maximum production. In fact, 
the training of new people is often the only means of introducing new and efficient 
work methods as a substitute for older and less efficient ways of doing a job. Experi- 
ence can be a good means of training, but this result is sometimes accidental. 
Experience that depends solely on trial and error or on the prodding of a poor 
teacher means trouble and a much longer uphill struggle to achieve competence. 
However, experience and training are not incompatible as methods of learning, in 
the proper proportion, both together lead to the highest efficiency and maximum 
achievement in the shortest time. 

Training, like education, can be regarded as a continuing process of life. This 
means that refresher courses are a “must” in any comprehensive training program. 
Of the many reasons for periodically retraining experienced employees, the most 
pressing one is the appearance, slowly but surely, of strange and inefficient work 
methods which interfere with the efficient methods learned originally. In addition 
to ironing out the kinks and removing the “bugs,” refresher courses permit the 
continual introduction of new and improved work methods; they also serve to bolster 
morale since the individual employee is assured that the company is still aware of 
his existence. 


KINDS OF TRAINING 

Over the years a number of different types of training have emerged m industrial 
situations. For example, Tiffin and McCormick (1958) classify training into the 
following seven categories: 

1. Orientation training: to acquaint new employees with the company 

2. Vestibule training: simulated on-the-job training 

3. On-the-job training, actual practice on the job 

4. Apprentice training: formal apprenticeship for a craft 

5. Technical training: training in technical aspects of job 

6. Supervisory training’ training in management 

7. Other training: any unusual situafaon not included in the above 

Actually, any classification of different types of training situations is rather difficult 
since there are a number of different ways that they might be classified. For example. 
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a more meaningful system might be to classify training experiences m terms of 
(1) purpose, (2) location, (3) trainee, and (4) technique. Such a classification is 
given below: 

I. Purpose of training experience 

A. To impart knowledge (e g., orientation training) 

B. To teach skills (e g., technical training) 

C. To modify attitudes 

II. Location of training experiences 

A. Actual work situation (on-the-job training) 

B Simulated work situation (e.g , vestibule training) 

C. Classroom 

D. Unspecified (e.g, home study) 

III. Trainee characteristics 
A Expenence 

1. No pnor expenence (e.g., apprentice training) 

2. Moderate pnor expenence (‘Tefresheri' training) 

3. Extensive pnor experience 
B Job Level 

1. Nonsupervisory employees 

2. Supervisory employees 
C. Number 

1. Individuals 

2. Groups 
rV. Technique used 

A. Lecture (formal) 

B. Lecture (discussion) 

C. Work sample procedure 

D. Role playing 

E. Television (closed circuit) 

F. Programed instruction 

G. Group discussion 

These categories are only a guideline which can be used for purposes of con- 
venience. Any training experience is apt to have several purposes and may use a 
variety of different techniques during its program. 


SYSTEMS APPROACH TO TRAINING 

There is a current emphasis in modem industrial psychology to view many of the 
traditional problems in a somewhat broader context than before. Problems such 
as training are considered not only in terms of training objectives per se, but also 
in terms of the objectives and goals of the total organization or “system"' in which 
the individual will be performing his task. This broader view is sometimes referred 
to as a systems approach. The name implies that one must be concerned with 
objectives of Ihe total system rather than objectives of any component within the 
system. 
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Eckstrand (1964, pp. 1-2) has strongly advocated a systems approach to training 
technology: 

In this approach, the development of a training program is likened to the development 
of a weapon system Here the systems engineer begins with an operational requirement* 
a precise statement of the objective to be achieved by the system The system engineer 
then works backward from these objectives to produce an arrangement of subsystems 
which, when operated according to some operational plan, will fulfill the objectives The 
process ends with a series of tests to assure that the design achieved does in fact fulfill the 
requirement. The design of a training system can proceed in the same manner. The be- 
havior . . . men must exhibit on the job becomes the objective which must be achieved 
by the training system. The job of the training designer, then, is to select and sequence 
a senes of learning experiences which will produce the desired behavior. A testing [evalua- 
tion] phase is required to assure that the training program designed succeeds in producing 
men capable of performing as specified. 


Feedback (7) 



Figure 8.7. A systems approach to training. (From G. A. Eckstrand. Current status 
of the technology of training. AMRL Document Technical Report 64-86, September, 1964, 3.) 


The application of the systems approach to training can probably best be under- 
stood by examining Figure 8.7, taken from Eckstrand. It involves seven major steps: 

Step 1. Define training objectives. 

Step 2, Develop criterion measures for evaluating training. 

Step 3. Derive training content. 

Step 4. Design methods and training materials. 

Step 5. Integrate training program and trainees. 

Step 6, Compare graduates to criteria standards set in step 2. 

Step 7. Modify steps 3 and 4 based upon results of step 6. 

The advantage of the systems approach is that it helps the psychologist or training 
director in making his decisions. He is able to understand and keep in mind the 
total training process as he tries to accomplish his objectives. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING AREAS 

Two of the most important, interesting, and challenging areas m training today 
are management (executive) training and team training. Because of their growing 
importance, we shall examine each of these m somewhat more detail. 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING (LEADERSHIP TRAINING) 

The term executive training may have several meanings, depending upon the 
goals and objectives of the training situation. Most executive training situations 
may be classified as belonging to one or both of two subtypes of training experiences: 
(1) human relations training and (2) decision training. Since they are qualitatively 
different, it is necessary to examine each separately. 

Another term which is often used in place of executive training is leadership 
training. Actually, one might logically defend the position that leadership is only one 
aspect of executive or managenal ability. However, the distinction has never really 
been made clear by those most interested in the problem, and the terms leadership 
training and executive training or executive development have come to mean much 
the same sort of thing. 

Chapter 14 is devoted exclusively to e.xamining the problem of leadership; thus 
we will only touch briefly on it here from the training point of view. That is, we 
shall assume we can agree upon the appropriate things that we want to 'Train into^' 
our people to make them good leaders. Thus our only problem here is what training 
methods are the best to use. 

We have already said that leadership training has two separate components asso- 
ciated with it — at technical skill component and a human relations component. Let 
us examine these further. 

The essence of any managerial position is decision making. Leaders, managers, 
executives (or whatever name they are given) exist primarily to make decisions. 
This cannot be overemphasized! If you strip a leader of decision-making prerogatives, 
you will no longer have a leader. This automatically means that to develop good 
leaders one must of necessity be concerned with developing his decision-making 
skills. These skills, then, may be viewed as shown: 



TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE TRAINING How does One train an executive in the technical 
aspects of his job (decision making)? Obviously there are a variety of methods which 
might be used. 

1. On-the-job training — “breaking a new man in'^ by having him “understudy'' a successful 
job incumbent. 

2. Simulated training — ^having a man leara by giving him examples of typical situations to 
deal with and to study. There are a number of versions of this type of training, such as 
(a) case study method, (b) in-basket testing, and (c) management gaming. 
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3. Classroom instruction using standard lecture and discussion techniques for training on the 
technical aspects of the ]ob For example, most mdustnal management programs are ex- 
amples of how modem management principles are brought to the classroom. 

/ 

human relations training Modem management theory accepts without question 
the notion that interpersonal relationships betweeiM supervisor and his subordinates 
are an important component in the managerial decision process. Thus, optimizing 
the decision process must involve training in the understanding of the interpersonal 
relationships critical to the process. Such training is generally referred to as human 
relations training. 

As in the case of technical knowledge training, there are a number of different 
training procedures which can be used to teach human relations skills. 

1 Simulated Situations Almost any situation which is set up to simulate the technical as- 
pects of the decision-making job can also be used (perhaps with minor modification) as a 
training device in human relations Two excellent examples are the methods of role playing 
and the in-basket technique. 

2. Group Discussion In the case of simulated training, the situation in which the trainee 
operates is a rather well-stmctured one A different procedure is to form what are called 
unstructured groups for purposes of discussing problems of interpersonal relabons among 
individuals Examples of these are the T groups (tr^ning groups) and the sensitivity 
training methods. 1 

Perhaps it would be helpful at this point to examine in somewhat greater detail 
each of the distinct training methods we have mentioned in order to give a better 
indication of their similarities and differences, particularly since we have implied that 
certain training methods may be used to teach both the technical and the human 
relations aspects of management. 

IN-BASKET TRAINING This procedure has been mentioned earlier. It has many appeal- 
ing features as a training device for both the human relations and the technical aspects 
of a managerial position. One of its major advantages is that quantitative indices of 
performance are possible with this tool which are not available with most other 
methods. 

ROLE PLAYING Tlic technique of role playing differs from the in-basket in that usu- 
ally a number of individuals are given assigned roles to play and then requested to 
work out a solution to a given problem. Thus role playing permits practicing human 
relations skills in the relative safety of a laboratory environment. Role playing is not 
acting. Persons are asked to play the roles they have been assigned by “putting them- 
selves into” these hypothetical situations. This permits the interactions between 
players to be representative of their own personalities. The roles and problem are 
stmctured only to facilitate the kinds of interpersonal relationships that are to be 
studied.^ 

MANAGEMENT GAMES Busincss or management games are a fairly recent phenomenon 
in executive training, although the use of games as a method of training decision 
makers has a lengthy history in the military; the first known war games were invented 
by Weikhmann in 1664. Games have always seemed ideally suited for teaching the 
strategy of move and countermove so frequently found in both land and sea en- 

For an excellent review on role playing see N. R, F. Maier. Principles of human relations. 
Wiley, New York, 1952. 
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gagements. Most games, of course, represent conflict situations, and in most games the 
consequences of a decision will depend partially upon the actions of the adversary. 

Business games have become popular and practical with the tremendous growth in 
computer technology. Almost all modem business games are “computerized.'' The 
typical business game will be built around a major industry, a particular business firm, 
or perhaps only a particular aspect of a firm. To quote from Carter (1965, pp. 419- 
420): 

In t3q)ical games the designer makes assumptions regarding the influence on the business 
enterpnse of such factors as price of the products, costs and capabilities of production, ad- 
vertising and selling costs and results, research and development costs and results, invest- 
ment costs and effects of plant and equipment, and dividend rates. Many of these functions 
are invariantly defined while others have randomness built into their effect. For instance, 
research and development usually produce product improvement as a function of the 
amount of money invested, but with the effectiveness of the outcome modified by random 
factors. 

The players are usually formed into groups of four or five without any organizational 
structure bemg defined. Often teams compete against each other, each team representing 
a business attempting to maximize its goals m a competitive market. At the beginning of 
play each team is given identical consolidated reports of profit and loss, statement of 
financial condition, plant capacity, etc. Players are allowed to spend funds for plant ex- 
pansion, research and development, advertising, market research, and similar items. The 
outcome of such expenditures is usually not known to the players, but has been pro- 
grammed into the enterpnse model used in playing the game. Play is in non-real time with 
a few hours or a day's play representing a calendar quarter or six months' real time. At 
the end of each time penod a computer calculates the results of a period's operations and 
appropriate reports are furnished each team. On the basis of these reports and the players' 
records of their actions, they proceed to plan and execute their operations for the next time 
period and so on until five to ten years' operations have been completed. At the end of a 
play a cntique of the play and the decision made is conducted, with discussion of factors 
which might have improved the players' performance. 

Business games are primarily used for the teaching of modem management market- 
ing principles as opposed to human relations skills. 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING Earlier we said that role playing involved having persons 
interact on a stractured problem in predefined roles. If one should remove both the 
problem and the specified roles, about all that remains is an unstmctured group of 
people with a common interest in human relations! This is the essence of what has 
come to be called sensitivity training. Historically, the sensitivity approach to training 
has grown from the training methods developed by the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development and from certain schools of group psychotherapy and non- 
directive counseling. To quote from Tannenbaum, Weschler, and Massarik (1961, 
p.l32): 

While the chamcteristics of the sensitivity traimng process vary somewhat the educa- 
tional method used is piimanly trainee-centered. Trainees are permitted a maximum 
amoui^ of leeway of action, and their interactions subsequently provide the subject for dis- 
cussion and analysis. During the training expenence, it is the process (the **how") rather 
than the content (the **what”} that receives most attention. Trainees are encouraged to 
deal with their feelings about themselves and about others and to explore the impact they 
have given each other. Thus, they examine feelings, expressions, gestures, and subtle be- 
haviors which in everyday life often are taken for granted. 
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Sensitivity training is still expenmental. As carried out in university workshops, group 
development laboratories and plant settings, no formula or “cookbook” for conducting 
this type of training has been nor is it likely to be developed. In general, however, certain 
essential elements have emerged. 

The "'essential elements” mentioned above are the following: 

1. Sensitivity training is “process onented” rather than “content onented.” 

2. The training is unstructured in terms of method and content. 

3. Frustration appears essential to the success of training. 

4. The training is optimal in small groups. 

5. The atmosphere must be “permissive.” 

SUMMARY OF METHODS Table 8.2 summarizes the different executive training 
methods and illustrates their relative effectiveness. 

examples of executive training Before leaving the topic of management train- 
ing it would probably be helpful to cite some examples of research. Research 
efforts have generally been rather sparse, perhaps because of the difficulties surround- 
ing such endeavors which were mentioned earlier in the chapter. First we will look 
at a study designed to teach decision skills using a game which abstracted the basic 
decision parameters inherent in the real task, and second we shall look at an example 
of the use of role playing as a training device in human relations. 


Table 8.2 Different Methods of Executive Training and Their Relative Effective- 
ness for Teaching Different Executive Skills 


Method 

Technkd Decision SkUls 

Human Relations Decision SkUJs 

In-Basket Training 

Yes 

Yes 

Sensitivity Training 

No 

Yes 

Gaming 

Yes 

No 

Role Playing 

Yes 

Yes 


Kinkade and Kidd Study This study was one which repeated an attempt to use 
a special purpose “game” as a method of training for a complex decision-maHng task. 
The task to be learned was that of an air traffic controller, a very demanding and 
stressful decision-making task. Air traffic controllers are in a continuous management 
role, directing pilots into their approaches, etc. Kinkade and Kidd (1962) designed 
a game similar to Chinese checkers which seemed to embody many of the kinds of 
decisions, at least in an abstract sense, which are required of air traffic controllers. 
One group of trainees was given six hours of practice on the game prior to going into 
training on the air traffic control task. The other group went directly into air traffic 
control training. Figures 8.8 and 8.9 show the results. 

The effect of the training on the game is very clear. Both the amount of delay and 
the number of errors made were reduced by means of this technique. The study is an 
excellent example of the effectiveness a game can have in learning the technical 
aspects of a complex management task. 
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Figure 8.8. Comparative per- 
formance on training trials on 
the air traffic control task. (From 
R. G Kmkade and J. S. Kidd. 
The use of an operational game 
as a method of task familiariza- 
tion. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1962, 46, 1-5.) 



Figure 8.9 Comparative per- 
formance with respect to gross 
errors on the air traffic control 
task. (From R G Kmkade 
and J S. Kidd. The use of an 
operational game as a method 
of task famihanzation. JoumdL 
of Applied Psychology, 1962, 
46, 1-5.) 


Harris and Fleishman Study This research was designed to evaluate the effect of 
a human relations supervisory training program in terms of the attitudes and be- 
haviors of the trainees after they had returned for the actual work situations. It was 
one of the first such studies to follow up the effects of supervisory training. Most prior 
research had usually followed the procedure of evaluating the training immediately 
upon completion of the program. 

Supervisory behavior was evaluated by Hams and Fleishman (1955) in terms of 
two criteria of performance as measured by a questionnaire filled out by subordinates 
(that is, ratings of the supervisors by those who worked under them served as the 
dependent variable) . The two scores obtained from the questionnaire were Initiating 
Structure and Consideration (for a more detailed explanation of these basic dimen- 
sions of leadership the reader is referred to Chapter 14) . At least three workers were 
draym randomly from each of the work groups of 98 different foremen at two time 
periods 1 1 months apart. During the 1 1-month interval between the two evaluations, 
39 foremen had attended the company's central school which administered the Super- 
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visory Training Program. The remaining 59 had received no human relations training 
during the same period. Table 8.3 shows the mean ratings for both groups on both 
criteria at the first and second evaluations. 

Table 8.3 Comparison of Supervisory Behavior Description Scores for Foremen 
With and Without Intervening Training 


Leadership Before Trmnrng After Training 


Group 

Dimension 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

With intervening 

Consideration 

70.6 

13.8 

72.1 

13.0 

training (N = 39) 

Initiating Stracture 

43.2 

64 

40.8 

7.3 

Without intervening 

Consideration 

73 8 

15.0 

74.4 

12.6 

training (N = 59) 

Initiating Structure 

41.5 

7.1 

39.6 

6.1 


Source. E. F. Harris and E A. Fleishman. Human relations training and the stability o£ leadership 
patterns Journal of Applied Psychology, 1955, 39, 20-25. 

No significant differences were found in the mean scores made by either group 
before and after the training period. Also, and more important, no significant changes 
in mean scores occurred within either group, whether or not they had received super- 
visory training. Harris and Fleishman also found much the same sort of noneffect 
when they examined the influence of a refresher course upon supervisory behavior. 
The moral of the story would seem to be that the effects of human relations training 
may be only temporary at best, and exceeding care should therefore be taken before 
investing greatly in such a training program. 

TEAM TRAINING 

One of the results of modern-day technology seems to be an increased frequency in 
tasks which involve a team effort rather than an individual one. References are fre- 
quently made to “research teams,” “management teams,” “missile launch teams,” “air 
defense teams,” etc. A team is a group of individuals who are working together toward 
a common goal. All teams are really defined by their purpose or goal. Indeed, if two 
team members have different goals or objectives, the performance of the team is apt 
to become less efficient. Consider the basketball player who is more concerned with 
his own point production rather than whether the team wins or not. 

Associated with the increased frequency of team tasks has been a related increase 
in the importance of team training within the larger training complex. 

Is the team training problem any different from the usual training problem, or can 
one take the guidelines from the simpler learning situation and apply them to this 
more complex setting? The answer seems to be “perhaps.” However, when one talks 
about such things as part or whole learning, feedback, etc., they become defined some- 
what differently in a team training situation. Some of the more critical team training 
problems which researchers have tried to answer are: 

1. Should team members be trained as individuals or as a unit? 

2. What kinds of feedback are most appropriate to team members — ^individual or team? 

3. Can team performance be predicted from the proficiency of individual team members? 

4. What influence does a change in team membership have upon training? 

5. What types of team structures appear best for learning different kinds of team tasks? 

6. What kinds of proficiency measures should be used in evaluating teams? 
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GROUP VERSUS iNDiYiDUAL TRAINING OF TEAM MEMBERS Onc of the more interesting 
quesfaons relevant to team training is whether team members should be trained as a 
unit or whether individual training would be more efficient. Intuitively, it might be 
concluded that any task requiring several individuals for its successful completion 
would probably be acquired more efficiently through team training. Unfortunately, 
the scanty research currently available on the topic seems to be rather ambiguous 
Horrocks, Krug, and Heermann (1960) found individual training superior, while 
several other studies found individual unit training most efficient ( Glaser, Klaus, and 
Egerman, 1962; Egerman, Klaus, and Glaser, 1962). Little else has been done to ex- 
amine this question in further detail, except for a recent effort by Naylor and Briggs 
(1965) which explored the effect of task complexity and organization upon team 
efficiency. Most important, there has been no attempt to provide any integrated ap- 
proach to the question of individual versus team training. 

There is, however, one aspect to the organized-unorganized dimension of teams 
explored by Naylor and Briggs in their 1965 team-training study which is worth fur- 
ther consideration, and that is with reference to its counterpart in the individual task 
domain. Earlier in the chapter we discussed the problem of part versus whole training 
when training a single person on a multidimensional task We saw evidence that the 
relative effectiveness of the two approaches to training seemed to be a function of 
the kind of task for which one was trying to develop skill. In particular, evidence was 
given in favor of the Naylor hypothesis which said that part or whole training de- 
pended upon task complexity and task organization 

To the exteni that task organization m an individual task represents a dimension 
identical to the team organization concept, data obtained from part versus whole re- 
search should prove to be a rich source of information for developing potential 
hypotheses about multi-man (team) tasks. Consider, for example, the Naylor and 
Bnggs part-whole studies (1962-1963), which dealt with the advantages of whole 
tasks versus part task training for individuals as a function of task organization and 
complexity. One might view these studies as being analogous to a multi-man (team) 
training situation* The training on individual task dimensions is similar to individual 
training of team members, and the whole task training of Naylor and Briggs was 
similar to “team” training in a multi-man task. Naylor and Briggs manipulated task 
organization in their study by varying the amount of information which tied together 
two task dimensions. This definition of organization would certainly seem compatible 
to that typically used in a team situation of defining organization in terms of com- 
munication or information channels available between team members. 

The 1963 Naylor and Bnggs study indicated that for tasks of high organization, 
whole training appears to be most efficient regardless of task complexity; for tasks 
of relatively low (moderate) organization, whole training is best for tasks of low com- 
plexity but part training is best if the task is quite complex. Carrying this interaction 
over into the multi-man situation, it could therefore be hypothesized that for those 
tasks which are highly organized and which require a great deal of communication 
and cooperation between members, it would be best to employ team training. With 
tasks which only place low or moderate communication demands on team members, 
team training would be best if the subtasks are fairly simple, but individual training 
would be best if the subtasks are quite complex. 

Some evidence for the above hy^thesis can be found in the study by Kinkade 
and Kidd (1962) cited earlier, in which they investigated the effect of team communi- 
cation upon decision-making performance using a highly abstract version of an air 
traffic control system. Their basic task situation was one of moderate organization and 
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low complexity, which would suggest that team training should be better than in- 
dividual training. Indeed, the results indicated that performance for teams working 
under organized (whole) conditions was superior to those under the less organized 
(part) conditions. Additional support for the hypothesis may be seen in the data ob- 
tained from a study by Naylor and Briggs (1965) in which they showed that team 
performance in a radar-controlled aerial intercept task was influenced by the way the 
task was organized: Superior performance was obtained with teams in which the 
members worked independently of one another compared to performance in an 
organization which encouraged interaction (verbal communications, trading targets 
and interceptors, etc.) between radar controllers. Since the task involved was either 
of moderate (interaction encouraged but not required) or low organization and of 
either medium or high complexity, the results would appear to fit within the general 
framework explained above. 

Largely untested, however, is the validity of the notion that individual training for 
tasks of low organization is moie and more efficient as the tasks of each individual in 
the team is made more complex, and group training is more and more efficient for 
tasks of high organization as the tasks of each individual are made more complex. 

feedback in team training The feedback or knowledge-of-results training variable 
becomes very complex and powerful in a team training situation. As Rosenberg and 
Hall (1958) have pointed out, the way in which feedback is handled in the team situ- 
ation may often be the key to the actual communication structure of the team. 

Of course, the primary difficulty in a team situation is whether you provide a team 
member with information about (1) his own performance only, (2) team perform- 
ance only, or ( 3 ) both his own and team performance. 

Knowledge of' results about one's own performance may tend to produce behavior 
which is self rather than team oriented. The team member may become too enam- 
oured with his own skill and not worry about the success of the team effort. On the 
other hand, there are certain problems involved in only providing team members 
with information about team performance, particularly when team performance is 
some composite of the performance of all team members. The reason for the difficulty 
is that under team feedback conditions an individual team member gets very little 
direct information about his own performance. Since we established earlier that KR 
is an essential ingredient to learning, it may be very hard for team members to learn 
under team feedback conditions. * 

Rosenberg and Hall have conducted several studies on this problem of feedback 
(1958). They have found individual performance to be tremendously affected by 
the kind of KR team members are given. Under conditions of team feedback (they 
used the term “confounded" feedback) the team members seemed to develop com- 
pensatory behavior. That is, if one team member was an “over responder," then the 
other team member would become an “under responder." The interesting finding 
was that confounded feedback did not result in less accurate performance as com- 
pared to an individual feedback condition.® 

prediction of team performance from individual performance a rather in- 
ter^ting study of team proficiency is reported by Wiest, Porter, and Ghiselli (1961). 
They found that team performance was less than the sum of individual performances. 

® For a more extensive discussion of the entire team training problem refer to M. Glanzer, 
Experimental study of team training and team functioning. In R. Glaser (ed.). Training re- 
search and education, Wiley, New York, 1965. 
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Tliey also found that team performance was better predicted by knowing how good 
the most proficient team member was than by knowing how good the poorest mem- 
ber was. Also of importance was the discovery that the more similar two team mem- 
bers were m their individual proficiency, the more likely they were to form a proficient 
and effective team. 

INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN TEAM MEMBERSHIP UPON TRAINING TcamS are oftCn apt 

to be dynamic enbties in terms of their composition. Membership m a team may 
not be a stable charactenstic, particularly with large teams. Because of this instability 
of group membership, it is important that we know something about the effect of 
changes in team personnel upon the training process. 

Horrocks, Heermann, and Krug (1961) found no effect on team performance when 
changes in membership of the team were made during training. However, their team 
task was a rather simple decoding requirement. Naylor and Briggs (1965) did find an 
effect on performance in a somewhat more complex task. In their study they intro- 
duced during training a new team member as a substitute for a regular team member 
who was either more or less skillful than the member being replaced The more highly 
proficient substitute enabled the teams to improve significantly during a subsequent 
training session, while teams receiving a replacement with less proficiency than the 
man he replaced were found to deteriorate slightly in the subsequent session. How- 
ever, both effects were quite temporary and disappeared with continued training. It 
would seem, then, that one could question the desirability of extra training for a 
replacement when on-the-job training can so quickly bring total team performance up 
to par following the stress of a replacement of one of the team members. Similar 
findings have been reported by Glaser, Klaus, and Egerman (1962) and Egerman, 
Klaus, and Glaser (1962). 

TEAM STRUCTURE AND TRAINING EFFICIENCY Quite 3 bit of rescarch has looked at the 
structure of teams with respect to various enteria such as flexibility and proficiency. 
Most of this will be examined in Chapter 16. Very little is known about the optimal 
structure of teams for purposes of training. However, there is good reason to believe 
that the charactenstics of the task itself are the most important considerations in 
determining how the team should be structured during the training (Briggs and 
Naylor, 1965). 

TEAM PROFICIENCY MEASURES One of the major problems of team training research 
is the difficulty in obtaining good measures of team proficiency. Tliis often leads 
to a substitute procedure of evaluating a team in terms of the goodness of the per- 
formance of individual team members — sl very tenuous procedure at best. Glanzer 
(1965) has strongly urged that more time be spent on developing good measures of 
team proficiency so that we can better evaluate our training methods in this im- 
portant training area. 


PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 

Today in education the term ^^teaching machine” is a common expression. It is 
but one of a number of labels given to a particular method of instruction which is 
becoming very popular in industry. Other terms with equivalent meaning are '"auto- 
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instructional device” and ^‘programed instruction.” Basically, these terms all refer to 
a process of individual self-instruction on the part of the* trainee, a process which 
requires the active individual participation of the student.® 

In essence a teaching machine is a device which presents organized sequences of 
instructional material to the individual student in such a way that he is required to 
make definite responses to the material. The machine or '^program” is also designed 
to provide the trainee with immediate feedback about the correctness of his response. 
S. L. Pressey, a professor at The Ohio State Umversit}', is credited with “inventing” 
the teaching machine around 1924. His original machine is now on display at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Pressey's technique for presenting material to trainees re- 
ceived very little attention until the famous learning theorist, B. F. Skinner, wrote 
a paper which provided theoretical support for Presse/s procedure (Skinner, 1954). 
This paper had the effect of making programed instruction “scientifically respecta- 
ble,” and everyone started to become interested. 

There are a vanety of actual devices for presenting programed material to stu- 
dents. These range from rather expensive electronic devices which display material 
and provide buttons which, when pressed, indicate the correctness of the response 
to the question asked, down to simple paper-and-pencil devices which provide spaces 
for a person's response to each question and give the correct answer when a tab 
section IS raised. Figure 8.10 gives an example of how questions are phased in a 
typical programed learning text. 


AnsM'CTs 

The numbered units in a programed textbook are called frames. A blank line 
within a frame indicates that a single word or number is to be supplied. 

Example A textbook which asks the reader to supply answers within each 

of its numbered units is called a textbook programed 

If the blank requires two or more words to be supplied, the blank will be 
a double line. 


Example. To use such a textbook most effectively, a student always conceals the written his 

pnnted answers until he has own answers 

As these examples have illustrated, the answer to a blank appears on the 
same line of print with the blank to which it belongs. When two blanks 
appear on the same line, the two answers are separated by a dash. 

Example- Another suggested rule for using a programed textbook is that 

a period should be . study — ^short 

Occasionally, the answers which belong to two successive blanks may be 
interchangeable; that is, they would be correct m either order. In such cases, 
the dash is replaced by a double-headed arrow, and such an arrow is included 
even when the two blanks do not fall in the same line of print. 


Example: When a com is tossed, it will turn up 

or heads » tails 


Figure 8.10. An example of a series of frames in a programed text (Examples are 
from the introduction to C. McCollough and L. Van Atta. Statistical concepts McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1963.) 


®For more complete discussions on programed instruction the following sources are 
recommended: J. L. Hughes (ed.). Programmed learning: A critical evaluation. Educational 
Methods, Inc., Chicago, 1964; and A. A. Lumsdaine and R. Glaser (eds.). Teaching machines 
and programed learning, A source book. National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 
1960. 
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The extent to which various forms of programed material are in use in industry 
today is hard to estimate. The incidence is probably quite high, however, and is 
likely to continue to grow. Those who favor programed instruction cite a number 
of advantages of this training procedure: 

1. Low training costs The total cost of developing a program for a particular training 
situabon plus the cost of administrahon is usually lower than the cost incurred through 
other forms of instruction. 

2. Flexibility. Since programed instruction is indhidual instruction, it is often more flexible 
than other methods. 

3. Greater organization. The process of wnting a program forces a close examinabon of 
teaching objecbves, thus often improving the teaching process by bnnging about a better 
clarification of goals and a removal of extraneous matenal. (This is often a time and 
dollar savings also.) 

4. Bdgid control over matenal. With programs one has a rather complete control over the 
learning process and also over the feedback process 

5- Complete record of student performance Because the trainee is continually making 
responses to each frame and these responses can be made a matter of record, it is possible 
to keep excepbonal watch on the progress of the learner. 

Programed instruction does, however, have certain disadvantages. Among the 
primary objecbons are: 

1. No chance for extra clarification. It is impossible to provide the trainee with answers 
to quesbons which might be raised related to the material being presented. Thus, all that 
will be learned is what is presented m the program The program must be assumed to be 
a sufficient learning experience. 

2. No individualized training All trainees, regardless of ability, receive the same program. 
The only flexibility is m terms of the speed with which different trainees complete the 
program. 

Interestingly enough, Pressey himself has become somewhat dismayed at the rapid 
growth in the use of teaching machines. To quote from his article (1963, p. 5); 

Teaching machines and programmed materials are now being used all over the country 
in schools and colleges and in industnal and mihtary training. Manufacture and sale of 
such products are a major enterprise of many publishers and equipment makers. Am- 
bitious young people are embarking on careers in such work. The whole subject has become 
an accepted topic of everyday talk. However, there is disturbing evidence that current auto- 
instmction is not up to the claims made for it, that the cunent “boom^' might be followed 
by a '"bust” unfortunate for those involved — ^and for psychology. This paper is first of 
afl a plea that to guard against such a danger the whole situation be soon given close 
critical inspection, and not merely to assure (as is now being attempted) that programs 
are good; but critically to consider whether the whole current concept of programing may 
be at fault, and an almost totally different approach than now orthodox to all ideas 
about auto-instxucbon be called for. 

The archvillain, leading so many people asbay, is declared to be learning theory. No 
less a charge is made than that the whole trend of American research and theory as 
reprds learning has been based on a false premise-^that the important features of human 
learning are to be found in animals. Instead, the all-important fact is that human has 
transcended animal learning. Language, number, such sHlls as silent reading, make pos- 
sible facilitations of learning, and kinds of learning, impossible even for the apes. Auto- 
instruction should enhan^ such potent^ls. Instead, current animal-derived procedures 
in auto-instruction destroy meaningful structure to present fragments serially in programs, 
and replace processes of cognitive clarification with largely rote reinforcings of bit learnings. 
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teaching machine research 

In spite of the popularity of the teaching machine, there has not been a great deal 
of research carried out to determine in any precise fashion its relative ments as an 
instructional device. There is evidence (Coulson and Silberman, 1959; Fry, 1960) 
that a “wnte-in program (see Figure 8.10) takes longer to complete than a pro- 
gram involving multiple choice responding, but also produces a higher level of 
learning. However, such research deals with the way in which programs can be made 
most effective and does not indicate whether programed instruction is superior to 
other teaching methods. 

More recently, Goldberg and Dawson (1964) reported a study done with 47 
clerical employees in which they compared a conventional instruction method (lec- 
ture-discussion) with two diiSerent methods of programed instruction (programed 
text and teaching machine). The employees were divided into three comparable 
groups and taught statistics by one of the three methods. No significant differences 
wer<5 found in achievement among the groups at the end of training. But when 
employees were retested six months later, differences were obtained. As Table 8.4 
shows, the group taught by the conventional instructional methods exhibited the 
greatest amount of retention. 


Table 8.4 Mean Scores on Achievement Tests for Those Trainees Re- 
tested After a Six-month Period 


Achievement Test 1 Achievement Test 2 


Percent Percent 


Group 

N 

Test 

Retest 

Loss 

Test 

Retest 

Loss 

Classroom 

12 

39.3 

34.4 

12.5% 

21.4 

18.8 

12.2% 

Machine 

15 

41.6 

32.3 

22.4 

17.1 

11.7 

31.6 

Textbook 

13 

42.2 

32.8 

22.3 

16 6 

13.3 

19.9 


Source: M. H. Goldberg and R. I. Dawson. Comparison of programmed and con- 
ventional mstruction methods. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48, 110-114. 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 

It was pointed out in Chapter 6 that the criterion problem would be a common 
problem throughout all the other ‘"content” areas to be discussed later. Here we 
find it popping up in the context of training. How should one evaluate the “good- 
ness” or “badness” of a training method or a training program? What criterion or 
criteria should be used? Certainly we would hope that training procedures imple- 
mented in industry would be subjected to some form of critical assessment to 
detennine if they are accomplishing their objectives. 

Actually, the particular measure of effectiveness is probably not so critical as the 
way in which the effectiveness data are gathered. For example, suppose one gave all 
trainees a pretest, then put them through a ten-week training course, and then gave 
them a post-training examination. Suppose further that the average test score was 
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significantly higher after training than it was before. Does this indicate that the 
training was successful? Not really, since we have no way of knowing whether the 
improvement was due to training or due to any other factor. The only way training 
effectiveness can be truly evduated is by cornpanng the change in performance of 
a group receiving training to the change in performance of a comparable group 
which did not receive the training. If the two groups (training and control) are both 
equated at the beginning, then one need only compare their relative performance 
at the end of the training period. However, since equating groups is always a 
difficult task, it is usually safer to stick with the process of comparing the degree of 
change of the two groups, a process which adjusts for original skill level (see Fig- 
ure 8.11). 


o 

3 

«n 

O 

O 

B 



(improvement) 


I 

Pretraining 


— • Control (no training) group 
(no improvement) 

L 

Posttraining 


Figure 8.11 Illustration of 
method to determine the effec- 
tiveness of training using a con- 
trol group which did not receive 
training 


It is therefore important to remember that it is not enough merely to recommend 
desirable training procedures and describe some of those in operation. It is necessary 
for the industrial psychologist to conduct research in this field. The essential differ- 
ence between a scientific and a nonscientific training program is that the former 
requires objective evaluation Research methods must be used to determine the 
relative merits of training methods, aids, and results. 

Mahler and Monroe (1952) attempted to gam some information in connection 
with four rather important and basic questions related to industrial training: 

1. How are training needs determined? 

2. What are the relative ments of different training methods? 

3. What are the relative ments of different training aids? 

4. What has training accomplished? 

In an attempt to answer these questions they used three sources of information 
— a review of the literature, a questionnaire survey which brought responses from 
150 companies out of a total of 253 selected companies solicited, and field visits 
to 30 selected companies. The results of the study, while interesting in terms of the 
reported case histories, are necessarily disappointing to the student of training 
research. They indicate that training research tends to be minimum in quantity and 
elementary in nature. More optimistically, they show a trend toward more and 
better training research, indicating that some of the companies doing rather im- 
pressive jobs never manage to report their results in the literature where it would be 
accessible to those interested in the problems of training research. Not more than 
one company in 40 actually studied fte relative merits of various training methods 
or aids. Training effectiveness was usually evaluated by subjective judgment rather 
than by research methods. Practically no attempts were made to show that the 
allied improvements could be attributed to the training rather than to other causes. 
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Before we can be certain that our industrial techniques lead to positive results 
rather than wishful thinking, we must be able to obtain a measure of the training 
accomplishment. In other words, criteria are needed. 

The enteria suggested by Lindahl (1949) for checking the results of training are: 

1. Better quality of production 

2 Increase in the number of operators able to meet |ob standards 

3. Reduction in time required to do a specific job 

4. Decrease in breakable supplies or tools 

5. Decrease in absenteeism 

6. Reduction m separation rate 

7. Reduction in operational costs 

8. Better performance on personnel tools such as tests, rating scales, and attitude surveys 

McGehee has been conducting rather valuable work in the area of training. Two 
of his studies are refreshing because of their practical concern for real problems. 
In one study (1948) he established that fast and slow learners could be diSerentiated 
as early as the second week of training. By the end of the second week predictions 
could be made differentiating the two groups with a 20 percent better than chance 
accuracy. By the end of the sixth week, the advantage over chance is 63 percent. 

In another study (1952) a 61.6 percent reduction in waste was effected as a result 
of a realistic awareness of training and its concomitant problems. McGehee recom- 
mends that management present frankly, fully, and sincerely the reasons for any 
change to all who are affected by it, then enlist the participation of the individuals 
involved by assigning specific tasks at their level of competence. In addition, such 
individuals must be informed of results and given recognition for assisting in the 
program. 

McGehee^s idea is that one explains the need for change, secures participation, 
and keeps participants informed. Group decision is omitted from McGehee's require- 
ments, and this view is in contradiction to those who believe that group decision on 
goals is a most important part of the training. 

An analysis of the conflicting hypotheses and some of the data lead to the theory 
that if the trainees can accept management's need and if the problem is sincere 
and not subterfuge, then group decision may not be necessary at all. Group decision 
can even be a subterfuge or ^'gimmick,” in which case it will surely boomerang like 
any of the other tricks that will work for only a short time. 

Incidentally, McGehee and Livingstone (1954), in a follow-up of the study in 
which waste was cut by 61.6 percent, found that with no reinforcement of training 
the reduced waste rate continued for 80 weeks. While this is not evidence of perman- 
ence, it is at least evidence of a continued effect over a reasonably long period. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 

The trend in education in recent years has been toward specialized training. The 
rise in popularity of business and engineering colleges, coupled with a general de- 
crease in the proportionate enrollments in schools in liberal arts, illustrates this 
point. One recent development has been the formation of junior colleges aimed at 
specializing for industry. 

A recently organized school in New York City, which functions at the junior 
college level, is known as the Fashion Institute of Technology and Design. It is 
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supported in part by the Board of Education of New York and in part by an edu- 
cational foundation of the needle trades. The school offers college subjects, but in 
addition gives specific training for work in any of the many divisions of the needle 
trades, such as gloves, underw^ear, suits, dresses, shirts, blouses, and millinery. Its 
graduates are trained in illustrating, designing, and production control, and also in 
the techniques of sewing and draping, A feature of this school is the cooperative 
education in effect in the last semester. During this semester each senior goes to 
school for 2 five-week periods and works in industry for 2 five-week periods. When 
students are in school, alternates are on the job. The school makes a real attempt 
to place a student in the specific industrial job for which he has been training. 
This coordination of job experience and classroom work gives the graduates working 
experience and a knowledge of a job m a factory, sample room, or other department 
of an industrial establishment, as ivell as the knowledge gained in the classroom. 
Graduates know what the pressure of production means. They see clearly the 
relationship between education and job training. Since most people must eventually 
enter an office, factory, or profession, such real experience in addition to a more 
general education is of decided value. However, the “set” and “shift” of alternating 
classroom and work activities has its disruptive influences in the educational process. 
The week prior to work and the week of return to the classroom is noticeably more 
chaotic than the usual classroom scene. 

Cooperative education has its perils. Students often do not respond smoothly to 
the shifting scene — now school, now work, now school. Tensions are built up con- 
cerning the job the student hopes to get. If economic conditions are bad, he may 
not even get a job. 

Some employers are more interested in “exploitation” than training. They are 
served high-caliber personnel at minimum wages. The administrators of the program 
are subjected to pressure from employers to send top-ranking students and from 
students to obtain top-ranking jobs. All students and jobs are not top-ranking. 

Cooperative education does have its shortcomings and limitations, and in extreme 
instances it may mterfere with the academic training process and not even provide 
industrial training. All this is mentioned not to discourage the development of 
cooperative education but rather to improve it by pointing out the potential trouble 
spots so that efforts may be made to avoid them. 

Some industries and specific companies conduct their own training schools, not 
only to make sure of having acceptable applicants but also because they recognize 
the importance of this training. An outstanding example is the Ford school in 
Dearborn, which trains young men in automobile mechanics and related fields. 

Industry generally does not recognize its responsibility for training workers. 
Possibly the chief reason for this is the lack of kcilities and of “know-how.” In 
the past, because of an undue fear of the taint of commercialism, schools and col- 
leges have too often refused to recognize the service they can perform. Cooperation 
between these two great forces in the training of workers has been conspicuously 
absent. The trend in this country is toward more and better education, with enroll- 
ment figures steadily increasing. Now is the time for both industry and educational 
institutions to cooperate in making training in industry more realistic and more 
valuable. 

The International Harvester Company of Chicago and the University of Chicago 
afford a rare example of what can be achieved when “company funds” and “college 
brains” get together. The training courses offered in the Central Sales School are 
only part of the program. These courses are broken down into four areas: orientation, 
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personnel development, management operation, and technical aspects of the job. 
The program is handled on a mass scale; 17,000 men graduated from the school 
in a single year. In addition, plants are being developed to train the supervisory 
personnel along the lines of centralized and individualized needs. Harv^ester's train- 
ing program recognizes not only the need for employee orientation but also the 
value of off-hour training directed toward the employee’s intellectual pursuits, recrea- 
tional inclination, and personal and domestic situation. This company regards its 
entire training program as a social contnbution to the need for better informed 
adults in America. It is interested in developing individuals, not simply in training 
men. 

The relationship between Harvester and the University of Chicago is exceedingly 
interesting. Since it is hoped that their cooperation will serve as a model for future 
collaboration between industry and colleges, the opening paragraphs of their con- 
tract are quoted: 

The International Harvester Company is interested in developing a program of train- 
ing and education which will increase the feeling of unity in the organization; develop 
individuals in the company for responsible positions; facilitate the absorption of new 
employees and returned servicemen and women into the organization; and, in time, con- 
tnbute to a better understanding of the application of machinery m agriculture. To 
achieve these ends, the company plans to develop the appropriate staff and physical 
facilities within its organization. In the development of these plans, the advice and counsel 
of specialists in adult education, business education, vocational education, etc., on the 
staff of a leading university would be welcome 
The University of Chicago through its Department of Education in the Division of 
Social Sciences and through its School of Business is interested in studying methods and 
procedures for communicating information of varying intellectual contents to individuals 
of varied backgrounds. The experience attained within a university and its laboratory 
schools IS restricted both in regard to intellectual content and the heterogeneity of the 
individuals with whom it comes in contact. For these reasons the University welcomes 
the opportunity to cooperate in the formulation of objectives, development of instructional 
methods, and the measurement of the achievement of the ob)ectives made possible by 
the educational plan of a large industrial organization 
It is therefore proposed that the International Harvester Company and the University 
of Chicago enter into a working relationship to achieve their mutual ends. 

The role of this university in training instructors for the Harvester Company 
shows that college professors can improve instruction for industrial training and 
that trained instructors should devote their attention to what the students are 
learning rather than concentrate on lecture organization. The company instructors 
are taught to define objectives not in terms of content but in terms of the students’ 
changes in behavior. Tliey are also taught to eliminate nonessential material from 
classroom courses. 


TYPICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN ACTION 

The average worker insists that he was never trained for his job, regardless of 
whether he has worked for small or large organizations. By and large this is true. 
Business organizations must recognize their responsibility and create training depart- 
ments on a larger scale than has been done in the past. 

The training responsibilities of an industrial or business organization are clear-cut, 
and its training program can be considered as having two functions. The first, a 
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general orientation in company policies, routines, and rules, should attempt to 
assimilate the new employee as rapidly as possible so that he may overcome his feel- 
ing of being a stranger. The second function concerns specific job training. The 
training programs of companies, large and small, generally are weak in both these 
aspects. 

One author is reminded of the time he was hired as a factory operator in a large 
manufacturing concern. After a senes of interviews and a physical examination 
he was assigned a number, given a time card, and sent to a specific department. 
After showing his credentials to the department supervisor, he was seated at a 
work bench and told- “This is Joe. He will tell you what to do.*' Joe, who seemed 
rather annoyed, said merely, “The best way to learn is to help me do this.” At the 
end of the day the supervisor came over and asked for the new man's production. 
Obviously there was none because he had been helping the man who was supposedly 
training him. Rather than say this and get into trouble with Joe, the author said 
that he had not produced anything because he thought he was not supposed to work 
the first day. The supervisor looked at him in a manner that he clearly understood 
— it suggested that he was pretty dumb — ^and said, “Be sure that you produce 
tomorrow.” The next day he went to work, asked as few questions as he could, and 
did not annoy Joe. Of course, his production would have been greater if he had 
had at least an hour's demonstration and training. Some time later he discovered 
that Joe disregarded him not for personal reasons, but simply because he himself 
had to produce his usual amount of work and was given no allowance for the time 
spent in training a new man 

In some smaller organizations the employee is hired, put to work, and told to ask 
any questions he wants to; but since it is never made clear who is supposed to 
answer these questions, the average worker gains experience by struggling along 
meekly on a hit-or-miss basis. Industry can and should do a better job. It is not 
necessary for an organization to make a fetish of training, but hiring an experienced 
educator or psychologist on a consulting basis one hour a week for a month or 
two will often enable it to set up a training program that is far better than no 
training at all. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company emphasizes visual aids m its training program. 
In fact, Walt Disney's first industnal production was made for this company. The 
film, which ran 18 minutes and cost about $75,000, was designed to teach the cor- 
rect installation of spark plugs. 

General Motors has a gigantic training program covering many areas. The train- 
ing in the field of management and supervision includes many different specialized 
programs. The company has a large apprentice training program and does consider- 
able on-the-job training. It also conducts an institute featuring cooperative education. 
The courses offered vary from special classes of a few days' durabon to a four-year 
course which, together with certain prescribed postgraduate work in the fifth year, 
leads to an engineering degree. 


THi TRAINING STAFF 

Training in industry is given most frequently by an experienced operator. The super- 
visor and the special instructor follow in that order, but there is often an inverse 
relationship between this order and effectiveness in training. There is absolutely 
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no reason for assuming that an experienced operator is a good teacher, such an 
operator is often not capable of even describing the method he uses. People who 
are excellent ice skaters often cannot teach anyone else to skate, the same applies 
to expert tennis players, carpenters, electricians, etc. It is necessary to train the 
experienced operator in training techniques before he can be considered an effective 
trainer. As for the supervisor, although it is true that he may know how to handle 
people, he may not know how to do the specific task in question. The best method 
of training m industry is to have a special instructor who can do the job adequately 
and knows how to teach as well, the latter is essential. Very frequently this means 
training the trainer. 

Bavelas, formerly of the Industnal Relations Section of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has demonstrated this point. He has conducted several 
studies which indicate that the training of trainers results in better performance by 
the people being trained. He suggests that trainers be given training through dis- 
cussion methods so that they will better understand the implications of attitude and 
motivation in a training program. In one study he devoted eight hours to such a 
course, the results indicate that differences in employee ability exist w'hen perform- 
ance is measured under three conditions: without training of the trainers, with four 
hours of training, and with the full eight-hour course. 
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ATTITUDE 

MEASUREMENT 


All people have attitudes which result in tendencies to respond positively or nega- 
tively to another person, a group of people, an object, a situation involving objects 
and people, or an idea. Very often the possession of an attitude predisposes the 
individual to react in a specified direction. This being so, a knowledge of the attitude 
sometimes allows for the prediction of behavior, both in industry and in other 
aspects of life. 

An attitude is acquired or learned by the individual, and at times the learning 
process is so subtle that he may not even recognize the attitude he possesses or 
truly understand how it was acquired. Attitudes may be rational or irrational, and 
the possession of intelligence is by itself no guarantee of a larger number of rational 
attitudes. The individual who has a certain attitude often has to rationalize or 
self-justify his reasons for it by drawing upon only the illustrations that back it up. 

The acquired determining tendency in one's thinking or behavior may be the 
result of fact or opinion, but for the person who holds the particular attitude this 
has no real importance. Attitude based on opinion may be more intense than attitude 
based on facts. 


ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

Interpersonal relations, to a large extent, are determined by the attitudes people 
hold. Similar attitudes tend to produce more cooperation and dissimilar attitudes 
produce more friction among individuals. 

Before discussing how attitudes are formed, changed, and measured, we should 
agree on what attitudes are so that we do not have different attitudes about attitudes. 
By attitudes we mean the beliefs, feelings, and action tendencies of an individual 
or group of individuals toward objects, ideas, and people. Quite often persons and 
objects or ideas become associated in the minds of individuals and as a result atti- 
tudes become multidimensional and complex. 

For most attitudes this complexity is the rule despite the fact that attitudes 
indicate a general and almost oversimplified direction toward favor or disfavor. It 
should be remembered that the constituent parts of an attitude contributing to this 
generalization are never as logical to the observer as they are to the holder of the 
attitude. Thus, your friends may point to inconsistencies in your beliefs, feelings, 
and action tendencies whereas you find that the components are not inconsistencies 
but rather are reinforcements leading to the “logicalness” of your position for or 
against the idea, object, or person. 
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Attitudes are reflected by the opinions or views that we hold. Attitudes are 
often formed by the judgments we make as a result of information we receive from 
various sources. When we find this information credible and congruent with our 
predispositions and previous judgments, we develop a favorable or positive attitude 
toward the new object, idea, person, or group. However, when the information, no 
matter how received, is mcongruent it can be judged as incredible and the result 
is a negative attitude. 

Prejudices are attitudes. Half humorously, prejudices are the attitudes of others 
that we do not share. Prejudices are, therefore, often called '‘wrong’' or "bad.” 
More seriously, prejudices have an important impact on all of us and on our inter- 
personal relations. Every one is in favor of reducing prejudice, but not everyone 
is willing to admit -that the attitude held is a prejudicial one. Someone who is anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, or anti anything presents "facts” to prove that he is not 
prejudiced and that his beliefs are supported in fact. 

Regardless of the level of intelligence, most individuals hold attitudes on most 
topics. High intelligence does not necessarily release people from prejudices, nor 
does it cause people to seek a full and objective inquiry before forming opinions. 
In other words, people with varying intelligence levels often share the same attitudes 
and to the same intense degrees. 

Attitudes are not always a function of degree or amount of knowledge about the 
object of the attitude. Justifications of attitudes we hold are often a function of the 
rationalizations we use to justify the knowledge, or lack of it, we have on almost 
any topic. 

For any person, attitudes are variously related to motives, values, personality, and 
emotions. The individual has internal needs and external social pressures. In relating 
these needs and pressures he manifests wants, aspirations, and expectancies. In 
further relating these to other people he expresses his attitudes. When attitudes 
are weak he may not even choose to defend them; but when attitudes about an idea, 
object, person, or group are intense, he will indulge in as many defense mechanisms 
as necessary to appear logical, lofty, and righteous. 

The intense holders of attitudes probably are the rabid reformers; they may even 
be the most sublime of the idealists. In other words, attitude intensity often produces 
strange bedfellows. Politicians seem to recognize this with cunning insight. As a 
result they can, when they are successful, get peculiar combinations of backers 
supporting with intensity their candidate who cannot possibly be the same man to 
such different people. 

Attitudes are also related to the groups with which a person wants to identify 
and belong. People at all ages seek to belong to certain groups of a formal or 
informal variety. This is reflected in clubs (good) and gangs (bad). We have 
"good colleges” and "poor colleges” — and which is which depends in part on who 
and what you believe. Think of the large number of organized groups: Republicans, 
fraternities, Daughters of the American Revolution, CORE, Ku Klux Klan, Black 
Muslims, Anti-Defamation League, Anti-Vivisectionists, etc. Such organizations, 
as well as all others, tend to have some rabid and inspired members, and for each 
of these there is a nonmember just as strongly opposed to the organization. Most 
groups also have many members who belong but are passive in their group role. 

How does it happen that groups can have staunch supporters, passive onlookers, 
and rabid attackers? Only- part of the answer comes from joining for social approval 
or gratification. The other part of the answer must stem from the attitudes that 
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people have prior to joining the group. They expect the group to help them achieve 
their expectancies or at least to find congruencies in their attitudes and the attitudes 
of others. Whereas the motives for joining a group such as a nudist colony may 
differ among individuals, the satisfaction of finding a number of people with similar 
positive attitudes toward nudism becomes a common denominator. And then there 
are those who must prevent others from being nudists, and so they form groups 
to prevent nudist clubs from existing, even if it means such sacrifices as spying on 
nudists to be able to produce the evidence. 

ATTITUDE FORMATION 

In essence, a large part of our social lives is a result of our attitudes. These atti- 
tudes in turn are a result of the relationships we have with those who contribute 
to them, such as members of our families, our friends, our teachers, our neighbors, 
and our religious advisors. 

The role of parents and siblings in contributing to our personality formation is 
well known. The role of the family m contributing to the formation of our attitudes 
operates similarly. Attitudes toward the opposite sex, religion, tolerance or prejudice, 
education, occupations, political parties, and almost all other areas where attitudes 
are capable of expression are to quite an extent the result of our accepting or reject- 
ing the attitudes held by members of our family. The reader might well pause at this 
point and review his attitudes on any of various topics and by self-analysis attempt 
to determine the contnbuting role of his mother, father, sister, brother, aunt, uncle. 

The neighborhood we live in has a certain structure in terms of its housing, 
cultural facilities, religious groupings, and possibly ethnic differences. Further, it 
has people who are neighbors. The neighbors — adults or children — tolerate, con- 
done, or deny certain attitudes and behavior, and as a result we are either New 
Yorkers, Midwesterners, Southerners, etc. Further, we accept these mores and 
conform, or we deny them and possibly rebel. The conformity or rebellion in 
some respects are the evidences of Ae attitudes we hold. 

Regardless of one's religion, there seems to be the same opportunity to conform 
and practice orthodoxy or rebel and either become irreligious or convert to another 
religion that has attitudes more acceptable to the self. The interplay of family, 
neighbors, and religious advisors combine to help form our attitudes not only toward 
the many aspects of religious living, but also toward politics, sex, food, and our inter- 
personal relations with others. 

Consider your college campus and those whom you choose as friends. Can you 
see how attitudes play back and forth in your choice of friends and in turn their 
choice of you? Why are some friendships long lasting and others of much shorter 
duration? The beliefs, feelings, action tendencies, and behavior manifestations are 
more likely to be similar toward objects, ideas, and people among friends. In other 
words, friendships are more likely to continue as attitudes are similarly formed and 
held in common. 

Further, our economic and occupational position and aspirations also contribute 
to our attitudes. They determine in part our attitudes toward unions and manage- 
ment, and our belief that certain laws are “good” or “bad.” In short, our entire 
socioeconomic background influences our present and future attitudes. 

As another example of the kinds of things that contribute to attitude formation 
we refer to the mass communicators. All varieties of mass communicators — tele- 
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vision, radio, newspapers, and magazines — feed^^ their audiences large quantities 
of ^information.” The presentation of news or information is constructed so as 
to cater to the attitudes of the audience. In turn, the audience selects the specific 
form of mass communication that best reflects its attitudes on various subjects. The 
items of interest include sex and teen-agers, cnme, divorce, politics, religion, dope 
addiction, civil rights, and pornographic literature — among many others. The 
material we select helps us either to substantiate our opinions or to establish new 
ones. 

In essence, opinions are attitudes, and almost all of us have opinions on almost 
everything. Sometimes we are strongly for or against, sometimes we reserve judgment 
because we are confused or not sure. We rarely find ourselves with no opinion at 
all, but at times we are only mildly for or against something. 

The mass communication media and individuals interact with each other. The 
former are capable of forming or influencing the attitudes of their audience, and 
the latter are capable of determining the success or failure of the mass communicator 
by subscribing, reading, viewing, or rejecting. For example, we hear a great deal 
about the 'low level” or content and programing of the typical radio station, tele- 
vision station, or popular magazines. Yet those who are successful, that is, are 
catering to mass audiences, must be doing something "right.” They cater to the 
prevailing attitudes and opinions of their audience and use surveys to prove that 
they are right. They hire "creative” people to see that they have the pulse of their 
public. 

The mass communication media use effective but nonscientific methods of atti- 
tude presentation. They represent particular points of view about foreign countries, 
the United Nations, color television, the President, taxes, federal aid to education, 
dieting, smoking, fashion, and art. They act to form attitudes or change existing 
ones. This may be done subtly or not so subtly. In any event, they are influential 
in attitude formation and the reflection of which common attitudes are considered 
"public opinion.” 


ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

Attitudes do not always predict behavior. Attitudes act to reflect more of the 
emotional components of life rather than behavior. For example, if grades in 
college are an indication of performance or behavior, then it should be clear that 
students' attitudes do not always predict grades. Part of the reason is that attitudes 
are capable of change, and so one's present attitude may or may not be the same 
at a different time. Another reason is that attitudes may be generalized or specific, 
and in the latter instance the specific attitude may not be typical of the general. 
For example, most people have a favorable attitude toward Boy Scouts in general, 
but they may not have the same attitude about the local troop after they have 
entertained them at a barbecue. 

Other things being equal, it is necessary to establish a relationship between atti- 
tude and specific behaviors. Attitude toward sex may or may not be predictive of 
behavior. Attitude toward tolerance of minority groups may be favorable, but be- 
havioral intolerance may be demonstrated toward individuals of the group. The 
favorable attitude toward a certain brand of a television set may not result in that 
purchase because of price, availability, and the attitude of the salesman. 
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The original attitude may have been measured quite accurately, but it may 
change as a result of circumstances at the time of the behavioral decision. 

If attitudes are subject to change, when can attitudes predict behavior? They are 
likely to do so when all the variables related to the behavior are known and when 
new variables are not introduced. 

ATTITUDE CHANGE 

Since attitudes form as a result of varieties of formal or informal learning 
experiences, they obviously are capable of change as a result of new and different 
learning experiences. Changes in attitudes can be classified as one of two types. 
The more readily obtained change generally can occur in the degree of the dready 
established direction, WTien a person is for (or against) an object, idea, or person, 
it is possible to change the degree of the attitude held. Thus the degree can become 
more or less but still remain in the same direction (that is, either pro or con). 

The second type of change is usually more difficult to achieve but is entirely 
within the realm of predictable possibility. It is the change in the reversd of the 
direction of the attitude. This change is measurable in behavioral terms such as 
change in retail store purchasing, change in voting for a different political candidate, 
change in the spouse, and resigning from an organization or joining one. 

Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey (1962) refer to changes in degree of existing 
attitudes as congruent and changes from positive to negative (or the reverse) as 
incongruent. Attitude modifiability according to them is a function of seven atti- 
tude characteristics. (1) extremeness, (2) multiplexity, (3) consistency, (4) inter- 
connectedness, (5) consonance, (6) strength and number of wants served by the 
attitude, and (7) centralit}' of value to which the attitude is related. 

With reference to changes in attitude, the holders of more extreme attitudes are 
less likely to change. The greater the multiplexity of an attitude, the less likely is 
a change in direction of attitude to occur, but the more likely is a change of degree 
in present direction to occur. Attitudes with consistency among its components tend 
to be stable and least likely to change, but an attitude with inconsistent components 
can change more readily. 

The more an attitude is connected to other attitudes, the less likely is change to 
occur. For example, if one is a conservative in all walks of life, then changing con- 
servatism in one part of it will not be readily accomplished. Related is the con- 
sonance of attitude clusters. When an attitude exists in a state of consonance with 
other attitudes, then change is not likely to occur. Since attitudes can serve many 
wants and needs of an individual, the possibilitv of change will depend upon the 
number and strength of the wants served. And, last, the closer the attitude is to a 
basic value held by an individual, the less likely is change to occur. 

Brown, Galanter, Hess, and Mandler (1962) studied attitude change by model 
construction and reached the conclusion that attitude change is the consequence 
of disequilibrium when positive and negative bonds are associated. This disequilib- 
rium initiates change, and change operates in the direction of equilibrium restora- 
tion. They cite the work of Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) as developers 
of the Congruity model; Festinger (1957) as the sponsor of the Dissonance model; 
and Abelson and Rosenberg (1958) as originators of the Balance model. 

In many respects the Congruity, Dissonance, and Balance models have a great 
deal in common, although it is true that they are somewhat different in their fine 
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points. The dimensions of congriiit}'-incongruity, consonance-dissonance, and bal- 
ance-imbalance enable one to understand the conditions conducive to attitude 
change better.^ 

The congruity theory states that some associations between positives, some asso- 
ciations between negatives, and some dissociations between objects (both positive 
and negative) do not constitute equilibria, and this produces attitude change. 
Festinger s dissonance theory considers the importance of drives in attitude change. 
For him, equilibrium is consonance and disequilibnum is dissonance. Reduction 
of dissonance is achieved by activity leading to consonance. According to the Balance 
theoty, there is equilibrium when elements of identical sign are linked by positive 
relations and when elements of opposite sign are linked by negative relations. 

The essence of these three theories is that incongruity, dissonance, and imbalance 
are conditions of disequilibrium, and under such conditions attitude changes can 
occur and be demonstrated. Educators, politicians, religious advisors, parents, manu- 
facturers, salesmen — almost everybody you can think of— work to change attitudes 
so that their “good*^ object or idea can have more followers and users. The work 
of the ^^model constructors” sets a theoretical framework to enable one to under- 
stand how attitudes can be changed. 

Much experimental work on attitude change has been conducted in the laboratory, 
and two such studies will now be cited to illustrate the flavor. Kelman and Eagly 
(1965) report the results of two expenments. In the first, three communications 
to a group of Negro college students were the same. However, one-third of the 
students heard the tape-recorded communication from a communicator represented 
as a pompous, paternalistic authoritarian. The second group heard a communicator 
represented as a modest, humble, and objective scholar (a college professor). The 
third group heard from a person represented as a Negro reverend who spoke as a 
member of the Negro community. 

The second experiment had for its subjects high school students. They heard taped 
messages emphasizing the juvenile delinquency problem. The negative communicator 
projected the image of an ignorant enemy, and the positive communicator projected 
the image of one who would be personally attractive to a teen-age group. The main 
conclusion drawn is that 'The tendency to perceive communication content in line 
with one's attitude toward the communicator is most likely to come into play when 
the communicator arouses strong feelings.” Kelman and Eagly hypothesize that “mis- 
conception is a function of the degree to which the incongruous situation raises 
questions at self-definition in the subject.” 

Considering the concept of disequilibrium as a propensity for attitude change, we 
suggest three signs that are conducive to attitude change. The first requires spotting 
trends. It can be assumed that a trend occun when a need for change exists. Among 
the more socially stable (older folks), trends are least likely to be effective, except in 
instances where such people are personally involved as in social secunty or medi- 
care. However, among the less socially stable (teen-agers), trends and fads can be 
established almost overnight. As a result, new-style singers, dances, bathing suits, 
manner of dress, and haircuts do become popular in a very short time. Why does 
this happen? Because of attitude incongmence and imbalance leading temporarily 
to balance or equilibrium which in turn leads to still newer trends if the original 
need was only temporarily satiated. 

Another method of obtaining attitude change is to be able to spot an unfulfilled 
need. In this respect, research is more important than intuition. Convenience, price, 
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satisfaction, and durability are factors that can suggest unfulfilled needs that are 
not present in objects. The new product promises to fulfill a need not presently 
satisfied, and so faster relief from headache pain, easier methods to lose weight, the 
political candidate who will reduce taxes and increase government services, and 
that really different shiny safe new car all cater to the imbalance and disequilibrium 
in the consumer's attitude allowing for change in attitude and eliciting behavior 
in a specific direction. 

The third sign of potential attitude change is to be aware of new members join- 
ing an organization, or more impressively, observing a new organization in its 
formative stages. The zeal and enthusiasm manifested is related to the need for 
establishing an equilibrium bet^^^een the attitudes of the joiner and his new-found 
brethren who are expected to match his attitudes, especially since the older brethren 
in the older organization created the imbalance. 


STUDYING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 

One of the most fmitful pursuits for the industnal psychologist is to study deter- 
minants of the attitudes of employees and employers. Although some work has been 
done in this field, most attitude research has been aimed at gaining specific knowl- 
edge of employee attitudes in a specific situation. This is understandable since these 
studies are usually paid for by employers who are motivated by a desire either to 
promote efficiency or to iron out some of their difficulties with employees. 

Employers, of course, have attitudes on as many things as employees, and the 
two are usually somewhat different. Employers' attitudes may lead to incorrect 
^assumptions about employees, or sometimes, to employee behavior that is the 
antithesis of that which was assumed or predicted. Of course, the same is true of 
employees. There is a need to study employer as well as employee attitudes in order 
to get more complete insight into the problem of employer-employee relations. 

In studying the attitudes of employers and employees, one must not assume the 
absence of predetermining factors prior to the job situation or, for that matter, 
prior to the work history. Such assumptions are fallacious and are likely to lead 
to sterile results. That a person is likely to be a ^‘little liberal" or a “little conserva- 
tive" before his first job has been determined by the many interesting influences of 
school, church, home, community, etc. People are likely to favor or reject things 
in accordance with their background — or, sometimes, in spite of it. Thus, facts 
are too often interpreted in the light of one's predetermined attitude toward the 
other fellow's behavior. 

An employer may believe that his employees are interested only in salary and that 
they are not concerned with his problems. To prove this, he cites “facts" such as 
restricting production, willingness to break rules, etc. An employee may believe 
his employer is interested only in profits and that he treats him with less con- 
sideration than he does his machines. He also cites “facts” to prove this — low salary, 
deductions for minor infractions of rules, poor working conditions, and lack of 
interest in his problem of making a living. Not only is this a situation in which 
present and immediately past conditions contribute to the respective beliefs, but 
it is likely to be one that draws upon much of the past life of the individual, espe- 
cially the part of it that is colored by emotion. The employer with an unfavorable 
attitude toward his employees is no more likely to understand his employees than 
an employee with an unfavorable attitude toward employers is likely to understand 
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his own employer. Poor employer'employee relations and industrial warfare are thij 
inevitable impasse. A better mutual understanding of attitudes will not remove* 
emotion from the situation, because attitudes are the very essence of emotions; but 
it will enable one to predict behavior with more accuracy and possibly to avoid 
conflict by bringing about changes in attitudes along fruitful lines. 

Two additional characteristics of attitudes should be repeated before we go into 
the subject of their measurement. The first is that attitudes are not necessarily a 
result of intelligence or comprehension. They are part of our hedonistic life. Begin- 
ning with simple sensory feeling of pleasantness and unpleasantness we develop 
likes and dislikes. We further develop emotions, moods, and sentiments. When an 
individual has an attitude toward a person, subject, or thing, some aspect and degree 
of feeling accompanies it. It may be a like or dislike, a mood, a sentiment, or even 
an emotion or passion. A favorable attitude toward a work place means that it is 
generally a pleasant office or factory and that we like to work there. We might 
prefer not to accept another job because we are sentimental about the place. We then 
find ourselves in a favorable mood and at times exhibit various emotional forms of 
behavior on or about the job. 

An unfavorable attitude has similar hedonistic aspects, except that they are^ 
negative. We dislike the setup. We are generally unhappy and in a depressed , 
mood, hate our colleagues and bosses, and fly into a rage upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

While it is rare that attitudes change overnight, it is nevertheless true that they 
do change. This is their second characteristic. The fact that attitudes are susceptible 
to change makes their measurement more practical. To measure attitudes with 
scientific accuracy is one thing. To understand the formation of attitudes and to 
attempt to change the factors contributing to it is another. Although ordinarily this 
lies within the province of social psychology, all too often in the past the social 
psychologist has avoided the problems that confront industry. It is also true that 
the industrial psychologist has often overlooked the methods and techniques em- 
ployed by the social psychologist. Actually, there is much overlapping of subject 
matter in these two fields, and work directed to the free exchange of knowledge 
and efforts between these two groups of psychologists, even to the point of ultimate 
integration, would be of great value. 

If the industrial psychologist understands the complexities of attitude formation 
and the mutability of attitudes, he can do a better job in measuring industrial atti- 
tudes. Industrial psychology can make use of the techniques that have been de- 
veloped by psychologists and modify them for the specific purpose at hand. As more 
work is done in the field, new and better methods will become available. 

Attitude measurement technology is a most useful device in the hands of indus- 
trial psychologists. Specific information about job satisfaction and industrial morale, 
when properly obtained, can be very useful. The effects of changes in working con- 
ditions and environment, incentives, training programs, and many other factors can 
be measured in more ways than through production records. If the attitudes of 
employees are known both before and after a change is made, its ultimate success 
can be predicted more accurately. For example, an employer inaugurates a change 
— SL bonus, a new workbench, or whatever — ^because he believes his employees will 
like it. Afterwards he finds that conditions are worse instead of better and accord- 
ingly concludes that his employees are ungrateful. This conclusion may be wrong. 
If he had known their attitudes in the first place, instead of that particular change 
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he might have made one that would have improved their attitudes, with resulting 
benefits to him and his company. 

When management wants to discover the source of dissatisfaction and correct 
them, attitude surveys are justified. Surveys alone practically never increase pro- 
duction. 


METHODS OF MEASURING ATTITUDES 

THE SAMPLE 

The previous sections on attitude have implied measurement. Changes m attitude, 
degree, or direction demand measuring techniques of established, reliable, and valid 
variety. Accordingly, psychologists and other social scientists devote much time and 
attention to sampling techniques and instrument construction so that attitudes 
can be measured accurately. 

The results of any attitude measurement have to be generalized against or com- 
pared with a population with known charactenshcs. Predictions are possible when 
the group included for measurement is typical of the population being studied. In 
a national election the sample should be representative of the total number of 
persons who actually vote. For a new product, the sample of potential users studied 
must resemble those who will ultimately use the product. Various techniques have 
been developed to draw a sample. 

Kish (1953) describes simple random sampling, probability sampling, area sam- 
pling, stratified sampling, and cluster sampling, among others. As can readily be 
inferred, the choice and size of subjects included in the sample is a matter of 
budget and time, but some systematic method of selecting the sample from the 
universe of the population is mandatory if the results are to have any reliability 
and validity. 

In drawing a simple random sample, the size of the population, such as the num- 
ber of employees, is known and a number is assigned to each. Those interviewed will 
be the total decided and those whose numbers were drawn by chance as if out of 
a hat. The probability sample selects respondents based upon a knowledge of the 
elements comprising the population; in other words, it is a statistical refinement 
of the random sample. Area sampling selects its respondents from boundaries that 
are defined and identifiable. Most often the respondents in area sampling are 
identified with dwelling units within the area. 

Stratified sampling divides the population into subpopulations called strata. From 
each strata a sample is selected. For example, subsamples might consist of product 
users versus nonusers, or teen-age males and teen-age females, or almost any variable 
in the characteristics of a population about which one hopes to obtain da4 leading 
to a solution of the problem investigated. Cluster sampling requires the selection of 
respondents from defined groups or areas. Selecting a sample from five cities, eight 
blocks, three classes of general psychology students, or any other selected and 
defined segment of a population is the essence of cluster sampling. 

Regardless of the me^od of sampling and the statistical refinements introduced 
to reduce sampling errors, the ultimate value of the sample obtained depends upon 
the quality and integrity of the interviewers. One cannot hope to obtain an adequate 
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sample without paying great attention to the briefing, supervising, and auditing 
of field interviews. Unfortunately, this fact is often overlooked by quite a few 
so-called research organizations, and when they do not obtain the sample character- 
istics desired, they '^correct'' for the imbalance by “projecting"' from within segments 
of their own sample. Statistically this may be correct, but methodologically it is a 
poor and unsatisfactory substitute. 

Six methods of measuring attitudes, each with its advantages and disadvantages, 
will be described and illustrated. Which one should be used will often depend on 
the person or group upon whom the decision rests. Attitude measurement can be 
used by an individual employer, a trade association, a union, or an informal em- 
ployee group. A satisfied staff, a strike call, an expansion of the group, or a series 
of changes in the plant may result from the facts uncovered. The methods to be 
described are: (1) impressionistic, (2) guided interview, (3) unguided interview, 
(4) questionnaire, (5) attitude scale, and (6) indirect. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC METHOD 

The impressionistic method is nonstatistical in that it does not lead to quantitative 
knowledge. It is based upon the observation of behavior and attitudes. From the 
point of view of science, it is the least desirable of the six methods but because 
it is a method whereby attitude measures attitude, it is the most widely used. The 
industnal psychologist can only condone it. It is excusable when regarded as a 
preliminary to the other methods or when a very rapid spot survey must be made. 
The validity of the impressionistic method varies from very poor to rather good, 
depending to a large extent upon the training of the observer — ^whether he can 
remain neutral in the situation he observes, whether his background and identifica- 
tions preclude the possibility of correct conclusions, and whether the results are 
forced in a certain direction. Since it is hard to tell who is a saint or a sinner either 
before or after the report is made, this method has its danger points and must ‘ 
be taken with at least a few grains of salt. 

It must be recognized that the very source of data can be highly subjective. The 
reporter's biases, point of view, and previous attitudes toward similar experiences 
can determine what is perceived. Further, one's acceptance or rejection of the person 
reporting the impression often determines whether the impression is regarded as 
fact or fiction. 

Industrial towns, factory sites, work conditions, and employee morale are often 
measured by the impressionistic method. 

An illustration — ^and one intended to bnng out its chief characteristic, impres- 
sions — is given below. It concerns one author's impressions of Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
the site of the Hershey Chocolate Corporation. The author claims the report is 
factual; some readers may claim that it is fiction. 

Numerous visits to Hershey have led the author to conclude that this is the 
garden spot of America, at least as far as industnal towns are concerned. It seems 
to him that the employees are given much more than merely a chance to work for 
a living, to earn money. This small town contains more opportunity to live and 
enjoy oneself than does any other town of comparable — and, in many cases, much 
greater — ^size. For example, there is a community building that houses the commu- 
nity theater, a little theater, a juniqr college, a hospital, a gymnasium, a swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, game rooms, a social room, library, dining room, cafeteria, 
club rooms, and dormitories. Elsewhere in the town there is a park ballroom, an 
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amusement park for picnicking and riding, trout pools, a zoological garden, a rose 
garden, playhouses and playgrounds for children, a sports arena, an outdoor stadium, 
and a department store. The school system is understood to be the largest con- 
solidated system in the country, and includes grade school, junior high, and senior 
— ^with its academic, commercial, and vocational divisions — an industrial school, 
and a junior college. There is no tuition for any of this schooling. A sidelight on 
the school system is the program whereby 1000 orphan boys are housed on nearby 
farms and taught trades as well as given an education. At age 18 they receive a 
year's supply of clothing and $100 in addition to what they may have saved from 
their weekly allowances. There is a palatial hotel on the hilltop and an inn which, 
although much less pretentious, is clean and well-kept. Guests receive miniature 
Hershey bars. Everything in the town, from the factory to the office building and 
the homes, is spotless. The people look happy and well-fed, and the homes are in 
good repair. The streets are named after the various items used in the chocolate 
bars; the only thing that is not named Hershey is the post office. 

To compare this city with some of the mining towns m the same state is like 
getting a glimpse of paradise and its opposite. The author's impression of Hershey, 
its factor}'', and its workers is extremely favorable. However, it is only fair to say 
that many people, professional psychologists included, who have had the same op- 
portunities to observe the town do not agree with this view. To them the entire 
setup indicates an excessive paternalism, and they feel that the employees have 
been lulled into a false secunty and have consequently lost their zeal, ambition, and 
drive. 

The reader may wonder about the possibility of industrial strife in such a com- 
pany. The fact is that in 1937 Hershey was the scene of bloodshed. Newspaper files 
reveal that on March 18, 1937, Hershey signed an agreement with the United 
Chocolate Workers of America (CIO) recognizing the union as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for its members. On April 2, 1937, about 500 Hershey workers went 
on a sit-down strike; they occupied the main plant and forced a complete shutdown 
of the company. On April 8, 1937, the front-page headlines of the city's newspaper 
read: 'Tarmers oust 500 sit-down strikers in battle at Hershey plant. Many injured. 
M. S. Hershey in tears.” Finally, on April *24, 1937, an election supervised by the 
National Labor Relations Board was held, and 1542 men voted for no union while 
781 voted for the United Chocolate Workers. 

Depending upon preconceived attitudes, many different conclusions can be drawn 
from this series of episodes. One might be that it pays to treat employees fairly; 
another might be that it does not. Since the authors hold no brief for either general- 
ization — ^because neither is warranted — ^it is not necessary to draw any conclusion 
except to observe that the impressionistic method needs bolstering. More rigid and 
exacting techniques for measuring attitudes are necessary, and the remaining five 
methods supply them. The first two are specific types of interviewing used in the 
measurement of attitudes. They differ in organization and in the type of question 
asked. 


GUIDED INTERVIEW 

The second method of measuring attitudes, the guided interview, is a purposeful 
conversation in which the interviewer tries to obtain honest and complete answers 
to a specific number of questions. (See the discussion on the structured interview 
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given in Chapter 5.) Like all interviews, it has the advantage of face-to-face contact. 

This type of interview is used most frequent!} m industry when considenng an 
applicant for a job. In addition, an employer or his representative may use it in 
handling group complaints of workers. However, it has not been used ver\^ often 
in determining employee attitudes. 

In the guided interview, the interviewer must abide by certain mles. He must 
limit his talking to the minimum, asking questions and saving a few words here 
and there to impress the interviewee with the importance of what the interviewee is 
saying. The interviewer should never argue or give advice; he should have skill in 
refraining from both of these. He should not express his private convictions. He 
must be sympathetic and encouraging but make no suggestions. The interviewer 
must try to have all his questions answered, and he must ask all his subjects the 
same questions in the same way. The questions must be fair; they must allow for 
an answer and should not be leading. They must not be embarrassing. A fair and 
complete record of the interview should be kept. Usually the best time to make 
this record is immediately after the interview. 

The reader must be cautioned about such interviewing. It is difl5cult, much more 
difficult than one suspects. The pitfalls are many. In the hands of the inexperienced, 
the interview is likely to turn into a pep talk, a biased series of questions, or an 
argument. 

The guided interview is a relatively expensive method of determining employee 
attitudes. Unless an experienced person conducts it, the results are likely to be" as 
inaccurate as those obtained with the impressionistic method. To do a survey of 
100 employees usually requires from one hundred to two hundred hours. This time 
includes planning, preparation, interviews, analysis of data, and writing the report. 
While it is not necessary to argue how much the services of an industnal psychol- 
ogist are worth, the prevailing scale paid to consultants varies, and such a study can 
cost between $2000 and $4000. Tliis cost deters a great many employers and en- 
courages them to use the impressionistic method. 

The guided interview is valuable insofar as it yields information on the specific 
fmstrations of employees. It shows what has gone wrong with the beautiful blue- 
pnnt of organization and communication. 

A study by Stagner, Rich, and Britten ( 1941 ) illustrates a guided interview with 
the '^closed” type of answer. In such an interview the respondent is asked a series 
of specific questions and is expected to answer with one of a number of answers that 
are provided. In its most simple and highly structured form, the ^'closed” type of 
answer is either *'yes^^ or **no.” A group of 159 machine tool workers were inter- 
viewed in their homes. Thirty-four brief questions were read to them, and the 
answers were recorded on a five-point scale from emphatic *'yes^’ to emphatic “no.” 
Each interview was short, lasting only about eight minutes. A numerical scoring 
system was used on which a number from 1 through 5 was assigned each answer. 
Since 19 questions, according to the authors, were related to job satisfaction, it was 
possible to get a total score for this attitude. Perfect satisfaction would yield a score 
of 19 and complete dissatisfaction a score of 95. In this study the range was from 
27 to 67, with an average of 43.5 indicating that the average worker in this group 
was “satisfied” (neutrality would be 57). 

Extremely satisfied and extremely dissatisfied workers were then selected on the 
basis of their scores in an effort to determine the questions that most clearly dif- 
ferentiated these two groups. Some of the questions used in the interview are re- 
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Table 9.1 Factors Influencing Job Satisfaction of Machine Tool Workers 


Cnticd Ratio 
Between Extremely 

Percentage Satisfied (N = 159) Satisfied and 
Inter- Inter- Extremely Dis- 

Questions viewer A viewer B satisfied Groups 


1. 

Do you feel the factory could afford to 
pay more? 

10 

15 

6.92 

2. 

Do you like the kind of work you do 
on your job? 

87 

80 

5.86 

3. 

Do you get as much enjoyment from 
your work as from your spare time? 

48 

55 

5.77 

4. 

Are you told when you are doing a 
good job? 

40 

52 

4.47 

5. 

Do you feel allowed to offer suggestions 
as to methods of improvement? 

74 

80 

3.83 

6. 

Do you believe that the bosses and 
supervisors are always fair to you? 

91 

92 

3.76 

7 

Do you think you could do better if 
given a chance at another job? 

44 

45 

3.48 

8 

When you make a mistake in your work, 
do you always get a square deal from 
those deciding the case? 

97 

83 

3.48 

9. 

Do you feel that your present hours 
are too long? 

67 

54 

3.30 

10. 

Do you feel sure of your job as long as 
you do good work? 

90 

87 

3.13 

11. 

Do you feel your pay is fair as com- 
pared with equally important jobs in the 
factory? 

75 

80 

2.96 

12. 

How do you like your foreman? 

92 

85 

2.95 

13. 

Would you rather be sure of steady 
work at your present job than have the 
responsibility of being a boss? 

60 

63 

2.28 

14. 

Should the mill where you work be fixed 
up in light, heat, ventilation, etc.? 

79 

67 

2.22 

15. 

Do you think it makes a difference to 
the company that you're on the job? 

52 

56 

1.99 

16. 

Do you think the management should 
tell the men more about when the mill 
is going to close, reopen, or when new 
orders are coming through? 

51 

66 

1.50 

17. 

Do you feel free to carry your troubles 
about your work to your boss? 

91 

90 

1.33 

18. 

Do you feel that orders from your bosses 
many times disagree with one another? 

44 

57 

0.76 

19. 

Does the boss interfere too much in 
your work? 

94 

91 

0.59 

20. 

Are you friendly with the men who work 
alongside you? 

96 

98 

0.57 


Source; Stagncr, R., J. Rich# and R. H. Britten. Job attitudes — defense workers. Personnel loumal, 
1941 , 20 , 90 - 97 . 
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ported in Table 9.1, together with the percentage of satisfied workers and the critical 
ratios (CR, significance of the difference between the satisfied and the dissatisfied 
groups defined in a study; a CR of 3 or more indicates a statistically significant dif- 
ference) . The main object in presenting this table is to illustrate the t}’pe of question 
asked in a guided interview on job satisfaction. The results are to be considered of 
secondary importance. (The questions are arranged by their critical-ratio value and 
not in the order asked.) 

The table shows that although a small proportion of the workers were satisfied 
with their pay, this question nevertheless differentiated to the greatest extent the 
satisfied workers from the dissatisfied ones. Each question in Table 9.1 can be 
examined in terms of the way the entire population would probably answer, and thus 
a list of satisfactions and dissatisfactions can be constructed. It can also be analyzed 
in terms of the way dissatisfied workers differ from satisfied workers. For example, 
''pay,” "liking the kind of work,” and "relation of enjoyment of work and spare-time 
activity” successfully differentiate the two groups. However, "friendly with the 
men,” "boss interferes,” and "bosses' orders disagree” are items that do not suc- 
cessfully distinguish the two groups. 

Another example of the guided interview technique is the work of Komhauser 
(1952). While he was broadly concerned with the attitudes of Detroit people 
toward Detroit, at least two points in the study have particular reference here. 

A total of 324 employed people rated their job satisfaction as follows: 

Percent of Satisfaction 


Very satisfied 62 

Fairly satisfied 35 

Rather dissatisfied 2 

Very dissatisfied 1 


In response to the query "What do you like about your job? What don't you 
like about it?” the principal likes and dislikes mentioned are listed in Table 9.2. 

A quotation from the study is most interesting in view of its implications: 

**Not less interesting is a related discovery. Whereas 68 percent of skilled and 51 per- 
cent of nonskilled factory workers mention ^‘inherent interest, nature of work'' and the 
like as reasons for liking their jobs, only 38 percent of skilled and 27 percent of nonskilled 
workers outside of factories cite similar reasons. This tends to refute the notion that 
auto-plant jobs are especially robothke, deadly or devoid of interest At the same time, 
however, it is to be noted that factory workers speak much less than nonfactory workers 
of freedom, personal responsibility and opportunities for advancement as sources of job 
satisfaction. Among all the occupational groups, moreover, there are remarkably few 
references to chances for advancement.” 

Heron, working in this same area, has proposed a 15-item job satisfaction inven- 
tory (1954). The nature of the questions allows either a multiple-choice type of 
response on a five-point scale or a considerable degree of verbalism. By way of illus- 
tration his inventory is presented (Heron, 1954). It is a good model. 

1. How do you feel you have got on since first coming here? 

2, As a place to work, how does transport compare with other places in this area (or where 
you lived before)? 

3, How much does your job give you a chance to do the things you are best at? 

4. How fresh do you usually feel at the end of the day? 
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5. Not counting all the other things that make your )ob good or bad, how do you like the 
kind of work that you do? 

6. How do your mates think this job compares with most other jobs? 

7. How convenient are the hours on this job? 

8. How do you find the transport department as an employer? 

9. How well do your average earnings supply a decent standard of living? 

10. How interesting is this job? 

11. What is your opinion about the speed at which a guard has to work during peak hours? 

12. How well is the transport department run? 

13. How do you like your job? 

14. How do you feel about your prospects of advancement in the transport department? 

15. How sutis^ed are you with your job? 


Table 9,2 Principal Likes and Dislikes on the Job 


Percent of 324 
Employed People*^ 


Kind of work done; nature of job 

48 


People I work with 

32 


Pay 

23 

Things Liked 

Freedom; personal responsibility 

16 

About Job 

Work environment; working conditions 

14 

The company; the bosses; people I woik for 

13 


Hours 

7 


Chance for advancement 

5 


Kind of work done; nature of job 

13 


Work environment; working conditions 

13 


Hours 

8 

Things Disliked 

Pay 

7 

About Job 

People I work with 

6 


Irregular; not a steady job 

3 


The company; bosses; people I work for 

2 


No chance for advancement 

2 


®Many persons mentioned two things they liked; thus the percentages total more than 100 percent. 
Source: A. Kornhauser. Attitudes of Detroit people toward Detroit. Wayne State University Press, 
Detroit, 1952. Reprinted with permission from the author and publisher. 


UNGUIDED INTERVIEW (NONDIRECTIVE) 

The third method of determining employee attitude is the unguided interview or 
the nondirective interview. Although there are differences between the two terms, 
for purposes of industrial psychology they can be considered similar. (The reader is 
encouraged to refer back to the discussion of the unstructured interview in Chapi- 
ter 5.) 

The unguided interview is characterized by the free nature of the discussion and 
by the fact that it is the person interviewed who really defines its limits. There are 
no specific questions that the interviewer must ask; his main concern is to probe 
and establish the emotional content of the interview. Carl Rogers is one of the 
leaders in promoting this type of interview as a form of psychotherapy; the reader 
will benefit greatly by reading his book Counseling and Psychotherapy (Rogers, 
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The Hawthorne group (see Chapter 10) has been responsible for many ad- 
vances in the application of this technique to industry. One of their contributions 
IS a series of rules of orientation and of conduct. The rules of orientation are as 
follows: 

L The interviewer should treat what is said in an interview as an item in a context. 

a. The interviewer should not pay exclusive attention to the manifest content of the con- 
versation. 

b. The interviewer should not treat everything that is said as either fact or error. 

c. The interviewer should not treat everything that is said as being at the same psychologi- 
cal level. 

2. The interviewer should listen not only to what a person wants to say but also for what he 
does not want to say or cannot say without help. 

3. The interviewer should treat the mental contexts described in the preceding mle as indices 
and seek through them the personal reference that is being revealed. 

4. The interviewer should keep the personal reference in its social context. 

a. The interviewer should remember that the interview is itself a social situation and that 
therefore the social relation existing between the interviewer and the interviewee is in 
part determining what is said. The interviewer should see to it that the speaker's senti- 
ments do not act on his own. 

The rules of conduct are: 

1. The interviewer should listen to the speaker in a patient and friendly, but intelligently 
cntical, manner 

2. The interviewer should not display any kind of authority 

3. The interviewer should not give advice or moral admonition. 

4. The interviewer should not argue with the speaker. 

5. The interviewer should talk or ask questions only under certain conditions: 

a. To help the person talk 

b. To relieve any fears on the part of the speaker which may be affecting his relation to 
the interviewer 

c. To praise the interviewee for reporting his thoughts and feelings accurately 

d. To veer the discussion to some topic which has been omitted or neglected 

e. To discuss implicit assumptions, if this is advisable 

These rales are not cited because they are either self-explanatory or above debate, 
but because they give an idea of the general conduct of the interview. Excerpts from 
two interviews show both the varied nature of the discussion and the underlying 
principles involved. 

employee: Things went along pretty well for a long time, although at times I was a little dis- 
couraged, as during the time I was laid off for three or four months and there were quite a 

number of changes in supervisors; and when I came back to work in Department 1 was 

very much surpnsed, 
interviewer: How's that? 

employee: It seems that it was my destiny to be working for a man who had been my supervisor 
three times before on outside jobs. We had always got along together then, but there seemed 
to be a certain coolness developed between us — ^why, I don't know — ^but I did my work and 
said nothing. His attitude toward me did not get any better and many a time I had reason- 
able cause for complaint, but I kept still. 
interviewer: Is that so? 
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EMPLOYEE. Yes, he used some very abusive language at times . . , Last year I was hit a terrible 
blow. My seventeen-year-old girl was taken away from me She was sick not quite a week. 
She died of spinal meningitis 

INTERVIEWER- That's too bad. 

employee: Yes, she was a dandy young lady. She would have graduated from high school this 
February. 

My daughter's death caused my wife to have a general nervous breakdown a week after my 
girl was buned. That meant I had to send her to the hospital nght away. In the course of 
her treatment in the hospital, the doctors advised me that in addition to her ner\'ous con- 
dition she was in a vei}' delicate condition. I could hardly believe it, but later on I was 
convinced. Well, my wife was in the hospital for about nine weeks and then came home. 

About seven and a half months after that I was the father of twins, a girl and a boy, and 
the birth of twins, along with my wife's nervous condition, left her in a very bad shape. She 
came home from the hospital three weeks after the twins were born She was unable to walk; 
in fact, she was almost an invalid. A week or two later, while my other girl who is fifteen 
years old went to the store and there was nobody else around, my wife made an attempt to 
walk, and in doing so she was so weak that she fell and knocked one kneecap out of place 
and injured herself internally. I had to send her back to the hospital She w'as there from three 
to five weeks, I think, and now she is practically an invalid 
I have been advised by the doctors that what she needs the most is rest and quiet, and I 
am saving every penny so that I may be able to send her to a sanitarium. 

Mr. Interviewer, aren't you getting tired of listening to me? 
interviewer. No, indeed I am not. Go nght ahead. I am very much interested. 
employee- Well, all the time that I was having this trouble my supervisor, a man whom I 
worked with twelve years, treated me like a dog ^ 

Excerpts from another interview are as follows. 

interview^er You feel that there is a little politics played, is that it? 
employee a little? Well, I think thete is a great deal of it, if you are asking me. This friend- 
ship stuff, stepping out with the boss, goes a long way around here. A blind man could 
see that. 

interviewer: You feel that stepping out with the boss gives a person a drag? 
employee: a drag? Say, he is sitting on top of the world. It doesn't make any difference 
whether he knows anything or not. He is put on a job and is sure to remain there as long as 
his friend remains a department head. Usually the man has ample time to get experience and 
with the department head coaching him along, he has probably developed himself well 
enough so that by the time his friend is transferred he is rather familiar with the job. 
interviewer- You mentioned that you were a supervisor one time. What capacity were you in? 
EMPLOYEE. I was a section head in the X department at one time. I was later made a section 
head 'in charge of the Y department. 

interviewer: Were you given any reason why you were taken off this supervising work? 
Employee: No, they never told me a thing. They took me off and made me like it. That's 
what makes me mad. They do these damn things and they never give a fellow any explana- 
tion. They put anything they feel like down on this personnel record, and it goes upstairs 
and the employee never knows what is on that record. I don't see how they can do that. If 
they put anything on record, I don't see why the employee is not allowed to see it. I think 
if they would show these things to the employees, an employee would have an opportunity 
of correcting these wrongs if he only knew what they were. When raise time comes along, 
you don't get a raise and they never give you any reason why. They just tell you that you are 
doing a good job, to keep it up, that they are very sorry but they didn't have enough to go 
^ Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from F. J. Roethlisberger and William 
J. Dickson. Management and the worker — an account of a research program conducted by the 
Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939. 
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around Of course, that s very possible, that everybody can*t get a raise evtty time, but I think 
they should arrange it so that certain ones would get a raise one time and the others another 
time. They also tell you that you are not under limit of the job, but they don^t give you any 
more money. I can*t figure that thing out. 

If a fellow gets up around $50 a week, he is at a standstill It^s been two and a half years 
now since I have had an increase. I am working just as conscientiously as I ever did. I am 
always living in hope that the next time Til get a raise. When a fellow is married and has 
a family, there are always certain places for your money every week.s 

The greatest advantage of this tj^e of interview is that when it is conducted cor- 
rectly the interviewer is fairly sure of getting at what is on the worker^s mind and 
thus is able to understand the attitudes of employees. Its disadvantages are that it 
is difficult to summarize and requires laborious study. It is also time consuming and 
costly, and sometimes presents problems that most industrial concerns believe are 
out of their province. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The fourth method, the questionnaire, lends itself to the mass-production tech- 
niques of determining employee attitudes. In some respects there is more similarity 
than difference between this method and the guided interview. For example, the 
study by Stagner, Rich, and Britten ( 1941 ) might just as well have been a question- 
naire study. The fact that eight minutes is reported as the length of the interview 
means that they went at a very rapid pace. However, it may be that these authors pre- 
ferred to question the workers in their homes because they felt they would get more 
honest answers. It is also possible that they wanted workers from various plants or 
were afraid they would not be given permission to conduct their survey at the plant. 
In any case, they could have distributed these questionnaires at one time if they could 
have gotten the subjects together. On the other hand, the interview usually affords 
an opportunity for the interviewer to observe the subject's feelings and manner of 
answering questions. 

Although these two methods overlap, the questionnaire is more economical be- 
cause one person can administer it to a large group at one time. This method also 
has the advantage of eliminating any effect the interview may have on the respondent 
and of not requiring as much experience or training on the part of the interviewer 
as the other methods do. It has the disadvantages of securing no more information 
than that provided by the answers to the specific questions and of lacking the spon- 
taneity of the unguided interview. 

The use of the questionnaire method in determining employee attitude is exem- 
plified in Kolstad's study (1938). Kolstad constmcted a questionnaire designed to 
measure the attitudes of certain employees in a department store toward specific 
items and the overall job morale. He defines morale by listing the following ten 
attitudes or beliefs that were expressed by employees with high morale: 

1. Feels very sure of holding his job as long as he does good work 

2. Has been made to feel in every way that he is really a part of the organization 

3. Feels that the management does a great deal more than could be expected to maintain 
good working relationships between him and the people with whom he works 

4. Feels that the management of this store is more interested in the welfare of the people in 
jobs such as his than are the other department stores m the city 

5. Has never been dissatisfied with his job or if he has, such dissatisfaction was hardly ever 
the store's fault 

^Ibid. 
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6. Believes that this department store treats its employees better than the other department 
stores m the city 

7. Feels that the management is always fair with the employees in jobs such as his 

8. Feels that his immediate supenors are alv^ays fair in their treatment of him 

9. Can always find out whether his work is improving or not 

10. Knows of no other department store m the city in which he would rather work in the 
same job at the same salary 

Ten multiple-choice questions were used to cover these topics. Each question had 
five answers; the subject checked only one. A representative question was: 

How much does the management do to have good working relations between you and the 
people i^ith whom you work? 

( ) as little as possible 

( ) much less than one would expect 

( ) about as much as one would expect 

( ) a little more than one could expect 

( ) a great deal more than one could expect 

The questionnaire was scored, the possible scores ranging from +48 to 48. The 
specific items that were found to be most closely related to morale (as defined by 
Kolstad) were: 

1. Promotion of best-qualified persons 

2. Help available to get results expected 

5. Encouragement to offer new ideas and suggestions 

4. Fair heanng — square deal for grievances 

5. Pay increase when deserved 

6. Invitation to offer suggestions when plans are being made 

7. Freedom to seek advice when problems anse 

8. Reasons given when changes are ordered in work 

9. Information about plans and results 

10. No contradictory or conflicting orders 

The findings of this study, shown in Table 9.3, are based upon 740 nonselling 
and 660 selling employees. The table is presented not in order to demonstrate the 
nature of morale, but rather to illustrate how scoring a questionnaire leads to quan- 
titative results. These data indicate that the- morale of the employees who sell is 
higher than that of employees who do not sell. Kolstad finds no significant statistical 
differences between the scores of men and women, married and single men, or married 
and single women. Me does report statistically significant differences in the scores 
based on length of service. Thus the group employed one to five years had a lower 
morale than either the short-term employees or those employed over five years. 

Since the main point of this chapter is to explain the principles of measuring 
attitudes, a minor comment may be made about the table m the original article. It 
is incomplete. Kolstad goes to the trouble of reporting averages and standard devia- 
tions for twenty groups but does not indicate the number in the subgroups. He 
merely reports the total number of employees in the selling and nonselling groups. 
As a result, it is impossible to check the reliability of the differences reported or to 
compute others. To fail to indicate the number of persons in a group is a serious 
error in statistical technique. 

Kolstad also reports on the items investigated. He queried the employees on 34 
specific items related to store pride, relations with superiors, promotion, pay, and 
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Table 9.3 Averc^e Morale Scores 


Selling Employees 

Nonselling Employees 

All 

22 5 

10.5 

Men 

19.6 

11.5 

Women 

23 6 

9.2 

Mamed men 

19 0 

15.4 

Single men 

20.1 

9.7 

Mamed women 

24.2 

10.7 

Single women 

23.3 

9.0 

Length of service. 



Less than 1 year 

22.5 

12.3 

1-5 years 

20.5 

6.6 

Over 5 years 

24.6 

12.6 


Source: A. Kolstad. Employee attitudes m a department store. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1938, 22, 470-479. 


factors influencing employee results on the job. The four items that he found most 
closely related to morale among the selling employees were: (1) promotion of best- 
qualified persons, ( 2 ) encouragement to offer new ideas and suggestions, ( 3 ) under- 
standing of difficulties of job by superiors, and (4) help available to get results 
expected. The four items for the nonselling employees were: ( 1 ) help available to 
get results expected, (2) encouragement to offer new ideas and suggestions, (3) fair 
hearing — a square deal for grievances, and (4) promotion of best-qualified persons. 

A novel questionnaire technique has been proposed by Kerr (1948). This system 
not only guarantees anonymity, but also makes it unnecessary to do any writing or 
marking on the responses. The “Tear Ballot for Industry'' has eleven appropriate 
questions. Each question furnishes five answers, and all the person does in responding 
is to tear the appropriate arrowhead at the end of the answer. 

Weitz and Nuckols compared the direct and indirect question technique as used 
in a questionnaire (1953). As an example of the indirect approach the following 
question was used: “Approximately what percent of the agents in your company 
think that the training they received was good? 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 
100 percent." As an example of the direct approach the following question was 

used: “The training I received for my present job was poor; adequate; 

excellent," 

The authors found that the direct and indirect items conelated with each other. 
They found that both, to some extent, could predict the criterion which they used, 
that is, survival or continued employment. They also found that the direct items, 
in general, did a slightly better job of predicting survival, and so they see no ad- 
vantage in using the indirect question. 

The methodological controversy over the use of direct and indirect items as a 
S 3 ^tem of gathering data will of course continue. A review of all the literature in 
this connection indicates that there is as much evidence in favor of one as in favor 
of the other. Apparently the bias of the researcher enters into the situation. Both 
will continue to be used, the advantages and disadvantages of each should be care- 
fully considered in relation to the particular situation. 
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ATTITUDE SCALES 

The fifth and best method of formally measuring employee attitudes is through the 
use of attitude scales. As the name implies, an attitude scale is a kind of **psycho- 
logical yardstick*' which can be used to measure attitudes in a quantitative manner. 

There are a number of different techniques available for constructing good atti- 
tude scales. Also, attitude scales can themselves be grouped into different classes, 
depending upon their rationale. The following taxonomy is a useful one: 

1. Rating-Scale Instruments 

2. Scaled-Item Instruments 

a. Rank Order Scaling 

b. Paired Companson Scaling 

c. Equal Appearing Intervals Scaling 

d. Successive Intervals Scaling 

3. Cntenon-Group Instruments 

a. Likert Scale 

b. Error-Choice Scale 

4. Other Methods 

a. Guttman Scale 

b. Osgood Semantic Scale 

A detailed examination of these different types of scales is not possible here.-’ 
However, a brief discussion of each will be useful. 

RATING-SCALE INSTRUMENTS Appropnately named, these are simple scales which 
are given to a person to use to rate himself on a given attitude dimension. To illus- 
trate, suppose you wished to measure workers* attitudes toward their retirement pro- 
gram. One way of doing this would be to present each worker with a scale as shown 
below. 

-y- 100% 

— 90% 

— 80% 

70% 

60% 

Degree of favor- 

50% ableness toward 

retirement program 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

-^0% 

Please Indicate the degree to which you 
like your current retirement program by 
placing a check on the above scale. 

^ 3 The interested reader is referred to A. L. Edwards. Techniques of attitude scale constmc’ 
tion. Appleton-Centuiy-Crofts, New York, 1957, and J P. Guilford. Psychometric methods^ 
2nd ed. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1954. 
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The resulting rating is a single, global estimate of how favorable the worker is to 
the particular attitude object involved (in this case the attitude object was the 
retirement program). 

Some of the major advantages of this method of obtaining a person’s attitude are 
its simplicity and its ease of use. Its major disadvantages are the ease with which it 
can be faked (a person can easily falsify his attitude if he so desires) and its lack of 
specificity (it only gives a global assessment of the attitude without giving any 
more detailed information). 

SCALED-ITEM INSTRUMENTS The rationale of this attitude-measuring procedure is 
quite simple also. In sequence, it goes something like this. 

1. A large number of statements are obtained about the attitude object. If we 
wish to measure attitudes toward the retirement program, then statements might 
look like (a) “Our retirement program is excellent in most respects,” (b) “Our re- 
tirement program is hard on certain people,” or (c) “Our retirement program is 
hard to understand.” These statements can be gathered from any number of sources, 
such as the employees themselves or from general discussion sessions among the staff. 

2. Each item is scaled for '‘favorableness” The second step is to obtain a scale 
value for each statement which expresses how favorable that statement is toward the 
attitude object. Thus statement (a) above, which seems to be saving something nice 
about the retirement program, would probably end up with a high scale value, while 
statements (b) and (c), which are less flattering, would probably end up with lower 
scale value. 

In other words, this step is simply one of attempting to determine exactly how 
favorable each statement is toward, in this case, the retirement program. In Chapter 
7 several different scaling methods were discussed in connection with determining the 
relative merits (scale values) of individuals. These same techniques are applicable 
here. Thus one can use (1) the rank-order method, (2) the paired-comparison 
method, (3) the equal appearing interval method, or (4) the successive-interval 
method, depending upon one’s own preference. 

3. Selection of best statements for final instrument After all items have been 
scaled, the best items are selected for use in the final attitude measuring instrument. 
Statements covering the entire range of scale values are included, and statements 
where there was high agreement on the scale value are preferred. 

4. Use of instrument to measure attitudes. The final form of the instmment is 
now ready for use. The person responding to the attitude questionnaire is simply 
asked to check those statements with which he agrees. His score is the median scale 
value of the items wdth which he agrees. 

An example of such a scale is provided by Uhrbrock (1934) who has developed 
a scale to measure the attitude of employees. The items in it and the values assigned 
to each item are shown in Table 9.4. 

On this scale 3934 factory workers obtained an average score of 6.34. Ninety-six 
clerks averaged 6.84, and 400 foremen had an average score of 7.19. Care must be 
exercised in interpreting these results, lest one come to the conclusion that the attitude 
of the typical factory worker is exemplified by the statement “I think a man should 
go to the hospital for even a scratch, as it may stop blood poisoning.” After all, this 
statement has a scale value of 6.3 and is closest to the average of 6.34. But such a 
conclusion is of course foolish, because 6.34 is the average of the mathematical weights 
of all the statements checked by the employees. 
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Table 9.4 Statements Used in Uhrbrock*s Scale for Measuring Attitude of Em- 
ployees Toward Their Company 


Scale 

VdZuc Statement 


10.4 I think this company treats its employees better than any other company does. 

9.5 If I had to do it over again, Fd still work for this company. 

9.3 They don’t play favontes in this company. 

8.9 A man can get ahead in this company if he tries. 

8.7 I have as much confidence in the company physician as I do in my own doctor. 

8.5 The company is sincere in wanting to know what its employees think about it. 

7.9 A wage incentive plan offers a just reward for the faster worker. 

7.4 On the whole, the company treats us about as well as we deserve 

6.3 I think a man should go to the hospital for even a scratch, as it may stop blood 
poisoning. 

5.4 I believe acadents will happen, no matter what you do about them 

5.1 The workers put as much over on the company as the company puts over on them. 

4.4 The company does too much welfare work. 

4.1 Soldiering on the job is increasing. 

3.6 I do not think applicants for employment are treated courteously. 

3.2 I believe many good suggesbons are killed by the bosses. 

2.9 My boss gives all the breaks to his lodge and church friends. 

2.5 I think the company goes outside to fill good jobs instead of promoting men who 
are here. 

2.1 You’ve got to have ^'pull” with certain people around here to get ahead. 

1.5 In the long run this company vwll *'put it over” on you. 

1.0 The pay in the company is ternble. 

0. 8 An honest man fails in this company. 

Source: R. S. Uhrbrock. Attitudes of 4430 employees. Journal of Social Psychology, 1934, 5, 365- 
377. 

In fact, Uhrbrock reports that statements expressing a favorable attitude toward the 
company were checked by more than twice as many workers as checked the unfavor- 
able statements. In addition to finding that foremen had more favorable attitudes 
than factory workers, he found that this was true more of women than of men, 
and that employees who had worked for the company more than six years were 
slightly more favorably inclined than those with a shorter period of service. It will 
be noted that Uhrbrock finds a difference in attitude between males and females, 
whereas Kolstad does not. This is due to different samples, different levels of employ- 
ment, and other similar factors. 

CRiTERioN-GRomp INSTRUMENTS The third class of attitude-measuring devices con- 
sists of those which are constructed using the standard test construction (item-anal- 
ysis) procedures discussed in Chapter 2. This method also involves a sequence of 
events. 

1. Collection of items, (Same as previously discussed.) 

2, Item analysis (gainst a criterion. All items are examined to see if they dis- 
criminate si^ificantly between a group of individuals which is favorable toward the 
attitude object (Group F) and a group which is unfavorable (Group U). If the 
item does so discriminate, it is kept on the final scale. 
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The two major versions of this type of attitude scale are the Likert Scale and the 
Error-Choice Scde, A Likert item would look like this: 


(A) Our retirement program is excellent m most respects. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Indifferent 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Score 

for 

each 

alternative 


The person reads the item and then selects one of the alternatives. Each alterna- 
tive has a score or weight associated with it. A person's score on the final attitude 
scale is simply the sum of the weights of the alternatives he has checked. Weights 
are usually assigned so that high scores indicate favorable attitudes. 

The following example illustrates this method. Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Company (see Chapter 1) did a considerable amount of employee attitude meas- 
urement for its clients. As an example, for one such study (Stagner, Rich, and 
Britten, 1941) 94 statements were prepared based upon preliminary interviews with 
a sample of employees' discussions with management and upon general considera- 
tions based on experience. These statements were intended to cover ten specific 
areas: 


Area 


Statement 


The company 

1. 


2. 

Working conditions 

3. 


4. 

Pay 

5 


6. 

Benefits 

7. 


8. 

Future opportunities 

9. 


10. 

Personal satisfaction 

11. 


12. 

Organizational 

13. 

efficiency 

14. 

Supervisor 

15. 


16. 

Teamwork 

17. 


18. 

Communications 

19. 


20. 


Headquarters gives proper attention to divisional operations. 
Management adds equipment and facilibes as needed. 

The times for starting and ending our workday are satisfactory. 
Lunch facilities are adequate. 

The general plan for reviewing salaries and merit raises is good. 
My job pays what it should, compared with similar jobs in other 
divisions of the company, 

Hospital-medical-surgical insurance coverage is satisfactory. 

I have as much information as I need about the pension plan. 

If business goes well generally, I feel sure of holding my job. 
There is adequate provision here for developing employees for 
future supervisory jobs. 

I enjoy my work. 

My job gives me a chance to do those things I can do best. 

I always know who is in charge of my work. 

Higher-ups don't pass the buck if I go to them about decisions 
for problems. 

My supervisor lets me work things out in my own way. 

My supervisor is well-liked by the people who work for him. 

People get along well with each other m my section. 

In my section, people do not try to get ahead at another's ex- 
pense. 

I am kept informed on what goes on here. 

Other sections regularly tell us what we need to know about 
their work. 
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Employees responded by indicating: (1) definitely agree, (2) inclined to agree, 
(3) inclined to disagree, or (4) definitely disagree. All questionnaires were filled out, 
and anonymity was guaranteed. The results are presented m Figure 9.1. They com- 
pare the respondents who respond favorably in each of four categories- supervisory, 
nonsupervisor}^, in the company, and in other companies. 

The second major version of cnterion-group scales is the Error-Choice Attitude 
Scale, originally proposed by Hammond (1948). It is somewhat similar to the 
Likert Scale in that (1) the items are presented in multiple-choice format and 
(2) only items which statistically discriminate between high and low criterion 
groups are included on the final form. However, it differs from the Likert in one 
very important respect — it is disguised to look like a test of general knowledge 
rather than a test of attitude I 

Each item in an error-choice attitude scale asks a factual question and in- 
cludes usually two or four alternatives. The catch is that none of the alternatives are 
correct! Half are underestimates of the 'True” or correct answer and the other half 
are overestimates. The rationale goes something like this: 

1. Even though a person is given an item without the correct answer he is still 
forced to respond. That is, he is required to select one of the incorrect alternatives 
by the very nature of the test, even if he is reasonably sure that none of them are 
correct. 

2. When forced into picking an incorrect answer, the decision to overestimate 
or underestimate will be related to an individuaPs attitude. 

3. Thus by seeing if a person continually overestimates or underestimates on 
factual items one can measure attitudes. 

Perhaps an illustrative item would be helpful to demonstrate. Suppose one wants 
to measure attitudes toward women drivers. Suppose also that we know that there 
is no difference in the number of accidents experienced by female drivers and male 
drivers when frequencies are adjusted for amount of miles driven. We could then 
write an item which might look like this: 

The number of accidents per mile dnven for women is what ratio to the number of 

accidents per mile driven for men? That is, how much more often do women have ac- 
cidents than men after one adjusts for mileage? 

(a) 2 female to 1 male accident (4) 

(b) IVz female to 1 male accident (3) 

(c) 1 female to 1^ male accidents (2) 

(d) 1 female to 2 male accidents (1) 

What do you think would happen if this item were given to a random sample of 
100 men and 100 women? In all likelihood the men would get higher scores than 
the women, since they would be more apt to bias their responses toward (a) and 
(b), while the women would be more apt to select (c) or (d). 

T^e problem of faking on the attitude scale is virtually eliminated with the error- 
choice method, simply because the testee does not know his responses are being used 
to reflect his attitude. To him, it looks like his knowledge about driving and accidents 
is being measured — ^not his attitude toward women drivers. 

Weschler (1951) has demonstrated the use of this technique by constructing a 
test to measure attitude toward labor-management relations. While 24 of the items 
were real, 16 were of the error-choice type. An illustration of the type of question he 




J Employees 

J Employees in Other Manufacturing Operations 


Figure 9.1. Comparison of questionnaire category responses with data from other 
surveys. (Courtesy Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. From R. Stagner, J. Rich, 
and R. H. Britten. Job attitudes—^efense workers. Personnel Joumdf 1941, 20, 90-97.) 
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used is: “At present, the following percentage of people in the United States are 
entirely dependent upon ]obs and have \ery few savings- (a) about 55 percent, 
(b) about 85 percent/' (Note — correct answer is 70 percent.) 

OTHER SCALING METHODS Guttman (1950) has proposed a scaling method where 
the items have a special cumulative property. For example, the respondent who 
responds positively to the eighth item of a ten-point scale will have responded 
positively to all other seven items; similarly, the one who responds to the fourth 
item will have responded positively to only the first, second, and third. In a perfect 
Guttman scale, an individual's score bears a one-to-one relationship with his re- 
sponse pattern. In practice the construction of a perfect scale, using this method, 
has many difficulties because of the multiplexity of attitude dimensions. However, 
the scale does present an interesting methodological departure from the Thurstone 
and Likert methods. 

The final scaling method of attitude measurement to be discussed has been pro- 
posed by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum and is known as the Semantic Differential 
(1957). The method requires the respondent to rate on a scale of, let us say, four 
or six or eight points, the associate meaning of a series of descriptive polar terms. 
Examples of such polar terms are innumerable* rough-smooth, weak-strong, small- 
large, tense-relaxed, wet-dry, fresh-stale, cold-hot, fair-unfair, etc. 

A valuable reference for those interested in building attitude scales m this 
area is the work of Uhrbrock ( 1961 ) . He has gathered over 2000 short descriptive 
statements which have been given scale values. This material can serve as a source 
to those who need to construct such scales 


INDIRECT METHOD 

The sixth method of attitude measurement has been described as the indirect 
method (Weschler and Bernberg, 1950). It is intended to provide a more free 
rein of expression. The objective is to explore the “deeper levels rather than to 
deal only with the manifest verbal content " This method deliberately attempts to 
conceal the intent of the measurement and allows the experimenter to observe and 
measure without producing an effect on the attitude itself. Vaneties of techniques 
have been included within this category, word associations, sentence completions, 
or picture and story theme completion. 

Weschler has raised four interesting questions as a result of the indirect technique 
(1951) which point up the problem as to whether this is trickery or scientific 
method: (1) Do I have the right to investigate other people's attitudes? (2) Do I 
have the right to “deceive" (authors' quotes) people in order to get at their atti- 
tudes? (5) Do I have the right to report on new indirect attitude-measuring devices 
at a time when these can be used by unscrupulous politicians or by other selfish 
interests? (4) What is my responsibility for seeing that the findings which I report 
are properly interpreted? 

These are significant questions and must be answered. Admittedly, the answers 
reveal the authors' attitude — and without a survey. The answer is an unequivocal 
“yes" to question 1 — we have the right to investigate attitudes. The answer is “yes” 
to question 2, except that in our opinion the indirect method is not deception. The 
false answers willingly given by the respondents when direct techniques are used 
are the deceptions. As for question 3, we will always have unscrupulous politicians 
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and selfish interests, so why wait for Utopia in order to do worthwhile research? 
In answer to question 4, we believe that our research responsibility is great, but in a 
free society and with a press interested in circulation one may expect others to mis- 
interpret. This should not deter the scientist but rather should encourage him to 
communicate more directly with the public. 

The indirect method of measuring attitude is the newest development, is the most 
subtle, and conceivably has dangerous implications in the hands of the unscrupulous. 
Nevertheless, it is a technique and will be used. Little good can come from wishing 
that the H-bomb were not in existence. More good can come from knowing of its 
existence and trying to work within its framework of possible destmction. In a much 
smaller and possibly insignificant way, let us not hide our heads in the sands with 
reference to this technique of attitude measurement. 

Friesen (1949) has developed an incomplete sentence blank which is an attempt 
to standardize the indirect-method technique of measuring employee attitudes. A 
rather novel approach has been suggested by Baumgarten (1952). She has collected 
a large number of proverbs concerning human, labor, and social relabons. The 
testee selects those proverbs which he believes to be correct and incorrect. While 
this technique theoretically could evidence attitude, for the time being it has to be 
regarded as interesting and speculative. 

The Evans and Laseau (1950) research known as “My Job Contest” (MJC) 
conducted at General Motors is an example of research using the indirect method 
of attitude measurement. On the surface, this was a letter-writing contest on the 
topic “My Job and Why I Like It.” Five thousand pnzes were awarded, including 
such items as a Cadillac and other General Motors cars on down to rear-view 
mirrors. A tremendous amount of employee participation occurred — almost 50 
percent of the 297,401 eligible employees entered The letters varied in length from 
one hand-written sentence to twenty typewritten pages. About 700 letters were 
written in languages other than English. 

Management recognized that this served a greater purpose than merely a letter- 
writing contest. It presented the opportunity to analyze thematically the relatively 
unstructured reflections of employees. It was, therefore, an indirect method to meas- 
ure attitude. Analysis of the content of the letters resulted in establishing 58 themes 
and formed the basis for reporting to each division the findings about its employees' 
attitudes toward their job and related conditions. Although the analysis made use of 
rather exacting statistical techniques and recognized necessary procedural controls, 
it was communicated to management in an interesting and nontechnical manner. 
This is very important as a general principle. Too many industrial psychologists be- 
come so technical that they lose even their colleagues, let alone the management 
people who must understand and translate the findings into action. 


ATTITUDE SURVEYS AND THEIR APPLICATION 

Too often an attitude survey performed in industry, by whatever method chosen, is 
regarded as an interesting piece of literature that some people in management ought 
to read the first chance they get. This is money down the drain. Attitude survey 
results must be put to use and necessary changes introduced. 
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Executives must be prepared to face the real possibility that the attitudes they 
believe employees have may not coincide with actual employee attitudes. They must 
recognize feat this difference or the revelation of the unexpected is not a threat to 
personal integrity. 

Bradshaw and Krugman (1948) have proposed coupling attitude surveys with 
conferences. In one company they had a team of two members from each of six 
levels of management participate in a series of conferences. The conferences began 
prior to the interviews and continued for a discussion of the report findings. Within 
six monfes after fee completion of the survey, action had been taken on the follow- 
ing projects: a supervisory training program, a revision of promotion policies, a 
foreman selection program, a reorganization of personnel and work procedures in a 
major department, a revision of the suggestion system, and a program of providing 
employees wife various types of factual information. 

Baumgartel (1953) reports an interesting experiment which clearly shows that 
a discussion of attitude survey results leads to substantial positive change. The ex- 
penmental groups wife the feedback discussions had decidedly more favorable atti- 
tudes. The control group and the experimental group with no discussion remained 
the same. 


THE ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYEES VERSUS 
THE ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS 

A 1939 report in Personnel Joumd indicated clearly that employers and employees 
have different ideas on fee subject of morale. Table 9.6 shows the rank assigned to 
various morale factors by these two groups. 


Table 9.5 Rank Assigned to Morale Factors 


Item 

Employee Ranking 

Employer Ranking 

Credit for all work done 

1 

1 

Interesting work 

2 

3 

Fair pay 

3 

1 

Understanding and appreciation 

4 

5 

Counsel on personal problems 

5 

8 

Promotion on merit 

6 

4 

Good physical working conditions 

7 

6 

Job security 

8 

2 


Source: Employee Relations Bureau, National Retail Dry Goods Association. Your 
employer wants you to know him. Personnel Journal, 1939, 17, 357. 


Inspection of this table shows feat there is room for misunderstanding between 
fee two groups. Thus employees rate ‘‘credit for all work done” and “counsel on 
personal problems” as more important than employers do, whereas the latter rate 
fair pay and security as fee two most important items. It is also interesting to note 
feat both groups rate good physical working conditions as relatively unimportant, 
and yet a great amount of money is spent on such things as air conditioning, light 
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control, oil-absorbing floors, and music — and very little on attitude measurement. 
More will be said about this later; here it is necessary only to say that employers 
continually underestimate the importance of attitude on the assumption either that 
they know employee attitudes or that the attitudes of their employees are similar 
to their own. 

Not many studies of employer attitudes have been made; work is necessary in 
this field. Even though the content of this chapter might seem to justify the title 
''Employee Attitudes” rather than the one used, the title was chosen in order to 
drive home the point that not only can attitudes be measured by the six methods 
described, but these methods can be used to measure employer attitudes as well. 
The evidence indicates that both groups have attitudes toward each other that 
differ from their attitudes toward themselves. A clear exposition of this fact by a 
skillful technician would lead to greater mutual understanding. At the present time 
industry, as presented by employer and employee, lacks such insight. 

One of the rare studies of executive attitudes is Cherington and Bergen’s inter- 
esting report (1941) of the attitudes of 51 senior executives in a large company. 
Prior to undertaking a study of the attitudes of its employees and supen-isors, this 
company surveyed the attitudes of its 51 senior executives by means of a question- 
naire. Tlie questionnaire was “designed to bnng out specific attitudes toward the 
various points of relationships between superiors and associates, the plan of organiza- 
tion, and the effectiveness with which its various units had been coordinated, im- 
partiality of executives, compensation, fairness in selecting junior executives for 
promotion, the effectiveness of executive training, union relations, and the like.” In 
addition, the questionnaire was designed to measure the general morale of this 
group and their “total” attitudes toward their work and the company. The item- 
checking method of filling out the questionnaire was used, and precautions were 
taken to ensure anonymity. 

The results show that the most unfavorable specific attitude held by this group 
concerned their compensation. Over 50 percent felt that the salaries for their posi- 
tions were lower than those for other comparable positions in the company. Another 
source of dissatisfaction was the promotion procedure, as evidenced by the fact 
that less than one-third believed that the best man always received the promotion. 
These executives felt a strong need for a clear-cut organization plan and for more 
effective coordination of the various executives. Some respondents showed lack of 
any clear understanding of their own duties, responsibilities, and authority and 
those of their fellow executives. Only half of them believed that certain specialized 
departments — such as personnel, industrial engineering, and the laboratory — ^helped 
them in discharging their duties. Only half the group felt that they were really part 
of the management of the company. The group expressed a desire for more intensive 
executive training and a need for information which they were not getting — on 
plans, the company’s long-range programs, general business conditions, and develop- 
ment of labor relations in the company. 

The executives ranked ten selected personnel practices in the following order of 
relative importance: 

1. Fair pay 

2. Clear-cut definition of duties, responsibilities, and authonty 

3. Promotion on merit 

4. Credit for work accomplished 
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5. Job security 

6. Understanding leadership by superiors 

7. Adequate job instruction and related information 

8. Prompt and fair adjustment of grievances 

9. Fair layoff procedure 

10. Adequate retirement benefits 

Incidentally, the general morale of the group was good. A score of from 0 to 100 
was possible. The average was 77, with a range of 55 to 97. 

Two important points are revealed in this study. The first shows that there is 
room for misunderstanding because the employee's attitude and that of the employer 
differ. For example, an employee is not ordinarily inclined to think of senior execu- 
tives as being concerned about equality of salary. The average employee believes an 
executive earns so much money that such problems cannot exist for him. How 
often does an employee think of a senior executive as feeling a strong need for clear- 
cut organization and for a definition of duties, responsibility, and authority? How 
many employees realize that a senior executive may not consider himself part of 
the management of the company? The second point shows that the employer's im- 
pression of the employee's attitude is not well grounded. This study indicates that an 
executive projects upon the employee his own evaluation of the importance of 
money. Fair pay ranks first in the list of personnel practices. Similarly, in Fosdick's 
study the employers rank fair pay first. Yet Fosdick's study and other studies of 
employee attitude show that employees do not rank this first. The attitude toward 
money will be considered more fully later. Here it is presented merely as food for 
thought. 
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STUDIES 


The Hawthorne Studies are referred to because of their scope, significance, inclusive- 
ness, and design. They form an interesting model. Although these experiments were 
conducted years ago, the passage of time has allowed them to take on the flavor of 
a classic. In the authors' opinion they represent the most significant research pro- 
gram undertaken to show the enormous complexity of the problem of production 
m relation to efficiency. Just as Hugo Munsterberg in his Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency set the stage in 1913 for the work of psychologists in industry, so the 
Hawthorne Studies, earned on over a period of 12 years at the Haw^thorne Works of 
the Western Electric Company, can be considered as “starting the show." They 
were begun in 1927. 

In order to understand how these studies could pass from one type of experiment 
to another without the forced conclusions and forced pace of so many studies m this 
field, we need only quote Elton Mayo, professor of industrial research at Harvard and 
guiding star of the Hawthorne Studies. 

Researches of this type are usually impossible because of a foolish convention that in- 
stitutions engaging in industrial research are expected to “pay their way" or “earn their 
keep." This means, in effect, that any such institution, living from hand to mouth, is com- 
mitted to the futility of endless repetition of some former discovery. The interesting 
apergu, the long chance, may not be followed, both alike must be denied in order that 
the group may “land another ]ob." This confusion of research with commercial huckster- 
ing can never prosper, the only effect is to disgust the intelligent youngster who is thus 
forced to abandon the quest for human enlightenment ^ 

The series of experiments that comprise the Hawthorne Studies are significant 
because those responsible for the work were able to investigate many of the de- 
pendent variables found in human experimentation, especially those among workers. 
Ordinarily the assumptions made as to the independent variables preclude the pos- 
sibility of valid findings. Probably the most significant results of these studies are 
the fact that workers are affected by factors outside the job to an even greater 
extent than by those on the ]ob itself, and that they organize into informal social 
groups. These organizations take precedence over management-employee organiza- 
tions and determine production to as great an extent as do changes of a job-environ- 
ment nature. The disregard of “outside the job" factors and employee self-grouping 
has led many studies conducted by managemfent to erroneous conclusions. 

^ Reprinted by permission of the authors and publishers from F. J. Roethhsberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson Management and the worker — an account of a research program conducted by 
the 'Western Electric Company , Hawthorne Works, Chicago, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939. ^ 
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Although the Hawthorne Studies are not to be considered the acme of perfection 
or even a model, they nevertheless represent a vast improvement over all the other 
work that had been done in the field. It is for this reason that they are reviewed in 
their entirety m this chapter. The serious student of industrial psychology will gain 
from them a panorama of the field. He will be able to understand the need for 
experimentation, and he will see the difficulties of it. He will note that verbalisms are 
poor substitutes for facts. Further, he will acquire a sense of continuity. The Haw- 
thorne Studies show the complete interrelatedness of the various problems and 
demonstrate that changes in work environment, rest pauses, hours of work, hours in 
the working week, fatigue, monotony, incentives, employee attitudes, employee 
organization both formal and informal, and employee-employer relations are all 
intimately related. To treat them as if they were separate is to introduce such arti- 
ficiality as to make the setup unreal. 

The Hawthorne Studies can be conveniently divided into five major parts, one of 
which has two subdivisions. Each part is an outgrowth of the preceding one. In 
many respects each follows the other logically, but no one could have predicted the 
complex nature of the findings or the ramifications of procedure from the simple, 
unpretentious beginning. The five studies are referred to as: 

1. Experiments on Illumination 

2. Relay Assembly Test Room 

a. Second Relay Assembly Test Room 

b. Mica Splitting Test Room 

3. Mass Interviewing Program 

4. Bank Wiring Observation Room 

5. Personnel Counseling 


STUDY K EXPERIMENTS ON ILLUMINATION 

The first experiment on illumination was conducted in three selected departments. 
The work performed in one department was inspection of small parts; in the second 
department relays were assembled; and the job in the third was winding coils. For 
the control situation, all employees worked under existing lighting installations so 
that production could be measured. 

In the first department the various levels of average illumination intensity were 
3, 6, 14, and 23 foot-candles. The production of the workers varied without direct 
relation to the amount of illumination. 

In the second department the illumination intensities were 5, 12, 25, and 44 
foot-candles. Production increased, but not solely as a result of changes in illumina- 
tion. The third department showed similar results. The conclusions drawn **brought 
out very forcibly the necessity of controlling or eliriiinating the various additional 
factors which affected production output in either the same or opposing directions 
to that which we can ascribe to illumination” (Snow, 1927). 

Here, apparently, was a problem that was not as simple as it looked. A second 
experiment with more refined techniques was set up; it took place in only one de- 
partment and two groups of workers participated. These groups were equated for 
numbers, experience, and average production. The control group worked under 



relatively constant illumination. The test groups worked under three different illumi- 
nation intensities. The influence of any spint of competition (a factor not part of 
the experiment) was guarded against by having the two groups work in different 
buildings. 

This second experiment on illumination resulted m perplexing but enlightening 
results. Both groups increased production appreciably and to an almost identical 
degree. Since this experiment did not show what increase in production could be 
attributed to illumination, the third experiment was undertaken 

In this expenment further refinements in procedure were introduced. Only arti- 
ficial light was used, daylight being excluded. The control group worked under a 
constant intensitv' of 10 foot-candles The test group began with 10 foot-candles but 
the intensity was reduced by 1 foot-candlc per period until they were working under 
only 3 foot-candles This group of employees maintained efficiency to this point 
despite the discomfort and handicap of insufficient illumination. In a fourth experi- 
ment two volunteer girls worked m a light-controlled room until the intensity 
equaled that of ordinary moonlight. At this stage they maintained production and 
reported no eyestrain and less fatigue than when working under bright lights. 

The fifth and last of the illumination experiments was conducted with the girls 
who wound coils During this experiment there was no real change m production. At 
first the intensity of the lights was increased daily, the girls reporting that they liked 
brighter lights. An electncian then changed the light bulbs but kept the same 
intensity. The girls commented favorably on the increased illumination. In the last 
part of the experiment the illumination was decreased; the girls said that less light 
was not so pleasant. However, they felt the same way when the lights remained 
constant, even though the electrician was supposedly reducing the illumination. 

In most such experimentation the sponsors would have thrown out the evidence 
and the ''crackpots” responsible, it would have been considered a wild nightmare, to 
be repressed and suppressed Fortunately in this instance, although the specific 
problem was not solved, there was an awareness that more knowledge concerning the 
problems involving human factors was essential. The Relay Assembly Test Room, 
the second of the Hawthorne Studies, was the result. 


STUDY 2. REIAY ASSEMBLY TEST ROOM 

The initial purpose of this experiment, which lasted about five years, was to exercise 
more direct control over the many vanables that could have influenced the per- 
formance of the operators in the first study. 

In order to exercise greater control it was decided to use a small group of em- 
ployees in a separate room away from the regular working force. The task chosen was 
the assembly of small relays, because it is simple and highly repetitive (approximately 
500 a day), requires no machinery, and permits an accurate measure of production. 

Two expenenced operators who were friendly with each other were invited to 
participate; they in turn selected three other assemblers and the layout operator, 
who assigns the work and procures the parts. The situation was similar to that in 
the regular Relay Assembly Department except that in the regular department there 
was one layout operator for six or seven girls. The only other person in the room 
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was a man who had worked on the illumination experiment. He was to keep records 
of what occurred and create and maintain a friendly atmosphere. A special room 
was fitted out, but chairs, fixtures, and work layout were similar to those in the 
regular department. An accurate recording de\ice was added to the regular equipment 



Figure 10.1. Relay assembly test room operators. (See p. 311, 
footnote 2.) Photograph taken during Hawthorne experiment. 


so that it was possible to measure not only the number of relays assembled but also 
the time taken per relay. Temperature readings and humidity were recorded hourly. 
The girls took physical examinations every six weeks. 

A complete daily history was kept to give an accurate account of what went on 
in the test room as changes were introduced. The following is an excerpt from this 
history: 

Monday, June 13, 1927 
Operator lA. Said she was tired today. 

Operator 2A. Tired also and said her head ached. 

Operator 3. Was asked if she thought she did more, less, or about the same amount of 
work. Ans. “'More, Fm almost up to Operator 4 and I have a bigger relay.” 

Operator 4. ''I feel fine today, not tired or anything.” 

Operator 5, “'Fm tired today and sleepy.” 

Tuesday, June 21, 1927 

The foreman informed the group of their low activity for the past week. The weather was 
more favorable for work, cloudy and raining. 

Operator lA. ‘1 feel fine today. Just right for work.” 

Operator 2A. “Today is fine for work.” 

Operator 3. “I went to bed at 9 o’clock last night and feel O.K. today.” 

Operator 4. “I feel great today.” 

Operator 5. “A day like this is much better for work than yesterday.” 
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Study 2 started with six questions: 

1. Do employees actually get tired out? 

2. Are rest pauses desirable? 

3. Is a shorter working da\ desirable? 

4. What are the attitudes of employees toward their work and toward the company? 

5. What IS the effect of changing the type of working equipment? 

6. Why does production fall off m the afternoon? 

To answer these questions 13 test periods were introduced. 

The first test period made it possible to get an accurate measure of each girPs 
production under typical work conditions. The second test period attempted to 
determine the effects of a change in work place upon production. The third period 
introduced a change in the method of payment; the six girls were paid directly 
according to the output of their own group, whereas previously they had been paid 
on the basis of the production of the entire group of about 100 operators. 

In the fourth period two rest pauses of five minutes each were introduced. In the 
fifth, these rest pauses were increased to ten minutes. Period 6 had six rest pauses 
of five minutes each. In period 7 two rest pauses were given and a ''free midmornmg 
lunch” was added. The morning rest was fifteen minutes and the afternoon one was 
ten minutes. Penod 8 had working conditions similar to those in period 7, but the 
working day was a half-hour shorter. Penod 9 was the same as period 8, but the 
workday was shortened another half-hour. Period 10 returned to the conditions in 


Table 10.1 Relay Assembly Test Room Data 



Length 

Experimentd 

Experimental 

Percent Decrease 

Period 

in 

Conditions 

Working Hours 

from Standard 

Weeks 

of Work 

per WeekP' 

Working Hours 

1 

2 

Standard 

48 


2 

5 

Standard 

48 


3 

8 

Standard 

48 


4 

5 

Two 5-min. rests 

47.05 

1.9 

5 

4 

Two 10-min rests 

46:10 

3.8 

6 

4 

Six S-mm rests 

45 15 

5.7 

7 

11 

15-min. rest and lunch 





m morning 

10-min. afternoon rest 

45.40 

48 

8 

7 

Same as 7, but 4:30 




stop 

43:10 

10.0 

9 

4 

Same as 7, but 4:00 





stop 

40.40 

15.3 

10 

12 

Same as 7 

45:40 

4.8 

11 

9 

Same as 7, but Sat. 


12 


morning off 

41.40 

13.2 

12 

Standard 

48 


13 

31 

Same as 7 

45:40 

4.8 


« By “expenmernal working hours” is meant the total time lapse between the official starting and 
stopping time for the day (standard working hours), from which the time decreases due to the ex- 
perimental conditions of work listed above have been deducted. 
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period 7; that is, the day was one hour longer than m period 9 In period 11 the 
group went on a five-day week. Period 12 saw the group return to the conditions of 
period 3— -no rest periods, no free lunches, and a full 6-day work week. Period 13 
was essentially a repetition of periods 7 and 10 except that the operators furnished 
the morning lunch and the company supplied the beverages. 

The variation in conditions produced extremely interesting results The produc- 
tion of these girls climbed. Each test period had higher production records than 
the preceding one. Figure 10.2 and Table 10. P present the general results. 

However, to present the results of the second study m such an objective form as 
production records is to lose sight of the meaning and implications of the study. 
The important qualitative aspects will therefore be summarized. 

Periods 1 through 3 successfully accomplished the transfer of the girls from the 
factory to the test-room situation. A group formation began to take place among 
these girls. They were allowed to talk more freely, and the super\'isor’s role, as they 
had known it, changed. 

The second phase carried through four test periods and was mainly concerned 
with rest pauses. Although, on the basis of the data acquired, the experimenters 
believed that a rest period should occur somewhere between 9.30 and 10 a.m., they 
had no idea as to where to place the afternoon rest pause. In accordance with the 
general policy followed in the test room, the girls were consulted. The girls sug- 
gested that rest periods occur at 10 am. and 2 p.m. Some of their comments 
were as follows: 

Operator lA. Gee, that's the berries' It rests you to have five minutes like that. (To 3) Don't 

you like it? 

Operator 3. Yes, I do 

Operator 4. I like the rest penod, but I think one every hour would be better 
Operator 5. It rests you a little bit. 

Since output increased even though the rest period reduced the workweek from 
48 to 47:05 hours per week, the two rest periods were doubled, the workweek 
thereby being reduced to 46 TO hours. An immediate and definite rise occurred in 
the average output. At this point the girls expressed happiness over the increase in 
production and earnings but disagreed among themselves as to how to explain it. 
They also showed some apprehension as to whether they really would receive the in- 
creased earnings — one girl said, “We earn 80 percent but we'll only get 60 percent.” 
The girls were offered the opportunity of getting their increases once a month but 
did not like the idea, for they believed that the company would find some way to 
avoid paying them. The experimenters state that these fears were irrational and un- 
justified; they sound as if they were proud that the girls were willing to express 
such fears. Right then they could have realized that the bonus system of payment 
was involved and that there was distrust. In this expenment the bonus idea was 
dropped. The implications are important and should be noted. 

The girls were then put on six five-mmute rest pauses, although they were unani- 
mously in favor of two fifteen-minute periods. ITiey did not favor this workday 
even though the workweek was reduced to 45.15 hours. Topical comments were: 

2 Figs 10.1, 10.2, and 10.3 and Table 10 1 are reprinted by permission of the authors and 
the publishers from F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson Management and the worker 
— an account of a research program conducted by the Western Electric Company, Hawthorne 
WorkSt Chicago Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 
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"I m getting ^nuts^ on this job.” “I don't know what Fm doing.” feel "goofy' 
today.” ""I don't like these rest periods.” ""I just get started to work and then have 
to stop.” In period 7 the workweek was increased to 45:40 hours and a midmoming 
lunch was served. The girls favored this period. 

Analyzing individual production records during these first seven periods shows 
that operators 3 and 4 tend consistently to increase production. Operator 5 tends 
to maintain production consistently with only one spurt. Operators lA and 2A are 
similar in production. Their trend is downward in periods 2 and 3, nses m 4 and 5, 
and drops in period 7. These two girls had been doing lots of free talking and were 
considered antagonistic and uncooperative. They were finally replaced in the experi- 
ment. This is another important clue that was overlooked by the experimenters. 

The third phase of the Relay Assembly Test Room experiment was concerned 
with a shorter workweek (periods 8, 9, and 11). The three remaining periods (10, 
12, 13) were checks. The operators were given the choice of starting work a half- 
hour later or ending a half-hour sooner. They chose the latter unanimously. This 
brought the workweek down to 43:10 hours. Output did not diminish and the girls 
liked the shorter schedule. Some comments were: ""It's fine, and we still make our 
rate too.” ""I'll never get tired of it. Last night I had a whole streetcar all to myself.” 
""I like it.” In period 9 the workday was reduced another half-hour, the total work- 
week being 40:40 hours. Although the girls were in favor of a shorter working day, 
this was ""too drastic.” The total weekly output was lowered. The rate of output did 
not diminish, but the girls became quarrelsome. Operator 2, for example, scolded the 
other girls for not working hard enough. In penod 10 they returned to the full 48- 
hour week with two rest periods of fifteen minutes in the morning with free lunch, 
and ten minutes in the afternoon. They did not like it; they claimed greater fatigue 
and expressed disinterest in their increased earning capacity. It is interesting to note 
that this ""fatigue” was not mentioned in penod 7, which was identical. 

At this time the girls were given a questionnaire on health habits and psychological 
attitudes. They reported that they felt better in the test room but gave varied 
reasons. In answer to the question ""What do you think has made it possible for 
you to increase your earnings since you have been on the test?” they replied: 
""Greater freedom,” ""absence of bosses,” ""more personal attention,” ""opportunity to 
set one's own pace.” Further questioning brought out the fact that freedom from 
rigid and excessive supervision was the important factor in determining the girls' 
attitude toward work. In other words, rest pauses, a free lunch, a shorter workweek, 
and higher pay did not, in the minds of these girls, count for as much as freedom 
from such supervision. 

Period 11 introduced the five-day week with the same rest pauses as in period 7. 
The girls were paid the basic hourly wage for the hours not worked on Saturday. No 
, clear-cut drop in production was apparent; but since this period was dismpted by 
vacations, it is possible that it was introduced mainly as a ""marking-time” period 
for all concerned. This is unfortunate in view of the popularity of the five-day week 
now, but in 1928 this was not so prevalent. Again, the experimenters missed an im- 
portant clue. 

Period 12 returned to the full 48-hour week without rests. The girls were in- 
foimed that this period would last about three months and were asked to work in 
their normal fashion. Although the average hourly output dropped, total production 
reached the highest peak of any period. However, the girls took their own rest pauses 
during this period. They would eat candy and get thirsty, so they went to the drink- 
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ing fountain; in addition, there was much laughing and boisterous joking. The 
girls still liked the test room better because they could scream and have fun and 
because they had no bosses. Operator 3 at this stage told the test-room observer to 
“shut up.” 

In period 13 the rest penods were resumed. The girls furnished their own lunch, 
but the company furnished the tea. During this period it was observed that instead 
of antagonistic competition the girls worked toward a common goal. If one girl 
slowed up because she felt ill, the others would speed up. The total weekly output 
rose. 

Since a careful record of “personal time” taken by employees was kept through- 
out the expenment, there is clear-cut evidence to show that organized rest periods 
decreased this personal time but also decreased the workweek. For example, in 
periods 3 and 12 (no rest periods) personal time averaged fourteen minutes. In 
penods 7, 10, and 13 with twenty-five minutes of rest periods it averaged seven 
minutes. In other words, the working day was shortened by eighteen minutes instead 
of twenty-five minutes Physical examinations showed that the health of the em- 
ployees was not impaired during this study. Absenteeism for these six operators 
while working in the factory averaged 15 2 irregularities but dropped to 3.5 irregu- 
larities in the test room. This is most probably to be attributed to a change in em- 
ployee attitude. 

TTie girls liked the workweek with no Saturdays best of all. (Next they preferred 
the 4:30 p.m. stop with rest and lunch.) The experimenters report that it is doubt- 
ful if the girls would have been unanimous in their approval had they not been 
paid for Saturday morning off. The present writers do not understand the doubt 
on the part of the experimenters’ 

During the course of this experiment the girls' attitude toward those in charge of 
it changed continually. In the early stages there w'as apprehension and fear. This 
finally disappeared as a result of the fact that the girls were consulted and informed 
about the various stages. By period 13 they liked the test room and its pleasanter, 
freer, and happier working conditions. In other words, they preferred the lack of 
restraint and excessive supervision. The test-room observer was regarded as a friendly 
representative of management and not as a supervisor who “bawls us out.” 

Another change that took place was the solidifying of the group. Four of the 
girls started going out with each other and all of them helped the others with their 
work. They no longer worked as individuals. 

The experimenters were perplexed by the general trend toward increased pro- 
duction independent of rest pauses and shorter hours and by the improved mental 
attitude of the girls. Five tentative explanations were suggested to explain these facts: 

1. Improved material conditions and methods of work 

2. Shorter hours, which provided a relief from cumulative fatigue 

3. Shorter work periods, which provided a relief from monotony 

4. Wage incentive plan 

5. Changes in method of supervision 

■nie e^lanation was dismissed. T. N. Whitehead (1933), who analyzed the 
entire body of data, finds no conclusive evidence to support it. There were no signifi- 
cant correlations between physical conditions and production. The second and third 
^lanations were dismissed after careful examination of the daily work curves of 
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the operators. There was no evidence that these curv^es resembled fatigue curves, 
and only one operator's work curves showed a resemblance to the monotony curve. 

In order to establish the truth or falsit}^ of the wage incentive as an explanation, 
two minor studies were made These were knowm as the Second Relay Assembly 
Test Room and the Mica Splitting Test Room. The original Relay Assembly Test 
group had a change of environment as well as of payment, whereas the Second 
Relay Assembly group had only a change of payment. Five expenenced operators 
were put on a payment basis similar to that of the original group but were kept in 
the factory. This group increased production almost immediately by 12 percent 
and they continued at this level; but when they went back to the original method of 
payment there was a drop. These facts were interpreted by the experimenters to 
mean that (1) the formation of a small group to determine piecework earnings was 
an important factor in the Relay Assembly group and (2) subsequent rises in test- 
room production could not be explained in terms of this factor alone. A very im- 
portant point is that the morale of the entire department was shattered. The other 
operators wanted similar consideration (and possibly the chance to earn more 
money). Because of the friction in the department, this experiment had to be dis- 
continued. 

In the Mica Splitting Test Room experiment the basis of wage payment remained 
at the same individual piece rate, but changes in working conditions similar to 
those in the test room were made. The pnmary purpose was to study the eflEects 
of the change in payment m the test room. Five operators took part m the experi- 
ment; two were selected at random and they chose the other three. Their production 
rose an average of 15 percent in 14 months. In the Second Relay group production 
rose 12 percent and the Relay Test Assembly Room rise in output averaged 30 
percent. It can be assumed that 1 5 percent is the maximum that can be attnbuted 
to a change in financial incentive; the remainder must be attributed to other factors. 
The experimenters presented two conclusions based upon the evidence: 

1. There was absolutely no evidence in favor of the hypothesis that the continuous 
increase in output in the Relay Assembly Test Room during the first two years could be 
attributed to the wage incentive factor alone 

2 The efficacy of a wage incentive was so dependent on its relation to other factors 
that it was impossible to consider it as a thing in itself ha\ mg an independent effect on 
the individual. Only in connection with the interpersonal relations at work and the per- 
sonal situation outside work, to mention two important vanables, could its effect on 
output be determined. 


By period 13 the experimenters realized that they had not studied the relation 
between output and fatigue, monotony, etc., but had performed a sociological and 
psychological experiment. By trying to control variables they had introduced a new 
one, a social situation that involved changed attitudes and interpersonal relations. 

The chief result of years of work had been to demonstrate the importance of 
employee attitudes. For management, however, there were other practical results, 
'rtey introduced rest pauses on a wide scale. They began to question many assump- 
tions they had previously made, and they realized the errors of oversimplification. 
They saw that one could not predict the effect of a single factor if it were part of 
a total situation. They also realized the importance of gaining more knowledge 
about employee attitudes; this led to Study 3. 
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STUDY 3. MASS INTERVIEWING PROGRAM 

Study 2 allowed the surmise that a relation existed between employee morale and 
supervision. It was believed that an improvement in supervision would improve 
morale. Since there was a dearth of facts on how to improve supervision and the 
matenal that was available was highly opinionated, it was decided to interview the 
employees in order to secure information. The Relay Assembly Test Room experi- 
ment showed that the employees were exceedingly disparaging about the supervision, 
whereas management had believed that the supervision, especially in this depart- 
ment, was good. This raised the possibility either that management knew little 
about what constitutes good supervisory methods or that they knew nothing of the 
employee attitudes on the subject. Thus, in this experiment the emphasis shifted 
from a study of changes in environmental work conditions to a study of human 
relations or of attitudes concerning human relations. 

The Relay Assembly Test Room also showed that as the girPs attitudes improved 
toward each other, their work, the supervisor, and the company, their production 
increased. In other words, their morale afEected their production. The company 
had been conducting supervisor training courses, and it decided that instruction 
in improving employee morale should be part of this course. Five meetings were 
planned, but two sessions made it clear that no factual data were available for this 
purpose. Consequently, as has been said, it was decided to interview the employees. 

The interviewing program was launched in the inspection branch, in which 
about 1600 workers were employed. Three men and two women supervisors were 
chosen to conduct the interviews; they were told that the purpose was to gain 
information about employee attitudes, not to spy on supervisors or anyone else. 

The first interview was conducted as follows: 

1. Each interviewer was assigned a certain territory to cover. From the foreman 
of each department in his territory he was to obtain a list of the employees^ names. 

2. When the interviewer was ready to start interviewing in any department, it 
was recommended that he first go to the foreman in charge and make his presence 
known. 

3. It was recommended that the interviewer select the man he wanted to inter- 
view because otherwise the supervisor might be tempted to give him all his ''prob- 
lem cases first. However, the interviewer was to cooperate with the supervisor 
so that the operation of the department would be interfered with as little as possible. 

4. The interviewer was to ask the supervisor's advice about where the employee 

should be interviewed--whether away from the job or on the job, (Subsequent 
e^erience showed that it was usually advisable to interview an employee away from 
his work. Thereafter it was recommended that the interviewer ask the department 
chief for a bench or desk where he could conduct the interviews without interrup- 
tion.) ^ 

5. The interviewer was to make sure that the necessary arrangements were made 
for paying the employee his average earnings for the time consumed in the inter- 

^ view. 

6. In his contacts with supervisors the interviewer was to be careful not to betray 
l3ie confidence of any employee and to refrain absolutely from discussing the con- 
tent of the interviews with the supervisors. 

7. Only a few employees from any one location were to be interviewed on the 
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same day, so that the work of the department might go on normally and without 
undue confusion or curiosity ^ 

The following careful instructions with regard to approaching the employee and 
conducting the interview were also given the inter\iewers: 

1. Whenever possible, the employee was to be formally introduced to the inter^ 
viewer by the supervisor. Inter\iewers were not to inter\iew emplojees whom they 
knew, because the accjuaintance might influence the employees^ comments. 

2. When the interviewer and employee were seated and ready to proceed with 
the interview, the employee was to be told the interviewer’s name again. 

3. The interviewer was to explain to the emplovee the purpose of the interview^ 
i.e., why any comments, either favorable or unfavorable, that the employee cared to 
make about his supervisors, working conditions, and )ob w'ere being solicited. 

4. The employee was to be told how the interviews would be used, for example, 
any complaints he had about working conditions would be investigated together 
with those of the other employees, and, as far as practicable, remedial action would 
be taken. The manner in which the matenal gathered from the interviews was to 
be used in supervisory training conferences was also to be explained. 

5. The interview^er was to make clear to each employee that the interviews would 
be kept strictly confidential; i.e., the employee could tell the interviewer anything, 
no matter how bad it was, without getting m trouble himself or getting his super- 
visors or his co-workers in trouble. The interviewer was to explain that no names 
or company numbers would appear on any records and that the people who read 
the interviews or heard them read would not be told who the employee was or 
where he worked. Anything the employee said which might identify him with his 
supervisor would be deleted from his interview. 

6. The employee was to be told that the company was as much interested in the 
things he liked as in those with which he was dissatisfied and which he thought 
needed to be corrected. 

7. The interviewer was to take almost verbatim notes as the employee talked. He 
was to explain to the employee that he was wnting down what was said word for 
word so that there would be no possible chance of misrepresenting or forgetting 
anything. (At first it was thought that taking notes might make the employee 
reluctant to talk, but this was found not to be true.) 

8. The interviewer was to be sympathetic and a good listener and to let the em- 
ployee know that he was really interested in his problems and complaints. 

9. Strict care was to be taken to express no agreement or disagreement with the 
complaints the employee made. The interviewer was to let the employee know that 
he himself was in no position to judge the correctness or incorrectness of what the 
employee was saying. 

10. The interviewer was not to inform the employee of the nature of the com- 
plaints made by other employees. 

11. The interviewer was not to give the employee advice as to what he should 
do. In rare cases he might advise an employee to see his supervisors, or tell him 
about the various benefit plans, the Hawthorne evening school, or similar things. 
However, the interviewer was not to hesitate to offer encouragement to any employee 
if he thought it would do him good, 

12. The interviewer was to write up the interview under six headings. The opinions 
of the employee were to be divided first into three categories: working conditions, 

8 Ibid. 
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supervision, and job. Each of these headings was to have two subclassifications, likes 
and dislikes.^ 

The reaction of the employees to this program was generally very favorable. A 
typical reaction was, **lt is a good idea to interview the operators, as they may have 
something in their minds that they want to talk over with someone and this gives 
them a chance to do it.'’ Another type of reaction was, “I never really thought this 
interviewing amounted to very much, but since you explained it to me I see where 
I can tell you something that may help in the supervisors’ conferences.” Other 
reactions were illustrated by still another type of response: ''Now maybe some of 
the people will take a hint and learn that they have not been doing the right thing, 
especially some of these underhanded bosses. I hope they get their share of this.” 

Some employees attributed changes in conditions to the interviews when in reality 
the only change that occurred was in the attitude of the person interviewed. For 
example, one woman believed that the food in the cafeteria was better Some em- 
ployees, on the other hand, believed that management would make no changes at 
all; a few were very suspicious. 

Naturally, one should expect all types of reactions to an interviewing program, 
and this was no exception. The success or failure and the final total reaction depend 
entirely upon whether the employees understand and endorse the real purpose and 
whether ihe company’s actions conform to it. Because in this instance they did, 
it was possible to obtain a tremendous amount of information that could not have 
been secured in any other way. Not only was employee reaction favorable, but the 
reaction of the supervisors was also. One quotation illustrates this: “Did you go 
to the last conference we had? Say, they are getting to be good. You know, I am 
getting a lot of help from them. I am learning to see the operator’s viewpoint of 
things, and really believe I am learning to do my job much better by attending these 
conferences.” 

Another outstanding aspect of this part of the Hawthorne Studies was its flex- 
ibility. The program was expanded and the method of conducting interviews under- 
went drastic changes as the facts became known. Although originally the interviews 
were not meant to be of the questionnaire variety, there nevertheless was a typical 
way of beginning each interview and during its course specific points were covered 
by direct questions. 

At conferences it was reported that employees often discussed irrelevant topics, 
that is, irrelevant from the point of view of the subject matter the interviewers were 
to cover — supervision, worldng conditions, and the job. Since this happened fairly 
frequently, it was decided that these discussions were not irrelevant at all. Analysis 
showed that direct questions put the employees in a “yes or no” frame of mind, 
often impeded the progress of the interviewer, and inhibited the spontaneous 
expression of their real convictions. 

As a result, the interview procedure was changed to the indirect method. The 
employee had considerable freedom in choosing his own topic at the start of the 
interview and the interviewer allowed him to continue to talk. This change in 
technique resulted in an increase in the average length of the interview from a 
half-hour to one and one-half hours. The material on which the report was based 
also increased from two and a half to ten pages. When the program was suspended 
because of the depression, 21,126 employees had been interviewed. 

The ramifications of the various phases of the interviewing program were many. 
The interviews had a real effect on the company’s supervisor training courses. It 
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provided management with a list of complaints about specific emironmental condi- 
tions that could be investigated. Data concerning employee attitudes and opinions 
were made available on a large scale. It was also found that the employees benefited 
psychologically merely as a result of being inteniewed. 

However, certain perplexing problems arose as a result of the program. For ex- 
ample, employees reacted differently to the same surroundings. Thus some expressed 
satisfaction with the same thing that others considered unsatisfactory*. Comments 
during the interview were expressed as cither fact or sentiment, but often no 
distinction was made in the mind of the person being mteniewed. In other words, 
the employees were reacting to a personal situation on the basis of their pre\'ious 
social conditioning. Further, they were responding as part of the social organization 
of the group m which they worked and in relation to their position in this group. 

The program showed that such items as wages, hours of work, and ph\sical con- 
ditions could not be considered as factors in themselves. Instead they should be 
considered as earners of social values They could be understood only through the 
acquisition of information about the individual's position or status in the group 
in which he worked and in the company as a whole. Thus the meaning assigned 
to wages, hours of work, locker rooms, etc., varied according to the employee's 
position in the group, the group attitude toward the specific item, and his relations 
with people outside the job. 

From this it followed that information should be obtained not only about the 
individual's attitudes and opinions but also about the social groups that existed. Evi- 
dence acquired in this phase of the study indicated that these groups, about 
which management knew' nothing, could exercise considerable control over the w'ork 
behavior of the individual members. Restricted output, which often occurs in in- 
dustry, was found to exist in the plant. Hints indicated that it w’as probably the 
result of the formation of social groups and the resulting pressures There was also 
some evidence of the development of informal personal leadership in these groups. 
The existence of this type of leadership w'as not recognized by management, even 
though it was likely to be as important as any other factor — in some cases more so 
— in the group's acceptance or rejection of management's regulations. It was in this 
setting that the fourth study was begun. 


STUDY 4. BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 

This part of the Hawthorne Studies attempted to obtain more exact information 
about social groups wathin the company. The preceding study had progressed from 
the proposed guided interview to a more intensive t\'pe of unguided interview,^ and 
then to a series of interviews with one person. In it, the emphasis was on obtaining 
information from large numbers of employees. The last phase of the program 
pointed to the need to go back to a study of the Relay Assembly Test Room type, 
in which information of an intensive nature would yield data on the social groups 
in existence. The reports of two of the interviewers will serv'e as a good introduction 
to the fourth of the Hawthorne Studies. 

They [the employees] firmly believe that they will not be satisfactorily remunerated 
for any additional work they produce over the bogey, or that if they do receive more 
money it could only be for a brief period, at the end of which the job would be rerated. 
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Because of the belief that rates many ultimately be lowered if output is too great, there 
seems to be a tacit agreement among the members of this group to limit their production 
to the bogey requirements on each operation. Seldom do they exceed the bogey by a 
large margin Most of the work is turned out in the morning in order that they can ''take 
it easy” dunng the latter part of the afternoon. When questioned as to whether or not 
their earnings would be greater if they turned out more work, they claimed that the differ- 
ence, if any, would be negligible because the percentages made by the other groups tend 
to pull theirs downward To this general scheme all their attitudes and behavior are 
related 

The leader in this group is one of the two group chiefs, undoubtedly a very significant 
factor in giving the group a strong feeling of secunty This supervisor. A, was at one time 
on the bench in the same group which he now supervises, but he refused to allow the 
change to alter his relations \Mth the men From observing the group one can hardly draw a 
line between supervisor and employees. It is obvious that he is very popular with them; no 
one has any adverse cnticism to make of him He is very close to the men, keeping them 
well informed at all times as to the group standing in the department, i e., relative per- 
centages, rates, output, etc When asked why they consider him a good supervisor, his 
men replied with such statements as "He knows his stuff,” "He's fair and impartial,” 
"He’ll go to hell for you and make sure you get plenty of work.” In short, all their state- 
ments implied a firm conviction that this group chief w'ould protect their interests. By 
way of contrast, while A was on sick leave, another supervisor, B, took over the group. 
Toward B the employees expressed strong antagonism B is an older man, further removed 
from the interests and sentiments of his subordinates He is not quite trusted by the men 
and commands very little respect. As one employee sized him up, "When he bawls you 
out, he IS more ner\'ous than you are ” This group is only vaguely conscious of the other 
supervisors in the department, m fact, a confusion of the supervisory ranks is quite evident. 
For example, C, a section chief, has held the same position for a number of years; but the 
men cannot figure out what position he holds in the department, who reports to him, or 
what his duties are 

An attitude common to this group, but existing in varying degrees of intensity, may 
be characterized as a lack of ambition and initiative and a complacent desire to let well 
enough alone. Most indifferent is their attitude toward advancement, referring, of course, 
to promotion or higher-grade work Whereas it is usual m any group to find several 
employees stnving to improve their position, here only one or two seem to be interested. 
The others merely say, "All we are here for is the old pay check.” Sometimes they speak 
of the department as the "Old People’s Home” because, quoting one man "The fellows 
get in here and don’t seem to want to get away Take a fellow like me I have been on 
this job ten years If I was transferred out, I would have to start all over again and I would 
have a pretty tough time.” 

In their group life they are congenial and happy-go-lucky. This is obvious not only dunng 
rest penods but also while they work Side play is frequent, and good-natured bantenng 
constantly flashes back and forth. During rest penods everyone either plays cards or stands 
by as an interested spectator, and in these games rivalry is always keen but congenial. 
Several of the newer men express the consensus of opinion by describing their associates 
as "a swell bunch of guys.’’^ 

Another investigator reporting on a different group tells a different story. 

A says B gets mad because he (A) does too much work: "B sometimes tries to do as much 
as I do, and whenever he can’t make it he gets mad and swears about it. Then he will go 
over to some of the others and say that I am trying to kill the bogey,” The girl assemblers 
in the group tell A that he should not stand for the treatment he gets from the group 
chief. They tell him he does the most work and gets the least recognition. 

5 Ibid. 
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A mistrusts D because D represented himself as a sort of a supervisor to A and took 
the easy jobs when A first came to work here He is not friendly with E because E does 
favors for everyone but him. His friends are an old man, G, and the girls. When B was 
called to the office because his production was too low, A told him it was his own fault. 
B then said, ^Whatl Do you expect us to come dovm here and slave?’^ 

B IS 36 years of age, a rather stocky, well-built, athletic type. Although he supports his 
father and mother, their dependence apparently serves to accentuate his own manhood. 
He says that the supervisors are all satisfactory. He knows them well because he has worked 
here so long He takes a senior position in the group and gets along well with everyone 
but A. His attitude toward A is indicated by the incessant “kidding” to which he sub- 
jects him He attributes to himself all the best characteristics of vinle manhood and 
attnbutes to A feminine characteristics He says that A is an hermaphrodite. He demon- 
strated in the first interview how A swings his hips and cames himself like a woman B 
thinks that A works hard because he is “dumb,” and that nobody likes A because he does 
so much. He explains that A sits all by himself ( in reality he sits next to B ) , and nobody 
will talk to him, so all he can do is work from the first whistle to the last. B was once 
offered a position as supervisor which he refused.® 


The need for a more systematic inquiry resulted in the selection of 14 male 
operators who were to work under standard shop conditions. These workers were 
observed and interviewed over a period of six and a half months; the study was 
terminated when work ceased because of the depression. This group of men were 
reluctantly assigned to a separate room. By this time the researchers knew that such 
a change is often of importance; however, it made possible better control of the 
study. The observer was stationed in the room; he was to assume the role of a 
disinterested spectator but was not to set himself off from the group. He adhered 
strictly to the following rules: (1) Give no orders and in no way demonstrate 
authority. (2) Do not take part in arguments. (3) Do not enter into conversation 
or seem overanxious to hear about what is going on. (4) Never violate confidences 
of employees. 

The observer was asked to note the formal organization of supervisor and em- 
ployees, and also all informal groupings of the men. Further, he was to observe the 
interrelations of these two types of organizations. The interviewer did not enter 
the test room. His function was to gain insight into the workers’ attitudes, thoughts, 
and feelings, whereas the observer was to describe the actual verbal and overt 
behavior of the group. Working thus together, these two were to gather data from 
this group concerning the department, the company, and the community. 

The workers in the Bank Wiring Observation Room study consisted of three 
groups: nine wiremen, three soldermen, and two inspectors. Each did a specific task 
but necessarily collaborated with the others. This department was chosen because 
it met such criteria as (1) the sameness of the task; (2) exactly determinable out- 
put; (3) shortness of task (one minute required); (4) work pace determined by 
operator; (5) assurance of continued worlq (6) the ease of removing the group 
as a unit from the department; (7) the experience of the operators. T^ese criteria 
were similar to those used in the Relay Assembly study, but from this point on 
there was a difference. 

The men were invited to cooperate in the study. The first week they worked or 
appeared to be working all the time. They were cautious toward the observer. When 
they complained to him about poor lighting, he told them that he had no authority 
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and suggested that they refer all complaints to their supemsor It was three weeks 
before the men started to relax and beha\e more as they did in their regular depart- 
ment. It was learned that these men did not think that either the group chief or 
the section chief had much authority. Tlie foreman spent little time in the room 
so they were relatnely free from authority. 

The system of payment was a complicated wage incentive plan that had been 
instituted to promote efficiency by encouraging production, it was also believed to 
be a fair means of apportioning employee income. It was soon found that this wage 
plan was not working. The workers defined a day's work as the complete wiring of 
two units and either they stopped before quitting time or they paced themselves 
to last out the day. No uniform explanation or reason was forthcoming for this 
definition of a day’s work by the men, but it completely invalidated the incentive 
plan, as the follo^^ang conversations prove 

WORKER 2 (After claiming that he turned out more work than anyone else in the group ) 
They [his co-workers] don’t like to have me turn in so much, but I turn it in anyway 

(In another intemew.) Right now Fm turning out over 7000 a day, around 7040 The rest 
of the fellows kick because I do that They want me to come down They want me to come 
down to around 6600, but I don’t see why I should If I did, the supervisors would come 
in and ask me what causes me to drop like that. I’ve been turning out about that much for 
the last six months now and I see no reason why I should turn out less There's no reason 
why I should turn out more either 

WORKER 3 No one can turn out the bogey consistently Well, occasionally some of them do. 
Now since the layoff started there’s been a few fellows down there who have been turning 
out around 7300 a day They’ve been working like hell I think it is foolishness to do it 
because I don’t think it will do them any good, and it is likely to do the rest of us a lot 
of harm 

INTERVIEWER Just how do >ou figure thaP 

WORKER 3' \\’'ell, }ou see if they start turning out around 7300 a day over a period of weeks 
and if three of them do it, then they can lay one of the men off, because three men working 
at that speed can do as much as four men working at the present rate 
INTERVIEWER And you think that is likely to happen? 

w^ORKER 3 Yes, I think it would. At present we are only scheduled for 40 sets ahead In 
normal bmes we were scheduled for over 100. If they find that fewer men can do the w'ork, 
they’re going to lay off more of us When things pick up they w’lll expect us to do as much 
as we are now. That means the} will raise the bogey on us You see how it works? 
INTERVIEWER You say there is no incentive to turn out more work If all of you did more work, 
wouldn’t }ou make more money? 

WORKER 4* No, we wouldn’t They told us that down there one time. You know, the super- 
visors came around and told us that very thing, that if we would turn out more work we 
would make more money, but we can’t see it that way Probably what would happen is 
that our bogey would be raised, and then we would ]ust be turning out more work for the 
same money. I can’t see that 

WORKER 5’ There’s another thing, you know the fellows give the fast workers the raspberry 
all the time. Work hard, try to do your best, and they don’t appreciate it at all. They don’t 
seem to figure that they are gaming any by it It's not only the wiremen, the soldermen 
don’t like it either. . . . The fellows who loaf along are liked better than anybody else Some 
of them take pride in turning out as little work as they can and making the boss think they’re 
turning out a whole lot. They think it’s smart. I think a lot of them have the idea that if you 
work fast the rate will be cut. That would mean that they would have to work faster for the 
same money. I’ve never seen our rate cut yet, so I don't know whether it would happen 
or not. I have heard it has happened in some cases though. 
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WORKER 6: (Talking about a relative of his who worked in the plant.) She gets in here early 
and goes ahead and makes up a lot of parts so that when the rest of the girls start m she's 
already got a whole lot stacked up. In that way she turns out a great deal of work. She's 
money greedy That's what’s the matter with her and they shouldn’t allow that. All she 
does IS spoil the rate for the rest of the girls 
INTERVIEWER How does she do that? 

WORKER 6* By turning out so much. When they see her making so much money, they cut 
the rate. 

WORKER 7* There's one little guy down there that turns out over 7000 a day. I think there's a 
couple of them. And we have to put up with it ^ 

The men devised various means of controlling production. Name calling and minor 
physical punishment were two of the more common ways of restricting output. 
Workers who produced too much were nicknamed ''Slave,” "Speed King,” or "Phar 
Lap” (a champion race horse of that year). They were also "binged.” A "bing” is 
a very hard blow on the muscles of the upper arm. The one who is hit never pro- 
tests but is allowed to "bing” back. 

The men's concept of their average daily production was reflected in rather con- 
stant weekly production figures. The men achieved this constancy by reporting 
more day-work allowances than they were entitled to. In addition tihey sometimes 
reported more — or in some cases less — ^production than they had actually turned out. 
The primary reason for this was to gain group acceptance. 

Three men always reported more work than they actually produced and two 
reported less; the others varied their reports. A comparison of morning and afternoon 
production showed that the faster men slowed down in the afternoon, whereas the 
slower men worked at a more even pace. Briefly, the findings were that the men 
were restricting production in accordance with their definition of a working day, 
thus nullifying the validity of the wage incenbve plan. Interpersonal relations appar- 
ently were more important than the wage incentive. 

The group chief had certain difficulties. In the first place he had to handle the 
day-work claims of the men. These claims were made to justify being paid at an 
hourly rate rather than on a production basis. Company rules allowed such claims, 
and they could be made for any number of reasons. The group chief had either 
to accept these claims as justifiable or be arbitrary in rejecting tiiem. He chose to 
accept them and thereby gained the good will of his men. It would have been 
difficult to prove any of the reasons given as being incorrect or unwarranted. 

Another problem was job trading. The only excuse for this was physical incapacity, 
as when a solderman developed a sore finger. Determining how sore a “sore” finger 
has to be made this a difficult claim to dispute. Thus the group chief was sympa- 
thetic to his men and steered a middle course, and he, in turn, was popular with 
them. During this study he was demoted because of business conditions and a 
group chief with greater seniority took over. The new one placed great stress on 
conduct and efficiency. The men thought that he was exercising more authority than 
was vested in him, and they did not admit his authority merely because he exercised 
it. Certainly the first group chief with his leniency received more cooperation than 
the second one. 

The next representative of management was the section chief, and since he super- 
vised a number of groups he was never in close contact with any one group at all 
times. His function was more managerial, and he was considered to be more "in the 
7 Ibid. 
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know” than the group chief. Even though the men argued freely with him, they 
regarded him as having more authont}^ than the group chief The assistant foreman, 
next in the management hierarchy, was listened to with respect, but the men never 
argued with him. If they disliked what he said, they waited until he left to voice 
their opinions. The relations of the assistant foreman to the group were pleasant. 
The foreman was called the “old man.” When he came in, conversation stopped and 
no one knowingly broke any of the rules. The men showed apprehension while he 
was present. 

Considering the management-employee situation, it was apparent that although 
communications traveled down in the form of orders, the two first-line supervisors 
were likely to be questioned. But there was a gap in communications on the way 
up from employee to foreman. Consequently the foreman and top management 
were unaware of the reasons for the failure of the financial incentive. The fact that 
the men reacted differently from the way it had been assumed they would made the 
incentive plan ineffectual and was something the supervisory organization could not 
remedy. 

The relations among the employees were especially interesting. The men worked 
according to “their standard” of production, but in addition they talked, argued, 
played games, matched coins or indulged in other forms of gambling, formed 
cliques, took sides, traded jobs, shared candy, insulted one another by belittling 
nationality and religion, and helped one another in their work. They nicknamed 
each other “Runt,” “Shrimp,” “Jumbo,” and “Goofy.” Their conversation ranged 
from work to women to horse racing. In short, they did many things together, in 
addition to working. 

The connector wiremen, even though their rates might be the same as the 
selector wiremen were paid, represented the “elite.” Going on connectors was a step 
forward, whereas being put on selectors was regarded as a demotion. The wiremen 
occupied a social position above the soldermen. Job trading between them originated 
most often with a request from the wiremen. The soldermen wore goggles which 
they resented, and the wiremen demonstrated their superiority by expressing dis- 
approval when the soldermen did not wear them. Lowest was the truckman, who 
transported materials. He was the butt of much horseplay. 

The inspectors belonged to a different group. They were responsible to a different 
set of supervisors. They were not an integral part of the group and were considered 
outsiders. 

A subtle manifestation of status appeared in the way the men dressed. The 
foreman and assistant foreman wore coats and vests. The section group chiefs wore 
vests but no coats. The men wore neither coats nor vests. When the men reported 
for interviews they did not put on their coats, but the inspectors put on both coats 
and vests. 

During lulls in activity the men played games. It was interesting to note that two 
groups always formed. Group I consisted of four wiremen, a solderman, and an 
inspector. ITiis group usually gambled. Group II, not as completely set, consisted 
primarily of one solderman and three or four wiremen. They preferred “binging.” A 
solderman, a wireman, and the other inspector were isolates, that is, not in either 
group. These groups or cliques carried over from games to job trading, quarrels over 
opening and closing windows, and friendships and antagonisms. Furthermore, Group 
I regarded itself as the superior or “front-room” clique. They felt that their talfcs 
were on a higher plane, they ate chocolates rather than “junk,” and they were less 
boisterous. 
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A diagrammatic summary of the internal organization is shown in Figure 10.3. 

There were four mam determinants of clique membership. (1) you should not 
turn out too much work (rate busting); (2) you should not turn out too little work 
(chiseler), (3) you should not tell a supervisor am thing that would harm an asso- 
ciate (squealer), (4) you should not act ofEciousljf (this applied to inspectors and 
group chiefs as well as workers). 



This intricate social organization sensed to protect the group both inside and 
outside. Control inside was obtained through ridicule, sarcasm, and “binging.” 
Protection outside W'as afforded by excessive day-work claims and constancy of 
production. It has already been noted that management knew nothing about the 
group and its attitudes toward production and management rules until this phase 
of the study uncovered it. All companies, large and small, have such a setup and 
under usual conditions they have no way of knowing about it. 


STUDY 5. PERSONNEL COUNSELING 

The Personnel Counseling study was not begun until four years later, because of 
the depression. However, these four years allow^ed for an appraisal of the vast sig- 
nificance of this series of unique studies in industry'. The Experiments on Illumina- 
tion showed that there was nothing resembling a close relationship between a change 
in physical environment and production. The Relay Assembly Test Room with its 
continuous rise in production, regardless of the changes, showed the importance 
of employee attitudes toward job, supervisor, and home. The Mass Interviewing Pro- 
gram not only brought about improved methods of interviewing but ^Iso uncovered 
much data on specific attitudes, as when it showed that similar situations and con- 
ditions could be sources of satisfaction to some and dissatisfaction to others. The 
suggestion of a group formed by the workers led to the Bank Wiring Observation 
Room study, with its findings on the jntncacies of informal organization and the 
ways in which this affects production and supervisory relations. It also showed^ the 
breakdown in the flow of communication from employee to management; manage- 
ment was free to give orders but completely in the dark as to how they were finally 
received. 

Since all four studies indicate both a lack of accomplishment in really promoting 
employee relations and the importance of this work, the fifth study may be regarded 
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as the culmination of the experimenters’ efforts to bring this important area into 
focus. There were two objectives. The first was to have a nonauthoritative and 
impartial agency interview employees to diagnose their problems and work with 
supervisors on their methods of supervision. TTie second was to improve the method 
of communication within the company, in view of the ample evidence indicating 
that it was lacking in certain situations when the social organization conflicted with 
the managerial organization. The plan was put into operation with the announce- 
ment that “personnel men” would be assigned to the departments and would be 
around to talk to the employees. The program, which was generally accepted, led 
to improvement in three fields: personal adjustments, supervisor-employee relations, 
and employee-management relations. In several cases there were obvious improve- 
ments in personal adjustments. Employees showed changes in personality, and free- 
dom from anxiety and other forms of behavior that might be diagnosed as psycho- 
neurotic. The personnel counselors were helpful in making the supervisors see their 
problems with less emotion and more understanding. Finally, the reports helped 
management to a better understanding of employee behavior and sentiment so that 
policies could be formulated that would result m less friction between management 
and workers. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE HAWTHORNE STUDIES 

The Hawthorne Studies are significant because they represent an honest and con- 
certed effort to understand employees, instead of approaching the problem only from 
the managerial point of view of increasing “efficiency” on an economic level. More- 
over, they are interesting because they are a type of experiment which is rarely 
performed in industry. TTiey do not try to define a response as the result of the in- 
troduction of change; they recognize that it is a result of the specific change plus 
the employee’s attitudes, his social situation on the job, and his previous attitudes 
as determined by his personal history and background. 

The Hawthorne Studies have been discussed fully because they are important 
to industrial psychology. They are not to be considered as the “ideal” experiment 
or the acme of perfection. There are many reasons for being critical and even for 
calling the researchers naive. For example, it may be that the end product, personnel 
counseling, is merely a substitute for a real need of employees to organize. It may 
be that the vast difference between the Bank Wiring Observation Room and the 
Relay Assembly Test Room results was caused by the fact that one group was male 
and the other female. Evidence from other sources indicates that women regard 
supervisors as more important than do men, and they are also more tolerant toward 
work conditions, possibly because they often look upon their job as a temporary 
stopgap until marriage or child-raising. Further criticisms are avoided lest the 
wrong impression be created. The Hawthorne Studies can be considered as the com- 
ing of age of industrial psychology just as Miinsterberg’s work might be considered 
its birth. 

There are many reasons why this series of experiments deserves careful study. 
Although the studies are old when compared with contemporary literature, they are 
nevertheless as timely now as when they were first conducted. Many of the findings 
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tend to be rediscovered and in many instances the newer data are not so adequate 
— ^for example, on the importance of employee attitude and the existence of in- 
formal employee groups and their controls on production. Similarly, the relation 
of hours of the workweek to production and the fact that a shortening of the work- 
week does not necessarily curtail total production rings a modem bell. Also, one 
must mention that increasing the financial incentive does not alwavs increase pro- 
duction. These are only a few of the findings that are still not believed in many 
quarters. 

However, above and beyond the generalizations based upon the findings are the 
tremendous implications for research. Too often under the guise of research are the 
thinly veiled attempts to gather data that conform to existing know'ledge and to 
prove the point that the researcher or investigator sets out to prove. Predetermined 
conclusions discourage the real search for knowledge. The Hawthorne Studies sought 
conclusions and the experimentors w^ere not afraid to go m the directions indicated 
by the data. Their research was not “directed."’ 

Important indicators of the value of any research undertaking are the questions 
raised as a result of the knowledge acquired. Meaningful questions must often aw^ait 
the answering of questions on a more simple level. Many college professors recognize 
the value of their presentation in relation to the questions asked as a result of 
what has been learned. 

The significance of the Hawthorne Studies can be understood not only in relation 
to their findings but also because they are an outstanding example of research that 
was not steered to predetermined conclusions and because they raised questions 
that otherwise might not have been asked. 
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MOTIVATION 
AND WORK 


Work is a highly complex phenomenon in our present stage of technological develop- 
ment. To understand work we need to recognize this, rather than assume an over- 
simplified push-button concept. Work may be a task, a duty, or an accomplishment. 
It may be mental, physical, or both. It may be repetitive or creative. Further, it may 
be drudgery or personally rewarding, and its results may be obvious or subtle. Its 
end product is often evaluated differently by different people. In other words, work 
takes on different shades of meaning, and most important is the intrinsic meaning 
that it has for the individual performer and the group with whom he identifies. 

Regardless of its meaning, work cannot be considered apart from the individual 
who performs it. His motives, experiences, and social interrelations with his family, 
company, and community must always be considered. 

To strip work of these attributes is to reduce it to the mechanics of an auto- 
matic machine, and this cannot be done if we are to understand its meaning. Work 
has an economic aspect and a mechanical aspect, but it also has a psychological 
aspect. Attempts to overlook this last characteristic result in an oversimplification 
leading to misunderstanding. 

The view that specific incentives will encourage increases in production has not 
always been substantiated in fact, even though management has often attempted 
to spur production by such offenngs and has often attributed production increase to 
them. Throughout the years production has increased for many reasons in addition 
to the particular incentives ofered — and sometimes in spite of them. 

Industry has generally overlooked the complexity of human motivation and has 
erroneously oversimplified a highly complex phenomenon. Since the psychologist is 
especially concerned with understanding an individual through his motives and has 
acquired a body of knowledge m this field that often differs from the layman's 
knowledge, it is necessary to review briefly, from the psychologist's point of view, 
what is known about motivation at the present time. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF MOTIVATION 

The one thing that psychologists know is that an individual rarely if ever behaves 
or responds in a situation as a result of a single motive. They clearly recognize the 
complexity of human behavior and understand that a person often does not know 
the true reason for his behavior. Because of this complex behavior, an individual is, 
in many instances, unpredictable. 
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A major error in industry has been the oversimplification of the concept of moti- 
vation. Too often since Taylor's time (see page 575) it has been assumed that the 
primary reason that people work is to make money. This is both absurd and un- 
questionably false. Man in industry is just as complex as man in any other phase 
of life, and any attempt to reduce his behavior to a single system of motivabon must 
result in artificiality and narrowness. Man has many motives, and unless 'we recognize 
the part played by each one we cannot possibly begin to understand his behavior. 

When the psychologist talks about motivation, he is concerned with stud}4ng the 
individual with respect to ever-changing physiological conditions and a multitude of 
previous experiences. Because of these two factors, physiological changes and pre- 
vious experiences, it must be recognized that mobvation may stem from within an 
individual or from factors acting on him from the outside. Furthermore, these two 
categories are not mutually independent; on the contrary, they interact at all times. 

The simpler motives originating from physiological imbalance within an organism 
are generally known as hunger, thirst, oxygen need, the need for rest and sleep, 
curiosity, and sex. A good many motives act on the individual as a result of the 
multitude of his experiences; these are in large part determined by the social pressures 
of the society in which he lives. Although these social motives are sometimes given 
only vague and indirect expression, they nevertheless must be recognized as just 
as important as the so-called simpler motives if we are to be successful in under- 
standing why man behaves the way he does. Gregariousness, self-assertiveness, ac- 
quisitiveness, the desire for prestige, and the desire to conform are only a few of 
the many social motives that act on man^ 

In the integration of the behavior of any normal individual at any one moment 
many motives are present. The particular behavior that results will depend in part 
upon the physiological imbalance of the individual and also upon the pressures of 
society. For example, a man may have a craving for steak, but if his religion has 
told him not to eat meat on Friday, he may not eat it. Thirst can be satisfied most 
easily by water; but the influence of advertising results in our drinking the many 
“colas,” or even alcoholic beverages that are likely to affect our emotional behavior 
and that actually have little to do with satisfying the original thirst drive. While it 
is true that a certain amount of the sex drive is physical, the prohibitions, inhibi- 
tions, and repressions are determined so completely by the pressures of society as 
to lead some people to recommend that young people go in for athletics and take 
long walks rather than think about this dnve. 

Motivation is truly complex. Different forms of behavior are sometimes similarly 
motivated. A desire to be outstanding or to acquire prestige may cause one person 
to write a book; another may decide to achieve this by dressing effectively, another 
by marrying well, and still another by remaining single. The next person may decide 
to fulfill this desire by acquiring wealth. We can go down the list of all the different 
ways of behaving to achieve this one end. All these different forms of behavior may 
lead to the same amount of success by achieving the same end. The converse is also 
true. Different motives may sometimes result in one form of behavior. Thus a person 
may write a book because he wants to acquire wealth or gain prestige or have an 
opportunity for self-expression or creativeness. 

To complicate matters further, people often do things without being aware of 
the basic motive or motives involved. The person who is fired may honestly believe 
that the foreman was biased, instead of realizing that the reason for dismissal is in- 
efficiency. Giving “good” rather than “real” reasons for behavior is known as 
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rationalization^ a d^iiamism of which there are many examples. Sublimation, pro- 
jection, identification, and compensation are a few of the forms of behavior in which 
the real motive is unknown to the individual. The neurotic does not generally un- 
derstand why he really is neurotic, although he may know that he is neurotic. A 
psychotherapist is needed to help him understand the basic motives compelling the 
particular form of aberrant behavior. 

The vocabulary of motivation is large. Such terms as motive, purpose, desire, 
goal, preference, perception, attitude, and incentive all have their place. Regardless 
of the individual word applied at any given moment, a person is likely to have a num- 
ber of motives, drives, incentives, desires, wishes, and purposes operating at the 
same time. Whether they are consciously present or are unconscious, many of them 
act upon the individual simultaneously. It is therefore safe to expect a normal person 
to be in conflict some of the time. A child trying to decide between candy and ice 
cream is in conflict. An employee who wants to tell the boss off but also wants to 
keep his job is in conflict. An employer who must decide whether to sell an over- 
supply of a commodity at a loss or hold it a little longer is likewise in conflict. 
Furthermore, a decision once made does not necessarily resolve the conflict. 

Drives or motives vaiy in strength not only from one individual to the next but 
within the same individual at different times. Sometimes the immediate goal is at 
cross-purposes with the distant goal, even though both are desirable. Of course if 
we could know all there is to be known about the various motives that operate both 
within the individual and from the outside and, further, if we could know the 
relative strength of these drives at the particular moment, we could predict be- 
havior accurately. But since present-day knowledge m psychology has not reached 
this stage, predicting behavior is extremely difficult. The factory worker may work 
overtime or not, depending upon whether he believes he needs a rest, has a date, 
wants to ‘'get in good” with the supervisor, needs the money for food or clothing, 
or works just for the sake of earning money. Intimately tied up with motivation are 
man's various emotions; fear, anger, joy, or just no feeling at all will also enter into 
his decision on how to answer the boss's simple question* “Will you work overtime 
tonight?” 

A man on a job never works in the vacuum of his job. Therefore, man's conflict 
in industry is just as real and just as complex as a conflict that a psychologist or 
psychiatrist studies in the office. The decision to strike, to quit the job, to ask for 
a salary raise, to talk back to the boss, or to argue with a coworker rarely if ever 
results from a single motive, regardless of the fact that the employee, when requested 
to explain his actions, may give a single reason. Known or unknown to him at that 
time are the consequences of satisfying the various physiological needs and the social 
drives operating in the situation and in him. 

Young people can be expected to act differently from old people; if they act in 
the same way, it is usually because of different motives which occupy different rela- 
tive positions. Married workers will act differently from unmarried workers. Men 
will act differently from women on a job because they have different motives, or 
motives of different relative strengths. 

The production manager of a large factory employing young women once com- 
plained of the high turnover rate, despite the fact that job security was offered and 
the company had the proud record of never having dismissed a single employee for 
lack of work. In addition, it paid fair competitive wages and offered many induce^ 
ments such as bonuses, music, good lunches for 35 cents, and other things. The 
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company was considering the possibility of introducing psychological tests to reduce 
the labor turnover. In this case it does not appear that such tests would decrease the 
turnover to any appreciable extent, although they might be useful in shortening 
the training period and thus be moderately helpful. Labor turnover here is a reflection 
not of the girls ability or the company’s practices; it is a function of the fact that 
this firm employs young women who have many reasons for leanng a job, including 
the possibility that they may have a greater desire to marr\^ than to continue working. 
Perhaps hiring men or older women would reduce the turnover. This illustration is 
not to be interpreted as a bias for or against hiring young women. Since this factory' 
is very successful despite its high turnover, it might be that a change in its personnel 
policies would create other problems such as modification of the wage structure or 
changes in the method of supervision. 


MASLOW'S THEORY OF HUMAN MOTIVATION 

One way of defining motivation is to talk in terms of a particular state of the in- 
dividual — a state of imbalance or disequilibrium — as defining a motivated person. 
The person is motivated to correct any such imbalance, that is, he seeks some way 
of obtaining relief. Thus one might talk of a motivational cycle as a process having 
three distinct parts. 

1. Need or motive a state of physiological or psychological imbalance 

2. Response of motivated behavior an action directed toward alleviating the imbalance 

3. Goal, that which has to be obtained to reduce the imbalance — the ob]ect of the motivated 
behavior 

Psychologists interested in motivation have spent considerable time discussing 
different types of needs. Maslow (1943) has proposed an interesting theory concern- 
ing human needs and their effect upon human behavior. He suggests that human 
needs may be classified into five different groups or classes: 

1. Physiological needs. These are the basic needs of the organism such as food, water, oxygen, 
and sleep. They also include the somewhat less basic needs such as sex or activity. 

2. Safety needs: Here Maslow is talking about the need of a person for a generally ordered 
existence in a stable environment which is relafavely free of threats to the safety of the 
person's existence. 

3. Love needs. These are the need for affectionate relations with other individuals and the 
need for one to have a recognized place as a group member — ^the need to be accepted 
by one's peers 

4. Esteem needs: The need of a stable, firmly based self-evaluation. The need for self-respect, 
self-esteem, and for the esteem of others. 

5. Self-actualization needs. The need for self-fulfillment. The need to achieve one's full 
capacity for doing. 

The important thing about Maslow’s Theory, however, is not so much his classi- 
fication system as it is in the fact that he considers these five need classes to form 
a ‘‘hierarchy of needs" structure. That is, it proceeds from very basic needs (groups 
1 and 2) to a cluster of higher, social needs (groups 3, 4, and 5). 
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The hierarchy concept is critical to Maslow, since his basic premises are that: 

1. The behavior of any person is dominated and determined by the most basic groups of 
needs which are unfulfilled. 

2. The individual will systematically satisfy his needs, starting with the most basic and 
moving up the hierarchy. 

3. More basic need groups are said to be prepotent in that they will take precedence over all 
those higher in the hierarchy. 


RESEARCH ON MASLOW^S MODEL 

Although Maslow first proposed his hierarchy in 1943, it was only in recent years 
that industrial psychologists attempted to determine its appropnateness as a model 
for studying motivation m the business firm. The major contribution to the research 
on Maslow's model in an industnal setting has been by Porter at the University of 
California. He and his coworkers have published a number of research studies which 
are of sufficient importance that a brief summary of each will be presented. 

STUDY 1 In his first study Porter (1961) administered a survey to 64 bottom-level 
managers (foremen) and 75 middle-level managers from three different companies. 
The questionnaire contained 15 items designed to provide information about five 
different motivational need classes which were denved from Maslow. The 15 items 
and their need categones were: 

I. Security needs 

1. The feeling of secunty m my management position 

II. Social needs 

2. The opportunity in my management position to give help to other people 

3. The opportunity to develop close friendships in my management position 

III. Esteem needs 

4. The feeling of selfesteem a person gets from being in my management position 

5. The prestige of my management position inside the company (that is, the regard 
received from others in the company) 

6. The prestige of my management posibon outside the company (that is, the regard 
received from others not in the company) 

IV. Autonomy needs 

7. The authority connected with my management position 

8. The opportunity for independent thought and action in my management position 

9. The opportunity in my management position for participation in the setting of 
goals 

10. The opportunity in my management position for participation in the determination 
of methods and procedures 

V. Self-actualization needs 

11. The opportunity for personal growth and development in my management position 

12. The feeling of self fulfillment a person gets from being m my management position 
(that IS, the feeling of being able to use one's own unique capabilities and realize 
one's potentialities) 

13. The feeling of worthwhile accomplishment in my management position 
Items specific to two or more need categories 

14. The pay for my management position 

15. The feeling of bemg4n-ihe~know in my management position 
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Note that Porter added an additional category’ of autonomy needs and also did 
not include any questions dealing with physiological needs Each respondent was 
asked to indicate for each item: 


a. How much of the characteristic is there now connected with your management position^ 

b. How much of the charactenstic do you think should be connected with your management 
position^ 

c. How important is this position characteristic to you? 

Thus, a typical item looked like this on the questionnaire: 

The feeling of self-esteem a person gets from being in my management position: 

a How much is there now? (min) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (max) 

b How much should there be? (mm) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (max) 

c. How important is this to me? (min) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (max) 

Porter then defined need fulfillment as the difference between how much there 
should be and how much is now connected with management position [part (b) 
minus part (a)]. He then looked at both need fulfillment and importance scores as 
shown in Table 11.1. 


Table 11.1 Summary of Relative Need-fulfUlment Deficiency and Need Importance 
Within Management Levels 



Bottom Management 

Middle Management 

Need Categories 

Relative 

Deficiency 

Relative 

Importance 

Relative 

Deficiency 

Relative 

Importance 

Security 

Social 

Esteem 

Autonomy 

Self-actualization 

moderate 

small 

large 

large 

large 

large 

moderate 

small 

moderate 

large 

small 

small 

small 

moderate 

large 

large 

moderate 

small 

small 

large 


Source; L W. Porter. A study of perceived need satisfactions in bottom and middle management 
jobs. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1961, 45, 1-10. 


PortePs conclusions were as follows (1961, pp. 9-10): 

1. The vertical location of management positions appears to be an important vari- 
able in determining the extent to which psychological needs are fulfilled. 

2, The greatest differences in the frequency of need-fulfillment deficiencies between bot- 
tom- and middle-management positions occur m the esteem, security, and autonomy need 
areas. These needs are significantly more often satisfied in middle than m bottom manage- 

Higher order psychological needs are relatively the least satisfied needs in both bot- 
tom and middle management. 
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4. Self-actualization and security are seen as more important areas of need satisfaction 
than the areas of social, esteem, and autonomy by individuals m both bottom- and middle- 
management positions. 

5. The highest-order need of self-actualization is the most cntical need area of those 
studied, m terms of both perceived deficiency in fulfillment and perceived importance to 
the individual, in both bottom and middle management This need is not perceived as 
significantly more satisfied at the middle-management level than at the bottom-manage- 
ment level. 

STUDY 2 The second study in the senes (Porter, 1962) was a much more com- 
prehensive sur\^ey in that the questionnaire (minus items 14 and 15) was distrib- 
uted to a nationwide sample of 6000 managers and executives. Usable returns were 
obtained from 1916 of these. Table 11?2 shows a summary of the findings. 

Note that all the values in Table 11.2 are positive. In other words, in all cases 
the respondents seem to feel that there should be more opportunity for these needs 
to be fulfilled than actually existed. The vertical level of position within manage- 


Table 11.2 Ranks of Mean Deficiencies in Need Fulfillment for Five Need Cate- 
gories Within Subgroups of Respondents: Five Management Levels by Four Age 
Groups 


Management 

Level 

Age 

Group 


Need Categories 


Security 

Social 

Esteem 

Autonomy 

Self 

actual- 

ization 

President 

20-34 





■ 

__ 



35-44 

3 

2 

4 

5 

1 


45-54 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 


554- 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Vice-President 

20-34 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 


45-54 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 


554- 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Upper-Middle 

20-34 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 


45-54 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 


554- 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Lower-Middle 

20-34 

4.5 

4.5 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


45-54 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 


554- 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Lower 

20-34 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

3.5 

5 

3.5 

2 

1 


45-54 

— 







554- 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: L. W. Porter. Job attitudes in management: I. Perceived deficiencies m need fulfillment 
as a function of job level. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1962, 46, 375-384. 
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ment had a strong relationship to the degree of percened satisfaction of the three 
high order needs. Also, the needs of self-actualization and autonomy were con- 
sistently regarded as the least fulfilled needs at all levels of management. 

STUDY 3 In the third study Porter (1963a) examined the same data obtained in 
Study 2, looking this time at need importance rather than need fulfillment. He 
found that higher level managers placed more emphasis upon self-actualization and 
autonomy needs than did lower level managers There were no significant differences 
due to managenal level for the other needs. (See Table 11.3.) 


Table 11.3 Ranks of Mean Importance for Five Need Categories Within Each 
Subgroup of Respondents 


Management 

Level 

Age 

Group 



Need Categories 


Secunty 

Social 

Esteem 

Autonomy 

Self 

actual 

ization 

President 

20- 34 












35-44 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 


45-54 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 


55+ 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Vice-President 

20-34 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


45-54 

35 

3.5 

5 

2 

1 


55+ 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

Upper-Middle 

20-34 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


35-44 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


45-54 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 


55+ 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Lower-Middle 

20-34 

5 

4 

3 

2 

r 


35-44 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 


45-54 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 


55+ 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

Lower 

20-34 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 


35-44 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 


45-54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


55+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: L. W. Porter. Job attitudes in management* II. Percened importance o£ needs as a function 
of job level. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1963, 47, 141-148. 


STUDY 4 All the above studies examined either need fulfillment or need im- 
portance as a function of a person's vertical location in an organization. In his 
fourth study Porter (1963b) looked at these two motivational constructs as a 
function of horizontal differences among managerial positions, viz., line versus staff 
jobs. He divided his managers into three groups: line managers, combined line and 
staff manag<=*t 5 , and staff managers. 
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His results showed the following: 

1. Line managers perceived greater need fulfillment than did staff managers. 

2. Largest need-fulfillment differences occurred in the need for esteem and for self-actualiza- 
tion. 

3. Line and staff managers did not differ on the importance they attached to each type of 
need except for the autonomy need, which staff managers found more important. 

4. Differences due to horizontal organizational stracture are smaller than those due to 
vertical orgamzabonal stmcture. 

STUDY 5 In the next study. Porter (1963c) examined need fulfillment and need 
importance as influenced by the size of the organization to which a manager be- 
longed. Here he found that at the lower levels of management smaller company 
managers were more satisfied (had greater perceived need fulfillment) than were 
large company managers. However, just the reverse was found to be true at higher 
levels of management! Here Porter found that managers in large companies were 
more satisfied than small company managers. Size of company was found to have no 
bearing upon perceived need importance. 

These findings are extremely interesting and important. As Porter states ( 1963c, 
p. 387): 

There are good reasons for presuming that organizational level might have an inter- 
action effect on size in relation to job attitudes. For example, a worker at the bottom 
of a large organization has a much larger superstructure of organization levels and of sheer 
numbers of people above him than does a similar worker in a small company. In effect, 
the worker in the large company has more bosses above him and has less absolute influence 
on his work environment than does the worker in the small company. However, at the other 
end of the hierarchy — ^top management — ^the picture should be reversed, A top manager in 
a large company controls or “bosses” more people than a top manager in a smaller or- 
ganization, and hence has (or should have) more absolute influence in the work situation. 

To the extent that this analysis of the interaction of size of organization and level of 
position within the organizational hierarchy is correct, it would lead to the following 
hypothesis, the higher the organizational level, the relatively more favorable will be the 
job attitudes of individuals in large organizations compared with those of individuals in 
small organizabons. 

SUMMARY OF MASLOW’S THEORY 

The work of Porter in applying the Maslowian need structure as a frame of refer- 
ence for furthering our understanding of management in industry cannot be over- 
emphasized. It marks one of the most meaningful developments in many years. 
Hopefully, Porter or others will extend the research to types of organizations other 
than business firms. For example, one might hypothesize that different kinds of 
organizations such as military, educational, religious, etc., might produce quite dif- 
ferent findings than were obtained with the business-firm people. 


VROOM'S THEORY OF HUMAN MOTIVATION 

Recently Vroom (1964) has proposed a theory of human motivation which, al- 
though quite general in form, takes as its context the individual in the world of 
work. It is probably the first such attempt at formal motivation h^ding'^ 
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in industrial psychology. Vroom has drawn very heavily on the work of the great 
social psychologist, Kurt Lewin. Like Lewxn, Vroom uses the basic concept of 
vdence as a key notion. He defines valence as ''the attractiveness of a goal or out- 
come.” Another definition is "the anticipated satisfaction from an outcome"' 
(Vroom, 1964, p. 15). 

Vroom then outlines two propositions (Vroom, 1964, pp. 17-18). 

Proposition 1 The valence of an outcome to a person is a monotonically increasing 
function of the algebraic sum of the products of the valences for all other outcomes and 
his conceptions of its instrumentality for the attainment of these other outcomes. 

Proposition 2. The force on a person to perform an act is a monotonically increasing 
function of the algebraic sum of the products of the valences of all outcomes and the 
strength of his experiences that the act will be followed by the attainment of these 
outcomes. 

Proposition 1 may be thought of as follows: The desire (valence) for any par- 
ticular objective (outcome) on the part of an individual is directly related to the 
likelihood (instrumentality) that the objective will m turn lead to other subsequent 
objective of given desirability (valence). Consider a young man who joins the Navy 
right out of high school. His valence for joining the Navy might be thought of as 
being a sum of his feelings about all the outcomes (both good and bad) that are 
apt to result from this action, each being weighted by its anticipated probability. 
Thus, he knows he will have to postpone his college education (p= 1.00), a fact 
which may disappoint him. Yet he also knows he may have more pleasant duty 
than if he were to be drafted (p = 0.80), a fact which may please him very much. 
The combination of an 80 percent chance for something of very high valence con- 
trasted to a 100 percent chance for something of moderate negative valence may 
result in an overall positive feeling or valence about joining the Navy at this time in 
his hfe. 

Proposition 2 simply states that the greater the valence of any outcome, the more 
apt is a person to take action. In the case of our young man who intuitively (or even 
unconsciously) "computes” his valence toward joining the Navy, we assume that 
the higher the overall valence of this act the greater the force acting upon him 
to join. 

EVIDENCE FOR VROOM'S MODEL 

In the following chapter considerable research is examined relevant to the specific 
topic of job satisfaction and its relationship to job performance. Can the data in 
that section provide any support for Vroom's Model? Vroom suggests that job 
satisfaction is a reflection of how desirable a person finds his job— thus, it is a 
measure of a person’^s valence for his work situation. Now his model would predict 
(Proposition 2) that the force to remain on a job should be directly related to the 
valence of his job. The two measures which are appropriate to testing this hypoth- 
esis are (1) turnover and (2) absenteeism. As the data in the next chapter inicate, 
there does indeed appear to be a moderate relationship between job satisfaction 
measures and these two variables. 

The model is more difficult to apply in the case of the relationship between job 
satisfaction and work productivity. While it is true that high productivity assures 
a worker that he will not be fired (and thus removed from a high valence situation). 
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most workers have no difficulty in being productive enough to avoid this. Thus, one 
might expect job satisfaction (valence) to have a less clear relationship to work 
productivity measures than to turnover and absenteeism measures. This appears to 
be the case, as the data in the next chapter show no consistency in the relationship 
between satisfaction and productivity measures across a wide range of situations. 


MOTIVATION AND FRUSTRATION 

Earlier the motivational cycle was defined as a process be^’nning with a need fol- 
lowed by a response directed toward a goal object. Very often we see situations in 
life when a goal that would ordinarily satisfy a need is blocked for some reason. For 
example, consider a person who has a high need for prestige and desires to become 
a surgeon (the goal) as a means of satisfying the need. Suppose, however, his grades 
are not good enough for medical school. These grades form a barrier around the goal. 


Need 

(Prestige) 


Goal 

(MD) 

o 

Barrier 
(Poor grades) 


When a person is blocked from a desired goal m this fashion we say that he has 
been frustrated. Frustration is a common event in our daily lives, and it is an im- 
portant concept in trying to understand the behavior of workers. The strength of 
frustration in a situation is related to the magnitude of the need that is being 
thwarted. ® 

When a person is frustrated he can respond in either of two ways: 

1. Adaptive responses; The person may find some new and acceptable way of reducing 
the need--that is, an accqitable substitute goal which is attainable. 

2. Maladaptive responses: The person may continue trying to reach the unattainable 
goal, or he may give up trying to reach any goal whatsoever. One of the standard 
maladaptive responses to frustration is that of egression. 


FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS . 

First proposed by Dollard and others at Yale (Dollard et d., 1939), the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis states that “aggression is always a consequence of frustra- 
tion. More specifically, the proposition is that the occurrence of aggressive behavior 
always presupposes the existence of frustration and, contrariwise, that the existence 
^tastration always leads to some form of 'aggression” (Dollard et d., 1939, p. 1). 
This h)^ftesis has been subject to some revision in recent yean, due to a body of 
research evidence which has been accumulated. In its current form it is generally 
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accepted that aggression is typically produced by frustration, but that being frustrated 
does not necessarily result in an aggressive response. Responses to frustration are 
now considered to be of four basic types; 

withdrawal responses attack responses 

limitation responses substitution responses 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FRUSTRATION IN INDUSTRY 

How important is the concept of frustration m a work situation? Does the work 
situation necessarily have to be a source of frustration to the worker? Certainly every- 
one finds his job frustrating at times — indeed, many people might even say that 
it is the very fact that they do get frustrated which makes the job worth having. To 
them, the challenge of finding a way to deal effectively with whatever barners con- 
front them as they stnve for a particular goal is what provides the '‘spice” to their 
job. They actually look forward to meeting these obstacles, and if they did not occur 
they would probably find their work very drab and dull. The point is that one can 
make a good case that for some people it may be that the lack of frustration is the 
most frustrating situation of all! 

Evidence for this notion is actually rather substantial, particularly in the domain 
of tasks which are very repetitive and unchallenging to the worker. Workers t 3 ^ically 
find such tasks exceedingly unrewarding, dull, and hence very frustrating. Scott 
(1966) has recently reviewed this data and has suggested that activation theory is a 
very appropriate model for understanding behavior in this kind of work environ- 
ment, Briefly, activation theory states that the human organism needs stimulation 
and variety in its environment; without this, motivation will suffer and frustration 
may result. To the extent, then, that barriers and obstacles to goals provide variety 
and stimulation to the worker, they may actually tend to reduce the overall frustra- 
tion experienced. 

GOALS 

If the structure of the work situation is such that it is not possible for an employee 
to select goals or to obtain goals which are necessary to satisfy his needs, then frustra- 
tion-instigated behavior is likely to occur. If these responses are maladaptive in 
nature, then the productivity of the worker (and perhaps also that of his coworker) 
is likely to be affected. 

It is therefore important that a system of goals or rewards be available to the 
employee that will be satisfactory in satisfying whatever needs he brings into the 
work situation. Eaton (1952) has listed seven different hypotheses about the origin 
of frustration in a work situation: 

1. The worker is frustrated by the insignificance of his group 

2. The worker is frustrated by the absentee ownership of the production of his work. 

3. The worker is frustrated by unfulfilled expectations of upward mobility which attend his 
labor. 

4. The worker is frastrated by his lack of a defined role and by the many alternatives avail- 
able in his work. 

5. The worker is frustrated by the changing technology and conditions of his work 

6. The worker is frustrated by the isolation of his work within the community. 

7. The worker is frastrated by the economic insecunty of his work. 
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JOB ENLARGEMENT 

One technique which has been suggested for reducing the number of frustration- 
producing situations inherent in many jobs is that of job enlargement The basic 
notion of job enlargement is that jobs should be designed to use the full capacity of 
an individual That is, he should have the opportunity to achieve the maximum in 
terms of need fulfillment. In a sense, job enlargement is diametrically opposed to the 
trend in industry .toward job specificity which has been occurring during the past 
several decades, and it will be interesting to observe the effect and impact of this 
technique as it becomes more widely adopted. 

Another argument in favor of the job enlargement notion is that it also follows 
from activation theory as outlined by Scott (1966) that an “enlarged” job should 
provide greater variety and stimulation to the worker. One would, therefore, predict 
that enlarging a job should result in less frustration and greater work motivation. 
However, the notion of job enlargement, while it has merit, should be viewed with 
some caution, as it can be overdone. If a job is made too complex, it may over- 
burden the worker to the point that he cannot fulfill its requirements — a situation 
where a great deal of frustration may result. Figure 11.1 shows how job largeness 
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c 
.2 
H 

*0 
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Low! 
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may be related to frustration. Highest frustration is probably associated with tasks 
that are either very simple or very complex, and the least frustration is experienced 
with those tasks which best fit the capacity limits of the individual. 



FINANCIAL INCENTIVES AS A MOTIVATING FORCE 

In view of the complexity of motivation in man, it can be definitely stated that 
industry has overemphasized the importance of financial incentives. Some people 
believe that money is the only incentive in industr}^ and many believe that it is the 
most important incentive (see Figure 11.2). This false premise and oversimplifica- 
tion has caused many of the best laid incentive plans to fail. For example, after a 
six-TOek dnve the Wiremold Company of Connecticut concluded that awarding 
war bonds to employees for perfect attendance was not the solution to the absentee- 
ism problem. In announcing the discontinuation of the plan, the president of the 
firm stated that the plan had failed to influence the habits of the employees because 
most of those who had been irregular in attendance before the award system was 
inaugurated were still irregular. 

A bus slowdown in New York City some years ago was attributed by the third 
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vice-president of the drivers* union to the drivers* refusal to work overtime. He 
said that the men were not seeking more money; they were tired, and they thought 
the company should hire additional drivers. Tlieir average earnings were $3200 a 
year, an income which, even then, could not be considered very high. 

Ever since Taylor's time “experts** have concocted one wage incentive system 
after another, until there are literally hundreds of such systems. One of the most 
comprehensive reviews of wage incentive plans was offered hy Lytle (1938), who 


Table 11.4 Classification of Financial Incentive Plans by Production Earning 
Characteristics 


(A definite quality, quantity standard must be established and enforced as a 
prerequisite to any of these plans except I-L) 

Class I. Employer takes all gain or loss 

L Time hour, week, or any straight salary rate; not an extra-financial incentive 

2. Standard time using two rates, one either side of task, a two-zone mulbple 
time plan 

3. Multiple time: arithmetic steps in rate between production zones (sometimes 
called standard time plan) 

4. Multiple time* geometnc steps m rate between production zones 

Class 11. Employee takes all gain or loss 

5. Piece or straight commission rate, this subdivides into punitive, basic, and high 

6. Taylor (multiple piece rate or multiple commission) 

7. Merrick (multiple piece rate or multiple commission) 

8. Gantt (combination of No. 1 and No. 5 with step between) . (Without step, 
it would be called piece rate with guarantee, Manchester, Standard Hour, 
100% Premium, or Haynes Manit. All five have identical earning curves) 

Class III. Gain shared between employer and employee but day wage guaranteed, excepting 
in Barth and *'one-third premium” form of Halsey 

9. Halsey 

10. Diemer 

11. Baum 

12. Bedaux, Dyer, Keays-Weaver, K.I.M., Shanley, and Stevens 

13. Picker Time"! , , , , 

14. Picker Piece / unsound) 

15. Sherman Individual-Group (awkward and unsound) 

16. Rowan, Mansfield, and Bayle 

17 Barth (particularly good for beginners) 

Class IV. Empiric Location of Points Between the Two Variables 

18. Emerson 

19. Wennerlund (piece work or commission above 100% production) 

20. Knoeppel 

21. Bigelow 

22. Bigelow-Knoeppel 

23. Parkhurst 

24. Ernst and Erast 

25. Sylvester 


Source. C. W, Lytle. Wage incentive methods', rev. cd. Ronald, New York, 1938. 
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believed that such plans were important in any cost production problem. According 
to him, incentive payments have two advantages. (1) an increase in production per 
unit and (2) an increase in employee earnings. He believed that the advantages of 
a properly selected, well-installed, and ably managed wage payment plan accrue 
annually to employees and employers. Of course, Lytle did not say that these ad- 
vantages “accrue mutually and fairly,” for they do not. As Mark Spade says in his 
brilliant book. How To Run a Bassoon Factory, wage incentive systems are a “means 
of paying employees more — ^but not so much.” 

From the point of view of the industrial psychologist, it is extremely difficult to 
dijSerentiate among the various financial incentive systems. In some respects, the 
only essential difference is who obtains the consulting fee. Lytle has attempted to 
classify all financial incentive plans on the basis of production-earning character- 
istics. His results, presented in Table 11.4, give an idea of the numerous systems 
that have been promoted. 

The plans given in Table 11.4 are really only of historical interest. While during 
the 1930s and 1940s there was great interest in such plans, very few industrial firms 
actually employ such incentive system today. Most wage systems are under union 
control, nearly all are hourly, and the sales profession is probably the one remaining 
job which does consistently use an incentive pay scheme of one sort or another. In 
modem industry the emphasis has shifted away from financial rewards to reward 
systems based upon other values. Not only have financial incentive systems dimin- 
ished in importance, but they do not work as effectively as they are assumed to. The 
Bank Wiring Observation Room experiment in the Hawthorne plant (see Chap- 
ter 10) showed clearly that restricted rather than unlimited production character- 
ized the workers. There is no doubt that employees and employers need money, if 
for no other reason than that it is the recognized medium of exchange. However, 
just how much a person needs is a subject for much speculation. Money is a neces- 
sary thing, but only in some instances does it operate as an incentive. Some people 
’can just get along on $5,000 a year, others on $10,000, and still others on $20,000. 
Although the low-income group does not appreciate the financial problems of the 
high-income group, both have such problems — problems that from their respective 
points of view are of the greatest mtensity to both groups. It is not a question of 
which is right or wrong. Money is needed for food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
education, luxuries, social position, and power. Even when people desire money out 
of proportion to the amounts specifically desired by others, the existence of their 
need cannot be denied. The power drive, and the belief that money is a source of 
power, can be just as real a need to one person as the need for money to obtain 
food is to others. Furthermore, the amount needed for food varies according to 
size of family, living habits, etc. We cannot talk of the need for subsistence on an 
absolute basis because too many variables are involved. 

Stockford and Kunze (1950) report a study in which the results suggest that the 
value of wages is relative and not absolute. They compared the attitudes of workers 
and starting salaries in relation to salary on the previous job. Figure 11.2 presents 
the results, which indicate that employees with the same starting salary may have 
favorable or unfavorable sentiment toward the company. “Unfavorable” starting 
wages (that is, less than previous wage) exert a persistent and detrimental effect 
upon sentiment toward company, employment stability, and performance. The nega- 
tive attitude is significantly more intense than the positive attitude resulting from 
“favorable” starting wage rates. 
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or more —9 99 4-2 00 +9.99 or more 

Figure 11 2. Relationship between level of sentiment and starting 
wage rates related to previous salary (From L. O. Stockford and K. R. 

Kunze. Psychology and the pay check. Personnel, 1950, 27, 129-143.) 

THEORIES CONCERNING MONEY AS AN INCENTIVE 

Are there any theoretical foundations in psychology for the role of money as an 
incentive for the worker? Opsahl and Dunnette (1966) have listed five such theories 
which attempt to explain the effect of money on job performance. 

1. Money as a Generalized Conditioned Reinforcer, This theory states that 
money, because it is associated with more basic reinforcers (need satisfiers), acquires 
the status of a secondary reinforcer. Studies by Wolfe (1936) and Cowles (1937) 
demonstrated that poker chips acquired reinforcement value when they could be 
exchanged for food — ^that is, subjects in their experiments worked as hard to get 
chips which could ^'buy” food as they had previously worked for the food itself. 

2. Money as a Conditioned Incentive. According to this point of view, money 
acquires an incentive value due to continued painng with other incentives of a more 
basic nature. While there is some laboratory data to indicate this kind of condition- 
ing can occur, applying this paradigm to the actual work situation is difficult. For 
example, in our society what are the other, more basic incentives with which money 
is paired? 

3. Money as an Anxiety Reducer. The notion here is that the absence of money 
is generally associated with anxiety reactions in our society, and therefore lack of 
money becomes a conditioned stimulus for an anxiety response. Money, in turn, 
therefore, serves as a reducer of anxiety. 

4. Money as a **Hygiene Factor/* In the chapter on job satisfaction (Chapter 12) 
the Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman notion of ‘"satisfiers’" and “dissatisfiers” as 
being two distinct classes of motivators is discussed in some detail. For them, money 
is a “hygiene factor” which serves primarily as a dissatisfier — ^that is, it causes dis- 
satisfaction when absent, but contributes little to satisfaction when present. How- 
ever, there is some question as to whether their data actually support their hypothesis 
(Opsahl and Dunnette, 1966). 

5. Money as a Means of **Instrumentality/* Earlier in this chapter, the motiva- 
tional postulates of Vroom’s theory of motivation were briefly outlined. In Vroom’s 
model money acquires valence due to its perceived instrumentality for obtaining 
other desired outcomes. For example, if money were perceived as being instrumental 
to the positive goal of security, then money would acquire a positive valence. Then 
the likelihood of a person acting in a way to acquire money would be a function 
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of his need for security multiplied by the expectancy that a particular money-seeking 
act would result in a specified monetary return. 

SUMMARY OF THE ROLE OF MONEY 

In their review on the role of financial compensation in industrial motivation, 
Opsahl and Dunnette (1966, p. 115) state: 

Very little is known about the behavioral laws regulating the effectiveness of incentives. 
We continue to dole out large sums of money under the guise of “incentive pay'' without 
really knowing much about its incentive character. We do not know, for instance, the 
nature of the effect of a pay raise or the length of time before that effect occurs; or, for 
that matter, how long the raise may be effective. Nor do we know the optimal reinforce- 
ment schedule to be used in giving salary increases for obtaining desired changes in job 
behavior. A simple monitoring of work outputs on )obs where amount of production is 
under the direct control of the employee and where it is easily assessed, may provide 
valuable information here. Such knowledge would have important implications for how 
often and in what amounts incentive raises should be built into the compensation package. 

Thus, the role of money as a reward in modem industry continues to be poorly 
understood in spite of the fact that our economy seems to be based upon a monetary 
reward system. Although the use of formal incentive pay systems has diminished in 
recent years in favor of other nonfinancial incentives, money units will probably 
always be exchanged for work units. Thus, a better knowledge of the dynamics of 
this exchange process is certainly needed. 


KINDS OF INCENTIVES 

Incptives may be classified “financial’' and “nonfinancial," but it seems more 
desirable to classify them as “competitive" and “cooperative." In both education 
and industry, the values of incentives based upon cooperation are beginning to be 
realized. Organizing people into meaningful groups and having them work together 
toward a common goal results in more learning at the educational level and greater 
production at the industrial level. 

T^e term incentive is used for a spurring force that is introduced as a means of 
achieving a goal. An incentive bolsters activity in the direction of the goal. An in- 
dividual may introduce his own incentives, in which case they are extremely mean- 
ingful. However, in industry the incentive is often used as a means of spurring on 
an employee toward someone else's goal. He may not be interested in either reduced 
wsts or increased production, but he may be persuaded to achieve this goal by an 
incOTtive. When the incentive results in satisfaction for the employee and the 
achievement of the goal results in equal satisfaction for the employer, the plant is 
being successfully operated. The major difficulty with financial incentives has been 
the fact that the additional money has not meant as much to the employee as the 
employer assumed it would. The outstanding reason for employee objections to 
such plans has been the fear of a rate cut. This fear is present, regardless of whether 
it is justified or not. There is also the f^r of a layoff; and so the worker does not 
respond to the magic of a financial incentive to the extent that its proponents would 
have us believe. 
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Both competition and cooperation may be regarded as incentives. Competition 
calls for one individual to do better than the next individual- Cooperation calls for 
people to contribute equal and maximum efforts toward a common goal. Competi- 
tion and cooperation are not mutually exclusive, especially when individuals coop- 
erate m groups to compete with other groups. Industry in the past has placed too 
much emphasis upon competition; only recently have the advantages of cooperative 
behavior as an incentive been recognized. The use of cooperation as an incentive 
holds considerable promise of success. 


RESEARCH ON INCENTIVES 

BLUM AND RUSS STUDY 

In the mind of the employee a minimum of five drives are likely to operate on 
the job. In alphabetical order they are advancement, hours of work, salary, security, 
and supervisor relationships. A study conducted by Blum and Russ (1942) at- 
tempted to determine the relative importance of these five incentives. The data were 
obtained from a group of 286 gainfully employed people ranging in age from 17 
to 60 years, and in occupation from unskilled manual labor to the professions. 
There were 181 men, 72 of whom were married, and 105 women, 26 of whom were 
married. All the subjects lived in the New York City area. 

The questionnaire used in the study is shown in Figure 11.3. An examination of 
it reveals that each of the five incentives is compared with the other four. Actually, 
this results in ten comparisons. Each time one incentive is prefened to the other 
in the companson, a score of one is assigned to it; in other words, a maximum of 
ten points is distributed among the five incentives. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing score: 


Advancement 3 

Security 3 

Salary 2 

Supervisor 1 

Hours of work 1 


This score means that the individual checked salary twice out of a possible 4 com- 
parisons, advancement three times out of a possible 4 comparisons, etc. 

The subjects in this study were told to answer the questionnaire as it applied to 
their own feelings rather than to any general attitude. The purpose of the question- 
naire was not discussed with any subject prior to his completing it. 

Although the number of subjects was small and therefore the interpretations and 
conclusions may be m error because of the limited sampling, repetitions of this 
questionnaire have yielded similar results. This study's results are presented not so 
much to indicate absolute findings, as to illustrate the possible uses to which this 
questionnaire can be put. 

The total sample was divided into thirds on the basis of when the completed 
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Sex Age Mamed or single 

Title of present )ob 

Circle number applying. 

How many ]obs have you held^ 


12 3 5 

8 

10 

More 

than 

10 

How many years have you been employed? 






12 3 5 

8 

10 

More 

than 

10 

How many years with present employer? 






12 3 5 

8 

10 

More 

than 

10 

How many employees in present firm? 






5 10 25 

50 

100 

More 

than 

100 


In the following list, please check one item in each pair which you consider more important 
to you in a job There is no correct or model answer Each answer is indicative of your attitude. 

Receive more pay and have an insecure job, or 

Receive less pay and have a secure job. 

Have a fnendly supervisor and work more hours, or 

Have an unfnendly supervisor and work fewer hours. 

Receive more pay and have no advancement possibilities, or 

Receive less pay and have advancement possibilities. 

Have a secure job and work more hours, or 

Have an insecure job and work fewer hours. 

Have a fnendly supervisor and no advancement possibilities, or 

Have an unfriendly supemsor and have advancement possibilities. 

Receive more pay and have an unfnendly supervisor, or 

Receive less pay and have a fnendly supervisor. 

Have a secure job and no advancement possibilities, or 

Have an insecure job and advancement possibilities. 

Receive more pay and work more hours, or 

Receive less pay and work fewer hours. 

Have a secure job and an unfnendly supervisor, or 

Have an insecure job and a fnendly supervisor. 

Work fewer hours and have no advancement possibilities, or 

Work more hours and have advancement possibilities. 

Interviewer 

Figure 11.3. Attitude questionnaire. (From M. L. Blum and J. Russ. A study of employee 
attitudes toward vanous incentives. Personnel, 1942, 19, 438-444 ) 


questionnaires were returned by the interviewers. From Table 11.5 it appears that 
not only are the ranks of the various incentives similar, but also only slight differences 
in the averages exist. 

The attitude of men and women toward the various incentives is shown in Table 
11.6 as an average score on each incentive for the two groups. In addition, the 
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number of times a particular incentive was preferred is shown as a percentage of 
the total obtainable for that incentive. An analysis of these figures indicates that the 
two sexes tend to agree as to the relative importance of the various incentives. The 
single exception is the women’s rating of supervisor ahead of salarv*; for the men this 
is reversed. Both groups rate advancement and security in first and second place 
and agree that hours of work are least important. The men consider advancement 
and salary much more important as incentives than the women do. But supemsor 
relationship is more important for the women than for the men. Securit}^ and hours 
of work are not statistically differentiated within these groups. 

A further analysis was made on the basis of marital status (Table 11.7). Both 
the married men and the single men attach approximately the same importance to 
salary, supervisor, and hours. Secunty is more important to the married men and 
advancement is more important to the single men. The women show no statistically 
significant differences among the various incentives with the single exception of 
hours of work; the married women attach greater importance to working fewer hours 


Table 11.5 Average Score of First and Third Groups 



Salary 

Security Supervisor 

Hours 

Advancement 

First third 

■BHI 


0.82 

3.43 

Third third 



0.82 

3.48 

Table 11.6 

Scores and Percentages for Each Sex on 

the Questionnaire 



Men 

Women 



Percent of Total 


Percent of Total 


Score 

Score Attainable 

Score 

Score Attainable 

Salary 

1.84 

46 

1.43 

39 

Security 

2.77 

69 

2.86 

72 

Supervisor 

1.33 

33 

1.79 

45 

Hours of work 

0.59 

15 

0.86 

21 

Advancement 

3.47 

87 

3.06 

76 

Table 11.7 

Attitude Tovpord Various Incentives According to Maritcd Status 



Men 

Women 


Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Salary 

46% 

46% 

34% 

36% 

Security 

76 

65 

65 

73 

Supervisor 

32 

34 

51 

45 

Hours of work 

13 

16 

29 

18 

Advancement 

83 

89 

71 

78 


Source, Tables 11.5-11.7: M. Blum and J. Russ. A study of employee attitudes toward various m- 
ccntives. Personnel^ 1942, 19, 438-444. 
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than do the single women. The married men emphasize security more than the 
married women do, and security is more important to the single women than to the 
single men. The married women attach greater importance to the supervisor than 
do the mamed men; this difference is seen also in comparing the single men and 
women. Attitude toward salary is unaffected by mamage, a finding similar to that 
reported by Cole (1940). The married men care least about the number of hours 
worked and the mamed women care most; no difference is observed between the 
single men and women. Advancement is more important among the single men than 
among the mamed men; this is also true for women. 

Inasmuch as attitude toward work may be a product of age, the two groups were 
separated into the following age categories, less than 20, 20 to 29, and 30 and above. 
Table 11.8, which presents the results of this analysis, indicates that the group over 
30 is less interested in advancement than are the younger groups; this is true for 
both sexes. This older group also places greater emphasis on security than do the 
younger groups and attaches less importance to the supervisor relationship. The 
women, as they grow older, are more interested in working fewer hours. It is to be 
noticed that salary remains relatively constant for both sexes regardless of age. 


Table 11.8 Attitude as Affected by Age Toward Various Incentives 




Men 



Women 


Less Than 

20 Years 

20-29 

Years 

30 Years 
and 
Above 

Less Than 
20 Years 

20-29 

Years 

30 Years 
and 
Above 

Salaiy 

43% 

47% 

45% 

39% 

39% 

37% 

Security 

72 

65 

78 

71 

70 

77 

Supervisor 

38 

32 

33 

46 

48 

42 

Hours of work 

10 

17 

13 

17 

20 

27 

Advancement 

88 

89 

81 

78 

78 

67 


Source; M. Blum and J, Russ, A study of employee attitudes toward various incentives Personnel, 
1942 , 19 , 438 - 444 . 


The data on the number of jobs held and the years employed were analyzed, the 
results were very similar to those obtained on the basis of age. Naturally, the older 
a person is, the greater the opportunity for more jobs and longer service with an 
employer. However, a much larger group of subjects would be required before it could 
definitely be determined whether there actually is this close relationship among jobs 
held, years employed, and age. 

The study also analyzed the attitudes of the two groups m relation to the total 
number of employees in the firms where they worked. A comparison of the attitudes 
of people who work for a firm with less than 5 employees and those in companies 
with 100 or more employees shows that the latter rate advancement as much more 
important than do the former. The supervisor is much more important in small 
firms. The other three incentives are rated alike by both groups. 

To summarize, this study measured the attitudes of employees toward five in- 
centives by the paired-comparison technique. It found that advancement and secu- 
rity were the two most important incentives, with hours of work the least important. 
Salary was rated third by the men and fourth by the women. Supervisor relationship 
was ranked fourth by the men and third by the women. Married men considered 
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security more important and advancement less important than did the single men. 
The married women were more interested in working fewer hours than were the 
single women. The significance of advancement as an incentive decreased with age 
for both sexes and security became more important with age, but advancement and 
security were considered more important than salary. The attitudes of employees 
changed depending on such major classifications as sex, mantal status, and age. 

JURGENSEN STUDY 

Jurgensen (1947) had a group of 150 female and 1189 male applicants for posi- 
tions at the Minneapolis Gas Light Company complete a job preference question- 
naire. Each subject was asked to rank ten items in order of preference. The mean 
rank for each of the items is presented m Table 11.9. 

Table 11.9 Job Preferences of Men and Women 
Applicants 


Mean Rank 

Men Women 

(1189) (ISO) 


Security 

3.1 

47 

Advancement 

3.4 

4.5 

Type of work 

3.7 

2.8 

Company 

4.6 

5.0 

Coworkers 

61 

5.6 

Pay 

6.3 

65 

Supervisor 

6.3 

5.2 

Hours 

69 

6.3 

Working conditions 

7.3 

62 

Benefits 

7.3 

8.2 


Source: C. E. Jurgensen. Selected factors which, influ- 
ence job preferences. Journal of Applied Psychology, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1947, 11, 553-563. 


Jurgensen found that job preferences were affected more by extent of education 
than by most other variables. Advancement became more important and security 
less important as education increased. Jurgensen concludes that management and 
labor leaders err in statements and demands with regard to job applicants’ prefer- 
ences. According to his findings, wages, hours, and working conditions are not so 
important as is generally thought, and type of work is more important than is ordi- 
narily stated. 

stagner study - 

Stagner (1950) reports a study based upon 7000 employees of a nationwide cor- 
poration. The results are presented m Table 11.10. After reviewing various re- 
searches, Stagner concludes that '^neither executives nor workers are concerned 
about pay as such, except when economically pinched. At other times they prefer ego- 
satisfactions such as prestige, power, recognition, security, and individual treatment. 
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Table 11.10 Ratings of Importance by 7000 Workers on Various Job 
Factors 



Percent of Workers 
Including This Item 
in the First Five 

Percent of Workers 
Choosing This Item 
as First Choice 

A steady job 

61.9 

36 1 

Pay rate 

52.6 

7.2 

A chance to get ahead 

41.9 

69 

A square boss 

39.6 

4.8 

Working on the job you prefer 35 3 

15.2 

Credit for the job you do 

29 6 

2.2 

Vacations and holidays 

21.5 

0.4 

Fnendly working companions 

213 

0.7 

Medical and health facilities 

20.8 

0.6 

Pension 

9.7 

7.1 


Source* R Stagner, Psychological aspects of industrial conflict, II, Motivation. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 1950, 3, 1-16 


JONES AND JEFFREY STUDY 

Jones and Jeffrey (1964) reported a study in which they evaluated preferences 
among electncal workers for alternate forms of job compensation. They considered 
each of four different compensation dimensions: 

1. Hourly wage versus weekly wage 

2. Merit incentive versus no merit incentive 

3. Piece work incentive versus no piece w'ork incentive 

4. Regular pay rate versus higher pay rate 

They found that for nonunion workers the weekly wage, the merit incentive, the 
piecework incentive, and the higher wage were all significantly preferred. With union 
members, however, the no-merit incentive choice was significantly preferred, as was 
a piece rate and higher pay rate. The interesting aspect of the data from union 
members was the fact that they appeared willing to take jobs with no merit incentive 
and regular pay in preference to jobs having merit incentives and high pay — they 
would forfeit money to stay clear of a merit system* This would certainly seem to 
argue that the union, as an organization, provides the worker with some form of 
'‘group protection” or security that is worth a sacrifice in actual money units. He 
no longer has to bargain for himself, but is part of a larger body which bargains in 
much broader terms, 

NEALEY STUDY 

In another recent study, Nealey (1964) has examined worker preferences for dif- 
ferent employee benefit programs. He had 1133 members of an electrical trade union 
paired — compare the following six employee benefit options: 

1. The company will pay the cost of an additional $50 a month pension to be added to my 
retirement benefits, 

2. I will get a 6 percent raise, 

3. The normal workweek shall be cut to 31 V 2 hours without any reduction in weekly earnings. 
4 The company will pay the entire cost of full hospital insurance for myself and my family. 

5. It will be agreed that all regular employees must be members of the union. (The union 
shop will be put into effect.) 
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6. I will have three weeks' paid vacation a year in addition to my present vacation, the extra 
vacation to be taken when I choose. 

The six plans were chosen so as to be of approximately equal cost to the em- 
ployer. The relative preferences for the six plans are shown m Figure 11.4. 

In general the workers preferred the hospital insurance option and the union shop 
and were quite unimpressed with the enticement of a 37V^-hour week. Nealey also 
examined preferences as a function of age of the worker. These data are given in 
Figure 11.5. 



Nr: 189 455 303 150 36 

Figure 11.5. Benefit preference by age. (From S. M. Nealey. De- 
termining worker preference among employee benefit programs. 
Joumd of Applied Psychology^ 1964, 48(1), 7-12.) 
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Some rather predictable patterns emerge in terms of the age factor. Note par- 
ticularly the tremendous increase in preference for the pension plan as one moves 
into the older age groups Note also that the union shop is judged most desirable 
(relative to the other plans) among middle-aged workers, and that the 3-week 
additional vacation was most preferred among younger workers, systematically be- 
coming less prefened as one moves through the older groups. 

DUDYCHA-NAYLOR STUDY 

In a study designed to examine what job characteristics were of primary impor- 
tance to today's college students, Dudycha and Naylor (1966) found that the stu- 
dents in their sample gave the following rank order of job traits: 

1. Pay 

2. Opportunity for growth and advancement 

3. Secunty 

4. Fellow employees 

5. Working conditions 

6. Supervisor-employee relations 

These were students who for the most part had never held a regular job and who 
were indicating what things they felt would be important when they did start choos- 
ing between job opportunities. It is interesting to note the high value placed upon 
pay by this group. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

A pause to compare the results of the above research is desirable. Although dif- 
ferent methods were used and the studies included different complexions of sam- 
pling, the results tend to be more similar than dissimilar. The findings substantiate 
the view that salaiy is not the most important factor on a job, nor does it operate as 
the all-powerful incentive. It follows that appealing to stronger motives for work 
will result in more highly motivated workers. 

The views of Harold Ruttenberg (1941) are interesting in this connection. Al- 
though unions are often believed to have as their single purpose the obtaining of 
more money for their members, they may satisfy the employee's tremendous need 
fpr self-expression. Ruttenberg, who was formerly Research Director of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, emphasizes this need when he says: *The urge 
for a means of self-expression is usually present in every individual in an industrial 
plant, and consciously or unconsciously (usually the latter) each individual con- 
stantly seeks some way to express himself." In his experience in industry he has 
found the need for self-expression to be a basic incentive, as important as the desire 
for economic betterment and personal security, and in some instances even more 
important. 

The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan has conducted some 
studies on the relationship between productivity, supervision, and employee morale. 
In connection with the study done in an insurance company it stated (1948, p. 10): 

People are more effectively motivated when they are given some degree of freedom in 

to way in which they do their work than when every action is prescribed in advance. 

They do better when some degree of decision-making about their jobs is possible ton 
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when all decisions are made for them. They respond more adequately when they are 
treated as personalities than as cogs in a machine. In short, if the ego motivations of self- 
determination, of self-expression, of a sense of personal worth can be tapped, the in- 
dividual can be more effectively energized. The use of external sanctions, of pressunng 
for production, may work to some degree, but not to the extent that the more internalized 
motives do When the individual comes to identify himself with his job and with the work 
of his group, human resources are much more fully utilized in the production process. 


MASLOW'S THEORY AND FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 

How does the fact that pay seems to be unimportant as a motivator fit with the 
theory of motivation proposed by Maslow? The first response might be that pay 
satisfies only the lower order needs such as the physiological and safety needs. There- 
fore it has little or no motivating effect upon the typical work situation where these 
basic needs are satisfied already. Recently this position has been severely criticized 
by Lawler, who has collected data from large numbers of executives which indicate 
that salary is indeed very important to these men. He suggests that pay is a unique 
incentive, one that is able to satisfy all levels of needs. 

For example, Lawler (J965) cites one executive as saying, when asked why salary 
was important to him, ‘Tt is just Jike bridge — ^it isn't any fun unless you keep score." 
Thus this manager was not interested in pay m terms of what goods and services it 
could buy, but rather in terms of its being a symbol or yardstick of success. 

Lawler proposed that one of the major reasons that one fails to find a pay in- 
centive being more important in the studies that have been carried out is that in 
many instances pay is not related to merit in the actual job situation. He cites evi- 
dence that indicates that many managers simply do not feel that their job per- 
formance will affect their pay. In one survey he found that when managers were 
asked what factors they felt determined dieir pay, they responded by indicating that 
training and experience were the most important factors. Is there any reason to believe 
that pay can ever be an incentive for better job performance if the system in turn 
does not use job performance as a criterion for determining pay? Lawler does not 
think so, and your authors would tend to agree. 


WHY PEOPLE WORK 

Life, whatever it is, can be characterized as activity, and during the course of it 
people are continually active, even when asleep (everyone turns and moves during 
a normal night’s sleep).’ Work is a form of activity that has social approval and 
satisfies a real need of the individual to be active. To produce, to create, to gain 
respect, to acquire prestige, and incidentally to earn money — ^these are some of the 
reasons that people work. The paycheck must mean many different things to dif- 
ferent workers. 

In our society there are few instances of forced idleness; but when they occur, 
they are usually characterized by unpleasantness. People in jails or hospitals and the 




Figure 11.6. Do people work for 
money only? Top: Workmen at the 
General Motors Boxwood Road assem- 
bly plant near Wilmington, Delaw re, 
collect their paychecks covering wages 
earned before they and other General 
Motors workers went on strike. (Wide 
World.) Bottom: Arabs fingerprint the 
payroll receipt and pick up their silver 
riyals. (Courtesy Standard Oil Co. 
[N.J.].) 
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unemployed are examples of forced idleness. Almost everyone in jail wants to get 
outj even the hospital patients who have all their wants attended to and who receive 
tremendous attention from attractive nurses, besides their famil/s overabundant con- 
cern, still yearn to get back on the job. Similarly, the average worker waits an entire 
year for his two-week vacation and plans how he will do nothing but rest. In some 
cases the vacation results in a need for a real vacation, but the employee handles 
this somehow when he is back on the job— within a month he is making plans for 
resting up on his next vacation. 

In 1935 Sidney Roslow conducted a survey on the attitude of 98 relief workers 
toward work relief or home relief. Although the money received by these two groups 
of people on relief differed, by no stretch of imagination could either be regarded 
as financially affluent. Everyone in the entire group preferred work relief to home 
relief because it allowed him to maintain his self-respect. Only 3 percent based their 
preference on the fact that work relief paid more; 43 percent preferred it because of 
the effect it had on their morale, and 50 percent preferred it because they were paid 
for working or they preferred working to being idle. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain work. The Gilbreths believed that 
work could be made pleasant. Henry Ford, on the other hand, believed that it was 
basically unpleasant and that therefore the hours of work should be as short as 
possible and the pay as high as possible. 

One author has been successful in stumping his classes over a period of years by 
requesting them to differentiate between work and play. Is a major league baseball 
player, or a man who plays this game on his only day off, working or playing? Is a 
business executive entertaining an important customer at a nightclub at work or 
at play? Is an amateur fisherman who gets up at 3 a.m. to go fishing at work or 
at play? 

Nor does an attempt to differentiate between work and play on a monetary or 
voluntary basis help. Is the volunteer nurse at work or at play? Forced or required 
activity for which one does not receive pay may be work, but it also may be play. 
When a psychologist mows the lawn under a hot sun because the lawn needs at- 
tention, he is a gardener; but is it fair to say that the gardener and the psychologist 
are both working? Of course there are differences between work and play, but in 
many instances the only difference is in the attitude toward the activity or the label 
attached to it. 

We must recognize the important values which are attached to the many needs 
expressed and fulfilled in work. Mastery of the job and the importance of self- 
expression are two such values. An example is this little story told by Bob Bums: 

If you want a job done well, give it to a man who takes pride m his work. You may 
have to wait a little longer for it, but when you get it, itll be done right. W’e ve got an old 
tailor down home that has the reputation of being the best pants maker in seven counties, 

but you can't rash him. * i. j j 

A traveling man heard of his reputation one time, and while he was in town he ordered 
a pair of pants from this old tailor. The salesman left town and came ba^k in two weeks 
and called up the tailor and the tailor says, ^‘Your pants ain't done yet but I'ni working 
on 'em." A month later the salesman came back to town and his p^ts wa^ t ready yet. 

Finally on his fourth trip he dropped around to the tailor's shop an found the om 
tailor had just finished the last stitch. The salesman was pret^ mad. He turned to the 
tailor and he says, *lt took six days to make the world and it took you eighty days to 
make these pants!" The old tailor said, “Yes, but just take a look at the world and then 
take a look at them pantsl" 
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Few people are able to continue a job that they regard as meaningless or that 
they really know they cannot do well. Near a certain station of a railroad there is a 
gatetender whose job is to lower the gates when trains pass his station. It is with 
considerable pnde that this man, day in and day out, lowers the gates and then 
stands where he can see the engineer. His behavior is so routinized that in many 
respects it is compulsive. When a tram is a certain distance away he starts to wave 
with a large circular motion, and the expression on his face changes from pleasure 
to delight and finally to sheer ecstasy. When the engineer comes alongside him his 
hand is upraised and his face is beaming, anyone can see that this man enjoys his 
job. Apparently the engineers enjoy his antics too, because they toot their whistles 
out of all proportion to safety needs; each one responds to the greeting in his own 
way. This man is very different from most gatetenders, who regard each passing train 
as an interference with peaceful slumber and each engineer as a nuisance. 

Tell the man who is polishing automobiles or drawing intricate plans for a house 
that he has done an excellent job and he will find reward in his work. Mastery of 
the job and pnde in successful accomplishment are real reasons why people work 
and work hard. This applies to all jobs that are recognized as jobs, regardless of 
where they stand in the social hierarchy. The busboy hopes some day to be a waiter; 
therefore he likes to work with a waiter who will give him a chance to learn The 
plumber’s helper wants to be a master plumber, and the college instructor wants to 
be a full professor. 

Although there are not many case studies of the average, typical, normal worker, 
the few that have been made indicate that the financial incentive does not play an 
overwhelming role in a man’s working life. Prestige, social acceptance, pride in work, 
self-expression, and the many related social drives are all equal to financial incentive 
or even more meaningful. An interesting book edited by Jack Common (1938)^ de- 
scribes the life and work history of seven ordinary Englishmen: a plasterer, steel 
worker, unemployed man, gas worker, market man, blast-furnace man, and a railroad 
worker. To read these industrial autobiographies of average-typical-menial-marginal 
workers is to become convinced that money is not the most important incentive to 
a worker. A workingman does not separate his living from his working life. He is 
a human embodying many motives and conflicts, and his behavior is as unpredictable 
on the job as it is in life. These seven people have wntten autobiographies empha- 
sizing their work experiences and attitudes. Although each story is very different from 
the others, all have a common core in that they describe part of that large group of 
people known as employees. Wisely enough, no attempt has been made to type 
workers on the basis of these seven autobiographies. 

Jack Hilton, the plasterer, is a man who takes great pride in his work. As he puts 
it: 'Tlastering is essentially human and it makes its tradesmen human. Our material 
comes from Mother Earth and we use it with skill and muscle. Relative to men on 
other occupations we may appear primitive. That is our good fortune.' . . . We get 
the satisfaction that we have really done something, something that a machine hasn’t 
done; something that has called for greater patience, ingenuity and skill than a 
four-minute job.” 

According to Hilton, the plasterer is proud of his long trade-union history. He 
is proud of doing a job well, is skillful, and knows how to be adaptable. Further- 
more, his work, his employers, and his fellow employees give him variety. A job 

1 Jack Common (ed.). Seven shifts. E. P Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, copyright 1938, 
renewal ® 1966 by Jack Common. By permission of E. P. Dutton. and Seeker & Warburg 
Limited, London. 
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usually lasts from six to ten weeks, and when it is unpleasant he has the con- 
solation of knowing it will be over soon. 

In speaking of his work's disadvantages, Hilton mentions the time lost because 
of slack penods and bad weather. He also dislikes the long and costly trips to and 
from a job. The common menace faced by all plasterers is the lime m the materials 
which sometimes gets into the eyes. 

The plasterer has a higher status than the laborer, and he shows this superiority 
in many ways. With respect to the plasterer’s relation to the guffer (boss), 
Hilton writes, ''I can work harder for a guffer that is a decent sort and leaves 
the job to me than for one who is never satisfied and is always coming around 
trying to pull a bit more out of me." At times the men will compete vigorously 
with one another and work at a terrific pace. They shout, “Stuff, stuff, stuff" 
and use it up as fast as the laborers can bring it. Finally one of the men will capit- 
ulate, whereupon they return to a more normal pace in which they do not try 
to “murder themselves," 

Hilton is not necessarily a typical plasterer, but he is typical of a man who is 
proud of his work. 

James Stirling is a very different person. He had a job in a steel mill and was 
preoccupied with the dangers in the rollers and other machinery in the mill. He 
had a strong dislike for the fumes, dirt, and primitive work conditions. Finally 
thrown out of work because of a slack, he held a senes of jobs such as knocking 
bricks from a kiln, working with a barrow, operating a crane, and doing clerical 
work. 

Stirling is rather bitter about the depression and its effect, and also about 
management experts. He writes: “Trainees drift through large workshops in two 
years or so, spending a month here, six weeks there, going over every depart- 
ment, learning 'workshop control,' developing themselves to be managers sometime 
in the future. They are probably decent la<£, but they don’t know a damn thing 
when it is all over that this or that scmb worker at fifty shillings a week cannot do 
with his eyes shut and without thinking.” 

Will Oxley, the unemployed man, tells a vivid and lurid story of what goes on 
inside a man when he has no work over a long period. 

Herbert Mannion has a job in a “gas works” but apparently his basic motive is 
the desire for drink; work is merely an interlude between consuming a pint or so. 
He is pessimistic and somewhat fatalistic about his work: “So it goes on— until a 
slump sends me to the dole and the Means Test, accident to the hospital or early 
old age dumps me on the scrap-heap. Whichever of these finishes my working 
career, I shall end up with nothing in the bank and not so much as a thank you 
from the people who have profited by my labour. You all come into the world 
with nothing and you can't take anything out. Well, that's a working lads life, 

^anyway." rim n j 

Simon Blumenfeld, who operates a stall in a market, is aware of the ills suffered 

by minority groups. He tells abgut the practical jokes that are played on these 
people and their ways of adjusting to the situation. He is aware of the social and 
racial groupings” that gravitate to certain occupations as the line of least resistance. 
He does not consider the life of a small trader a happy one. According to h^, 
“If the small trader could be profitably absorbed in industry, this would probably 
be a good thing for everyone concerned. He works longer hours than most of our 
craft unions would allow,* and becoming more and more the rale, draws less money 
than the lowly salaried worker at the end of the week.” He must hang on because. 
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even if he was once a craftsman, he cannot go back to his trade, and a job as a 
shop assistant is closed to him because these positions are usually filled by young 
people. 

J. H. Watson, who works in a blast furnace, is a ''strong and cursing man*' who 
has little respect for anyone who does not sweat while he works. In describing the 
process that leads finally to the tapping of the molten iron, he writes, "No doubt 
this sounds very dull but I can assure those people who have never seen a blast 
furnace that I have worked on one for a dozen years and assisted at two or more 
tappings a shift, and I still get a feeling of awe, sometimes a mood of exhilaration, 
when we tap.^" He is dissatisfied with his inadequate and primitive living quarters 
and is concerned about the many evil manifestations of the power of money. He 
believes that the man who lives next to a cesspool is more precious than the man 
who condemns him to live there. He considers the laborer an outcast who smells a 
bit, but he regards the remainder of society as dependent upon his existence. 

T. A. McCullock, a fireman on a railroad, counts himself one of the lucky ones 
because he has had no unemployment, receives steady pay, and each year is given 
three free passes for travel. He admits that he gets tired of the monotonous reg- 
ularity of railway work, but he still believes the day he applied for the job was a 
lucky one. 

He is most concerned with what the other workers think. Warnings and fines hurt 
because their recipient feels that his prestige among his fellow workers is lowered. 
As McCullock says, "The worker always has his pride in being equal to his job. 
The company, of course, is just his natural enemy. He could evade the company’s 
watch on him and be comfortably ineflBicient. But he can’t escape his mate’s 
opinion of him. His mates don’t object to him drinking while on duty; they don’t 
care if he steals from the company. Damn good workers do both.” 

McCullock is critical of leadership but believes that it does no good to blame 
it because the self-styled leaders have no clear mandate. He thinks that the general 
view of employees is that the dumber they are the better, and that brains and im- 
agination are discouraged. "Most of the time we’d be content to let the self-styled 
clever folk carry on, provided they left us a loop hole to be free in. For it’s a 
big job to be responsible for, and we know too much about jobs in general to rush 
at one before we have some idea of how it should be done.” 

Another illustration is aflForded by quoting a delightful essay in a column by 
William Chapman White. The man he refers to is probably not too highly moti- 
vated by any incentive which is extraneous to his way of life. 


Bird of $5 Passage^ 

He came to the front door and said: '*¥001 garden could use a good weeding, if you'll 
excuse my saying so." No one argued that. "Fm a gardener," he added, “and Fm looking 
for work by the day. How about it?" 

He was a tall cadaverous man past sixty, as thin as a flower stalk. To judge from his 
appearance he wouldn't last an hour in the hot sun. He wore the oldest of felt hats and a 
coat sweater over a flannel shirt that had been washed so often that it had faded to the 
Idlest gray. In spite of that costume, he managed an air of elegance, slightly bored, the 
air of a man who had been everywhere and seen everything and wasn't the slightest im- 
pressed. 

2 Copyright, 1954, New York Herald Tribune, 
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Because the weeds were high he was hired Not only did he sur\^^e the first four 
hours in the sun but he did as much work as any two men might be expected to do. The 
weeds were out, and neatly raked soil showed where he had passed 

As he rested for a few minutes in the afternoon he pointed to a robin. “I’m like one 
of those birds North m summer, as far north as I can get. I spend my winters in 

Flonda ” and he made that sentence sound as if he traveled there by his own ninety'- 

foot yacht. 

“I don’t go to Florida directly, but I stop here and there, the same way I come north. 

I work at a place until I have $5 for bus fare and $10 cash in my pocket, then I move on 
I keep out of the big cities — that’s where you get into trouble. I work a little while in 
Jersey or Maryland and then in Virginia, the Carolmas, and on to Flonda, and I keep 
going as far as I can get, right to Key West In the spnng I head north the same way. I 
used to go east and west the way I now go north and south, but that’s too long a distance 
at my age. It takes too long to get where I’m going, even though where I’m going’s never 
very important.” 

He refused a cigarette. “Cuts my wind for m) journeying, I find. And, mister, I’ve 
journeyed. There’s no place in America I haven’t been You name any town and I’ll tell 
you the name of its mam street. Bismarck, North Dakota^ That would be Main Street. 
Dover, New Hampshire? Central Avenue. Corpus Chnsti, Texas? Broadway.” 

He picked up the rake and looked over the garden “I’m a gardener because I like 
plants,” he continued. “But I’ve been many other things "VV^hen I hit a place I look for 
gardens, and if no one wants me I take any job I can find. I guess I’ve had more jobs in 
my time than most anybody. I’ve tended horses on a fancy ranch in California and took 
care of a sick man for three days in Bisbee, Anzona, while his wife went off to care for a 
sick mother. I’ve sold tickets to a roadside zoo below Palm Beach and worked with a pop- 
corn stand in a carnival until the wife of the owner got mad at him one day and slipped m 
cold cream instead of butter.” 

He grinned at that. “I was companion to a sort of sick man once, and the family paid 
me $300 to stay with him, but he paid me $500 the next day to quit, so I quit, but I paid 
back that first $300, of course. I’ve helped trap eels, and I worked for a lady once in 
Jersey tending a little lawn where she docked me a dollar if she found a weed. 

“I’ve never owned a thing m my life but my clothes, and never wanted to I guess it 
all doesn’t add up to much, but it adds up as much for me as for any bird like that robin, 
except they come north to raise a family, and I’ve not even bothered with that and don t 
miss it none.” 

After the third day of work he asked to be paid. He said as he left. “See you in the 

morning.” . j -r 

He didn’t show up the next day nor ever again. His story would be unfinished if a 

neigihbor hadn’t happened on the end of it. 

“I saw him on the bus north the other night,” the neighbor said. “He attracted my 
attention because I heard him say at the bus ticket window: Mster, how far north can I 
go for five dollars? That’s where I want a ticket to.’ ” 

This gardener and the previously mentioned seven ordinary w^orking-class men 
are just as human as everyone else. They differ in their jobs and their motives and 
their way of life. None of them believe that they are dumb; they are critical, some- 
times even contemptuous, of those who “run the show.” They do not really want 
to take over the functions of these others, but they do want a chance for self- 
expression and they feel a crying need to be understood. 

The case study approach to the problem of the motivation of people in industry 
can lead to productive results and better understanding. Although efficiency systems 
often assume that there are shortcuts in motivating people, there are none that 
are worthwhile. 
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AN OVERALL VIEW OF MOTIVATION AND WORK 

Morse, Weiss, and Griggs (1954) report after a survey that work has a double 
function. Gainful employment enables people to get money to support their families 
and themselves. Work also relates to society. It gives people a feeling of ''place” 
or "role.” In other words, work not only allows a person to exist but also tends to 
stabilize his place in society. 

The place or role that a worker perceives is determined not only by individual 
values, drives, motives, and sentiments but also by the manner in which the worker 
relates to his group. A man at work, regardless of his job level, is part of a social 
structure in and outside the plant, factory, or office. He is a member of an informal 
group of colleagues or coworkers and possibly a member of a formal group. He is 
also part of the company structure. Some organizations already recognize this 
and encourage feelings of group identification with the company. 

Relations with coworkers, supervisors, and community may often influence what 
motivates a person to produce or restrict production, remain on the job or leave, 
or absent himself from work. These social forces may be as strong or stronger than 
certain isolated incentives offered by management which are interpreted by the 
worker as "out of context.” 

Too often the motive to increase production is management's and not the 
worker's. When the incentive to increase production is perceived differently by labor, 
then it does not work or it is only temporarily effective. 

A bowling team may promote socialization. The employer who believes that 
employees will produce more because they can bowl may be making an unwarranted 
assumption. The workers may accept the bowling opportunity as offered and believe 
that it has nothing to do with producing more. Chances are if management indi- 
cated that only those who produced more could bowl, many workers would not 
accept the recreational activity. In other words, bowling may be interpreted by 
both employer and employee as a good-will gesture. This narrow illustration may well 
serve as the nub of the problem. Management's goal and employees' goal may be 
perceived differently, and when this happens, the two groups will also perceive a 
specific incentive differently, as operating toward each one's particular goal. 

To understand employee and employer effectively, we must start with a knowledge 
of the complexity of motivation and the ways in which motives differ for different 
people. Age, education, marital status, and flie host of personal characteristics also 
contribute to the different meanings that certain incentives have. 

An understanding of motivation will contribute knowledge to the way a person 
perceives his role in society. By further understanding his attitudes, job satisfaction, 
and the way he relates to his work group, we can then begin to approximate a 
meaningful perspective on the variety of problems confronting man in his work- 
aday world. 

It is misleading to talk about motivating workers without specifying the source 
as well as the goal of the motivation. Optimally effective motivation may require 
a unity of employer and employee sources and goals of motivation. This unity may 
exist only in Utopia. A most effective worker motivation may be impossible if the 
goals of employer and employee differ. This would mean that motivating employees 
according to employer goals may not always work. If the prime consideration is to 
motivate employees most effectively, then management may have to relinquish 
some of its own goals. 
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It is highly probable that maximum job satisfaction may interfere with maximum 
potential production. It is possible that maximum satisfaction cannot occur when 
one works intensely and at a forced pace. It may well be that when top production 
is desired, job satisfaction at the moment may be less than optimal. 

Goals must be perceived as short-term and long-term, A short-term goal of high 
production may be achieved under certain conditions of motivation and at the 
same time vitiate a long-term goal of high production. Chances are the “gimmicks"' 
fail in the long run because an achievement of a short-term goal was mistaken for 
that of a long-term goal. One of the major difficulties with industrial psychology is 
that the measures of production, training effectiveness, turnover, etc., may be 
indicative of immediate effect rather than long-term accomplishment. What is 
needed is more clear-cut understanding of long-term goals and objectives and how 
to achieve them. 

Short-term goals are most likely to be effective when they reinforce and lead to 
the satisfaction of long-term goals as well. Short-term goals may be only temporarily 
effective when they have no relationship to long-term goals. Under certain circum- 
stances, the short-term goal may be in conflict with the long-term goal and yet 
operate for a short time. The success of short-term goals may need continuing and 
ever-increasing reinforcement. Some of the difficulties with incentives in industry 
is that the long-term goal of the employer is perceived as a short-term goal by the 
employee. After the employee has experienced the clash between this goal and his 
own long-term goal, the short-term goal is no longer effecfave. 

No attempt will be made to list short-term and long-term goals of employers and 
employees. Such a listing would be erroneous and would limit thinking and experi- 
mentation. Probably long-term goals vary from person to person and even in the 
same person from time to time. Short-term goals have much less stability and need 
more immediate satisfactions. 

Possibly an example will illustrate the point of view. A person has a long-term 
goal to acquire money. Short-term goals of money are then meaningful. Such a per- 
son is likely to save not spend. Another individual has as his long-term goal relaxa- 
tion and recreation as offered by boating, golfing, country-club life, and cruises. 
The short-term goal of money is effective only as a means of having enough to 
take a cruise, and the opportunity to make money at the same time the vacation 
is desired may be rejected. 

On a somewhat different economic level, one man may want to work and save, 
but another may only want to meet expenses. Offering him more money for working 
overtime may be meaningless to him. The girl who works in a factory and is looking 
forward to getting married may be temporarily moved to produce more units, but 
will definitely prefer to stay out late on a date and not go to work the next day if 
she feels that the date is fun and may lead into marriage and that she is not in 
danger of losing her job or can get another one if she does. Endless examples can 
be offered. The important point is that meaningful research is needed. To date we 
have concerned ourselves more with ideal planning so that we can isolate variables; 
in so doing, we have lost track of the complexities and realities of motivation and 
work. The next step is good experimentation conforming to reality rather than the 
laboratory. 

Motives and incentives when understood in an individual, in his group, and 
in the reality of the work situation can lead to describing behavior and predicting 
the success of short-and-long-term goals. When management clearly states its goals, 
deals openly and honestly with its employees, and tries to ascertain their geals, then 
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employees and employers can work together. Each will give a little, but in return 
each will be likely to gain more. 

This chapter may be somewhat disappointing to those who believe that the psy- 
chologist should know all about motivation and hence should be able to explain 
motives and predict behavior. In many respects one of the great differences between 
the psychologist and the layman is that the psychologist is much more reluctant to 
make predictions about behavior. 

Motivation is usually a complex process. An individual's needs are determined in 
part by certain physiological imbalances within him, in part by his previous experi- 
ences, and in part by the interaction of these two. Industry has tended to over- 
simplify the worker's motives by attaching too much importance to financial in- 
centives. Many systems of incentive wage payments have been proposed. They 
overlap in many ways, and all of them are faulty because they exclude the many 
other motives that operate in man while he is at work, and they refuse to recognize 
that incentive systems themselves tend to cause fear of rate cutting or dismissal in 
his mind. The same starting wage reflects different attitudes in relation to the 
previous salary. This indicates that wages and their meaning are relative rather than 
absolute. 

A study that attempted to discover the relative value of five common incentives 
on a ]ob found differences based on sex, age, and mantal status, but never found 
that salary was the most important of the incentives. Other studies similarly find 
that salary is not always regarded by employees as the most important factor on a job. 

Recent research indicates the value of cooperative incentives. The common goal 
of a united group can be a more powerful incentive than that of a number of people 
competing with one another for individual goals which, in the final analysis, they 
believe to be of little worth. People work because -of pride in successful accomplish- 
ment,, mastery of the.job, and other.equally potent social pressures. In many instances 
work is not as dissimilar to play as is ordinarily presumed. Of value m understanding 
motives as they operate on the job are biographical sketches and case histories, for 
they make possible a keener insight into die motives of people in industry. Such 
stuies are more valuable than the assumptions of the industrial engineer or '‘expert" 
who believes that people work only for the money. 

Possibly the best means of understanding worker motivation is to consider the 
social meaning of work. In this respect, short-term goals and long-term goals of 
employees and employers may affect production variously. Accordingly, giving atten- 
tion to the manner in which incentives are perceived is preferable to assuming that 
an incentive means the same thing to all. 
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JOB 

SATISFACTION 


Job satisfaction is the result of various attitudes possessed by an employee. In a 
narrow sense, these attitudes are related to the )ob and are concerned with such 
specific factors as wages, supervision, steadiness of employment, conditions of work, 
advancement opportunities, recognition of ability, fair evaluation of work, social 
relations on the job, prompt settlement of grievances, fair treatment by employer, 
and other similar items. 

However, a more comprehensive approach requires that many additional factors 
be included before a complete understanding of job satisfaction can be obtained. 
Such factors as the employee's age, health, temperament, desires, and level of aspira- 
tion should be considered. Further, his family relationships, social status, recreational 
outlets, activity in organizations — ^labor, political, or purely social — contribute 
ultimately to job satisfaction. 

In short, job satisfaction is a general attitude which is the result of many specific 
attitudes in three areas, namely, specific job factors, individual characteristics, and 
group relationships outside the job. _ _ 


CONFUSION OF TERMINOLOGY 

The methods employed in measuring attitudes were presented in a preceding 
chapter. We emphasized there that the studies reported illustrated the various 
metihiods and that the findings were of secondary importance. The main reason for 
this is the great confusion in the use of the term ''job satisfaction” and in the 
factors that contribute to it. Reviewing the many studies in the area almost leads 
to the conclusion that job satisfaction is anything that an author measures when he 
thinks that he is measuring "job satisfaction.” Too few experimenters in this field 
have been concerned with either the reliability or the validity of their measures. 

Some studies have dealt only with attitudes on some specific job factors but have 
been called job satisfaction studies. Others have investigated other job factors and 
have also been called job satisfaction research. Still others have considered the 
individual factors and the job factors, and a few have attempted to measure parts 
of all three areas. It is no wonder that conflicting results are found in the literature 
on this subject* No one study is necessarily more in error than another, but most are 
incomplete. For example, an organization that has a good personnel program and 
offers steady work, good supervision, etc., may nevertheless find that a particular 
worker has little job satisfaction because of his capabilities in connection with his 
particular job, family problems, or unhappiness about his failure in union activities. 
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One additional point must be made about the confusion among the terms *'em- 
ployee attitude,” “job satisfaction,” and “industrial morale.” Although in many 
instances they are used interchangeably, they are not synonymous. An “attitude” 
is not “]ob satisfaction,” although it may contribute to job satisfaction since the 
latter is comprised of a number of attitudes Similarly, job satisfaction is not the 
same as industrial morale, although it may contribute to morale. 

An attitude of an employee can be considered as a readiness to act in one way 
rather than another in connection with specific factors related to a job. 

Job satisfaction is the result of vanous attitudes the employee holds toward his 
job, toward related factors, and toward life in general. Industrial morale is a by- 
product of a group and is generated by the group. It has four determinants* , feeling 
of group solidarity; need for a goal; observ^able progress toward the goal; and in- 
dividual participation in meaningful tasks necessary to achieving the goal. Industrial 
morale may be defined as the possession of a feeling, on the part of the employee, 
of being accepted by and belonging to a group of employees through adherence 
to common goals and confidence m the desirability of these goals. 

Authors and expenmenters have measured employees' reactions and have some- 
times labeled them job satisfaction, sometimes morale, and at other times merely 
attitudes. There were similar practices years ago in the field of psychological testing. 
Thus an author of a test named it on the basis of what he believed it was measuring; 
“Technical Information” and “Teaching Aptitude” are examples. At the present 
time no one would dare propose a psychological test — and hope to keep his pro- 
fessional reputation — ^without establishing the validity of the test to prove that it 
measured what it was supposed to. Unfortunately, determining the “validity” of an 
attitude scale is a more complex matter. 


REASONS FOR JOB SATISFACTION RESEARCH 

Why seek information about ]ob satisfaction? For an industrial organization the 
consequences are extremely important. By discovering attitudes on factors related 
to the job, a firm can correct certain bad situations and thereby improve the job 
satisfaction of its staff. From this point of view it would be justified in being 
concerned only with this area and neglecting the individual ‘^ego” and its employees' 
adjustment to groups outside the plant. However, an industrial organization can 
benefit materially if it knows what individual attitudes contribute to job satisfaction. 
For one thing, applying this knowledge will result in better selection procedures. 
This is a broad implication as far as job satisfaction is concerned, and even though 
most industrial and business organizations feel that it is not their problem, it never- 
theless exists. It is also directly related to vocational guidance, schools and colleges, 
public and private employment agencies, etc. Society as a whole must face it 
realistically. 


FACTORS MEASURED IN JOB SATISFACTION 

Because of the ramifications of the problems connected with job satisfaction, surveys 
and studies have been carried out on a community-wide basis, in sf^cific professional 
or occupational groups and, of course, in specific industrial establishments. 
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Table 12.1 Responses on Hoppock's Questionnaire 


1. Choose ONE of the following statements which best tells how well you like your jol 
Please place a check mark m front of that statement. 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 

I hate it 

5 

2 

I dislike it 

6 

2 

I don't like it 

34 

11 

I am indifferent to it 

29 

9 

I like it 

194 

63 

I am enthusiastic about it 

27 

9 

I love it 

14 

5 

Total 

309 

101 

2. Check one of the following to show how much 
your job: 

OF THE TIME 

you feel satisfied with 

Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 

All of the time 

128 

41 

Most of the time 

83 

27 

A good deal of the time 

24 

8 

About half of the time 

29 

9 

Occasionally 

16 

5 

Seldom 

14 

5 

Never 

15 

5 




Total 

309 

100 

3.* Check one of the following which best tells how you feel about changing your job 

Response 

'I would quit thisjpb at once if I could get 
anything else to do 

I would take almost any other job in which I 

Frequency 

Percentage 

39 

13 

could earn as much as I am earning now 

I would like to change both my job and 

13 

4 

my occupation 

I would like to exchange my present job for 

20 

7 

another job in the same line of work 

I am not eager to change my job, but I would 

12 

4 

do so if I could get a better job 

I cannot think of any jobs for which 

130 

43 

I would exchange mine 

54 

18 

I would not exchange my job for any other 

37 

12 

Total 

305 

101 

4. If you could have your choice of all the jobs in 
(Check one) : 

the world, which would you choose? 

Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Your present job 

145 

48 

Another job in the same occupation 

48 

16 

A job in another occupation 

107 

36 

Total 

300 

100 

Source: R. Hoppock. satisfaction. Harper & Row, New York, 1935, 250-252. Copyright, 1935, 


ay National Occupation Conference; renewed 1963 by Robert Hoppock. Reprinted by permission of 
Kaiper & Row, Publishers. 



5. 

Check one of the following to show how you think you compare with other people: 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


No one likes his job better than I like mine 

I like my )ob much better than most 

59 

19 


people like theirs 

I like my job better than most 

SO 

16 


people like theirs 

35 

11 


I like my ]ob about as well as most 
people like theirs 

I dislike my job more than most people 

114 

37 


dislike theirs 

25 

8 


I dislike my job much more than most 
people dislike theirs 

No one dislikes his job more than I 

5 

2 


dislike mine 

18 

6 


Total 

l06 

99 

6. 

Which gives you more satisfaction? (Check one) * 




Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Your job 

200 

66 


The thmgs you do m your spare time 

102 

34 


Total 

302 

100 

7. 

Have you ever thought senously about changing your present job? 



Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Yes 

122 

39 


No 

159 

51 


Omitted 

28 

9 


Total 

309 

99 

8. 

Have you ever declined an opportunity to change your present job? 



Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Yes 

81 

26 


No 

196 

63 


Omitted 

32 

10 " - 


Total 

309 

99 

9. 

Are your feelings today a true sample of the way you 

usually feel about your job? 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Yes 

267 

86 


No 

19 

6 


Omitted 

23 

7 


Total 

309 

99 
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HOPPOCK STUDY 

One of the early community-wide surveys was conducted by Hoppock in the town 
of New Hope, Pennsylvania (1935). Eighty-eight percent of the 351 employed 
adults answered the lengthy questionnaire. Table 12.1 presents the results. 

These results indicate that 15 percent of the sample had negative attitudes, or 
job dissatisfaction. This early finding is quite similar to the preponderance of evi- 
dence that has since been reported. Robinson and Hoppock have collated the data 
on 191 assorted studies reporting percentages of job dissatisfaction (1952). The 
median figure is 18 percent dissatisfied. 



Figure 12.1. Distnbution of job satisfaction indices, 309 employed adults. An index of 100 
indicates extreme dissatifaction; 700 indicates extreme gijisfaction. 400 indicates indifference. 
(From R. Hoppock. Job sattsfaction. Harper & Rov^. N^'‘York, 1935, 253. Copyright 1935 
by National Occupation Conference; renewed 1963 by Robert Hoppock. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harper & Row, Publishers.) 

These figures are quite different from the ‘‘common sense’^ view in which workers 
are considered as robots doomed to dissatisfaction in their work because of indus- 
trial mechanization and other self-attributed causes. 

Hoppock asked 36 nationally prominent personnel officers to estimate percentages 
of workers who were dissatisfied. The answers ranged from 0 to 80 percent, the 
average being 49 percent. As Hoppock points out, if numbers from 0 to 100 were 
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put in a hat, the average of the numbers drawn would be 50. Hence it may well 
be that the 49 percent is as void of meaning as cbanr^ itself. 

The view that is clearly taken is that the majority of the gainfully employed tend 
to have job satisfaction or are at least neutral. Only a small percentage have job 
dissatisfaction. ^ ‘ 

An index of job satisfaction was computed; the results are shown m Figure 12.1. 
A breakdown according to occupational classification indicates that the average 
index is lowest for the unskilled category and highest for the professional catego^* 
this is shown in Table 12.2. 

This survey indicated that there is considerably more job satisfaction than dis- 
satisfaction when all the persons who are gainfully employed are included in the 
survey. 

Hoppock also conducted a survey on people in one occupation, namely, teaching. 
Five hundred teachers from 51 urban and rural communities in the northeastern 
United States estimated their job satisfaction on four attitude scales. By combining 
these scales, a measure of job satisfaction was obtained. Of this group the 100 most 
satisfied and 100 least satisfied were asked about 200 questions. A companson of their 
answers differentiated the satisfied from the dissatisfied teachers in the following 
areas: 

1. The satisfied showed fewer indications of emotional maladjustment. 

2. The satisfied were more religious. 

3. The satisfied enjoyed better human relationships with superiors and associates. 

4. The satisfied were teaching in cities of over 10,000 population. 

5. The satisfied felt more successful 

6. Family influence and social status were more favorable among the satisfied. 

7. The satisfied ^'selected'* their vocations. 

8. Monotony and fatigue were reported more frequently by the dissatisfied. 

9. The satisfied averaged 7.5 years older. 

One interesting finding is that the difference in average salaries between the two 
groups was not statistically significant. 


Table 12.2 Job Satisfaction Indices of Five Oampationd Groups— New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, 1933 



Occupational Classification 

Number of 
Cases 

Range of 
Indices 

Mean 

Index 

1. 

Unskilled manual 

55 

100-650 

401 

2. 

Semiskilled 

74 

125-650 

483 

3. 

Skilled manual and white-collar 

84 

125-675 

510 

4. 

Subprofessional, business, and minor supervisory 

32 

250-700 

548 

5. 

Professional, managerial, and executive 

23 

300-700 

560 


Source: R. Hoppock. Joh satisfaction. Harper & Row, New York, 1935, 255. Copynght 1935 by 
National Occupation Conference; renewed 1963 by Robert Hoppock. Reprinted by permission of Har- 
per & Row, Publishers. 


One brief comment is necessary about this survey. attempt was made to 
measure the proficiency of the teachers, and therefore it is not known whether those 
who were dissatisfied were less ^*good'^ than the satisfied group. This survey also 
brings out the point that job satisfaction and vocational interest are not identicaL 
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For example, 84 percent of the dissatisfied teachers answered to the question 
“Is your work interesting?” 

In the epilogue to his study on job satisfaction, Hoppock proposes the following 
six major components of job satisfaction: 

1. The way the individual reacts to unpleasant situations 

2. The facility with which he adjusts himself to other persons 

3. His relative status in the social and economic group with which he identifies himself 

4 The nature of the work in relation to the abilities, interests, and preparation of the worker 

5. Security 

6. Loyalty 

These six items are not of the minute and specific character measured in many 
studies on job satisfaction: possibly that is what is wrong with these studies. Hop- 
pock's approach is to be commended for this reason: He is aware of the real 
factors which contribute to job satisfaction and does not get lost in the petty details. 
Job satisfaction is an important generalized attitude in an individual, not a specific 
attitude about specific job factors. The idea that it is related to the individual's 
emotional adjustment suggests that those who are unstable emotionally may have 
considerably more difficulty adjusting themselves to a job and may therefore be 
dissatisfied with it. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS STUDIES 

One of the more elegant ways of assessing the basic underlying factors in job 
satisfaction is through the statistical technique of factor analysis. Vroom (1964), 
in surveying all such studies, lists the different dimensions which have been found 
in these different studies, as shown below: 


Attitude Dimension 

1. Attitudes toward the company and 
company management 

2. Attitudes toward promotional 
' .^opportunities 

3. Attitudes toward job content 

4. Attitudes toward supervision 

5. Attitudes toward financial rewards 

# 

6. Attitudes toward woremg conditions 

7. Attitudes toward coworkers 


Study 

Wherry, 1954, Ash, 1954; Dabas, 1958; Roach, 
1958; Twery, Schmid, and Wrigley, 1958; Kahn, 
1960, Harrison, 1961 

Harrison, 1961; Kendall, Smith, Hulin, and 
Locke, 1963 

Baehr, 1954; Ash, 1954; Roach, 1958, Kendall, 
Smith, Hulin, and Locke, 1963 

Baehr, 1954, Ash, 1954; Dabas, 1958; Roach, 
1958; Twery, Schmid, and Wrigley, 1958; Kahn, 
1960, Harrison, 1961; Kendall, Smith, Hulin, and 
Locke, 1963 

merry, 1954;. Ash, 1954; Dabas, 1958; Roach, 
1958; Kahn, T960; Harrison, 1961; Kendall, 
Smith, Hulin, and Locke, 1963 

merry, 1954, Dabas, 1958; Harrison, 1961 

Roach, 1958; Twery, Schmid, and Wrigley, 1958; 
Kendall, Smith, Hulin, and Locke, 1963 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF 
JOB SATISFACTION 

Given that there are a number of different aspects which can contribute to the 
overall satisfaction or dissatisfaction of employees, the next question would seem 
to be that of their relative importance. 

Herzberg, Mausner, Peterson, and Capwell (1957) report data compiled from 16 
different studies and involving over 11,000 employees which gives an indication of 
how workers rank different factors in terms of their importance. Figure 12.2 presents 

Range of rankings 

Job factor or Least Most 

specific job aspect important important 

12 n 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

1 I ! I I I I \ I I 1 I 


Security 


Interest (from intrinsic aspects of jobs) 

Opportunity for advancement 

Appreciation (from supervision) 

Company and management 

Intrinsic aspects of job (excluding ease) 

Wages 

Supervision 

Social aspects of job 

Working conditions (excluding hours) 


Communication 


Hours (from working conditions) 


Ease (from intrinsic aspects of job) 
Benefits 


Legend: 

Interquortile range 
Modian rank 


Figure 12.2. Range of rankings and average ranks of factors in employee 
attitudes (compiled from sixteen studies, including over 11,000 employees). 
(From F. Herzoerg et al. Job attitudes: Review of research and opinion. Psy- 
chological Services of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa„ 1957.) 
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data showing the median rank for each factor plus a measure of the variability in 
ranks for that factor observed across all the studies. (This measure of variability is 
the ^'interquartile range.”) 

The figure shows quite dramatically that security is the most important single job 
variable. (Note also how consistently it was rated high.) Opportunity for advance- 
j ment rates a close second. Factors judged as being of least importance were job 
1 benefits and ease of work. 

While these data may be used as an approximate indication of the overall im- 
portance of various job factors, it is very important to keep in mind that this ranking 
is apt to be quite different for any particular class or group of workers. Herzberg 
et d, point this out quite clearly. For example, with people at higher occupational 
and/or educational levels, intrinsic aspects of the job go up in importance, while 
security drops off considerably. This is no doubt due to the greater "marketability” 
possessed by people m the higher occupational categories. 

^ An excellent illustration of how job satisfaction is influenced by group variables is 
presented by Hulin and Smith (1964) They were interested in exploring whether 
men would differ significantly from women (m the same plant) in terms of their 
job satisfaction. They obtained measures of five separate aspects of job satisfaction 
from 295 male workers and 163 female workers drawn from four different plants. 
The data were analyzed with respect to the mean job satisfaction for the male and 
female workers. Analyses indicated that in three plants the female workers were 
significantly less satisfied than their male counterparts (p <0.05) while in the 
fourth plant there was no significant difference. A test on the relative size of the 
differences indicated that the ordering of the differences in satisfaction level was 
somewhat consistent across the four samples (p <0.01). The data can be seen 
even more clearly by examining Table 12.3 (a positive value indicates greater 
satisfaction on the part of men) . 


Table 12.3 Mean Differences 


Company 


Area of Job Satisfaction 



Work 

Pay 

Promotions 

Supervision 

People 

I, Plant A 

0,88 

1.28 

8 64 

5 08 


<0.05 

I, Plant B 

-1.88 

-3.28 

2.92 

0,14 

-1 18 

n$ 

II 

2.80 

-0.48 

4 91 

1 10 

6.37 

<0.05 

III 

0.00 

-2 00 

6 72 

2^7 

1.86 



Source C. L. Huhn and P. C. Smith Sex differences in job satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psy- 
ckology, April 1964, ^8 (2), 88-92. 


JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB BEHAVIOR 

So far we have learned something about the dimensions of job satisfaction, their 
relative importance, and how that importance varies as a function of the particular 
reference group. As yet we have not considered the degree to which job satisfaction 
is related to other aspects of work behavior. Is there any relationship between how 
successfully a worker performs and the degree to which he is satisfied with the 
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various aspects of his job? As we shall soon see, the answer to that question is not 
yet clearly established. 

Vroom (1964i|^has done an excellent job of examining the relationship between 
job satisfaction ^d various aspects of job behavior, and perhaps summarizing his 
findings is the best way of giving the reader an overview. Vroom categorizes studies 
in terms of which job behaviors are correlated with job satisfaction. Specifically, he 
groups them into studies of turnover, absenteeism, accidents, and job performance. 

SATISFACTION AND TURNOVER 

Of the seven studies examined by Vroom which related job satisfaction to turn- 
over, all indicated a negative relationship That is, the higher a worker's satisfaction, 
the less apt he was to leave the job. 

SATISFACTION AND ABSENTEEISM 

The results of ten studies in this grouping were somewhat equivocal. Four studies 
tended to support the notion of a negative relationship between the amount of 
job satisfaction and the degree of work absenteeism. However, three studies did not 
support this premise, and three others indicated that the magnitude of an absentee-^ 
ism-satisfaction correlation can be demonstrated to be a function of such other 
variables as the type of absenteeism measure used and the sex of the worker. 

SATISFACTION ANO ACCIDENTS 

Very few data are available which relate accident data to job satisfaction. Vroom 
reports only tjwo studies, one of which found substantial negative relationships 
and another which found no relationships at all. Accidents as a criterion measure 
usually leave much to be desired since there is considerable evidence that most 
accidents are caused simply by chance factors. 

SATISFACTION AND JOB PERFORMANCE 

While each of the above categories was concerned with job-related behavior and 
job satisfaction, none of them is directly concerned with actual job performance, 
that is, how well the worker actually accomplishes his assigned task. For example, a 
worker may be absent a great deal but still do his job quite well. Does job satisfaction 
have any relationship to actual job performance? The available evidence se-^s to 
indicate that no such relationship exists. This was first brought dramaticany into 
focus by Brayfield and Crockett (1955) who examined all research relating job 
satisfaction to job performance up to that time and concluded that there was 
virtually no evidence of any relationship between these two variables. 

This, of course, is a rather critical finding for those who support the general 
''human relations'' notion that a satisfied worker is a more productive worker. 

Vroom, in his 1964 book, brings the research in this category up-to-date from 
the earlier Brayfield and Crockett paper.i Table 12.4 is a table which Vroom pre- 
pared to illustrate the general pattern of findings between job performance and 
job satisfaction. He found a median correlation of 0.14, with a range of 0.86 to 
^0.31. little doubt that there is at best only a smah relationship 

existing between^iSsse variables. 

1 Anofter rather ext^ive review on the topic can be found in Heizbe^ Mausner, Peterson, 
andCapwdl (1957). 



Table 12.4 Correlationd Studies — Job Satisfaction and Job Performance 






Type of 



Type of 



Criterion of 


f^uth^r 

Analysis 

Population 

Correlation Productivity 

N 

Baxter cited m 

Ind. 

Insurance agents 

0.33 

Ratings 

233 

Biayfield & 

Crockett (1955) 



0.26 

Objective 


Bellows cited in 

Ind 

Air force control 




Brayfield & 

Crockett (1955) 


tower operators 

0.005 

Ratings 

109 

Bemberg (1952) 

Ind 

Hourly paid workers 

0.05 

Ratings 

890 

Brayfield cited in 

Ind. 

Female office 




Brayfield & 

Crockett (1955) 


employees 

0 14 

Ratings 

231 

Brayfield & 

Ind. 

Plumbers* 




Mangelsdorf cited 
in Brayfield & 
Crockett (1955) 


apprentices 

0 203 

Ratings 

55 

Brayfield & Marsh 

Ind 

Farmers 

0.115 

Ratings 

50 

cited in Brayfield 
& Crockett (1955) 






Brody (1945) 

Ind 

Production employees 
on piece work 

0.68 

Objective 

40 

Fleishman, 

Gr. 

Work groups m an 

* 



Hams & Burtt 


equipment manufac- 




(1955) 


turing plant 

-0.31 

Ratings® 

58 

Gadel & Kriedt 

Ind. 

IBM operators 

0.08 

Ratings 

193 

Giese & Ruter 

Gr. 

Departments m 




(1949) 


mail-order company 

019 

Objective 

25 

Hamid (1953) 

Ind. 

Insurance agents 

0.22 

Objective 

552 

Heron (1954) 

Ind. 

Bus drivers 

0.308 

Objective** 

144 

Lawshe & 

Gr. 

Departments in an 




Nagle (1953) 


office 

0.86*^ 

Ratings 

14 

Lopez (1962) 

Ind. 

Administrative- 
technical personnel 

0.12 

Ratings 

124 

Mann, Indik, & 

Gr. 

Truck drivers— 

0 14 

Ratings 

28 

Vroom (1963) 


large work groups 

-0.21 

Objective 


Mann, Indik, & 

Gr. 

Positioners — ^small 

0.18 

Ratings 

24 

Vroom (1963) 


work groups 

0.02 

Objective 


Mossin (1949) 

Ind. 

Female sales clerks 

-0.03 

Ratings 

94 

Sirota (1958) 

Ind. 

Employees in an 
electronics firm 

0.11 

Ratings 

377 

Sirota (1958) 

Ind. 

Supervisors in an 






electronics firm 

0.13 

Ratings 

145"’ 

Vroom { 1960a) ^ 

Ind. 

Supervisors in a 
package delivery 






company 

0.21 

Ratings 

96 


® Ratings of foremen's proficiency, 

composite criterion based on five objective measures and one supervisory rating. Correlation re- 
ported IS bctiveen job satisfaction and value to the employer with age partialled out 
« Correlation reported is between attitude toward the supervisor ami prmluctivity. 

These data were not reported in the origin.U publication. 

Vroom. Wori( and motwatwn. Wdey, New York, 1964. 
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SUMMARY OF JOB SATISFACTION RELATIONSHIPS 

In summarizing the research relating job satisfaction to job beha\ior variables, 
Vroom (1964, p. 186) draws a number of conclusions which are worthy of repeat- 
ing here. 

1. There is a consistent negative relationship betr^'een job satisfaction and the prob- 
ability of resignation This relationship appears when scores on job satisfaction are ob- 
tained from individuals and used to predict subsequent \oluntary dropouts and when 
mean scores on job sabsfaction for organizational units are correlated w’lth turnover rates 
for these units. 

2. There is a less consistent negative relationship betw'een job sabsfaction and ab- 
sences This relationship appears to emerge most consistently with measures of unexcused 
absences, and when frequency of absence rather than actual days lost are used. 

3 There is some indication of a negative relationship between job sabsfacbon and 
accidents However, the number of existing studies of this relabonship is too small to 
permit any firm conclusions. 

4. There is no simple relationship between job sabsfaction and job performance 
Correlations between these variables vary within an extremely large range and the median 
correlation of 0.14 has little theoretical or pracbcal importance We do not )et know the 
conditions which affect the magnitude and direcbon of relationships between satisfaction 
and performance Obtained correlations are similar for analyses based on mdinduals and 
groups and do not seem to depend to any appreciable extent on the occupational level 
of the subjects or on the nature of the critenon (objective or ratings) employed. 


THEORIES OF JOB SATISFACTION 

Several different theories exist concerning the dynamics of job satisfaction and its 
general impact upon worker behavior. A brief mention of the more prominent of 
these seems highly appropriate. 

MASLOW’S THEORY 

The need hierarchy notion of Maslow which was outlined in detail in Chapter 
11 is also relevant to the present topic. Jobs which are able to satisfy more of the 
Maslow^ needs would be jobs which would result in greater satisfaction on the part 
of the employee. 

VROOM'S THEORY 

Like the Maslow model, Vroom's Valence-Force theory discussed in Chapter 11 
also is relevant here. In Vroom's model, job satisfaction reflects valence of the job 
for its incumbent. From proposition 2 it would therefore follow that the strength 
of the force on a worker to remain on his job is an increasing function of the valence 
of his job. Thus satisfaction should be negatively related to turnover and absentee- 
ism, which it seems to be. Whether or not this valence should also lead to greater 
production while on the job is less clear, however— a point which again seems to be 
upheld by the highly ambiguous existing data. 

STOGDILL’S THEORY 

As we have pointed out several times, one of the major sources of frustration in 
job satisfaction research is that ihere does not seem to be any clearly defined rela- 
tionship between degree of job satisfaction and quality or quantity of job perform- 
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ance. Stogdill (1959), extremely concerned with this, decided that it was time to 
stop trying to view satisfaction as a ^'causer*' of job performance (that is, as an input 
variable) . Instead, he felt it much more appropriate to view the individual in terms 
of the context of the total organization. 

In an extremely well-documented and well-organized book, he proceeded logically 
to integrate prior research findings. His conclusions were that the '‘output” of organi- 
zations are group integration, production, and morale. Further, satisfaction of in- 
dividual expectations results in group integration and cohesiveness but is not 
necessarily related tq production. Instead, both rndtale and- prodwrtion are a function 
of group structure.-* 1lierefore„ morale and production will only be related to satis- 
faction when the conditions whiclj lead to high morale and production are also 
those which lead to the reinforcemeiit of w^orkef expectations. « 

The general notion of job satisfaction being an output or dependent variable has 
also been suggested by other workers in this areaj most notably in the work of 
Katzell, Barrett, and Parker (196i) and of Locke, Smith, Kendall, Hulin, and 
Miller (1964), 


HEI^BERG^S THEORY (A CURRENT CONTROVERSY) 

No theory of job satisfaction has received as much attention or has been sub- 
jected to as much cnticism as has the model proposed by Herzberg, Mausner, and 
Snyderman (1959). Because of its increasing popularity among personnel managers 
and because of its somewhat uncertain status as an accurate model for job satisfac- 
tion, we shall examine the Herzberg Model in somewhat more detail than was done 
with the preceding models. 

BASIC STUDY The original study of Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman was con- 
cerned with an investigation into the causes of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction of 
engineers and accountants. Their method was quite ’simple: They'iitterviewed each 
person individually. Each worker was asked to describe, in detail, times when he 
felt exceptionally good or exceptionally bad about his job. The interviews were" 
then "content analyzed” to see (1) whaT kind of things were mentioned when 
people described the times they were very satisfied with their job, (2) what kinds 
of things were mentioned when people were describing times they were very dis- 
satisfied with their job, and ( 3 ) if the kinds of things described in these two differ- 
ent circumstances would be different. 

The results of their study did indicate that things which were associated with 
high satisfaction ("satisfiers”) Were somewhat different from the things which w^e 
assodat^ with situations of low satisfaction ("dissatisfiers”). They found that the 
descriptions of good periods included such things as achievement, recognition, ad- 
vancement, responsibility, etc. All of these things seemed to relate to the actual 
content of the job— they were therefore called content factors. Descriptions of bad 
periods seemed to be filled with^items dealing with company policy, super- 
yisidn, salary, and working conditions. These items seemed to relate to the context 
m which a person performed his task and were therefore referred to as context 
actors. Figure 12.3 shows the relative frequencies that these various kinds of factors 
were mentioned. 
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Percentage frequency Percentage frequency 

Low High 

40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 



' the "model I Given the findings described above, Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyder- 
man postulated two general classes of work variables — satisfiers and dissatisfiers 
Satisfiers are those things which lead to job satisfaction, they are generally job con- 
tent factors or “motivaBors.” Dissatisfiers are those things which result in job dis- 
satisfaction; they are generally job context or “hygiene"' factors. To quote the authors 
(1959, p. 114): 

Man tends to actualize himself in every area of his life, and his job is one of the most 
important areas. The conditions that surround the doing of the job cannot give him this 
basic satisfaction; they do not have this potentiality. It is only from the performance of a 
task that the individual can get the rewards that will reinforce his aspirations. It is clear 
that although the factors relating to the doing of the |ob and the factors defining the job 
context serve as goals for the employee, the nature of the motivating qualities of the two 
kinds of factors are essentially different. Factors in the job context meet the needs of the 
individual for avoiding unpleasant situations. In contrast to this motivation by meeting 
avoidance needs, the job factors reward the needs of the individual to reach his aspira- 
tions. These effects on the individual can be ojnceptualized as actuating approach rather 
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than avoidance behavior. Since it is in the approach sense that the term motivation is 
most commonly used, we designate the ]ob factors as the "'motivators,” as opposed to the 
extra-job factors, which we have labelled the factors of hygiene. It should be understood 
that both kinds of factors meet the needs of the employee, but it is primarily the "motiva- 
tors” that serve to bnng about the kind of job satisfaction and, as we saw in the section 
dealing with the effects of job attitudes, the kind of improvement in performance that 
industry is seeking from its work force 

Because the model postulates these two general classes of variables — one class 
which can satisfy but not dissatisf}, and one which causes dissatisfaction but not 
satisfaction — the model has been designated as Herzberg's Two-Factor Theory. 

CRITICISMS OF THE MODEL In the process of the study the authors had 
to make the implicit' assumption tliat the people being interviewed had both the 
ability and the desire to report accurately on the conditions which make them satis- 
fied or dissatisfied with their jobs. If this is not so, then their results may be only 
an artifact of the ''set” people carried into the interview situation. For this reason, 
the study has been severely criticized. The major objection is that when a person is 
asked to tell about something good, he is apt to attribute the causes of these to his 
own accomplishments and achievements (content items); we all like to satisfy our 
need for esteem. Similarly, when someone is asked to tell about an unpleasant or 
dissatisfying work expenence, he is more apt to blame others for this (context 
items) than he is to blame himself. Many attribute Herzberg's findings to this 
simple tendency on the part of people. 

Evidence bearing on the model ' Since the original publication of the model, a 
number of studies have attempted to provide evidence concerning its validity. Un- 
fortunately they have tended to be contradictory in nature. Porter (1966, p. 411) has 
recently provided a brief but comprehensive summary of all such research. 

First, the evidence in favor of the theory Myers (1964) found that, for a representative 
sample of employees (both salaried and hourly paid) in a manufacturing company, Herz- 
berg’s two distinct tj'pes of attitudes emerged Satisfaction was related to intrinsic work 
factors and dissatisfaction to extrinsic factors No information was provided concerning 
the relations of attitudes to performance Likewise, Schwartz, Jenusaitis and Stark (1963), 
in a study of lower-level supervisors, found the appropriate relationship between satisfac- 
tion-dissatisfaction and intnnsic-extnnsic factors but they also reported no evidence con- 
cerning attitude-performance relationships Other studies with similar results are those 
of Friedlander and Walton (1964) and Lodahl (1964). An additional study by Fried- 
lander (1964) was interpreted by the author as providing partial confirmation of the 
theory, although this interpretation seems open to question 
Evidence negative to Herzberg's theory is provided in studies by Dunnette (1963), 
Ewen (1964), Fnedlander (1963), Komhauser (1965), and Wernimont (1964). All of 
these investigations seem to support Dunnette's conclusion that “. . the two-factor 
notion of job satisfaction is an oversimplified representation of the motivational milieu 
of the world of work.” From his reading of the recent literature, this reviewer would have 
to agree strongly with this statement. Factors involved m feelings of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction do not appear to divide as neatly as was the case with Herzberg's original study. 


SOMi GENERAL COMMENTS ON JOB SATISFACTION 

Anyone who has ever held a job knows that if he does not get along with his co- 
workers the job is unsatisfactory. The most rugged, aggressive, and independent 
individual will not be satisfied at work if he cannot get along with the working 
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adjustment to people on the outside affects a person's adjust- 
ment to his job. A secretary who is not getting along with her boyfnend or a hus- 
band who has had an argument uith his wife is likelv suddenly to find some 
dissatisfaction with the job which did not exist before, this usually disappears just 
as suddenly, after the ^‘kiss-and-make-up” stage. 

In our culture, as in many others, there is a strong desire to be approved and 
respected by others, especially one's friends. If an indnidual is to have job satis- 
faction, he must feel that he is on a par with his friends. College graduates con- 
sciously or unconsciously sacnfice money when they enter the professional rather 
than the business field. They are reluctant to choose selling as an occupation be- 
cause they feel they are “too good" for it. The fact that they eventually sell profes- 
sional services does not bother them, whereas selling insurance or hats usualk does. 
The factory worker whose friends also work m a factory can feel he is as good as 
they are; he will have greater job satisfaction than the factory worker whose friends 
are mainly office workers. 

Job dissatisfaction may well be the result of a lack of vocational guidance. A 
person who is * too good" or “not good enough" for a job, in terms of his abilities 
and interests, is not likely to be satisfied with his job. During the depression years 
college graduates were available at a “dime a dozen.” Department stores discovered 
this and proceeded to hire them at almost this rate. But they soon had to dis- 
continue this policy, because the young men and women were “too good" for the 
job and left in droves, despite the fact that there were few^ positions open. People 
are not capable of working for any length of time at a job which they feel is below 
them. This is true also of people w’ho do not possess the necessary abilities. A college 
professor who cannot keep up with his students is likely to be a “sad sack." He 
may come to the conclusion that his students ask questions only to prove how 
smart they are. Certain police departments face the peculiar problem of having 
officers who are less capable than the patrolmen. Friction results. The same phe- 
nomenon appears in all types of business organizations. 

I Security contnbutes to job satisfaction, but we must remember that security is 
social as well as economic. More important, security is relative, not absolute. Resigna- 
‘ tions occur in the civil service even though the positions carry tenure; furthermore, 
some people holding these jobs report greater insecurity than some industrial em- 
ployees who have no guarantee of continued emplo^mient. Of course, it may be 
that insecure people seek civil service jobs and that their basic insecurities prevent 
their feeling any great job security. Adventurous and dangerous jobs are sometimes 
considered “secure" even when life itself may be in the balance, A physician is 
secure in his position and cannot be prevented from continuing in it (barring a 
few legal exceptions), but he has no guarantee that people will call him. The point 
is that security is a relative, not an absolute, concept. 

Knutson (1952) makes the interesting point that what some writers refer to as 
security or insecurity is defined by others as adjustment or maladjustment, high or 
low morale, and the like. He states: 

Personal secunty is a “dynamic” concept. People seek secunty within their various areas 
of striving: by achieving it, they become secure in some areas; by failing to achieve it, 
they become insecure in other areas The areas of personal striving are interrelated and 
overlapping, and some may be of greater importance than others to the security of the 
individual Feelings of secunty or insecunty may tend to become generalized throughout 
the personality stmeture, or they may be projected from one area of striving into others. 
FnrfVi#»mnnrp the bioloffical stmcture or nhysical or social environment of an individual. 
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by limiting or influencing the character and direction of his motivations, may have a 
direct beanng upon the nature of his secunties. In view of these conditions or possibilities, 
there appears to be a general level or status of secunty, as well as levels of security within 
the individual areas of stnving. 

A person's feelings of secunty or insecurity within any area of striving involve his own 
subjective evaluation of his success, satisfaction, and surety or confidence with respect 
to the carrying out of his purposes in past and present situations and group relationships, 
also, his expectations, hopes, fears, or uncertainties with respect to the carrying out of his 
purposes and aspirations in future situations and group relationships 

Feelings of security within any functional area vary on a continuum, so that security 
status within any area of striving or within any situation may be considered a matter of 
degree rather than a matter of absolute 

Knutson found that the patterns of secunty of very similar occupational groups 
are more alike than those of more distantly related occupational groups. This finding 
would lead to the speculation that job satisfaction may not be a unitary^ trait but 
that it may exist in some people when they are employed in certain occupations and 
not in others. 

Loyalty is not to be overlooked in job satisfaction. The feeling that the worker has 
for his firm or boss, or both, contributes to job satisfaction. Although it is not likely 
to be as strong as the “school spirit” evidenced by loyal sons of Alma Mater, it is 
present in employees. It is the factor that leads people to sacrifice their own needs 
and purposes. It is the factor that prompts service beyond the line of duty in rela- 
tion to job requirements. 

To understand job satisfaction better, we must take into consideration the oppor- 
tunities for satisfaction that the job itself affords the individual as well as the 
broader opportunities it offers him. The job satisfaction index rises with occupational 
Jevel, Kornhauser (1940) reports findings which have a beanng on this point. He 
asked four different economic groups seven questions dealing with personal satis- 
faction, and in each instance he found that the higher income groups indicated 
greater personal satisfaction. The questions and answers (given in percentages) are 
presented in Table 12.5 (modified from his findings). 

Each of these questions is directly or indirectly related to job satisfaction. Ques- 
tions 2 and 4 are the only ones to which the majority of the lowest income group 
gave favorable answers, and yet they are of the essence of job satisfaction. This study 
is cited to show that if the economic range is great enough, salary may become a 
significant factor, but that with any one occupational group (for example, Hoppock's 
teachers) or within a limited range, it is a minor factor. 

Morse (1953) has published a book entitled Satisfactions in the White-Collar Job. 
It is based upon the interviewing of 742 clenqal workers in a large insurance com- 
pany. In addition, 73 first- and second-line supervisors were also interviewed. 

As a result of this study, the hypothesis Ws advanced that satisfaction depends 
basically upon what an individual wants from the world and what he gets. Morse 
developed four indices of job satisfaction. The first is related to content of the job; 
the second is related to identification with the company; the third is related to fi- 
nancial and job status satisfaction; and the fourth is related to pride and group 
performance. While it must be stated that an author is as an author does, the point 
of view expressed in this text is to refer to job satisfaction as the resultant of the 
sum total of individual attitudes, and to refer to morale as a group factor. Morse 
apparently considers job satisfaction and morale as interchangeable concepts. To 
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Table 12.5 Comparison of Groups in Personal Satisfaction Questions (Percent of 
Workers Answering Positively) 



Over 

55000 

Annual Salary (in 1937) 
$2000- $1000- 

$5000 $2000 

Under 

$1000 

Do you feel that your children have as 
much opportunit} as they should have? 

83% 

60% 

46% 

39% 

Do you like the kind of work you do? 

95 

91 

81 

67 

Do you feel that your pay is fair? 

90 

69 

53 

34 

Would you say that you are treated 
well by the people you work for? 

96 

90 

86 

77 

Do you feel that there is any danger 
of losing your job? 

89 

80 

72 

49 

Do you feel that you have as much 
opportunity to enjoy life as you 
should have? 

82 

69 

55 

36 

Do you feel that you have a good 
chance to get ahead in life and 
become fairly well off? 

96 

78 

69 

43 


Source. A. Kornhauser Analysis of class structure of contemporary American society. In G. W. 
Hartmann and T M. Newcomb (cds.). Industrial conflict A psychological interpretation. Cordon Co., 
New York, 1940, 242. 


be more correct, she considers morale to be a combination of three of her indices 
of job satisfaction: job content, company involvement, and pay and job status. How- 
ever, at another point, she descnbes the degree of group spint as equal to morale. 
While it is not important for present purposes to become involved in the problem 
of semantics, it nevertheless is important for an author to be consistent in definition 
as well as in application. 

One of the underlying generalizations offered by Morse is that level of satisfaction 
is a combination of both level of aspiration or need-tension level and amount of 
return from environment. Satisfaction exists when these two are in line, and job 
dissatisfaction exists when the return from the environment is much less than the 
need level of the individual, Morse found that producti\ity and employee satisfac- 
tion did not necessarily go hand in hand. This is similar to other findings of the 
Michigan group on section gangs on a railroad and factory workers in a tractor 
plant. All three studies find that high producers do not differ significantly from low 
producers in overall satisfaction with their employment. 

Only one who is naive or who makes unguarded and unwarranted assumptions 
would expect to find job satisfaction and production related in a cause-and-effect 
relationship. This view is what might be called ‘‘unseasonable sweetness”— that is, 
all good things should be expected to go together. Since job satisfaction is a good 
thing and so is high production, the two ought to go together. High production, 
however, may be an employer's goal and job satisfaction may be an intrinsic quality 
in an employee. Many instances can be cited from everyday experience where people 
who are very job-satisfied are not necessarily high producers. It may well be best to 
regard job satisfaction as an entity in itself, which may or may not be related to 
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production. Just as one might hope to find that beauty and intelligence go together, 
one finds that sometimes they do not, although sometimes they do. 

Schaffer (1953) has proposed the hypothesis that “Overall satisfaction will vary 
directly with the extent to which those needs of an individual which can be satisfied 
in a job are actually satisfied, the stronger the need, the more closely will job satis- 
faction depend on its fulfillment.'' 

Schaffer investigated 12 needs, using as his sample 72 employed men, most of 
whom were m the professional and semiprofessional occupational groups. He found 
that two clusters appeared. One contained needs which were passive or hostility- 
restraining in nature; the other contained the assertive, aggressive needs. A high 
correlation existed between the person’s two strongest needs and overall satisfaction. 
Among the strongest needs reported in this sample were creativity and challenge, 
mastery and achievement, and helping others. 

Morse's work and Schaffer’s work seem to point to the view that job satisfaction 
depends upon the fulfillment of personal needs. Such fulfillment may not at all 
depend upon productivity as measured by the number of units turned out, and there- 
fore the expectation that increasing job satisfaction increases productivity may be a 
“Pollyanna" approach to the reality that does exist. 

Weitz (1952) raises an interesting point that a measure of general satisfaction 
of an individual should be taken m relation to that individual's job satisfaction. He 
offers a number of hypotheses such as “those who have high general dissatisfaction 
scores and a large number of job dissatisfactions are less likely to quit than those 
who have low general dissatisfaction scores and a large number of job dissatisfac- 
tions; other combinations are obvious, such as high general dissatisfaction-low job 
dissatisfaction (less likely to quit), etc." 

Granted that we should know with what job satisfaction correlates. However, while 
we may hypothesize, we should not glibly expect job satisfaction to correlate with 
arbitrary and assumed external critena. We may expect job satisfaction to correlate 
with length of employment and production, but under certain conditions this ex- 
pectation may be false. Both production and length of employment may be em- 
ployers' goals and cited as measures of success. However, these two criteria are not 
correlated to any perfect extent with each other. Blum’s finding (1940) that pro- 
duction and length of employment correlated + 0.44 would indicate that each is 
measuring a somewhat different aspect of success on the job. 

Severin (1952) points out that care should be used m substituting one criterion 
for another since the median correlation of job performance criteria with various 
other criteria is about + 0.30. It is clear that criteria correlate with one another 
variously, and some are more equivalent to each other than are others. 

In a market of many jobs, the more productive workers may leave to take better 
jobs and the poorer ones will stay on. Job satisfaction may therefore contribute to 
flie less productive workers remaining, while it may be that the more productive 
workers, regardless of job satisfaction, take advantage of better job opportunities. 

Whether job satisfaction is related *to termination may depend to a large extent 
on employment conditions and the availability of other jobs. Therefore, the correla- 
tion between job satisfaction and termination may exist in one type of employment 
market and not in another. 

Studies comparing job satisfaction with such criteria as termination and pro- 
duction may result in erroneous conclusions. It is necessary to be aware that many 
hypotheses can exist concerning the relation between job satisfaction and produc- 
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tion and/or termination or am other stated cntenon. The hypothesis offered here is 
that ]ob satisfaction can bear various relations to production depending upon a 
host of factors not usually e\en considered b\ some psychologists in their studies. 
For example, a correlation is computed as a result of taking a measure of production 
at a particular time. It is clear from studies imestigating production that it \aries 
from one period to another. In other words, production in the long run may differ 
from production in the short run — and which should be regarded as the **tmer” 
measure? If they differ, then each bears a different relationship to job satisfaction. 

It is most important to establish what is meant by job satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion and then to measure it. If what is meant by job dissatisfaction is the number of 
gripes that a person has about a job, it may not be correct to assume that the person 
who gripes will necessarily leave the job. It mav happen that the griper is competent 
and feels free to gripe, w'hereas the person who is unsure and is afraid to com- 
plain may leave the job because he is realU dissatisfied This, again, may be cited 
as an example of ''unseasonable sweetness.'" The fact that a psychologist establishes 
a correlation betw^een two concepts does not mean that he established a cause and 
effect. Further, it does not mean that this conelation would continue if any \ affable 
in addition to the two being measured were to change. 

Research findings often lead to meaningful hypotheses, but they must also be 
mixed with reality. Many times the researcher will be stumped bv the meaning of 
his results. All he has to do is ask the secretary or the factory worker mvohed to 
explain the phenomenon, and the answer will be forthcoming immediately. 

Kates (1950) found that there w^as a positive correlation between scores on the 
Strong interest blank and job satisfaction in clencal w'orkers, but he did not find that 
the expression of job satisfaction bore any relation to Rorschach signs of adjustment 
or maladjustment in these same clerical w'orkers. He also found that the higher the 
score on the clencal scale of the Strong blank, the more numerous were the signs 
of personality maladjustment as determined by Rorschach respondents. This would 
mean that routine clerks may be satisfied wath their jobs despite Rorschach's signs 
of maladjustment. This finding does not allow the generalization that routine clerks 
who are satisfied on their jobs are emotionally maladjusted. It merely means that 
the possibility exists that individuals may ha\e satisfaction in one area in relation 
to their personality structures, and if these people were working in different amas 
they might have dissatisfactions. Thus, it is unsafe to assume that all good things 
ought to go together, and if they do not, then there is something wrong. 

Watson (1939) has conducted a few studies in job satisfaction, the results of 
which are summarized here to shed additional light on the role of salary as a factor 
in job satisfaction. He states: 

Without in any way denying the need of many workers for higher wages, it may be 
recognized that sometimes workers, vaguely dissatisfied with the way things are goin^ 
know no other way of meeting the situation They' ask for more pa\ or shorter hours, and 
perhaps they should have these, but if these demands were attained, the relief would be 
only temporary. The underlying cause of dissatisfaction may be not in the pay envelope 
or the time clock, but in the work itself. 


In this study, and in a similar study by Seidman and Watson (1940), a sampling 
of men and women were asked to report on the job previously held which was most 
satisfactory to them and to give the reasons for their selection. The results, which 
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are shown in Table 12.6 present further evidence that recognition, friendly associa- 
tions, work fitted to vocational level, and variety of duties are more important con- 
tributing factors in job satisfaction than salary. 


Table 12.6 Reasons Why Workers Preferred One Job Rather Than Another 
(in Percentages) 



Watson Study 

Seidman-W atson Study 

Reasons 

Men 

Women 

Young Men 

Congenial work conditions and 
social contacts 

21% 

38% 

24% 

Responsibility, initiabve, presbge 

27 

23 

19 

In line with vocational aspirations 

15 

13 

29 

Variety 

15 

12 

12 

Salary 

13 

6 

4 

Shorter hours 

3 

6 

4 


Source: Adapted from J. M. Seidman and G. Watson. Satisfaction m work. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology t 1940, 4, 117-120; and K. Lcwin and G. Watson (cds.). Civilian Morale. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1942. 


This same problem was approached from a slightly different angle by Watson and 
Seidman (1941) and Seidman (1943). In these studies, unemployed adults were 
asked, *Tf you feel that you weren't entirely successful on some of the jobs you have 
held, to what do you attribute that fact?" The answers, given in percentages in 
Table 12.7, show again that the nature of the work, congeniality of working con- 
ditions, and social contacts are more conducive to work satisfaction than wages and 
working hours. These four studies of Watson and Seidman corroborate other find- 
ings that concluded that wages are not the most important factor in job satisfaction. 

A review of the material presented thus far in this chapter, and of that in the 
preceding chapter, should make it clear that job satisfaction can be measured in 


Table 12.7 Reasons Given for Work Dissatisfaction (in Percentages) 


Reasons 

Seidman Study 

W atson-Seidman 
Study 

Men 

Women 

Young Men 

Deficiencies within self (personality) 

32% 

41% 

24% 

Nature of work; monotony 

35 

20 

47 

Uncongenial work conditions 

11 

9 

9 

Lack of education and experience 

7 

20 

9 

No promotion opportunity 

5 

1 

9 

111 health 

4 

5 

0 

Social and economic conditions 

4 

3 

0 

Low wages 

1 

1 

1 

Long hours 

1 

0 

1 


Source: Adapted from G, Watson and M. Seidman. Dissatisfactions in work. Journal of Social Psy» 
rAotogy, 1941, Ji, 183-186; and J. M. Seidman. Dissatisfaction in work. Journal of Socml Psychology, 
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one of two ways. One method is to investigate the specific factors on the job and 
the resulting attitudes. The other, which is much more comprehensive, includes the 
overall factors that contribute to satisfaction in life. Neither method is necessarily 
right or wrong. However, progress can be made in this important field only after 
there is an understanding of the many factors which are involved and when re- 
search findings are reported in such a way as to allow meaningful comparison. For 
example, one who wanted to measure intelligence could not do so by making up six 
or eight or even eighty questions and assuming that they would measure intelligence, 
because the present development of intelhgence testing would make such a process 
completely foolish. But pretty much the same thing is being done in measuring 
jdb satisfaction at the present time, and we are congratulating ourselves on our own 
good judgment in the firm belief that the other fellow does not really know what 
it is all about. 

Job satisfaction, as pointed out. before, is a generalized attitude resulting from 
many specific attitudes in three areas: specific job factors, individual adjustment, 
and group relationships. Since it is a highly complex attitude, the techniques for 
attitude measurement are the appropriate tools to use to study job satisfaction. (For 
a review of these, refer to Chapter 9.) 


PREDICTING JOB SATISFACTION 

Is it possible to select people who are likely to exhibit high job satisfaction? This 
notion assumes that a person is predisposed to job satisfaction or dissatisfaction prior 
to being employed. It requires that all applicants be screened, using a process which 
supposedly provides measures of the individuars intelligence, abilities, interests, 
and personality, at least to the extent of emotional stability. 

Adjustment on the job, according to this philosophy, is dependent upon the in- 
dividuaFs abilities, interests, and personality. When the specific job factors are 
related to his makeup, job satisfaction is possible. But when they clash there is job 
dissatisfaction, and the extent of the clash determines the depth of the dissatisfac- 
tion. After all, few people are likely to understand the problem in relation to their 
own limitations; it is much easier to avoid undermining the self and instead to 
ascribe the trouble to some outside factor such as the job. 

The numerous studies on the relation of intelligence test scores and job perf^- 
ance suggest that for a particular occupation a score within a certain range is likely 
to be best. That is, a person may have either too much or too little intelligence 
to do a job successfully. Obviously, it is poor employment procedure always to hire 
the individual with the highest intelligence, regardless of the job; this usually r^ 
suits in considerable harm to both the individulTand the job. As long ago as 1918, 
the Army Alpha testing program established that scores on inteHigence tests vaned 
according to previous occupation; Table 12.8 presents a portion of the findings 
reported by Douglas Fryer (1922). Although each of the selected occupations tos 
a considerable range and there is overlapping from occupation to occupabon, the 
hierarchy is plainly established. 

Considerable differences are to be found within the same occupation. For «- 
Miner (1921) reports that salesmen for a technical product averaged 27 
more points on an intelligence test than insurance salesmen. In turn, insurance 
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Table 12.8 Occupational Intelligence Standards 


Occupation 

Average Score 

Ranges of Scores 
of Middle 50% of 
Population 

(25‘»-75‘^ Percentile) 

Engineer 

161 

110-183 

Accountant 

137 

103-155 

Chemist 

119 

94-139 

Dentist 

110 

80-128 

Clerk (office) 

96 

74-121 

Conductor (railroad) 

83 

64-106 

Electrician 

81 

57-109 

Dmggist 

78 

61-106 

Toolmaker 

67 

50-92 

Carpenter 

60 

40-84 

Barber 

55 

34-78 

Teamster 

50 

30-72 

Mason 

40 

19-60 

Shoemaker 

35 

19-57 

Leather worker 

30 

16-41 

Textile worker 

26 

18-60 

Fisherman 

20 

15-51 


Source: D. Fryer. Occupational mteUigence standards. School and Society, 
1922, 16, 273-277. 


salesmen averaged 23 more points than wholesale salesmen, but the latter scored 
on the average 33 more points than retail salespeople. According to Snow (1927), 
duller individuals showed least dissatisfaction in highly repetitive work; but when 
the work was fairly complex, considerable dissatisfaction was manifest. The point 
to be stressed here is that an employee’s intelligence is a factor in predetermining 
his job satisfaction. Too much intelligence — that is, more than the job requires — 
may well lead to dissatisfaction. Similarly, too little will make the job prove too 
much of a challenge and this may also lead to dissatisfaction. 

This brief discussion of intelligence tests and job satisfaction should not lead 
to the assumption that there is necessarily a high correlation between such tests and 
job achievement. Nothing is further from the truth. The subject is introduced solely 
to suggest that maximum and minimum scores often furnish a lead regarding )ob 
satisfaction. 

There are other abilities and aptitudes which can furnish similar clues. The 
previous job history is highly informative and should not be overlooked. Most em- 
ployees who stay on a job from six months to one year can be assumed to be capable 
of doing the )ob. A person who does not have the required ability will find the job 
frustrating and leave it. When a job history is not available, as is often the case 
with young applicants, a battery of psychological tests to measure clerical ability, 
mechanical ability, and abilities in many other fields is often helpful. Tiffin and 
Greenly (1939) report a conelation of + 0.63 between scores on a hand precision 
test and foreman’s ratings of a group of electrical fixture assemblers. Blum (1940) 
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finds a correlation of 4- 0.39 between a combined finger and tweezer dexterity score 
and earnings in a group of watch factory workers. Cook (1941) found that only 
8 percent of the average group failed a coil wmdmg test, whereas 72 percent in the 
below-average group failed it. Crissey (1944) points out that among test-selected 
employees, the turnover for personal reasons is 5 percent, as against a turnover of 
12 percent for non-test-selected employees. He says further that those who score in 
the high third on a battery of tests maintain high production and contribute greatly 
to the improvement of employee morale on the job. 

In addition to intelligence and other abilities, interest in the work contributes 
to job satisfaction. When a person’s interests are in line with the job, he can be 
expected to be absorbed in the job. On gross analysis, interest can be divided into 
two categories; interest in people and interest in things. Indi\iduals in the first 
group find the greatest outlet for their interest in jobs that essentially involve people 
— salesmen, lawyers, teachers, etc. People in the second group, on all levels from 
factory worker to the professional electrical engineer, find their maximum outlet 
in jobs which require designing or producing articles, tools, etc. More minute meas- 
urements of specific interests in relation to varieties of jobs are afforded by such 
test inventories as those constructed by Strong, Brainard, and Kuder. 

A somewhat difficult question is the relation between interest and ability. In 
some respects, this is not unlike the famous “chicken and egg” problem, for it is 
probably true that in some cases the interest comes first but in other cases it grows 
out of an aptitude. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that although the two are 
different, they tend to go together; the correlation between them is usually found 
to be 4- 0.50. 

Last but not least of the contributors to job satisfaction is personality. One of 
the dimensions of personality is emotional stability — or “neurotic tendency.” An 
individual’s emotional stability is likely to manifest itself in satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction in a specific job. According to Fisher and Hanna (1931), *‘a large part of 
vocational maladjustment and industrial unrest are secondary to, and but a reflec- 
tion of, emotional adjustment.” 

It is very likely that when everything is going smoothly the emotionally stable and 
the unstable show little difference on the job. However, when the pressure is on 
and difficult situations develop, petty annoyances take on major significance. It 
may well be that the individual reacts to these situations in proportion to his 
stability. The person who “flies off the handle” seems to go to pieces every time. 
The supervisor’s choice is whether to ride out the situation or avoid it. Supervisors 
often say, “I can’t tell him anything because he will get excited and rave,” or “If 
I call the error to that girl’s attention she will cry and then I’ll be in a mess.” What 
is really being said is that such people are emotionally unstable, even if the super- 
visors do not know the term or do not recognize the concept when it is called to 
their attention. A further characteristic of the emotionally unstable is the degree 
to which they allow one situation to affect a totally different siimation. Thus a slight 
exchange of words with a coworker can have the individual “tied up in knots” not 
only on the job but even at home after the day’s work is done. Similarly, such a 
person will bring a home situation to the job much more often than a stable indi- 
vidual will. . . r Vi- 

Security must also be considered as an important dimension of personality as it 

affects job satisfaction. Our earlier discussion of job security suited that secun^ 
was a relative rather than an absolute concept; that security is an attribute of the 
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individual. An insecure person will remain insecure even though his job is secure. 
Family background and many similar factors contribute to individual security. 

One additional factor about the individual which must be taken into consideration 
if there is to be a complete understanding of job satisfaction is his adjustment to 
his life. Has his schooling led to satisfaction or dissatisfaction^ This holds also 
for friends, hobbies, marital status, and all the other adjustments that the normal 
person makes adequately and with satisfaction. If the individual has a long list of 
'"gripes” about being "done wrong,” it is probable that sooner or later — probably 
sooner — ^he will find gripes and accompanying dissatisfaction in the job. 
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INDUSTRIAL 

MORALE 


Morale is a term usually applied to civilian populations and armies during wartime, 
its conspicuous presence or absence is often considered vital to the outcome of the 
war. The term is also applied to athletic teams, and here also it can contribute 
to success. Sport fans know that high morale can o\ercome many obstacles and 
physical disadvantages. The term is similarly applied to indust^}^ Of late, the con- 
cept of industrial morale has received considerable attention on the part of man- 
agement. 


DEFINING MORALE 

Industrial morale may be defined as the possession of a feeling, on the part of the 
employee f of being accepted and belonging to a group of employees through adher- 
ence to common goals and confidence in the desirability of these goals. Let’s look 
at this definition more closely. It consists of three different aspects; (1) feeling 
accepted by one’s work group; (2) sharing common goals wnth one’s work group, 
and (3) having confidence in the desirability of these goals. 

The term ‘Vork group” as used in this definition can refer to groups of various 
sizes within the total organization. Thus a person may be part of a small work 
group (e.g., a section) which in turn is part of a larger work group such as a 
department which in turn is part of a larger group called a division which in turn 
is part of some larger group called a company. One can talk about sectional morale, 
departmental morale, divisional morale, and company morale. Each means some- 
thing different, however, since the goals of the four reference groups may be quite 
different. For example, one might conceive of a department work group which had- 
very low morale because the group members could not agree among themselves 
concerning goals. However, each individual member might feel that his own goals 
were quite compatible with those of men in other departments throughout the plant 
and also compatible with those of management. Thus their feeling of belonging 
might be minimal within the department but quite high if the reference group 
were shifted to all other plant employees. 

Although morale is related to job satisfaction, it is not the same thing. There is 
no justification for using the two terms interchangeably. Job satisfaction, as we 
have seen, is the result of the various attitudes the individual holds toward his job, 
related factors and life in general. Industrial morale is the composite expression 
' 391 
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of the attitudes of the various individuals employed by a company. It is generated 
by the group and may best be considered as a by-product of the group. 

Definitions of morale vary widely. Guion (1958) has collected a number of 
different definitions of morale from various sources. 

1. Morale defined as the absence of conflict 

2. Morale defined as a feeling of happiness 

5. Morale defined as good personal adjustment 

4. Morale defined as ego-involvement in one’s job 

5. Morale defined as group cohesiveness 

6. Morale defined as a collection of job-related attitudes 

7. Morale defined as an individual’s acceptance of the goals of the group 

Examining each of these in turn, Guion finds each by itself to be less than satis- 
factory and proposes what he feels to be a more general definition which includes 
the best aspects of all seven.^ He defines morale as “the extent to which an in- 
dividuaPs needs are satisfied and the extent to which the individual perceives that 
satisfaction as stemming from his total job situation.'' According to Guion, “High 
morale, under this concept, would be reflected by little aggressive or frustration- 
instigated conflict, by a reasonably euphoric work force, by fairly well-adjusted 
employees who can become quite ego involved m their work, by many favorable 
attitudes, and by the cohesiveness which comes from finding personal need satis- 
factions within a group.” 

Guion does another interesting bit of speculating. In the same article (Guion, 
1958) he proposes five different attributes which he feels are essential for an adequate 
concept of morale. 

^ GUION’S CRITERIA FOR A CONCEPT OF MORALE 

1. It must recognize the dynamic complexity of morale 

2. It must treat morale as basically an attribute of the individual. 

3. It must recognize that morale exists with reference to the job situation. 

4. It must recognize the role of motivation in morale. 

5. It must be applicable to employees at any job level. 

Stagner (1958) has also defined morale. His definition would seem to fall in 
Guion’s category 7. Stagner has been sufficiently explicit in attempting to formally 
conceptualize the construct of morale that a few words of discussion about his 
“model” are worth including. To quote Stagner: 

Morale, I think, must always be defined in terms of an individual-group relationship, 
it is an index of the extent to which the individual perceives a probability of satisfying 
his own motives through cooperation with the group. Obviously, then, there is no such 
phenomenon as morale m generalf the state of an individual’s morale must be gauged 
relative to some specific group, such as his company, his informal work group, or his 
union. 

and 

High morale exists when the individual perceives himself as a member of a group, and 
perceives a high probability of achieving both individual and group goals through a course 
of action He consciously seeks to achieve the goals of the group because they are im- 

JLNote the similanty between definitions 5 and 7 and the first two parts of the definition 
given by your authors. 
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portant to him — ^they have become individual goals — or because they provide a pathway 
to his own personal goals which are not related to the group. 

When we attempt to apply motivational analysis to the problem so defined, we find 
that there are three separate phases to be examined (a) the individual’s private goals, (b) 
the group goals, and (c) the perceived relationship bet>v’een these sets of goals. 

Thus morale to Stagner depends upon (1) the personas perception of himself 
as a component of a group and (2) perception of his goals as being identical to 
or contiguous with group goals. He gives several examples of the latter aspect of 
this, as shown below: 

Situation A; Achievement of the group implies achievement of the individual 
goal — i.e., they are a single process An example is the union leader who wins a 
contract that protects the union members and also protects the leader. According 
to Stagner, morale will be at a maximum when situation A exists 



Situation B: Achievement of the group goal is closely associated with the in- 
dividual goal. The example is a union leader getting a contract for his union which 
brings a pay raise to the members and more prestige to the leader. 


Situation B 


Individual 



Group goal 
(pay increase) 
Individual goal 
(prestige) 


Situation C: Achievement of the group goal is a necessary precondition in order 
to achieve the individual goal. The example would be the union leader who tries to 
organize more workers hoping to increase his prestige. 



^ These diagrams are modified from Stagner ( 1958) . 
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Situation D: Achievement of the group goal and the individual goal may be 
accomplished separately or independently. The example is a worker who produces 
at a very high rate to achieve the individual goal of increased pay while at the same 
time ignoring or violating the group goal of security through restncted work output. 
The situation leads to lowest morale. 


Situation D 


Individual 



Individual goal 
(pay increase) 

• 

Group goal 
(security) 


Stagner concludes that the way to maximize morale is to make every attempt to 
assure that group goals and individual goals coincide as closely as possible. 


WHAT MORALE IS NOT 

We mentioned earlier that morale and job satisfaction are not to be confused. 
Industrial morale is definitely not an average of individual attitudes. For example, 
a company's morale may be low even though many employees enjoy considerable 
job satisfaction. Certain individuals who are dissatisfied with their jobs may lower 
the overall morale. Even one or two completely disgruntled workers, who are not 
recognized as such but rather are respected by their fellow employees, will tend to 
lower the morale of the group appreciably. Similarly, an erratic, unpopular, or 
ineffective foreman will lower group morale, even though most of the factors con- 
tributing to job satisfaction are present. 

Conversely, a few people may have a noticeable effect in raising industrial morale 
even when little is offered to most of the employees in terms of the specific factors 
of job satisfaction. World War II showed lhat two otherwise similar squadrons 
can be very dissimilar as far as morale is concerned. Morale in similar departments 
in a factory often varies in ways that cannot be understood by studying the job 
satisfaction factors. An individual or a few members of a group can raise the morale 
of the entire group if his attitudes and behaviors can be adopted by the others. 

The fact that morale is a by-product of the group and can often be generated 
by small segments of the group is important. It explains many of the paradoxes 
that are connected with morale. For example, the discharge of an inefficient and 
troublesome worker may have no effect on the morale of the group if it has not 
considered him a part of it; the group will regard this as a single and separate event. 
However, if he was liked by the others and they feel that he was not really trouble- 
some and inefficient, then the group's morale will go down. On the other hand, 
if his fellow employees dislike him and hope that he will “get his," the group 
morale could conceivably be raised by his discharge. A nother par adox in regard to 
morale is the statement that workers strike when thSr morale is low. This is 
contradicted by union organizers, who insist that morale must be high before a 
strike call can be promulgated. Now morale cannot be both high and low at the 
same time in the same group of workers. Obviously, in interpreting such statements 
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about the group^s morale, the point of \iew must be considered. From management's 
point of \iew, the morale is low if workers side with the organizer; but from the 
union's point of view under these circumstances, the morale is high. 


DETERMINERS OF MORALE 

Morale can best be understood in terms of four determiners. The most outstanding 
determinant is a ^'feeling of togetherness” or group cooperation. The second is the 
need for a goal. Third, there must be obsenable progress tow’ard the goal. Fourth, 
the individuals in the group must have specific meaningful tasks that are necessary 
to the achievement of the goal. 

GROUP COHESIVENESS 

Employees in a normal work situation rarely function as totally isolated indmduals. 
Whether management is aware of it or not,* the workers are likely to form a group 
or a number of subgroups. The ideal situation, and one which makes for the highest 
morale, is one in which there is a single group that includes all employees, the 
repr esentatives of the employer, and the employer. The extent to which management 
attempts to achieve this is the extent to which high morale is likely to be present. 
Unfortunately, the factor of group formation is too often overlooked in industry. 
The introduction of favorable environmental factors such as changes in illumination, 
music, or air conditioning may or may not work, that is, increase production. In 
and of themselves such factors are unpredictable. The key to whether they will work 
lies in the group's reaction to the change If the group believes that the change 
will benefit it, the reaction will be favorable. On the other hand, if the group is 
suspicious of the change, it will resist it. Changes instituted by management, with 
the most altruistic intentions, often boomerang because management has overlooked 
the importance of the ^'feeling of togetherness,” or group cooperation. It cannot 
be assumed that increasing matenal efficiency necessarily increases people's capacity 
to work together. In fact, unless management takes specific steps to encourage the 
formation of a group that includes labor and management working together, the 
employees are likely to form their own group and deliberately exclude management. 
Management's best chance for inclusion is the adoption of a democratic group 
structure and the providing of an opportunity for the four determiners of morale 
to function. 

It is impossible to deny the existence of a social structure in any company. To 
do so is to refuse to face reality. But management does this when it insists that 
people work solely for money. Men and women lead a social life on the job; they 
make friends and enemies; they exchange confidences, meet socially after hours, 
eat together, and do favors for one another. In short, consciously and imconsciously 
they form groups. These groups can be the basic core of morale formation if man- 
agement will only recognize this and if it can funnel this energy into the proper 
channels of cooperation. Management's failure to recognize this leads to many of 
the mistakes it makes. Technical changes result in social changes; and while the 
technical changes may be logical from management's point of view, they are often 
unsuccessful because the social changes which accompany them have been over- 
looked or miscalculated. 
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GOALS 

Promoting group cooperation is easier if the group has a goal to achieve. The 
goals in industry may be more obscure than such goals as winning a war or a 
football game, but with proper guidance they can be made clear. Doing the best 
one can on the ]ob may constitute a goal, provided the employee receives evidence 
that this goal is understood Advancement, securit)^’, increased earnings, and individ- 
ual and group welfare can all be goals, provided management encourages them and 
the employee has evidence that they are real and attainable 

Some “scientific managers’" have suggested that slogans are an excellent means 
of increasing morale, on the assumption that a good slogan may very well become 
the goal. This is best illustrated by the story about a big boss who attended one 
of these “scientific"’ sessions and was impressed by the suggestion. He set the slogan 
“Do it now” as the goal and had it posted in various conspicuous spots in the 
plant. From his point of view, this goal turned out to be anything but desirable, 
for the bookkeeper immediately absconded with the companv’s funds, the salesman 
married the boss’s daughter, and the office boy put the wrong solution into the copy- 
ing machine. 


PROGRESS TOWARD GOALS 

In addition to having a goal, it must be possible for employees to make observable 
progress toward it. A good example is seen in Marrow’s (1942) work in his own 
plant. One group of power machine operators was told the level of production they 



Weeks 

Figure 13.1. Effect of observable progress toward goal. (From A. J. Marrow. Cited m 
K, Lewin and G. Watson, eds. Crvilian morale. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1942.) 


would have to reach within 14 weeks. Another group was told the final goal but 
was also given weekly goals. Figure 13.1 shows the effect on performance of a too 
distant goal which the worker judges to be unattainable. 
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MEANINGFUL TASKS 

The last of the four determiners of emplo\ee morale involves specific meaningful 
tasks for the individual m the group to perform, and a sense of participating in the 
group's work toward the goal. If the group’s goal is 1000 units per day, each 
individual member must understand clearh how his specific job contributes to its 
attainment. If the output is merely to management’s advantage and does not con- 
tribute in some definite way to the emplovee's advantage, the goal is likely to be 
regarded as management's an^, not the worker's. However, if the employees are 
consulted or properly informed about setting the goal and actualh derive a fair 
share of the benefits that accrue, there is then a strong goal Even a floor bov can 
see how he contributes by helping the assemblers, although he does no assembling 
The first workman passes his completed share of the unit on to the second worker, 
and this continues, with every member of the group participating m a meaningful 
way in the achievement of the goal. 

Yuzuk (1961) has reported the results of a study on employee morale which 
provides considerable information concerning the many facets and complexity’ of the 
term. Using factor analysis he found morale to consist of nine different dimensions: 

1. Adequacy of communication 

2 Hours of work 

3. Overall competence of fellow employees 

4. Interpersonal relations with fellow employees 

5. Status and recognition 

6. Conditions of w'ork 

7. Interpersonal relations with supervisor 

8. Technical competence of supervisor 

9. Job satisfaction 

He also found that the workers having the highest morale tended to be the most 
experienced men who had the longest tenure and who held the highest labor grades 

Another factor analysis of moral dimensions has been done by Gordon (1955). 
Gordon defined morale as “the feeling of well-being that an individual experiences 
when his needs are filled to his satisfaction." He found four different dimensions: 

1. General need satisfaction 

2. Recognition and status 

3. Need for self-respect 

4. Need for self-expression 

Although he did not attempt to relate morale to actual work performance, Gordon 
indicated that a better understanding of morale dimensions was essential to our 
knowledge of man and how he performs his work. 


MEASUREMENT OF MORALE 

SUBJECTIVE MEASURES 

An interesting measure of morale is one that measures the group and subgroup 
formations. A technique has been devised for this purpose by Moreno (1943); he 
has called it sociometry, Jenkins (1947) has modified Moreno's technique and 
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called his method the nominating technique. He has used it with considerable suc- 
cess in studying morale m the Navy. Furthei reference to this work will be made in 
the section on leadership. 

The technique is simple. Each person in the group is asked to name the person 
in the group whom he considers the best worker, or the one who would make the 
best supervisor, or the most fair-minded person. Each individual is represented on 
a diagram by a circle; an arrow is drawn from it to the circle representing the person 
he names. The leader of the group is the one who receives the greatest number of 
choices. If this individual is also the boss, then he is both the formal and the 
informal leader. However, if the formal leader does not receive many choices, it 
is immediately apparent that he is leader in name only and that the informal leader, 
if there is one, is the real force in the group. This person is known as the ''star.*' 
Actually, there may be more than one star m a group. A person who is never chosen 
is called an ''isolate*'; he may be so unimportant that if he dropped out of the group 
its structure and morale would not change. Sometimes two workers choose each 
other. Such individuals are usually known as "mutual admiration societies" and ““may 
function as separates rather than in the group. A triangle occurs when X chooses 
Y who in turn chooses Z, this is the beginning of a subgroup and may be enlarged 
into a clique. Figures 13.2 through 13.4 are simple sociograms that illustrate some 
of the various types of group structure. 



Figure 13.2. Sociogram of 
i cohesive group without 
i strong leader. 



Figure 13-3. Sociogram of a 
group with a strong leader. 



Figure 13.4. Sociogram of 
an unstructured group with 
cliques, isolates, and mu- 
tual admiration societies. 


In actual practice, sociograms may become very complicated. Figure 13.5 shows 
a complex sociogram made by Jenkins in his work with a Navy squadron. 

The study of sociograms is valuable. It can furnish leads as to clique formations 
and the extent to which they may act as disruptive influences in the organization. 
It can substantiate observations which formerly may have led merely to suspicions, 
[t can pick a potential leader far m advance of any principle of seniority. A socio- 
gram is much more than a popularity poll. 

Sociometrically selected work teams can increase production. Van Zelst (1952) 
obtained a 5 percent saving in total production costs by allowing carpenters and 
oricklayers to choose their "buddies" as partners in work. Work teams were assigned 
oased upon stated preferences. Twenty-two workers were assigned their first choices 
as partners, 28 had their second choice, and 16 obtained their third choices. Eight 
of the 74 were isolates, that is, not selected, but were of course assigned. 

Van Zelst reports the following subjective report of one of the workers: "Seems 
as though everything flows a lot smoother. It makes you feel a lot more comfortable 
working, I don't waste any time bickering about who's going to do what and how. 
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We just seem to go ahead and do it. The work's a lot more interesting, too, when 
you've got your buddy working with you. You certainly like it a lot better anyway." 

This principle of having workers assign themselves to pairs on work locations 
rather than have management superimpose rigid rules is not idle folly. It is of the 
essence in building morale. More of it should be applied to industry, since workers 
must often work in teams. 



Figure 13.6. Without teamwork, there could be 
a critical incident. (Courtesy Bethlehem Steel.) 

But in measuring the other three determinants of morale — goal, progress toward 
goal, and meaningful participation — the sociogram may be of little value. In order 
to obtain objective data in these fields, the attitude scale, the questionnaire, or the 
interview has to be used. The material already presented has indicated the approach 
and method that should be chosen. 

OBJECTIVE MEASURES 

The suggestion that the sociogram, together with questionnaires, attitude scales, 
and interviews, affords the best measure of morale has been made without over- 
looking the many indices that are usually considered measurements of this factor. 
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Among these indices are strikes, labor turnover, absenteeism, grievances, suggestions, 
and production figures. 

Giese and Ruter (1949) have attempted to predict the morale of departments 
in a company from objective data. They obtained a multiple correlation of +0.71 
between the six objective factors they studied and morale as measured by a ques- 
tionnaire. Because of the high correlations, they proposed an objective morale index 
which could be obtained by measuring the following factors: productive efficiency, 
error efficiency not affecting customers, error efficiency affecting customers, turnover, 
lateness, and absenteeism. They found that when morale is low, department 
absenteeism and lateness tend to be high. They found only a slight relationship 
between morale and productive efficiency. The notion that morale of a department 
may be reflected through certain types of group performance in combination is 
an interesting one and is probably more meanin^ul than either attempting to 
correlate morale with a single criterion, such as production, or confusing morale 
(a group phenomenon) with job satisfaction (an individual phenomenon). 

Bemberg (1952) reports a study based on 890 hourly paid employees in a large 
aircraft manufacturing plant. On the basis of a statistical analysis of the results, 
he found that no significant relationship exists between the tests of morale and 
the specific indicators for the prediction of individuals, but that tests of morale 
can be predicted for departments and factories. Bemberg's results underscore the 
fact that morale is a group phenomenon rather than an individual phenomenon. 

He had five indicators: absences, tardiness, short-bme absences, trips to a medical 
unit, and merit rating. In addition, he combined these into a total indicator. He 
used an indirect method of attitude measurement as a measure of morale and also 
a direct attitude measurement. His objective was to determine which of two morale 
theories was more predictive of performance indicators. One theory considered 
morale a group phenomenon and the other considered it as the degree of acceptance 
of formal organization. Actually, the difference between these two theories was 
about on the level of hair-splitting. Both were intended to measure a group phenom- 
enon. Both avoided considering individual attitude and job satisfaction as equivalent 
to morale. His results indicated that these two measures correlate to the extent of 
+0.77. Clearly, both hypotheses predict group differences (i.e., departmental differ- 
ences) but not individual differences on performance variables. This study obtained 
its data from 890 of the 1009 hourly workers in five departments of three factories 
in an aircraft company. 


PROBLEMS WITH OBJECTIVE MORALE MEASURES 

A word of caution is necessary with regard to the idea that objective indicators 
can be regarded as predictors of morale. It may be best to regard such concepts 
as external indicators flashing red lights demanding a stop-and-look reaction. While 
these indicators may indicate low morale, they may otherwise indicate ineffective 
leadership or inadequacies of training, selection, or work standards. 

The difficulty with these indicators is that they may be due only in part to morale; 
there is no certainty as to how much other factors enter the picture. For example, 
a strike may indicate not low morale but a reflection of business conditions. Similarly, 
workers with low morale may not dare to strike because they feel much too defeated 
and beaten; in this instance the absence of a strike is due to low rather than high 
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morale. Nor can absenteeism and labor turnover always be looked upon as indica- 
tions of low morale because conditions in the labor market, the weather, and other 
factors may induce such behavior on the part of the worker. 

Workers whose morale is high may want to make suggestions but refrain from 
doing so because other employees might resent their ideas. Roethlisberger (1946) 
cites one company that turned its employee suggestions over to a judgment com- 
mittee and made suitable awards. Management posted the notice of awards on its 
bulletin boards in order to stimulate further suggestions and give the winners 
recognition. This well-meaning program created increasing dissatisfaction. Foremen 
often discriminated against workers who won when the suggestion related to work 
within the foremen’s area of responsibility, for they interpreted such suggestions 
as criticisms of their work. Likewise, workers whose jobs were simplified as a result 
of the suggestions, and who consequently received lower pay rates, put pressure 
on the person responsible for the suggestion. In addition to these troubles, when 
the winner owed money, claimants appeared and asked the company to settle on 
the basis of the employee’s '^windfall ” Management finally had to modify its pro- 
cedure and publish awards by code number, thereby eliminating the recognition 
factor which had been part of its original intention. To put it briefly, this suggestion 
system did not develop or promote cooperation, and consequently it served to lower 
rather than raise morale. 


METHODS OF INCREASING INDUSTRIAL MORALE 


The measurement of industrial morale serves as a barometer to management. If 
the findings indicate low morale, this must be regarded as a challenge and steps 
must then be taken to improve it. Four methods have been used at various times 
to increase industrial morale: 


1. Expert approach 

2. Industrial spy 

3. Industnal counselor 

4. Employee problem approach 


These four methods differ, of course, in terms of the degree to which they have 
been used by industry. For example, the industrial spy method is now primarily of 
historical interest only, while the employee problem approach is continuing to gain 
in popularity. Unfortunately, a word of caution needs to be made about all four 
methods prior to examining them in detail. None of them has ever actually been 
demonstrated as a truly effective tool for increasing employee morale! There is almost 
a complete lack of objective data regarding their respective worth for this purpose. 
Still, ihey continue to be employed on the assumption that they do accomplish their 
intended purpose. Perhaps, eventually, the necessary empirical supporting evidence 
will be forthcoming to show their use is indeed justified. Until that occurs, they 
should be viewed and used with considerable caution. 
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EXPERT APPROACH 

The expert approach, the most frequently used technique, has resulted m mixed 
success and failure. The basic feature of this approach is the use of an "'expert” in 
making a spot survey. He tours the plant, talks to key people, and wntes a report 
m which he gives advice. Sometimes he suggests any or all of the following items: 
posters, slogans, speeches, parties, welfare associations. These are likely to give morale 
a slight spurt for a short period. When things lapse back to normal, the company 
calls in another “expert.” Since it is now somewhat more critical, it shows him the 
previous report and intimates that things did not go as predicted. Of course, the 
second expert knows this, for otherwise why would he have been called in? This 
being the case, he has to produce some new devices for boosting morale. He sug- 
gests bowling contests or better cafeteria meals, an effective house organ or a sug- 
gestion system. Again there is a slight lift in morale for a short time and then things 
take a turn for the worse. 

The point is that any or all of the five suggestions of the first expert might work 
under certain conditions, but the conditions are never suggested or complied with. 
This is true also of the four suggestions of the second expert. These nine suggestions 
do not by any means exhaust the list; there are many, many more. Some companies 
and their executives seem to thrive on them. When any of the suggestions promote 
group cooperation, establish goals, allow for observable progress toward goals, and 
present an opportunity for employees to participate meaningfully and actively in 
their achievement, they can increase morale. Checking the above list of suggestions 
makes clear that few in themselves encourage cooperation or meet the requirements 
of the other determiners of morale. We are reminded of a dance given for em- 
ployees of a large company which was supposedly promoted by their "‘benevolent 
association.” It was a full-dress affair and the president of the company was present 
to show that he was }ust one of the boys and to award prizes. Early in the evening 
two of the employees put on an unscheduled dancing exhibition. In uninhibited 
fashion, they twisted, turned, and contorted, to the delight of the huge circle which 
formed around them. The president's reaction to what he considered a shocking 
and revolting performance was to order it stopped immediately and to warn the 
couple about conduct unbecoming ladies and gentlemen of the X Company. Need- 
less to say, he effectively dampened everyone's spirits and unknowingly made him- 
self very unpopular. Most of the employees felt that if he ""couldn’t take it” he 
should have stayed at home; besides, he was not their boss on Saturday night. The 
morale was lowered far out of proportion to the slight increase that such a party 
could have created. 

INDUSTRIAL SPY TECHNIQUE 

Although dangerous, this technique actually has been used as a means of in- 
creasing morale. An expert whose true identity is unknown to the employees, and 
usually to many of the executives, is given a job in a plant under the guise of an 
ordinary worker. It is his task to gain acceptance as a fellow employee and thus 
acquire intimate knowledge of the group and its complaints. He puts this informa- 
tion into a report. Sometimes such reports do not refer to specific employees but 
deal mainly with uncovering environmental conditions and technical diflEculties 
which, in his opinion, lower morale. 
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The ethics involved in this t\pe of report are not as distasteful as in the case of 
reports which take advantage of the confidences gained by the “spy” to locate the 
individuals who, according to management's definition, are "'agitators” or “trouble- 
makers.” Sometimes union organizers and members are put in tins category. Even- 
tually the “spy” disappears, and the workers wonder what happened to that “nice 
guy.” His recommendations are acted upon through dismissals for “just cause.” 

Some readers may be shocked by such tactics, but to those who believe that all is 
fair in love and war this technique is \eTy appealing. It should be emphasized that 
not all industrial “spies” are dastardly. Some do a very ethical job and their reports 
show that thev are really concerned with employee welfare and increased morale. 
Some even go so far as to place the blame on ineffective management v/hen they find 
that this is where the trouble lies. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNSELOR METHOD 

The industrial counselor has none of the unpleasant connotations that are at- 
tached to the industrial spy. As we saw earlier, the Hawthorne Studies culminated 
in the suggestion that the industrial counselor is useful in increasing morale by 
improving relations and acting as a communication channel between employee and 
employer. The employees are told that the industrial counselor is a representative of 
the personnel department, and they are paid their average earnings during the time 
they spend talking with him. Experiences at Western Electric indicate that em- 
ployees are willing to bring their problems to and talk freely with a counselor. 

Besides being useful in aiding supervisor-employee and employee-management 
relations, the industrial counseling program has also been valuable m improving 
the personal adjustment of individual employees. A case cited in Fatigue of Worker^ 
is a good illustration of this point. 

One day an assistant foreman called the attention of the counselors to a problem which 
had been worrying him for some time The problem was a man of forty-eight who had 
had about twenty years of serMce with the company His history was as follows. In his 
early years of service he was apparently an efficient worker He was made a group chief 
in 1923 and remained m that position until 1931 But at that time he was considered 
one of the least efficient supervisors in the group, and thereafter his fall was gradual but 
steady. He was demoted from job to job, and in each successive job he failed to measure 
up to the proper standards of work. When the foreman consulted the counselors this 
employee was at work on a job of the lowest grade, being paid considerably more than 
this grade warranted, and not earning his money These were the essentials of the problem 
as they appeared to the heads of the department when the foreman called in the counseling 
organization. They felt that they had given the employee every possible opportunity to 
make good and that he had failed They also were disturbed because he appeared to be 
drinking heavily, and, more recently, because he was not at all cooperative. 

The department proposed to shift the employee to a grade 1 (lowest grade) job in 
another organization and cut his hourly rate to the minimum of the grade. They pro- 
posed to explain to him that this would be his last chance and that if he failed he would 
be dismissed. In the meantime a counselor had been at work. He had had a preliminary 
interview with the emplovee which had indicated that the employee's failure was the 
result of a personal maladjustment. He asked that the transfer be delayed a few months 
or until a detailed study of the case could be made. 

® National R^earch Council. The fatigue of workers, Remhold Book Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Chapman-Remhold, Inc., New York, Repnnted by permission. 
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The study consisted of mtemews with the employee, a thorough physical examination, 
several intelligence and vocational tests, and a careful imestigabon of the emplojee's 
super\'isors, his associates on the job, and the mechanics of all the jobs on which he had 
failed. Here the report may be cited again “The mter\iew showed an employee who was 
raised m one of the west-side slum districts The famih consisted of two older sisters, an 
older brother, the employee, and a younger brother The mother died when the employee 
was very young, and he does not remember her The older sister managed the house 
The father was a strict disciplmanan The children were punished frequently and they 
were not allowed ordinary liberties This was so pronounced that the older brother left 
home as soon as he finished school. The father was employed as a laborer until his death, 
which was shortly after the employee graduated from grammar school The employee 
worked dunng vacation time while he w'as m seventh and eighth grades, and he found a 
steady job immediately after leaving school He w'orked for several concerns until he 
enlisted m the army during the World War, and when he returned at the age of twenty- 
nine he was employed at Hawthorne 

Dunng this time he formed a close relationship w'lth his older sister who never married- 
She kept house for him until a few years ago when he moved to a hotel across from the 
Plant. This move was made dunng the penod when he was having difficulty^ on the job, 
but he continued to contribute toward her support and still has a very loyal attitude 
toward her. 

Such was the past history of the employee, as it was revealed in his intemews with the 
personnel counselor His attitudes in the immediate situation were described in the report 
as follows 

‘T. Fear of the supemsors (foremen especially). Belief that they had it in for him. 
Feeling that they were watching him all the time He could feel the foreman's 
eyes on him when the foreman w'as at the other end of the room. 

Belief that his nervousness w’as a ‘shell shock' hangover from the war, m spite of the 
fact that he was in good health for years after the war and was not nerv^ous until 
recently. 

“3. Fear of sickness. He had been under the care of several doctors who tned to con- 
vince him that he was all right. He took ‘nerve medicine' regularly four times a day. 
His closet shelf was full of pill boxes and cold cures. He w'ore a jacket on days 
when it was so hot that his shirt was wet wnth sweat. He talked of his health, his 
sister's health, boyhood fnends who had temble diseases He went into a tantmm 
if the hotel room was cold or the department was drafty 
“4. His only associate outside the Plant was a tubercular war veteran with a shady 
character, and he did not see him often Most of his time was spent m his room 
with a cheap magazine He also did not talk to anyone in the department unless 
they asked him a question." 

The method used in dealing with the employee was typical of personnel counseling. 
He was interviewed daily until he had expressed much of the emotional disturbance in 
his thinking, and in expressing it, freed himself from it Thereafter, the mtervaews were 
limited to two a week, and the counselor concentrated on helping him to think sensibly 
about his work, his supervisor, and his associates outside the Plant. As soon as an im- 
provement was recognizable, the counselor went to the proper group and section chiefs 
and asked them to talk about the employee. They were asked to express their cnticism 
in as much detail as possible- The counselor did not differ with any of the opinions ex- 
pressed except to make the general comment that he thought the employee's attitude had 
improved. This process was carried so far that the counseling organization did not object 
when the division chief called with the information that the employee s hourly rate would 
have to be cut. This event occurred six months after the case had been opened. The 
organization asked only that the explanation be given to the employee in terms which 
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would carry conviction to him Later the organization attempted to assist the section chief 
m prepanng a statement for the employee, and in this conversation the section chief 
found his case wcry weak and decided to do nothing 

The report continues as follows. “This approach to the problem has resulted m the 
following changes in the situation 

“L The super\isors are taking a genuine interest m the employee and they are helping 
him with encouragement instead of cnticism Both the group and the section 
chiefs are now taking personal credit for the improvement and they claim to have 
made arrangements to assign him to higher graded work in the near future 
“2 The employee has increased his efficiency from between 60% and 70% to about 
100%. There appears to be little lost motion in his activities on the job, and he 
appears to be getting a real feeling of satisfacfaon in doing his ]ob better than the rest 

“He IS also very fnendly with all of the employees, both men and women, who work 
near him, and he spends his rest penods talking with a group of employees who work in 
the other end of the room 

“He has developed several close fnends in the hotel and he occasionally joins a group 
playing pinochle He has been keeping steady company with a girl whom he expects to 
many. They plan to move to a furnished apartment. Due to her influence he spends 
several evenings a week at the movies and dances, or with their friends. 

“About a month ago he quit spending his money on doctors He takes no medicine 
and says he feels better than he ever did. He has discarded the jacket that he was con- 
tinually weanng and observes that he is no longer troubled with colds. This is interesting 
because he said he always had a cold about this time of the year. The only remnant of 
the old attitude toward sickness is his excuse for marrying He says a man of his age 
needs some one to take care of him. 

“From a social point of view, this employee is now in working equilibrium with his 
environment. His attention is on the job. The supervisors appreciate his efforts; the 
new employees respect his knowledge of the job, and the older employees are friends 
instead of sympathizers. The concentration of our efforts on a personal adjustment without 
taking into account the other areas — ^supervisor, associates, and the j'ob itself — ^would have 
probably resulted in failure. The total adjustment depended upon work with the em- 
ployee’s attitude, the supervisor’s attitude, his associates’ attitudes, and with assistance 
in studying the job and developing an appreciation of coordination of activities.” 


The industrial counselor can be helpful in increasing morale because he is in a 
position to promote group cooperation and to help the person see the goal, his ad- 
vancement toward it, and the meaning of his work in relation to achieving it. The 
only trouble with this method is that it does not go far enough; it may be merely 
a substitute for the employee’s self-expression rather than the expression itself. 


EMPLOYEE PROBLEM APPROACH 

The fourth and most promising approach in increasing morale is the employee 
problem approach. It has been used more widely than the other three and has many 
advantages over them. However, it requires skillful handling and for that reason 
many people are unable to use it. Since it attempts to put democracy to work, this 
method deserves serious consideration^ 

In the problem approach, which is basically a form of role playing, the foreman, 
the boss, or best of all a trained psychologist (who does not play the role of expert) 
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presents a currently pressing problem to the employees. Then, with a minimum of 
interference but some guidance, he allows them to work it out for themselves. 
Obviously, group cooperation is a natural bv-product of this method, and this in 
itself constitutes an important factor in increasing morale. In working out the prob- 
lem the employees establish a goal: the solution. They see the progress they are 
making, and they actively and meaningfully participate in the effort to solve the 
problem. Hence all the determiners of morale are present, and increased morale is 
automatically achieved along vwth the solution of the specific problem. 

In Chapter 8, the several different types of human relations training methods 
were discussed in considerable detail. Nearly all of these training methods, such as 
role playing, sensitivity training, and even management games are potentially useful 
ways of handling morale via the employee problem approach. The types of problems 
that can be used are almost limitless as long as they concern the specific group. 
Work hours, production increases, vacation schedules, and overtime work, as well 
as the many irritations which arise from day to day, are all suitable for this technique. 

In the employee problem technique using a sensiti\dty training approach, a group 
meeting is called and the problem is briefly presented by the discussion leader, who 
may be an outsider, an employee, or the employer. \Vhoever he is, it is important 
that he be trained in the art of conducting a democratic meeting. He must encourage 
free discussion and he must be in a position to assure the group that the management 
will respect its final recommendation. In the first meeting the group is usually silent 
for a short time, but someone eventually speaks up and then there is bedlam. Within 
a few moments there will be shouts for order and one person will manage to be 
heard above the others and thus gain the group^s attention. One view is discussed 
after another, and finally someone suggests that a vote be taken. It is important that 
no pressure be put on the group to reach a decision and that the leader handle the 
discussion in such a way that no one will get the impression that he is steering the 
group toward a certain decision. It is not necessary for these group meetings to be 
held regularly. One or two discussions on a specific problem are usually sufficient. 
When the group has reached its decision, it will stick to it and, what is more, feel 
proud of it and of its members. 

Three brief examples of this technique will be given. Students often purchase a 
number of books which they leave in the library for their exclusive use. Soon some 
student complains that he cannot get his book because someone has removed it 
from the library. At this point, the instructor calls this to the attention of the class 
and asks what, if anything, should be done. There is the customary short silence 
^en many students speak at once and no one can be heard. Within a short while 
V“lhey recognize this and either calm down or ask the mstmctor to act as chairman. 
He calls upon one student to present his view. If his ideas are unpopular, others 
make suggestions. The interesting point is that semester after semester each group 
finally draws up a code of conduct. The usual decision is that all books remain in 
the library except over weekends, when all but two of them may be taken out from 
Friday afternoon until Monday morning. Do the students ever break these rules? 
Of course not. To do so would mean breaking rales they themselves formulated and 
relegating themselves to the position of social outcasts. Incidentally, the library has 
its own rules regarding fines on books kept out after the due date, and the students 
willingly pay the fines. 

A high school principal who took a seminar whi™ one writer conducted and in 
which the democratic principles governing group bofc^yior were used was very sure 
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that this method would not work. After about six weeks she came to a session and 
announced, **rm tired, but I found out that democracy works."' Urged to explain, 
she went on (Blum and Selltiz, 1946 , p. 426 ) : 

Tve just conducted a faculty meeting democratically. It was exhausting for me — ^but 
it worked. You see, we've always had trouble about advisers for afterschool clubs. The 
teachers always say they're too busy and they refuse to take on the job. This year they 
insisted there were too many clubs, and they wanted me as principal to decide which clubs 
should be eliminated. I turned it back to them, and asked them to discuss the values of 
each club and then decide which ones should be discontinued. As they talked, they 
decided every single club was important. They voted to keep every one, and each club got 
an adviser. I learned something, being democratic is not only a good theory — it brings 
results. 

Although these two illustrations have been drawn from groups with above- 
average intelligence, the method works equally well with people of average intel- 
ligence. The success of this method is not a function of the group’s intelligence. 
For example, the employees of a factory that manufactured curtains complained to 
the boss that the rate set on a particular item was too low, and they threatened to 
quit if it were not raised. Actually, the rate was fair and was equal to the previous 
average earnings, and the boss believed that he could not increase it. Using the em- 
ployee problem method, he called the group together and presented these facts. 
He also told them that he was concerned about 5ie problem and wanted to see it 
worked out fairly for everyone. First came the suggestion to grant the increase, 
whereupon he told them that in his opinion the time study had set the rate fairly. 
Then an employee suggested that they time the operation. The boss had nothing to 
lose by doing this, because the rate had been set honestly in the first place. The 
group then arranged to have some employees work on a few bundles of curtains and 
to have other employees do the timing. Tbe necessary simple calculations were made 
and the facts presented to the group. They decided that even though they did not 
like the ‘‘number” they would do the job since their earnings would not be reduced. 
The employees felt better because they knew they were not being cheated, and the 
boss not only prevented employee turnover and a money loss but gained increased 
respect. He is very different from the authoritarian, “do it — or else” type of employer. 

An extension of the employee problem approach naturally leads into the potent 
and meaningful concept of group dynamics in industry since a realistic study of 
human relations in industry demands study not only of the individual — either em- 
ployer or employee — ^but of the group or groups that individuals form. Such aware- 
ness encourages the view that the solution to many industrial problems involving 
employees, supervisors, and employers lies in a better understanding of the group 
dynamics involved. Accordingly, the hypothesis is advanced that a solution to in- 
dustrial conflict lies in the unraveling of the psychological dynamisms involved in 
the interrelationships of individuals on the job. 

The organization of business, both big and small, demands that people work to- 
gether in teams. In some few instances the team approach is recognized and even 
labeled. More often, men with different personalities represent different aspects of 
the same business and regard each other as obstacles. They do not perceive the 
other man’s needs except from their own frame of reference. Accordingly, sales, 
engineering, research, accounting, and management regard each other as threats or 
interfereis, are too often not even consciously aware of their hostile reactions to 
others, and seldom think of their work as part of a team effort. 
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The group dynamics approach attempts to solve this problem by creating group 
atmosphere and thereby allowing the various members to better understand one an- 
other's problems and needs. It results in changes in behavior and, when successful, 
creates the team approach. For the present, there is no one best way to achieve this, 
and many diversified approaches find equally enthusiastic support in varied quarters. 

We shall discuss the group dynamics approach in considerable detail in the later 
chapter on leadership, since it has been within this context that the area has been 
most dynamic. It will become clearer at that time how closely tied are the areas of 
leadership and morale. 


GROUPS AND GROUP DYNAMICS 

In an industrial situation, as in any other, people form groups. As soon as one 
studies such groups it is obvious that: 

1. The stnictures of these groups differ. 

2. The groups are rarely distinct; rather, they overlap. 

3. Certain individuals (not necessanly known to management) determine the group behavior, 

4. The behavior of certain individuals is determined by group behavior. 

5. Individuals m a group contnbute to group structure and behavior in different degrees. 

6. The group generates a climate that transcends individual feeling. 

Further, it must be recognized that predictions of group attitudes and behavior 
are possible. As a result of encouraging group formations or working with those 
already formed, it has been found possible to: 

1. .Change the purpose of groups, 

2. Change the structure of groups, 

3. Change the personality of individuals in a group. 

4. Promote an understanding of the motives of others in the group 

5. Improve morale. 

6. Solve problems by reducing conflict. 


VERTICAL ROUND TABLE 

One technique that serves the purpose of harnessing group dynamics may be 
called the vertical round table.^ In a particular company about 30 sessions were held 
at a round table with twelve representatives of different levels of management. A 
round table was deliberately used to avoid seating according to status; and by having 
different levels participate, a vertical view of management was obtained. Meetings 
were held as luncheon sessions away from the plant, and no one was expected to 
report back to the plant that day. It was intended to have these sessions for frank 
talk and a good time: a bar and meals helped achieve the latter. Three topics were 
proposed for discussion: (1) human nature and what little we know about it; (2) 
the present American industrial scene and its problems; and (3) the problems at X 
Company, especially bridging the gap between management and the workers. 

^ The term vertical refers to the status of the executives participating in the round table. 
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Tile order of presentation of the topics was important, and developments have 
shown that, by not discussing company problems immediately, the difficulty of status 
consciousness and its interferences mih frank expression was, to a large extent, 
reduced. 

At the start, the six upper-level men grouped themselves and talked much, the 
six lower-level men (none of the twelve were on the same level) talked little. As 
the senes progressed the groupings disappeared, talk was contributed more evenly, 
and the inhibitions of status disappeared. 

Analysis of discussion content revealed the following changes: 


Problems 

Period of Discussion 

Early 

Middle 

Late 

Human nature 

60% 

30% 

10% 

Industnal problems 

30 

50 

20 

Company problems 

10 

20 

70 


Another shift was from fun (storytelling) to conflict and catharsis to discussion 
and listening to problem solving. Attitude scale measurements were used. Shifts took 
place and the evidence is that the liberals became slightly more conservative and 
the conservatives became a great deal more liberal. 

It is now many years since the vertical round table was introduced in this com- 
pany. At present, many vertical round tables are in existence in various divisions of 
the company. Specific changes and improvements have been effected, and in addi- 
tion, as a result of the entire plan, a uniform statement of policy concerning em- 
ployee relations has been evolved. 


INVERTED PYRAMID 

In another company, a program of testing and counseling executives evolved the 
inverted pyramid technique, thereby continuing to distort geometry. Working with 
individuals brought to light considerable rivalry, with many striving to outdo each 
other to gain top-management favor. The result was wasteful competition, personal 
rivalries, and little awareness of the need for cooperation. Each claimed he was 
willing to cooperate, but it was always the others who would not. The inverted 
pyramid technique resulted in a group conference, but only after interviews had 
been held with individuals, then pairs, then quartets, etc. 

Briefly, this method operates as follows. An interview with Allen revealed that 
general conditions in the supervisory group are getting very bad, backbiting is be- 
coming worse and a change is needed. He expressed loyalty to the company but 
concern about Baker, who is very erratic. He believes that Cox is close to Baker, 
and for that reason he feels he cannot talk to him because he carries tales. How- 
ever, he likes and respects Cox. It turns out that Cox believ^es the company is 
running very smoothly. Each is willing to talk things over, however, and so a paired 
meeting is arranged. At this session Cox expresses admiration for Allen's ability to 
get things done but is concerned about the rough treatment Allen gives his super- 
visors. After citing a specific case, Allen responds by indicating he is afraid that if he 
does not do it that way he will be blamed for any shortcomings by Baker. He further 
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states his respect for Cox but fears that he tells everything to Baker. Getting down 
to specifics, Allen only reports suspicion and, in turn, Cox illustrates how he reallv 
stands up to Baker. They then become invoKed in a discussion of the confusion 
caused by lack of clear channels and the crossing of those that exist. They agree 
that Doe, the big boss, should be informed and other executives called in for such 
meetings, that is if they so desire. And so it goes, with Allen meeting Baker, etc. 

This senes of meetings of the consultant with individuals, pairs, and groups does 
seem to be more than jiist talk. Better understandings have been w'orked through, 
and strong evidence of constructive group performance is emerging. 

C IR.CJLE WJJIM A POIIiT 

To further belabor _ our gerygpse g eometry , we may call the third example the 
circle with a point. It occurs in a much smaller company than those previously 
descnbed. For example. The employer set up a human r elations program which 
deliberately attempted to provide opportunities for people to express, be aware of, 
and understand feelings and attitudes that interfere with their effective f unctio n- 
ing. Its main purpose was to improve interpersonal relations and fm^rove the “we” 
spirit of the company. All key personne l were invited to the sessions. Actually, the 
conferences consisted of twelve individuals, plus the employer, and the group leader 
who was the consulting psychologist . The discussions were entirely free. There was 
never an agenda. Any topic that anyone cared to present was discussed. Actually , dis- 
cussions centered around plant problems: problems which group members had in 
their work situation, interpersonal relations in the plant, and some personal problems. 

The group leader actively led the group to analyze their participation in terms 
of the attitudes and feelings expressed. He never attemp ted to c onstrain members, 
even in moments of intense heat. His role was that of s upporting some person when 
he believed it necessary, of drawing out member s who were rather r eluctant t o par- 
ticipate, and of r eflec ting feelings in order to continue discussion leading to analysi s 
and understanding. 

As a result of weekly s essions for sixteen months, many things h appene d to the 
individuals as well as the group. Tex, a highly vocal, e xcitable person, a strong 
d^ndej ^f the “rank and file,” becam e a person who was now*^ a ble to speak for 
^^^^ as well as the “rank and file.” He became more r elaxed and secure and a 
team member. Cal, a suspicious and hostile person with a large “chip on his 
shoulck r,” becapae cooperativ e and of su ggestion s. He was willing to be critical 
of niaiTagement and willingly volunteered to take on u nusually heavy a ssignments . 
INfonte originally was deferentia l to authority %ures but later was able to challenge 
them if he felt* his stand was j ustified . Phil, a timid and almost nonparticipating 
member in the early sessions, became rather active and vocal in the later meetings. 
Needless to report, such personality changes did not occur in all the participants. 

Fgar and hostility toward the *'b9ss” tended to djininigh during the course of the 
sessions as the participants had the chance to express hostile feelings wdthout punish- 
ment, to see that the “boss” was not the “sacred cow” and that he too had problems, 
and further, that he did not have magical solutions. Dunng the sessions open ex- 
pressions revealing anxiety, guilt, rejection, and insecurity, among others, came to 
the surface; and as these feelings were to some degree relieved, interpersonal rela- 
tions improved. In turn, these led to the solution of operating and personnel prob- 
lems, as well as the formulation of acceptable company policies. 
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A COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR INCREASING MORALE 

One small but nonetheless serious problem which affects morale concerns the ad- 
justment of windows. This is not only a time-consuming affair in almost any office 
or factor)', but one that leads to almost continual friction and lowered morale be- 
cause it breaks the employees up into at least two groups — the '^window open” or 
“we need air” group and the “window closed” or “we'll get sick” group. If the 
supervisor refuses to settle the question arbitrarily, there is likely to be a continuous 
procession to and from the windows. Let us see how it can be solved by each of the 
four methods of increasing morale. 

In the first method an expert is called m. He makes a study of the plant and comes 
to the conclusion that fans or air conditioning, or both, will solve the problem. The 
boss may reject this recommendation because of the outlay of capital required, or 
he may install an air-con ditioning system at considerable expense only to find that 
some employees still want the windows opened because they need fresh air. The 
second method employs a spy. Unknown to the employees, he observes what goes on 
and he makes frequent tnps to the lavatory so that he will have a full set of notes. 
He finally spots the person who is causing all the trouble and those who are on his 
side. The spy may suggest that someone be fired or he may present an “ideal” seating 
arrangement for the group. But even if the ringleader is moved away from the win- 
dow, there is always someone else who will take the lead in the fight, so the problem 
remains unsettled. Furthermore, the “ideal” seating arrangement does not work out 
because it is not likely to take status and sociometnc principles into consideration. 
With the third method, an industrial counselor intenaews a number of employees. 
He finds that one employee was scared by an open window when he was two years 
old, whereupon he prescribes therapy that enables that individual to be a happier 
and better adjusted person. 

The fourth method, the employee problem approach^ affords the best means of 
solving the problem. The boss or supervisor calls the group together and says: “We 
have quite a problem on our hands with the continual opening and closing of win- 
dows. Now let's not act like children; let's try to work it out.” There is some 
laughter and then the employees start making suggestions such as: “Let's have a 
schedule and keep the window open for 15 minutes every two hours.” “Let those 
who don't mind open windows sit near them.” When one of the group savs, “We 
need air conditioning,” the boss tells them that he has already investigated this pos- 
sibility and that it will cost more than the budget allows. The group may then make 
other suggestions or decide to try one of the first two. If the discussion is not hurried 
and no pressure is brought to bear, the employees are likely to come to an amicable 
decision, such as trying the first suggestion for a month and then calling another 
meeting if there are still objections. The point is that the group makes the decision 
of its own free will, and its members will be reluctant to break the rules because 
they may be considered poor sports. Although some of them may change their 
seats, there will be a marked decline in raising and lowering the windows. 

Another petty morale problem that often arises, especially among women in offices, 
is the “body-odor” problem. Someone accuses one girl of having and whether 

she has it or not, the other girls will refuse to work with her and insist that she be 
fired. Obviously, a group discussion of this problem as it applies to one girl is inad- 
visable and should never be used. Here is a tender but tense situation which is best 
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handled by the industrial counselor. If the accusation is unfounded — as it often is — 
he tells the girl about the unfair attack and tries to help her become accepted b} 
the group. He may e\en have to speak to the leader of the persecuting group about 
the unfairness and the prejudice involved. On the other hand, the girl ma\ have a 
distinct body odor. If this is a medical problem (the intense and constant cases 
sometimes are), he should refer her to a physician, uho will treat the condition 
after determining its causes. Other cases of “B.O.” involve the problem of body 
hygiene, and once a person is aware of her susceptibility she is usually willing to 
take the necessary precautions. The reason for mentioning this tv pe of problem is to 
emphasize the fact that in handling individual problems of a personal nature the 
group technique should not be used, for it can result, psychologically, in more harm 
than good to the individual. The group approach to a problem related to the group 
not only solves the problem but also provides a promising means of increasing or 
bolstering morale. 
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LEADERSHIP 
AND SUPERVISION 


Another type of problem to whose solution the industrial psychologist can contribute 
is leadership. The role of leadership m industrial relations is gaining increasing recog- 
nition. Just as society looks for a leader to define its purpose and lead it forward, 
so both management and labor have been concerned in the selection and develop- 
ment of men who can successfully attack the many perplexing problems that con- 
front them. The psychological aspects of effective leadership and of the training of 
leaders deserve senous thought. 

We all know that leadership is necessary in any group. In the industrial setting 
either the employer or the employees will choose the leader. In the ideal 'situation 
both select the same individual. However, this does not often happen; the leader who 
is selected and the one who emerges from the group will have very different char- 
acteristics. If the leader is handpicked by management, his loyalties will be pre- 
dominantly to management and his characteristics may be such as to encourage 
conflict rather than cooperation. By the same token, if the group chooses a leader, 
his loyalties may lie with the group, and the result may be conflict rather than co- 
operation. The militant labor leader is undoubtedly a product of the conflict be- 
tween management and labor; when these two groups learn to cooperate, such a 
person will no longer be a successful leader. 

Effective selection depends upon managements understanding of leadership and 
its ability to evaluate men. For management's purposes leadership may be classified 
at three levels: top management, middle management, and front-line management. 
Top management usually means the “big boss"; middle management is just called 
the “boss"; front-line management includes foremen and supervisors, who are usu- 
ally refened to as “boss men” or “lead men.” These three types of leaders operate 
on different levels and have different responsibilities and duties. Nevertheless, all 
three face basically the same problem — ^how to deal with and lead people. 

A leader who loses contact with his group is no leader, hence it is important for 
any executive who serves as a leader to remember that he must maintain close con- 
tact with his group if he is to function as a leader. It is also important that he be 
able to delegate authority. Many leaders fail not because of limitations on their 
own general ability but because of their inability to delegate authority. Leadership 
is not a one-way affair; it involves interaction of the leader and the group. 

Barnard (1938) says that executive work has three aspects: communication, co- 
operation, and purpose. The executive is responsible for devising a system of com- 
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munication which will allow the organization to function smoothly. Since the execu- 
tive IS always concerned with securing sen ices from individuals, he must show a 
strong willingness to cooperate with people. The executives formulate the general 
purposes of the organization, and they must indoctrinate their subordinates with 
these general purposes so that the organization will function in a unified manner. 


LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 

Possibly one of the great paradoxes of our times is represented by the leader who 
extols and defends the virtues of democracy by authontarian means. Although this 
book is written in the context of industry', it recognizes that leadership patterns, 
whether they are demonstrated in the home, in government, or on the job, can run 
the gamut from the “little dictator” to democracy. Further, the label by which the 
leader identifies himself often merely confuses because his actions seem to be un- 
related to his professed or stated goals. Many self-appointed defenders of freedom 
of the little man, the worker, etc., seem more to restrict freedom than to defend it. 
Although the reader may be thinking of political implications, the authors are more 
concerned with leadership patterns in industry. Yet they wall not deny their bias for 
democratic leadership in the home, schools, government, and mdustr}\ 

As we will see more clearly in later sections, it is easy to relate “leadership” to 
the kind of atmosphere that the supemsor establishes in his work group. For ex- 
ample, Bradford and Lippitt (1945) refer to four types of supemsion- hard-boiled 
autocrat, benevolent autocrat, laissez faire, and democratic. For each of these tv^pes 
they postulate the characteristics, group reactions, and group personalities involved. 
Inspection of the differences due to kinds of leadership is fruitful. 

The hard-boiled autocrat constantly checks on production, gives orders, and ex- 
pects immediate acceptance. He is a rigid disciplinarian and believes that praise will 
spoil. He is status minded and does not trust the employees' imtiathe. The group 
reaction is submissive but resentful. Individual responsibility is at a minimum, but 
buck pass ing m d backbiting are common. The group tends to be insecure, tense, 
aggres^ye,-and egocentric. 

The benevolent autocrat dominates all employees and is the source of all stand- 
ards. Failure to meet these standards makes him feel hurt, angry, or surprised and 
is interpreted as a personal disloyalty. The benevolent autocrat rarely recognizes 
his autocracy. The group is submissive and lethargic and shows no initiative with- 
out checking with the supervisor. Only those who see through him dislike him 
intensely. In this group the employees are dependents who demonstrate a slow 
regression to more submission, dependency, and inability to accept responsibility. 

Laissez-faire leaders often busy themselves m paper work and so stay away from 
employees. Such a leader sets no goals, makes no decisions, and believes he is the 
“good fellow.” The group- has scapegoating, instability, and a sloppy, low output. 
Frustration, failure, and insecurity are typical in this irectionless group. 

Democratic supervision shares group decisions, gives reasons for decisions, and 
deyptes time to planning. Enthusiasm is high and basic needs tend to be satisfied. 
Confidence and security are typical. 
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According to Bradford and Lippitt, democratic leaders encourage employees to 
work in a democratic framework. They recognize that they play a role as a leader 
which fosters individuals. They recognize that: 

1. Having problems is permitted. 

2. Meetings are necessary for group thinking and action 

3. Group goals should be definite. 

4. Performance standards must be accepted and determined. 

5. Reasons for decisions must be understood. 

6. Progressive growth results in independence and responsibihty. 

One might immediately conclude on the basis of the above descriptions that the 
goal should always be toward democratic leadership and away from autocratic lead- 
ership. However, it must be remembered that democratic leadership is a more diffi- 
cult form, possibly because vaneties of autocratic leadership tend to be more 
prevalent. Further, not all people understand democratic leadership. Some defi- 
nitely believe it is a sign of weakness m the leader. Others simply cannot be anything 
else but dependent and submissive. They only want to be told to do things and 
assume that what they are told is easier and right. 


LEADERSHIP CRITERIA 

Probably the best place to begin our examination of the leadership concept is by 
examining the criterion problem as it applies here. Ask yourself *'What is a success- 
ful leader? How can I tell that leader X is terrific while leader Z is a dud?” You 
would probably be able to make a list of things which are clues to whether or not a 
leader is bemg effective. For example, one might list the following: 

1. His men respect him, 

2. His men foflow his orders without question. 

3. His men like him. 

4. His work group has high morale. 

5. He looks out for his men. 

Examination of these statements should serve to point out two rather striking 
difficulties inherent in leadership criterion development. First, there is a wide 
variety of different ways of defining success as a leader. Not all people will agree on 
which ways are appropriate, either in general or in any particular situation. Second, 
even if people can agree on which clues to use, there still remains the difficulty in 
measuring each leader on each characteristic. It is easy enough to say that one es- 
sential criterion for determining good leadership is whether or not his men follow 
bis orders vrithout question. But how does the psychologist go about measunng the 
degree to which that is true or not with a number of supervisors? 

Objective measures of leadership are extremely difficult to find. One that is 
sometimes used is team or work group productivity. Whether this is legitimate or 
not is subject to question^ since it is necessary to assume that productivity is a 
by-product or result of good leadership. Some of the research to be examined later 
would indicate this may not be a particularly good premise. 
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A much more frequently used measure of leadership effectiveness is the rating 
technique. Because of the difficulty in acquiring any objective measure, one is often 
forced into this method of leadership evaluation. Such a criterion is, of course, 
subject to the criticisms detailed in Chapter 6. 


TWO APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 

Historically, research on leadership can be classed into two approaches. These ap- 
proaches differ in their philosophy concerning the best way of studying leadership. 
We shall call them the “trait” approach and the “behavior” approach. 

TRAIT APPROACH 

Most of the early leadership research has been of the trait approach type. The 
philosophy of the trait approach is quite simple and would seem, at least initially, 
quite logical. Successful leaders are assumed to possess more (or less) of certain 
traits than are unsuccessful leaders. This is the notion of the ideal leader, or the 
ideal leader profile which describes which traits a good leader should possess a lot 
of and which traits he should possess in only minimum amounts. The emphasis in 
this approach is on the personal characteristics of good and bad leaders. It says that 
the best way to investigate leadership is to look at good and bad leaders and see how 
they differ in terms of their traits. The usual method followed in such studies is to: 

1. Identify a group of “good” leaders and a corresponding group of poor or *1>ad” leaders. 

2. Measure these leaders on a variety of personality traits and individual charactenstics 

3. Determine if the good leaders possess a significantly different amount of any trait or 
charactenstic than do the poor leaders. If so, this trait is defined as a critical leadership trait. 

4. Cross-validate results in steps 1-3 on a new sample of leaders (this step is often omitted in 
spite of the fact it is the most cntical of all) . 

ex^fle of tkait approach a recent study by Randle (1956) is an excellent 
illustration of the use of the trait method. This study involved 1427 executives from 
25 different companies. It involved four phases: 

Phase L Very extensive appraisals were carried out on each executive to provide 
a complete dossier on each man. This was achieved by several methods (Randle, 
1956, p. 64)1: 

(1) Each executive's background and experience were analyzed in detail. This covered 
age; education; professional, social, and civic activities; work experience; health; and family 
relationships. Such an analysis indicated what areas of competency the executive possessed 
(both actual and potential), his past progress and recognition record, his leadership record, 
and his adjustments. 

(2) A thorough appraisal of each executive was made by five of his business associates 
who were best qualified for the task. This was done on an independent, noncollaborative 
basis, and covered job performance, human relations skills, mental attributes, and per- 
sonal characteristics. 

iThe material on Phases I-IV is adapted with the permission of the Harvard Busing 
Review from C. Wilson Randle's “How to identify promotable executives. © 1956 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College; all righ^ reserved. 
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(3) A battery of wntten tests was given each executive, covering mental ability, in- 
terests, and personality charactenstics. Tests were kept to a supporting rather than a 
primary role. They were employed as a diagnostic tool to indicate what areas needed 
further exploration, as an aid m explaining other findings, and as further confirming 
evidence of executive charactenstics. 

(4) Each executive was given a thorough mter\aew lasting from one and one-half to 
three hours. This interview was conducted only after a complete review of all other ap- 
praisal results It was employed to clear up areas of question, to verify other appraisal 
findings, and to gain firsthand impressions of the executive such as were not available from 
the other techniques. 

Phase IL Each executive's dossier was examined to determine his '‘degree of 
promotability." They were classed into three groups as shown below: 



Number 

Percent 

Promotable 

498 

35 

Satisfactory 

770 

54 

Inadequate 

159 

11 

Total 

1427 

100 


Phase III. All appraisals were content analyzed to determine what identifiable 
characteristics were possessed by the 1427 men in the sample. These analyses reveal 
over 100 different characteristics or traits. However only 30 occurred with sufficient 
frequency to be regarded as "common denominator'’ characteristics. These 30 are 
given in the following list: 

1. Position performance. How well the executive carries out the duties of his present job 

2. Intellectual ability. Ability to solve problems, to adapt to new situations, to analyze and 
make judgments 

3. Human relations skill: Ability to motivate people and get them to work together 

4. Personal characteristics- The total of temperament or personality .characteristics beanng 
on executive functioning 

5. Technical knowledge: The knowledge of functional skills needed to carry out position re- 
quirements 

6. Breadth of knowledge. Range of interests; use of information and concepts from other re- 
lated fields of knowledge 

7. Planning- Looking ahead, developing programs and work schedules 

8. Administration- Organizing own work and that of others; delegation, follow-up, control of 
position activities 

9. Accomplishment- Effective use of time, amount of work produced 

10. Quality. Accuracy and thoroughness; high standards 

11. Dependability: Meets schedules and deadlines; adheres to instructions and policy 

12 Acuteness. Mentally alert; understands instructions, explanations, unusual situations and 
circumstances quickly 

13. Capacity: Mental depth and breadth; reservoir of mental ability 

14. Flexibility: Adaptable; adjusts rapidly to changing conditions, copes with the unexpected 

15. Analysis and judgment: Critical observer; breaks problem into components, weighs and 
relates; arrives at sound conclusions 

16. Creatheness: Original ideas; inquiring mind; fresh approaches to problems 

17. Yerbd facility: articulate, communicative; generally understood by persons at all levels 

18. SocMmss: Makes friends easily; works "comfortably" with others; has sincere interest in 
people 

19. Acceptance: Gains confidence of others; earns respect 

20. SensHinty: Has a "feel" for people, recognizes their problems; quick to pick up "the way 
the wind is blowing"; is considerate of others 
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21 Leadership Receives loyalty and cooperation from others; manages and motivates others 
to full effectiveness 

22. Developing others Develops competent successors and replacements 

23. Motivation: Has well-planned goals; willingly assumes greater responsibilities; realistically 
ambibous 

24. Attitude’ Enthusiastic, constructive, optimistic, loyal; good orientation to company, posi- 
tion, and associates 

25 Vision: Has foresight, sees new opportunities, appreciates, but not bound by, tradition or 
custom 

26 Self-control. Calm and poised under pressure 

27. Initiative’ Self-starting, prompt to take hold of a problem; sees and acts on new opportu- 
nities 

28. Drive. Works with energy; not easily discouraged, basic urge to get things done 

29. Self-confidence’ Assured bearing; inner secunty, self-reliant, takes new developments m 
stnde 

30. Objectivity: Has an open mind, keeps emotional or personal interests from influencing 
decisions 

Phase IV. The final phase was to determine which of these 30 characteristics 
were related to promotability. To be considered a predictor of promotability, a 
characteristic had to be either significantly more or significantly less present in those 
judged promotable than in those judged inadequate. 

The results indicated that the “composite executive” was a person who was dis- 
tinguished by eight qualities shown in Table 14.L 

Table 14.1 Qualities of the “Composite Executive** 


Percentage Present 

Promotable Inadequate 
Characteristics Executives Executives 


Position performance 

50 

5 

Drive 

47 

14 

Intellectual ability 

44 

8 

Leadership 

41 

6 

Administration 

40 

6 

Initiative 

38 

7 

Motivation 

34 

8 

Creativeness 

30 

6 


Source: C. Wilson Randle. How to identify promotable execu- 
tives. Harvard Business Review, 1956, 34 (3), 126. 

In addition to these general traits for successful executives, Randle also found 
that there was a tendency for certain traits to gain in importance as one goes up in 
the managerial hierarchy. This was particularly true of the motivation characteristic, 
which was judged outstanding in 84 percent of top executives considered promotable 
and in only 14 percent of top executives considered inadequate. 

CRITICISMS OF TRAIT APPROACH There are a number of important diflSculties in- 
volved in the trait method of studying leadership. First, there is the problem of 
defining and agreeing upon traits. The number of descriptive adjectives which can be 
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used to “type"’ people is tremendously large. For example, those who were at one 
time boy scouts will recall the oath to be the following- 


Helpful 

Cheerful 

Fnendly 

Thrifty 

Courteous 

Bra\e 

Kind 

Clean 

Obedient 

Reverent 


Each of these adjectives is a trait. Thus there are nearly as many traits of people as 
there are adjectives. Are the\ all really different^ Which ones are similar? Which 
ones should we measure since we obviously cannot study them alP 

A second difficulty exists m trying to measure traits. We have many personality 
tests available today, each of which lists the traits it proports to measure. Un- 
fortunately all too often two tests w^hich claim to measure the same trait turn out 
on close examination to be quite different and two other tests which ostensibly are 
designed to measure traits quite different from each other may turn out to have 
very- similar contents. A common solution is to have judges rate each person on 
every trait, rather than giving tests. This was the procedure used in the Randle 
study. Since the additional problems created by the use of ratings have already been 
discussed, w^e shall not elaborate on them again. 

The last objection to the trait approach is probably the most important of all. 
As a method it does not provide the psychologist with much insight into the basic 
dynamics of the leadership process. 

SOME ADDITIONAL TRAIT STUDIES The abovc coticisms, although rather severe, do 
not imply that the trait approach is wdthout value. A good deal of useful and im- 
portant information has been acquired using this approach, w'lth the work of Porter 
and Ghiselli at the University of California being excellent examples of such 
research. 

We previously looked at Porter’s work m the context of motivational theory 
(Maslow) in industry. His research also dealt with the importance of different 
managerial traits. In his first study Porter (1961) found that some traits tended to 
be judged more important at high management levels (“aggressive,” “dominant,” 
“independent,” and “original”) while other traits tended to decrease in importance 
at higher levels (“conforming,” “cooperative,” “flexible,” and “sociable”). In a 
second study Porter and Henry (1964a) examined the judged importance of five 
other-directed type traits and five inner-directed type traits. They found that the 
inner-directed traits were perceived as more important at each higher level of manage- 
ment and that the other-directed traits were seen as being less important the higher 
one went in the managerial structure. A follow-up study using 1800 managers found 
that staff managers placed more emphasis on other-directed traits than did line 
managers, with managers in combined line-staff jobs falling intermediate between 
the other two groups (Porter and Henry, 1964b). 


Inner-Directed Traits 
Forceful 
Imaginative 
Independent 
Self-Confident 
Decisive 


Other-Directed Traits 
Cooperative 
Adaptable 
Cautious 
Agreeable 
Tactful 
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Ghiselli and Lodahl (1958) reported no success using the traits of supemsorv 
ability and decision-making approach to predict group productivity and carefulness. 
However, m another study Ghiselli (1959) found all of the following traits to 
differentiate between high-level managers, middle-level managers, and low-level 
managers: 

Intelligence 
Supemsory ability 
Initiative 
Self-assurance 
Occupational level 

The higher one w'ent in the managerial structure, the more pronounced the trait. The 
only exception was intelligence, wbich did not differentiate middle and top man- 
agers. 

BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 

Research in the field of leadership charactenstics has indicated a trend. More 
psychologists recognize that looking for specific traits even as measured in psycho- 
logical tests does not enhance the understanding of leadership qualities. From 
widely different sources, work and enthusiasm seem to be centered around a more 
broad and meaningful concept of leadership. This view regards leadership as be- 
havioral, situational, or related to the interaction of the leader and the group. 

The layman still believes that such traits as superintelligence, initiative, aggressive- 
ness, tact, etc. identify the leader. Various disciplines less sophisticated in experi- 
mental methodology still extol the virtues of the trait concept. The simplest way 
to dispel this view is to name leaders in politics, the community, or the company. 
Then assign the traits that most typicalH identify these people. The result generally 
is complete disagreement in trait assignment from leader to leader even though 
there is general agreement that one leader speaks well, another is aggressive, another 
ruthless, and still another kindly. 

The behavioral approach is also quite simple in its philosophy. It states that the 
best way to study and to define leadership is in terms of leaders do rather than 
in terms of what leaders are. Thus one is concerned with leaHer **beha\dors” rather 
tSaiTleader traits. In outline form, the behavior approach: 

1. Collects critical incidents of good and bad leadership behavior, usually by inter- 
view procedures. 

2. Scales each incident to determine, in the eyes of experts, how “good^' or how 
“bad” each behavior is judged to be. 

3. Develops a check-list type questionnaire that can then be used to check off 
which of these behaviors have been exhibited by each leader or supervisor. A leader- 
ship “score” can be computed by using the median scale value of the behaviors 
which have been checked. 

OHIO STATE LEADERSHIP STUDIES The bchavioral method of leadership research is 
best exemplified by the work done in the 1950s at the Personnel Research Board 
at Ohio State University by Hemphill, Fleishman, Stogdill, Shartle, and Pepinsky. A 
detailed description of this research is impossible here so only the highlights will 
be reviewed. 

The early OSU research, carried out primarily by Hemphill and his coworkers, 
involved the development of a Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire con- 
taining 150 items which described how people in leadership positions operate in 
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their leadership role. These 150 items were denved from an original item ''pooF' 
of over 1800 items which had onginally been classified into nine assumed dimensions 
of leadership by a group of experts. These nine assumed dimensions were: 

1. Integration behaviors 

2. Communication behaviors 

3. Production emphasis behaviors 

4. Representation behaviors 

5. Fraternization behaviors 

6. Organization behaviors 

7. Evaluation behaviors 

8. Initiation behaviors 

9. Domination behaviors 


Table 14.2 


Items Selected for the Revised Form of the Supervisory Behavior 
Description 

Orthogonal Factor Loading 


''Initiating 


"Consideration** Structure** 


"Consideration** — Revised Key 

He refuses to give in when people disagree with him —0 68 0.06 

He does personal favors for the foremen under him. 0 40 0.06 

He expresses appreciation when one of us does a good job. 0 70 0.19 

He is easy to understand 0 70 0.13 

He demands more than we can do. -0.40 —0 08 

He helps his foremen with their personal problems. 0 32 0 05 

He criticizes his foremen in front of others —0 49 0.03 

He stands up for his foremen even though it makes him unpopular. 0 54 0.08 

He insists that everything be done his way. -0.52 — 0.01 

He sees that a foreman is rewarded for a job well done. 0.70 0 05 

He rejects suggestions for changes. —0.62 —0.06 

He changes the duties of people under him without 
first talking it over with them —0.65 0.09 

He treats people under him without considenng their feelings. —0.72 0.41 

He tries to keep the foremen under him m good 
standing with those in higher authonty, 0.68 0.17 

He resists changes in ways of doing things. -0 57 0.19 

He ‘'ndes'’ the foreman who makes a mistake -0.61 0.37 

He refuses to explain his actions —0.72 0.23 

He acts without consulting his foremen first —0 73 0.01 

He stresses the importance of high morale among those under him 0 73 —0.11 

He backs up his foremen in their actions. 0 62 0 16 

He is slow to accept new ideas. —0.66 0 06 

He treats all his foremen as his equal. 0.66 0.28 

He criticizes a specific act rather than a particular individual. 0.63 0.14 

He is willing to make changes. 0 78 0.09 

He makes those under him feel at ease when talking with him 0.86 0.17 

He IS fnendly and can be easily approached 0.82 —0.02 

He puts suggestions that are made by foremen under him 
into operation. 0.87 0.11 

He gets the approval of his foremen on important matters 
before going ahead. 


0.65 


- 0.02 
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Orthogonal Factor Loading 


**Initiating 
"‘Consideration'’ Structure” 


“Initiating Structure” — Revised Key 
He encourages overtime work 

0 20 

0 40 

He tries out his new ideas 

-0 10 

0.42 

He rules with an iron hand 

-0 20 

0.58 

He criticizes poor work. 

-018 

0.59 

He talks about how much should be done 

-0 20 

0.60 

He encourages slow-w'orkmg foremen to greater effort. 

0 17 

0 33 

He waits for his foremen to push new ideas before he does 

-0 07 

-0.28 

He assigns people under him to particular tasks 

0.00 

0.26 

He asks for sacrifices from his foremen for the good of 
the entire department 

0 00 

0 46 

He insists that his foremen follow standard ways of doing 
things in every detail. 

0 25 

0.72 

He sees to it that people under him are working up to their limits 

-017 

0.87 

He offers new approaches to problems 

0 36 

0.72 

He insists that he be informed on decisions made by 
foremen under him 

013 

0.51 

He lets others do their work the way they think best 

-017 

-0 33 

He stresses being ahead of competing work groups 

0.03 

0 34 

He “needles” foremen under him for greater effort. 

-017 

0 50 

He decides in detail what shall be done and how it shall be done. 

0 37 

0 63 

He emphasizes meeting of deadlines. 

010 

0 68 

He asks foremen who have slow groups to get more out of 
their groups. 

-0 22 

0.40 

He emphasizes the quantity of work 

017 

0.51 


Source* E. A. Fleishman. The description of supervisor> beha\ior. Journal of Applied Psychology t 
1953 , 37 , 1 - 6 . 


As Fleishman has pointed out (Fleishman, 1953a), while the resulting scores on 
these nine subscales turned out to be very reliable, ihe subscales also turned out to 
be very highly correlated with each other — thus they were apparently not really 
different aspects of leadership behavior. The 150 items were therefore analyzed 
further using factor analysis methods. The results were rather interesting. Two 
major distinct groupings of supenisory behavior emerged through this process. 
These two categories were defined as ‘‘consideration” and “initiation of structure.” 
The items on behavior which defined these two leadership dimensions can be seen 
in Table 14.2, taken from Fleishman’s revised scale. The consideration dimension 
represents the degree to which a supervisor is considerate of the feelings of those 
under him. It is analogous in many respects to the traditional notion of human 
relations in the work setting. The initiation of structure dimension refers to the 
degree to which the supervisor facilitates or defines group interactions toward goal 
attainment. His research concludes that these two concepts are independent of each 
other; that is, any one person may behave in a manner to demonstrate either or 
both of these characteristics. 
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In applying these concepts at four plant levels, he found people in the higher 
plant hierarchy inclined to less consideration and more structure. The attitudes of 
the foreman group on each dimension fell somewhere between what the workers 
expected and what their own supervisors expected, but were much more like the 
attitudes of their supervisors. 

Fleishman concluded, “It is possible that future research will indicate that com- 
binations of measures of such things as group characteristics, needs and expectations, 
leadership attitudes, behaviors and perceptions, pressures from supervisors, etc. can 
yield more successful predictions where ordinary testing procedures have failed in 
the complex field of leadership and group effectiveness.” 

These two primary dimensions of leadership were subsequently found to be very 
stable. Later in the chapter we shall examine some other research which tried to 
determine if a person's leadership ability {as measured by these scales) could be 
influenced through training. 

Empiricd Evaluation of OSU Dimensions Fleishman went one step further. 
In a well-designed study he and Harris (1962) showed that both the amount of 
consideration and the amount of structure exhibited by a supervisor were related to 
the effectiveness of their subordinates. They defined effectiveness in terms of the 
amount of turnover and the number of grievances exhibited by the subordinates. 

Figures 14.1 through 14.5 show the relationships obtained by Fleishman and 
Harris. The most interesting is the trend shown in Figure 14.3 relating both leader- 
ship dimensions to grievance rate. Note that for supervisors low on consideration 
the amount of structure in their behavior has no importance. All these supervisors 
had a high rate. Similarly, for supervisors high on considerations, structure also does 
not seem to be particularly important. All these foremen had low grievance rates. 
For supervisors of medium consideration, however, structure becomes very important. 
Low-stmcture foremen in this group had few grievances while high-structure foremen 
had many grievances. This would indicate that consideration, at its extreme values, 
is a more “dominant” leadership trait, and that only when one is dealing with super- 
visors of average consideration can structure have an effect. 

MICHIGAN LEADERSBiF STUDIES The University of Michigan also had an effective 
and productive program in leadership behavior, carried out by people such as Likert, 
Katz, Maccoby, Kahn, and Seashore at The Survey Research Center. The initial study 
in their series, done by Katz, Maccoby, and Morse (1950), is now something of a 
classic and illustrates the early Michigan approach to leadership quite well. 

The study was done in the home office of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
using clericd workers and their supervisors. Twelve pairs of sections were studied, 
with each pair of sections matched as to the kind of people, the number of people, 
and the type of work involved. One section in each pair was a high productivity 
section and the other a low productivity section as determined from prior work 
records. Heads of the sections were then compared on a number of variables to see 
if there were any significant differences between them. 

There were no differences between the high and low supervisors in terms of such 
demographic variables as age, sex, marital status, etc. However, supervisors in charge 
of high-producing sections were found to be employee'Centered in terms of their 
attitudes; supervisors in charge of low-producing sections Were found to be produce 
Mon-centered in their orientation. (Note the similarity of these attitudes to the 



Figure 14.1. Relation between consider- 
ation and gnevance rate. 

Figure 14.2. Relation between struc- 
ture and grievance rate. 

Figure 14.3. Combinations of con- 
sideration and structure related to gnev- 
ance rate. 

Figure 14.4. Relation between consider- 
ation and turnover rate. 

Figure 14.5. Relation between struc- 
ture and turnover rate. 

(From E. A. Fleishman and E. F. Har- 
ns. Patterns of leadership behavior related 
to employee gnevances and turnover. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 1962, 15, 43-56.) 
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consideration and structure dimensions found in the Ohio State Studies.) This pat- 
tern is illustrated in Table 14.3. Clearly, the attitude of the supervisor appeared to 
be related to the productivity of the work group. 


Table 14.3 Relation of Section Heads' Attitudes Toward Employees to 
Section Productivity 



Employee- 

centered 

Production- 

centered 

Not 

Ascertained 

Total 

Heads of high-producing 
sections 

6 

1 

5 

12 

Heads of low-producing 
sections 

3 

7 

2 

12 


Source M. S. Viteles. Mottvation and morale tn industry W. W. Norton, New York, 1953, 
152. After ’Productivity, supervision and morale tn an office situation Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1950. 


While the University of Michigan group (Katz and Kahn, 1951) has tended to 
be concerned with determining charactenstic differences of high- and low-producing 
supervisors, they have not been interested in trait characteristics as such. Instead, 
the emphasis has been on differences in the human relations and supervisory climate 
characteristics. They have found that more time spent in planning, greater degree 
of delegation of authonty, employee oriented rather than production oriented, and 
the attitude of group pnde are four factors related to effective supervision. This is 
made qmte apparent by summarizing the characteristics which they found differ- 
entiated high productivity work groups from low productivity work groups. The 
high productivity groups: 

1. Are under less close supervision from their own supervisors 

2. Place less direct emphasis upon production as the goal 

3. Encourage employee participation in the making of decisions 

4. Are more employee centered 

5. Spend more of their time in supervision and less in straight production work 

6. Have a greater feeling of confidence m their supervisory roles 

7. Feel that they know where they stand with the company 

The common denominator of this list would appear to be behavioral, situational, 
and group-leader interaction rather than personal trait characteristics. 

No attempt is made to add such concepts as responsibility level, level of authority, 
delegation of authonty, goal and achievement index, consideration, initiating stmc- 
ture, perceptual flexibility, sensitivity, planning time, employee orientation, or 
group pride and reach a total executive pattern. What is intended is to emphasize 
that none of these concepts are “inherent^ ^ personality traits residing solely in an 
individual. Rather, leadership characteristics are best regarded as behavioral, situa- 
tional, and the interaction of the leader and the group. This naturally leads to the 
view that training people is more appropriate than looking for *'bom” leaders. 
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THEORIES OF LEADERSHIP 

Actually it is probably not appropriate to talk about “theories” of leadership behavior 
since there is little in the literature on leadership that is realh of sufficient 
elegance to qualify for the btle. However, it is convenient to stretch a point and 
to consider some of the different conceptual positions regarding leadership in our 
modem day society. 

Historically, the concept of supervision has had two rather distinct “phases” 
which differ considerably in their philosophy. The first phase might be called the 
scientific management phase, and the second is probably best labeled the human 
relations phase. Scientific management in the early 1900s was really established and 
exemplified by Frederick W. Taylor. The leader or manager in this system was per- 
ceived exclusively as an individual whose sole purpose was to expedite the goals of 
the organization. Management was completely impersonal in that the interaction 
of the leader with his subordinates was ignored and the notion that subordinate 
attitudes or goals might have some relevance to the work situation was not con- 
sidered. As Bennis (1966, p. 67) puts it, the philosophy of scientific management 
was that “The only road to efficiency and productivity was to surrender man's needs 
to the service of a bloodless machine.” 

The Hawthorne Studies marked the beginning of the end of scientific manage- 
ment. Indeed, the acceptance of the human relations notion of leadership has 
sometimes been carried to the extreme opposite of Taylorism. That is, if Taylorism 
implied organizations without considering the human element, then the extreme 
human relations notion has tended to consider people as if they existed free of 
organizational constraints. Both positions are quite unrealistic: any meaningful 
model of leadership must certainly deal not only with the human element but must 
also be willing to admit that the formal structure of the organization and its objec- 
tives are critically important variables. 

It is far beyond the scope of this chapter to prevent any comprehensive treatment 
of the variety of leadership models which various individuals have proposed. How- 
ever, we shall mention some of the more outstanding people with a brief description 
of the “essence” of their frame of reference in viewing the leadership problem. All 
of these positions can be included under the category of human relations theories 
or models, although they can in turn be categorized as being either fundamentally 
empirical or humanistic in nature. 


EMPIRICAL THEORIES 

The first group of leadership theorists are the empiricists. These men have tended 
to develop their theories of leadership upon a foundation of empirical research 
evidence. Generally they have ( 1 ) examined a wide variety of psychological research 
dealing with interpersonal and group behavior, (2) developed principles of leader 
behavior based upon these Research findings, and (3) tested their theories or prin- 
ciples in subsequent research investigations of their own design. Their approach 
has been more deductive than inductive in its nature, although both components 
have certainly been involved. The men most noted for using this approach are 
Stogdill, Bass, Likert, Fiedler, and Blake. 
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STOGDiLL In his outstanding book Individual Behavior and Group Achievement 
(1959) Stogdill emphasizes the critical importance of roles in the phenomenon of 
leadership. He lists three factors as being important in shaping the expectations that 
define an individual's role in a group. First is the status and function of the position 
occupied by the individual. Second are the demands made upon the individual by 
his group due to variations in the group's structural and operational requirements. 
Last are the perceptions of the group members concerning the kind of person the 
individual is. The leadership role can emerge out of any or all of these three con- 
tributing factors. 

A second essential element in Stogdill's view is that the basic process of emerging 
leadership is the process of role differentiation. Thus the roles of the group member 
(including that of the leader) tend to become defined over time as a function of 
the three factors linked above. Differentiation of role typically proceeds along two 
dimensions. Functional differentiation is determined by such things as the nature 
of the task and differences in task ability. Status differentiation is related to task 
ability and personality variables. In Stogdill's model reinforcement and learning 
principles are central to effective role differentiation among team members. He 
formally defines leadership as “the initiation and maintenance of structure in ex- 
pectations and interactions.” 

BASS One of the most prolific contributors of quality research on the problem of 
leadership during the past decade, Bass has outlined his concept of leadership in 
relation to organizational factors in his text Leaderships Psychology, and Organiza- 
tional Behavior (1960). He defines leadership as “the observed effort of one 
member to change another members' behavior by altenng the motivation of the 
other members or by changing their habits.” Thus the effectiveness of a leader is 
determined by whether there is any change in the observed behavior of the fol- 
lowers. This observed change results from motivational changes or from the leader 
initiating structure into the work situation. Motivation is changed by classical rein- 
forcement principles (reward and punishment). In a formal organization, leaders 
use such things as promise of reward, support, consideration, etc. to motivate. Bass 
calls this motivational aspect of leadership a variation along a dimension of con- 
sideration. He suggests the second way of accomplishing successful leadership is 
via the process of initiating structure — “making others more able to overcome the 
obstacles thwarting goal attainment.” 

While Bass’s view of leadership is obviously influenced by the Ohio State Studies, 
his development of the constructs of consideration and structure is achieved by a 
careful examination of leadership research far more extensive than the factor- 
analytic studies carried out at that university. Also, it would be an extreme over- 
simplification of his model to reduce leadership to these two basic elements; how- 
ever, they do seem to provide the central mechanism for his view of the process. 

LIKERT The Michigan approach to leadership is best exemplified in the theory 
of leadership proposed by Likert (1959a, 1959b). Sometimes referred to as his 
“modified theory of management,” his model is based upon the continued series 
of research studies carried out over the years at Michigan. The heart of this position 
is that successful leadership must involve the process of employee participation in 
the structuring of his work and work environment. Democratic supervision is sug- 
gested as facilitating the involvement of the worker in the decision-making processes. 
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The theory emphasizes the importance of open and full communication within the 
group as a necessary condition to effective leadership. 

'■^FiEpLER Recently Fiedler (1964) has proposed a model for leadership effectiveness 
which IS unique in that it ( 1 ) proposes that the qualities necessary for effectiveness 
vary as a function of the characteristics of the situation and (2)" outlines a three- 
dimensional system for classifying leadership situabons. He suggests that the three 
critical dimensions are (in order of hypothesized importance) . 

1. The personal relations of a leader with his group members 

2 The degree of structure m the task which the group must perform 

3 The power and authority inherent in the leadership position 


He then states (1964, p. 164) that “the type of leader attitude required for 
effective group performance depends upon the degree to which the group situation 
is favorable or unfavorable to the leader.” Figure 14.6 is a graphic representation 
of his model. 



{+) Affective leader-member relations (— ) 


Figure 14.6. A model for the classifica- 
tion of group task situations (From F E. 
Fiedler. A contingency model of leader- 
ship effectiveness In L. Berkowitz, ed 
Advances in experimental social psychol- 
ogy Academic Press, New York, 1964, 
150-190.) 


His research results to date appear to substantiate the notion not only that these 
three dimensions are critical, but that it is the particular combination or cell in block 
1 which determines what kind of leader will be most effective. 


BLAKE A theory of effective management known as the “Managerial Grid” has 
recently been outlined by Blake and Mouton (1964). Blake takes the position that 
the two critical dimensions of effective leadership are (1) concern for people and 
(2) concern for production, (Note the similarity of these dimensions to the dimen- 
sions found in the Ohio State leadership research.) According to Blake these two 
dimensions are independent, a manager can be high on both, low on both, high on 
one and low on the other, etc. Any combination ist possible. His theory or model is 
illustrated in his 9 x 9 grid shown in Figure 14.7. 

Optimal management in this model is what Blake refers to as the 9,9 manager. 
This type of leader is extremely concerned with both production and the people 
working with and for him. Blake proposes that managers be trained to behave in 
the 9,9 pattern through a two-stage training process (management development 
followed by organizational development) involving six phases. 
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Figure 14,7. ‘‘Managerial Grid” suggested by Blake and Mouton (Adapted 
from R R. Blake et al. Breakthrough m organization development Harvard 
Business Review, 1964, 42 [November-December], 133-155.) 


HUMANISTIC THEORIES2 

The second grouping of leadership theorists consists of those men who have 
developed their models of leadership and group behavior in a much more inductive 
fashion. Because of this, these theones are as yet generally lacking in factual sup- 
port in the form of research results. Thus at this point in time it is more difficult 
to evaluate the promise of these theories on any objective basis than it is to evaluate 
the more empirically based theories in the first group. 

Mc MURRAY McMurray (1950) has presented a model of leadership which moves 
away from the human relations notion so prevalent today and toward the old notions 
of subverting the individual to the goals of the organization. He argues for leaders 
who are '^benevolent autocrats." His premise is that democratic procedures are just 
not practical or possible in most bureaucratic organizations. Also, he does not 
feel that one can ever really convince top management that democratic leadership 
is the way to run a business. Thus, one solves the human relations aspect of leader- 
2 For an excellent discussion of these in greater detail see W. G. Bennis (1966). 
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ship (the consideration dimension) by having the leader be benevolent. One soHes 
the structure aspect by making him an autocrat. 

argyris a completely different view of leadership is developed by Argalis in his 
book Personality and Organization (1957). He suggests that the needs of the 
individual and his goals are not compatible with the needs and goals of the organiza- 
tion. Thus, the organization will often make unreasonable demands on the in- 
dividual. To Arg}T:is, ideal leadership would be that which fosters the development 
and growth of the individual. He relies heanU upon Maslow^'s notion of a need 
structure and would have us believe that the best leadership is that which permits 
the worker to self-actualize. He suggests three steps to enhance the work environ- 
ment: 

1. Job enlargement 

2. Employee-centered leadership 

3. Reahty-leadership 

MCGREGOR A theorist wath ideas very similar to those of Argyris, McGregor has 
presented his views in The Human Side of Enterprise (1960). He sets forth two 
basic theoretic positions which he calls ‘Theorv' X” and ‘‘Theory Y.'* In Theory X 
the emphasis in leadership is on the goals of the organization. In Theory Y the 
emphasis is directed toward the goals of the indnidual. An advocate of the Theory 
Y approach, he proposes that the key to the success of this approach is the concept 
of integration. This is the process of structunng the work situation in such a 
fashion that the goals of the organization are integrated with the goals of the in- 
dividual so that members of the work group can achieve their own goals best if they 
follow the strategy of directing their efforts toward achieving the goals of the 
organization. Another important concept in effective leadership for McGregor is 
cdlaboration. He feels that collaboration between superior and subordinate is a 
necessary condition for achieving integration of goals. 

TANNENBAUM The final theory of leadership which we shall mention is that pro- 
posed by Tannenbaum, Weschler, and Massank (1961) in their book Leadership 
and Organization. Their view of effective leadership is probably the one most onented 
toward individual goals and least concerned wdth organizational structures and goals 
of the enterprise. They suggest that a primary requirement for effective leadership 
is flexibility. Thus they define leadership as *'interpersond influence, exercised in a 
situation and directed through the communication process, toward the attainment 
of a specified god or goals.'* Leadership always involves attempts on the part of 
a leader (influencer) to affect (influence) the behavior of a follower (influencee) 
or followers in a situation. The construct of perceptual flexibility concerns a leader's 
sensitivity to the quality and quantity of stimuli in the environment, which then 
provides him with a basis for attempts at influence. A second construct, action 
flexibility, concerns the leader's repertoire of available communication behaviors, i.e., 
the pool of actions the leader can employ to exert influence. The model considers 
sensitivity as basic to successful leadership in that it will determine the leader's 
“psychological map" of a leadership situation Since they attach so much importance 
to sensitivity in leadership, they are strong supporters of the process of sensitivity 
training (see Chapter 8) as an essential ingredient to effective supervision. 
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COMMENTS ON BLAKE^S MANAGERIAL GRID 

It is unfortunate that space does not permit greater elaboration of the different 
theories of leadership. However, for several reasons your authors feel it necessary to 
comment in somewhat greater detail on one of these theories — the Managerial Grid 
of Blake. First, the managerial grid “theory'' is the only leadership theory that is 
being offered today to industry as a packaged managerial development program 
designed to improve managerial effectiveness and to improve organizational efficiency. 
Second, it is the only model for which substantial claims have been made concern- 
ing its actual effectiveness in terms of dollars-and-cents benefits to the firms which 
have tried it out. Thus, it seems important to look at this theory a little more 
closely than the others to evaluate its merits since it apparently is being promoted 
rather successfully in industry by its proponents. 

We mentioned earlier that the theory is predicated upon the notion that leader- 
ship effectiveness is based upon two dimensions — concern for people and concern 
for production. As a theory then, it is somewhat similar but far less comprehensive 
than the view of Bass. Optimal management consists of behaving in a way so as 
to maximize both leadership dimensions — that is, managers should be trained to 
the 9.9 pattern. Unfortunately, the research data examined earlier in this chapter 
would lead one to the conclusion that effective leadership is just not that simple. 
For example, the data from Fleishman and Harris (1962) found noticeable and 
important interactions between the very similar vanables of consideration and struc- 
ture. Also, Fiedler in his research seems to find that leadership is a very situational 
kind of thing and that the type of leader required depends upon the characteristics 
of the situation. Finally, there is no absolute certainty that these two dimensions 
of Blake's are the basic dimensions of managerial effectiveness. There would appear 
to be a considerable need for much more extensive research evidence that the 9»9 
managerial style is indeed optimal across a wide range of situations before the grid 
model could be viewed with confidence as a reasonable approach to managerial 
development. 

In implementing his managerial development ideas, Blake utilizes a six-phase 
training program which can be divided into two major parts: 

A. Management Development 

Phase 1. Laboratory-seminar training 

Phase 2. Team development (intra-group training) 

B. Organizational Development 

Phase 3, Inter-group development 
Phase 4. Organizational goal setting 
Phase 5. Goal attainment 
Phase 6. Stabilization 

Again, however, there is as yet no adequate empirical evidence available to show 
that this training does indeed accomplish the desired objectives. Blake has provided 
certain anecdotal evidence in support of the effectiveness of the program, but nothing 
formal in the way of research evidence seems available at the present time. Even 
assuming that (1) the 9,9 goal is appropriate and (2) the training program does 
direct managers toward 9,9 behavior patterns, we sfffZ might well want to know 
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if this behavior continues on after training or do managers <|iiickl\ revert to old 
patterns when back on the ]ob (as Fleishman found in his research)? The answer 
to this question is essential before one can make any e\aluation of the worth of 
any type of management development program. 

Last, but equally important, is the data presented in support of Blake’s model 
based upon changes in the company profit structure (see Blake, IMouton, Barnes, 
and Greiner, 1964). At best, the evidence presented seems interesting but highly 
equivocal. The data are longitudinal in nature in that the profit structure prior to 
the installation of the managerial development program is compared to the profit 
structure after installation. Unfortunately, such studies are \irtuallv worthless as 
objective empirical evidence for any type of organization change since one has 
no '^controF^ condition against which the experimental condition can be com- 
pared. Therefore, one is never certain )ust what might have caused the change in 
profit structure. True, perhaps the change is a function of the Blake system, but 
it might just as easily be due to (1) a changeover to automation, (2) a dramatic 
change in general market conditions within the industry, or (3) a general change 
or upswing in the entire economy. 

At present it appears that the managerial gnd model does not possess enough sub- 
stantive data in its support to allow us to take the position that it has provided the 
long-sought answ^er to the leadership problem. Until such evidence is forthcoming, 
one must view its unquestionable acceptance by industry with more than a little 
concern. 


COMMUNICATION 

Without communication, effective leadership cannot be maintained Any organiza- 
tion requires a system of communication in which orders and information can travel 
from higher to lower levels, and from lower to higher as well. Leadership is often 
limited by its inability to channel information correctly throughout the organization. 
Material that is transmitted down is usually referred to as an “order”; material 
transmitted from subordinate to superior is usually referred to as a “report.” Order 
or report, both are important in the functioning of an organization, and the smooth 
flow of work often depends upon their accurate and rapid transmission. It is the 
direct responsibility of the superior to devise an eEcient system of communication 
and see that it is kept in operation. Listening facilitates upward communication. 

Communication in an organization is effective when it meets a number of require- 
ments. First, the channels of communication must be known to all. Organizations 
function differently in this respect. At one extreme are the companies which require 
their employees to stay in line and communicate only with the employee imme- 
diately above or below them. At the other extreme are the companies which permit 
any employee to transmit communications to anyone else, regardless of position. 
Whatever the system, every employee must be familiar with it. 

Second, the system of communication must reach all the employees with dispatch. 
If a communication involving many employees is not received by all of them at 
approximately the same time, rumors will flourish and employees will feel insecure; 
they may decide that favoritism is being shown somewhere along the line. Third, 
to avoid misunderstandings and make certain of correct transmission, the lines of 
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communication should be as short as possible. The outstanding example of direct 
communication is the situation where the president of the company speaks over a 
loudspeaker system to all the employees. There is nothing like the feeling one has 
when one gets information “straight from the feed box.” 

Fourth, a communication should be authoritative. According to Barnard (1938), 
a person regards a communication as authoritative when four conditions exist simul- 
taneously: (1) when he understands the communication, (2) when he believes it 
to be consistent with the purposes of the organization, ( 3 ) when it is compatible 
with his interests as an employee, and (4) when he is mentally and physically able 
to comply with it. Pigors (1949) points out a fifth necessity for effective commu- 
nication: It should not be limited to the minimum of factual information nor should 
it be given at the last moment. 

The sixth and possibly the most overlooked aspect of effective communication is 
that it is a joint process. Management is quick to recognize the need for communi- 
cations to flow downward. Equally important is the need for communication to flow 
upward. Communication, therefore, must be regarded as a two-way process in which 
employer and employee have equal opportunity to convey their meaning, their 
feelings, and their actions to each other. A stumbling block which impedes com- 
munication and prevents understanding is the suspicion that may exist in either of 
the parties. All efforts should be exerted to remove any basis for suspicion. Free- 
flowing communication both upward and downward goes a long way to promote 
understanding. 


DO^S AND DONATS 

It is very difficult to devise a list of specific recommendations for the successful 
leader because such a list must be general in nature, whereas most situations which 
confront the leader are specific. A further difficulty is that, while a person may 
memorize the list, there can be no guarantee that he will be able to apply the mles 
to the specific situation confronting him. In spite of this, it is nevertheless advisable 
to summarize the points made previously by briefly listing what a leader should do 
and what he should not do. 

A leader should base his actions on the following five principles: 

1. Fair evaluation of work. A subordinate is constantly seeking an appraisal of 
his work; hence the superior should not hesitate to give praise or criticism period- 
ically as well as whenever the situation calls for it. He should remember that people 
may be praised publicly, but that no one should be criticized publicly. 

2. Sufficient delegation of authority. A “perfect executive” — if there were such 
a thing — ^would be a person who has no work to do himself because his subordinates 
do it for him. His function is to assign the work and see that it is done properly. 
But once the superior has delegated authority, he should back up the subordinate 
at all times. However, if the subordinate misunderstands or fails to carry out in- 
structions, he should not be supported at the expense of the organization. Under 
such circumstances the delegation of authority should be changed. News of such 
changes should be communicated to the employees in advance. 

3. Fair treatment for dl. The leader must remember that one employee is as 
important as any other employee, even though one may have higher status in the 
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company. All people deserve and demand equal consideration. Regardless of status 
every employee likes to feel that the compam considers him important, he will resent 
being treated as if he were unimportant. 

4. Availahility to all employees. The leader should be readilv available to all 
employees Just as it is his prerogative to send for a subordinate, so it should be the 
subordinate s prerogative to make an appointment with the leader for an}^ cause he 
deems justified. The big boss in a large organization would do w^ell to have one of 
the telephones on his desk connected directly with the mam switchboard for em- 
ployee use. The feeling that all the employees have an equal right to talk to the 
^'big boss” often makes it unnecessary for an employee to call him. A leader who is 
readily available to his subordinates impresses them with his interest in their prob- 
lems and thereby promotes a more effective subordinate-superior relationship. 

5. Discussion of employee problems with employees. Management should not 
make decisions concerning employees without taking the employees' wishes into 
consideration. Many times, taking subordinates into the leader's confidence has 
resulted in suggestions that have solved the problem more successfully. The feeling 
created in employees as a result of such a policy has outstanding rewards, not only 
for the employees but for management as well. 

A leader should avoid such common practices as the following: 

1. Dependence upon superiority. Some people take advantage of their superior 
position; they believe that their orders should be obeyed simply because *1 am 
the boss.” A successful leader does not have to depend upon his supenor position. 
Rather, his superior position will be recognized, and his merit as a leader is based 
upon his actions. 

2. Simulation of knowledge. Subordinates are quick to estimate the ability of 
a superior. Thus a wise leader will not try to make believe that he knows more than 
he really does. An effective leader is one who has the technical knowledge required 
by his job; subordinates will look up to such a leader. Sometimes they actually know 
more about the specific work they perform than the superior, for he is not expected 
to know all the intricacies of every job. 

3. Interference with work. A leader delegates work to his subordinates. Once 
this has been done, within reasonable limits he should allow the subordinate to 
finish the job by himself. Interference on his part is often resented; furthermore, it 
causes distraction, A leader must not interfere with the smooth flow of the work 
done by his subordinates unless he wants to curtail production. 

4. Favoritism and discrimination. The leader, as an individual, will probably like 
some of his subordinates more than others. However, in the work situation he can- 
not allow personal likes and dislikes to influence the distribution of work or to 
interfere with discipline. 

5. Public reprimands. A subordinate must maintain his self-respect, especially 
in the eyes of his fellow workers. Just as children should never be punished in the 
presence of their friends, so employees who are subject to disciplinary action should 
be told about it in private. A public reprimand often serves only to lower the posi- 
tion of the subordinate. The superior should not even raise his voice when talking 
to a specific individual in a group. 

6. Pettiness. Subordinates expect a leader to be magnanimous. Harping on 
trivialities, continually going over minor details, and demonstrating in other ways 
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that he does not respect the subordinate's ability often prevents a superior from 
maintaining harmonious relations. 

7. Conflicting orders. A leader must remember the orders he has issued. A sub- 
ordinate is often confused when the leader, failing to remember a previous order, 
directs him to do something just the opposite. He is usually too embarrassed to call 
these conflicting orders to the leader's attention, but he usually decides that the 
leader does not know what he is doing. In some organizations lines of authority are 
not clear-cut, with the result that two people with equal status knowingly or un- 
knowingly issue directly opposing orders. Such a situation can be avoided by estab- 
lishing clear lines of authority. 

8. Superfluous orders. An effective leader is one who issues few orders rather 
than a great number. Unless orders are within the scope of his authority, can be 
clearly understood, and are possible to carry out, they will not be obeyed. Too many 
orders not only tend to undermine that leader's authonty, but also create insecurity 
in the employee and prevent the exercise of a healthy independence on his part. 
An effective leader does not find it necessary to issue many orders. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF LEADERS 

SELECTION 

Psychological tests have been successful in the selection of many different types 
of employees, but to date they have not been of any great help in the selection of 
potential executives. If this problem is solved, as it may well be, the type of test 
will be vastly different from that used m selecting other employees. The value of 
psychological tests in executive selection was discussed in Chapter 4, and we saw 
then that tests can be used for this purpose only when a job critenon is available. No 
criterion of success at the executive level has been unequivocally established. Prob- 
ably the most promising technique at the moment for selecting leaders is the in- 
basket method. However, it still lacks sufficient validation. 

One difficulty in predicting executive success is that the philosophy of manage- 
ment in a particular company often determines the characteristics and behavior ex- 
pected in its executives. A high-pressure company may require pushing and driving. 
A company with a different rationale would find such persons to be misfits. Psy- 
chologists can effectively describe a person's characteristics such as intelligence level, 
ambition level, maturity level, and interests aiid abilities. Using these variables and 
their probable interrelations as a basis, psychologists can offer descriptive evidence 
that will enable management to decide whether it wants such a person for a specific 
executive position. It appears safest for psychologists to describe individuals and for 
management to make the decision as to whether to hire them. If the critenon is 
known, then psychologists can do the matching. However, for most executive posi- 
tions the criterion is usually not clearly defined or it varies from company to company. 

Although the literature reports many studies using tests to predict supervisory 
effectiveness, most of the finings are rather uninspiring. Possibly the major reason 
for this is the simplicity of the tests and the impossibility that a short intelligence 
test or a personality trait inventory can really measure enough of what is demanded 
of the executive on the behavioral level. Typical of such studies is the one reported 
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by Bruce (1953), He used 23 predictor variables and found 7 of them to be sig- 
nificantly (but not highly) correlated with the catena. He found that the major 
contnbution of + 0.290 to the mulitple of R of -f 0.398 was made by the Otis Self- 
Admmistenng Test, a 20-minute intelligence test. Possibh the greatest \alue of his 
research is part of his concluding sentence* “Further research in this area should 
seek to find instruments that measure factors that can successful!) predict the 
cn tenon. . . 



Figure 14.8. Training and development programs can get too complex. 


A study published two years earlier in the same publication but not mentioned in 
Bruce’s bibliography seems to be along such lines. Meyer’s study (1951) prints 
possibilities and at least is refreshing in an approach that is different. Meyer did n<^ 
try to rework the same hash that has been served before and expect to come up wt 
a new recipe. His measures of leadership ability included, among others, the develop- 
ment of a multiple-choice projective test of social attitude. Examples of the type of 
item included are as follows: 

29. Harry's supervisor is near the retirement age Most of the men will be glad when he 
refares because he is so grouchy. How would you expect Harry to feel toward him? 
(a) He probably agrees with the rest of the men. 

(b) He probably feels that he might be grouchy too if he were as old as 

the boss. 

(c) He probably tries to avoid the boss. 

((j) He probably figures that something must be troubling the boss. 
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54. One of the men m the department, Joe Smock, borrowed 10 dollars from Harry and 
promised to return it in a week. When the week was up, Joe told Harry he could pay 
back the $10, but that he would like to keep the money for another week if it were all 
right. Although Harry would have liked to get the money then, he didn’t need it. What 
would you expect Harry to have told him? 

(a) 'That’s all right.” 

(b) 'Td rather have the money right now if you don’t mind.” 

(c) "Sure, Joe Is there anything else I can do to help?” 

(d) ‘Td like to but I’m short myself ” 

Meyer views this test as a measure of social perception, and he found that it was 
related to ratings of leadership ability used as the criterion. He infers that the way a 
person perceives a situation is determined by his attitudes. Implied is that change of 
performance as a supervisor should concentrate on changing attitudes rather than 
trying to teach skills. 

Meyer presents evidence to indicate that the good supervisor regards others as 
individuals with motives, feelings, and goals of their own, whereas the poor super- 
visor is more likely to perceive others in relation to his own motives or goals. 

Mahoney, Jerdee, and Nash (1960) present data indicating at least partial success 
in predicting managerial effectiveness with personality and demographic data. They 
validated 98 different measures based upon the following: 

1. Intelligence test 

2. Empathy test 

3. Vocational interest test 

4. Personality test 

5 Personal history questionnaire 

The criterion of managerial success was based upon rankings of super\asory ef- 
fectiveness for each of 150 men. Eighteen of the 98 measures predicted the criterion 
significantly better than chance. The prediction equation based upon these 18 
measures was then cross-validated upon a new sample of 1 56 managers and found to 
predict their rankings at better than a chance level. 

Jenkins (1947) has proposed the nominating technique as an approach to the 
problem of selecting executives. This technique is very similar to one proposed by 
Moreno much earlier, but Moreno did not have in mind the specific problem of 
industrial leadership. Jenkins' original purpose was to obtain information on the 
“combat suitability" of naval aviators, but he soon realized that this study was pro- 
ducing interesting data on leadership 

Interviews were held with naval pilots, the conversation being centered about the 
following questions: 

Assume that you are to be shifted to a new air group tomorrow and that you may 
select your own combat-mates to go with you to this new air group Of all the men known 
to you m Naval Aviation — ^living or dead — ^what two men would you like most to fly with 
in your new combat assignment? Why would you select these men? 

What two men would you least like to have flying with you? Why? 

The pilots' selections showed diagrammatically the difference between the formal 
leadership imposed by chain-of-command and the informal, functional leadership 
set up by the men themselves. The squadron commander in one squadron was not 
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nominated once; the executive officer received multiple nominations— but they were 
all negative. There were many small cliques in this squadron and all the ‘*not- 
wanted nominations were men within the squadron. This squadron was recog- 
nized as having low morale, and the nominating technique showed the absence of 
leadership. 

In another squadron known for its high morale and excellent combat record, the 
diagram resulting from the nominating technique was ver}*^ different. The squadron 
commander was named most frequently as ‘Svanted in combat”; the executive 
officer was the second most desired combat-mate. There was no evidence of sub- 
groups, and more than 50 percent of the “not-wanted” nominations were men out- 
side the squadron. In this squadron the man who ranked third was a lieutenant, 
junior grade. Jenkins points out that if this young lieutenant w^ere to become a 
leader solely on the basis of seniority, it would take an unw^arranted length of time 
for his leadership to be utilized. 

Many people believe that the best way to detect potential leadership is to find a 
man who already has followers. The nominating technique can do )ust that. 

Jenkins recognizes that this technique cannot be used indiscriminately. He believes 
that the following five conditions are a prerequisite for its success: 

1. The tasks involved represent high levels of skill. 

2. The motivation to do well is m proportion to the cost of failure 

3. The same basic skills are required of all members of the group. 

4. Individual members have firsthand knowledge of the performance of the other members. 

5. The group has been closely associated over a long penod of time. 

It appears certain that when a group selects its leader it does so not on the basis 
of populanty or personality but on the basis of a rather critical evaluation of all 
its members. Superimposing a leader on an already formed group may do much to 
change the general atmosphere. Such findings as these support the policy of promo- 
tion from within the ranks and even suggest that the group can aid in selecting 
the individuals to be promoted. Management should not forsake its accepted role of 
selecting the leader; but when, in selecting, it fails completely to consider possible 
candidates among the employees, its choice may not be very successful. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that a group will be unable to reach a decision as to which member 
will make the most efficient leader, and under these circumstances management will 
have to bring in someone from the outside. 

Bavelas (1947) points out that optimal face-to-face relationship is obscured by 
viewing this as a matter of '^personality” or knowing “human nature.” Personal 
relations depend upon social skills which are not learned out of books any more 
than tennis can be learned from books. Although lectures, conferences, or group 
discussions are successful in presenting a viewpoint, they have the limitation of 
“talking about” rather than “doing.” Bavelas favors role playing as a management 
training technique. 


TRAINING 

One means of training leaders is by means of the technique variously called 
“reality practice,” “role playing,” or “the problem approach.” A realistic problem is 
presented and the subjects are required to act out a solution to it (see Chapter 8). 
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For example, a group of foremen who are being trained in effective leadership may 
be presented with the problem of an employee's infraction of a company rule. 
Rather than allow discussion on an unrealistic basis, one of the foremen is asked to 
play the role of the employee and another to take the role of the foreman. The two 
men set the stage by planning their handling of the problem, and then they act out 
the situation before the group. Afterward the group discusses the problem, paying 
special attention to what it considers mistakes made by the two foremen. The 
performance is then repeated; two other men play the two roles to see if they can 
avoid the mistakes made in the first presentation. Again there is group discussion, 
the members trying to determine which solution was the better and also to analyze 
the behavior which led to this solution. 

In a variation of this technique, one man takes the role of the employee who has 
broken the rule and he is confronted by three different foremen, none of whom 
knows the approach used by the other two. The group then decides which was the 
best way to handle the situation or what particular aspects of each technique would 
contribute most to the solution. The three foremen are asked to repeat their per- 
formances, modifying them according to the suggestions of the group. 

This type of training encourages learning at a very meaningful level. The person in 
charge of the training has a passive but nonetheless important part. It is up to the 
group to choose the problems which are of greatest concern to them; the leader must 
encourage active participation. At best, he can steer the discussion but he can never 
really direct it; therefore the spontaneous aspects of the training are allowed to emerge. 

French (1946) reports that in training foremen to handle interpersonal relations, 
role playing has a number of distinct advantages over the more conventional methods 
of lectures, conferences, reading, and discussions. Role playing provides an excel- 
lent bridge between discussion of interpersonal relations and their actual handling. 
It presents test situations to determine how well a trainee can handle various problems 
and makes the leader sensitive to different methods and styles of leadership. 

An illustration of role practice as a means of training foremen is presented below. 
Here the problem was to increase an inefficient factory operator's production; the 
quotations (French, 1946)3 show how three people attempted to handle it. 

FOREMAN (getting up reluctantly and going over to girl at the desk). Well, Dottie, you 
only made 30 units yesterday Did you have any special trouble? After I brought you all 
your work, too. 

girl: I didn't feel good. 

FOREMAN: Did you have any machine trouble or anything? 

girl: Yes, I did. 

foreman: Wen, why didn't you put your little red light on? 

girl: I don't know. I guess I forgot. And the thread breaks all the time. 

foreman; Well, you should tell me about those things so I can help you. You'll do that 
after this, won't you? And you'll try to do better too, won't you? 

girl: Yes, but I don't know if I can. It's hard to do. 

The discussion continues with suggestions for using check studies and giving 
additional training. When the group is discussing “making excuses,” the personnel 
manager, Mr. Jones, thinks that the supervisor should find out whether the girl has 

® Abridged and adapted from John R. P. French, Jr. Role playing as a method of tiaimng 
foremen. In Schuyler Dean Hoslett (ed.) . Human factors in management. Copyright 1946 by 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Incorporated. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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any personal problems. Because the trainer knows that this foreman has created 
resentment by prying into the personal affairs of her girls and because he wants to 
cnticize the argumentative technique without criticizing her personallv, he sets up a 
special situation. 

trainer: Let’s see how Mr. Jones would tackle this problem. I’ll be the girl, the same 
girl as the last time (Sits at the ^'machine ") 

MR. JONES. Well, It )ust seems to me this way There’s lots of things that might be hold- 
ing the girl back Possibly she got a letter from her bo> fnend that had bad news in it, 
or something like that 

trainer- Well, let’s try it out and see how it works. 

MR. JONES (getting up from his chair) What did you say jour name was? 

TRAINER Dottie Sholley. 

MR. JONES {now acting the role of supervisor) . I have some bad news for jou here, Dottie 
It seems you have fallen down a little in jour units. What seems to be the trouble? 
TRAINER* Well, I didn’t feel so good. 

MR. JONES’ But when you asked me to be your supply girl you seemed to be feeling well 
enough. 

trainer: Well, I got some machine trouble and that slows you up And these old threads 
break all the time. You can’t do much when that happens. 

MR. JONES (pauses for a moment) Did you go to the show last night? 
trainer: No. 

MR JONES: Anyone in your family sick? 
trainer: No. 

MR. JONES Did you have a date last night? 
trainer: No, I’m married. 

MR. JONES- And you say you haven't been feeling well? 
trainer No, I wasn’t feeling well, but that was yesterday. 

MR. JONES: You don’t feel sick most of the time? 

trainer: No, that was )ust a little stomach trouble. There’s nothing wrong with me 
MR. JONES (laughing). You’re sure bucking me I give up! 

bill: If you let them get into an argument with you, you’ll never get out. They answer 
and answer and answer 

TRAINER. Thanks. I certainly was being a tough one. Now let me give you my reactions. 
When you came up saying you had bad news I felt nervous. I didn’t like that, so I was 
sort of on the defensive. I was thinking, now what am I going to say? I thought of 
something, and then while I thought of that I thought of something else to have ready 
for the next question. Then he asked me about my family and that scared me. I 
thought maybe something was wrong. Then he asked me if I had had a date, and 
I was married. That made me so mad that I nearly slapped him And when he asked 
me again about my health, I tned to assure him that I was m good health because I 
was afraid maybe he would fire me if he thought I was sick all the time. Now, this is 
the toughest kind of case you will get. A girl who doesn’t do what she can do, and you 
just can’t find out why. Now would you like me to try the skunk oil method? 

BILL: Yeah, I think so. 

trainer: O.K. You be the girl, Bill, 

bill: Sure, I’ll answer your questions. 

trainer: You try to be the same girl that Anne was and that I was. Be as tough as you 
want to. 

bill: O K. (Sits down at the table.) 

trainer (approaching BUI with the sheet in his hands). Hello, Dottie. Here’s the unit 
sheet for today. Let’s see, where is your name? (Turning the sheets with BUVs help.) 

I guess it’s over on another page. What have you been doing? 
bill: Well, I made 50. 
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TRAINER How docs that compare with what you've been doing^ Is that good for you or 
not so good? 

BILL* Well, I have done better 

TRAINER How long havc you been on the )ob? 

BILL About six weeks 

TRAINER. Well, it usually takes a girl three or four months to make 60. You say you 
have done better? 

BILL Yes 

TRAINER. Have any trouble yesterday? 

BILL. Yes, the thread breaks all the time And I had such little bundles. I had to get more 
all the time 

TRAINER* Oh, Tm sorry I told you yesterday I was going to bring you a lot. 

BILL. But they’re too little You run through them in no time 

TRAINER What you want to do is not worry about your progress one day or another day. 
How much do you suppose you will make a week from today? Maybe you’ll get some 
small bundles and maybe your machine will give you trouble, but counting that m, 
what do you suppose you will make in a week? 

BILL I don’t know. I might make 40 or 45. 

TRAINER You think you^could make 40 or 45l Why I’ve known girls who have taken 
three or four weeks to get up there from 30' What’s the best you have made? 

BILL. I think it’s 48. 

TRAINER Well, maybe you could then. How’d you like to try and make 40 by next Fnday? 

BILL* You mean ]ust do 40 by next Friday? 

TRAINER Yes, that gives you a good chance in spite of machine trouble and those things 
that you can’t help that come up Do you think you could do it? 

BILL* I believe so. 

TRAINER Now' I dou’t think you can do it if you have troubles that aren’t your fault 
Now on the matter of thread breaks, sometimes that's the way you hold your cloth 
and sometimes the trouble is with the machine When you get trouble like that, we 
can call the mechanic in or we can get the trainer over to see what’s wrong You want 
to have perfect working conditions I’ll come over Friday to see if you have made it, 
and I’ll come around every other day, too, to see if I can help in some way. (End of 
role playing ) 

MR JONES Fine' 

TRAINER I don’t think I did that very well, but I was trying to use a different technique. 
Now what’s the difference? 

MR. JONES* Well, you weren’t on the defensive all the time. 

TRAINER You mean Bill didn’t put me on the defensive? 

bill: What he means is when you W'ere the operator you answered him back. And I 
could answer all your questions to me this time, but there never was any blame on me. 

A detailed discussion continued for fifteen minutes on how to avoid arguments, 
putting a person on the defensive, the use of production goals, why the trainer used 
the lower of the girFs two estimates as the goal, etc. 

Tannenbaum, Kallejian, and Weschler (1954) cite three limitations of conven- 
tional training programs* (1) the trainee is removed from the social setting in 
which he customanly performs; (2) imparting human relations information may 
have little or no effect in inducing changes in behavior; and { 3 ) the carry-over from 
the training to the work situation may be negligible. To minimize these limitations 
they propose that a trainee group be vertically structured, that is, include different 
levels of management as in the work situation, and that the training emphasize the 
development of the trainee's sensitivity to himself, to others, and to the ways in 
which people interact. They regard the functions of the trainer as creating situations 
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conducive to learning by developing interpersonal skills in the group members. In 
more recent ^vritings, Tannenbaum and his coworkers (Tannenbauni, Weschler, and 
Massank, 1961) strongly support the use of the “T” group strateg\* for training 
executives. 

The outstanding characteristic of companies that have training programs is the 
combination of many techniques. Planty (1952) describes the program at Johnson & 
Johnson as including 15 aspects: 

1. Review of economic conditions 
2 Multiple management 

3. Role playing 

4. Case studies 

5. Specialized conferences 

6 Harvard advanced management course 

7. Wharton School of Finance 

8. Reading 

9. Conference leadership 
10 Public speaking 

11. In-plant conferences 

12. Psychiatric group study 

13. Out-of-plant conferences 

14. Short courses, seminars, school and college programs 

15. Counseling 

Van Ark (1951) describes the General Foods Corporation program as including 
)ob rotation, understudying, outside courses, internal informal training, individual 
counseling, and staff meeting participation. 

Worthy (1953), referring to the Sears, Roebuck & Company program, recognizes 
that four things are basic to a successful development program: (1) system and 
organization; (2) two kinds of measurements, one focused on the man and the 
other on performance; (3) the program must be based on certain principles of 
morality and fair dealing; and (4) whole-hearted understanding and support of top 
management. The Sears plan is comprehensive and includes the following five 
elements: 

1. Analysis of organization needs 

2. Selection of persons who appear to have potentialities for advancement 

3. Preparation of training plans to aid in realization of such potentialities 

4. Periodic appraisal to evaluate individual progress 

5. An executive inventory control to help maintain the necessary balance between numbers 
and kinds of persons coming up the line 

Habbe (1950), in cooperation with the National Industrial Conference Board, 
made a study of nine companies offering training programs for executive develop- 
ment. He summarizes the twenty techniques found in use as follows. 

Almost always used: 

1. Merit or performance reviews 

2. Visits to other companies 

3. Attendance at technical meetings and management conferences 

4. Distribution of reading lists and management bulletins 

5. Group meetings 
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Often used: 

6. Job rotation 

7. Advanced management courses at Harvard and elsewhere 

8. Consultants 

9. Committee assignments 

10. Executive inventories 

11. Job descriptions 

Sometimes used: 

12. Special trainee positions 

13. Multiple management plans 

14. Management cabinets 

15 Understudy or assistant-to positions 

16. Community leadership 

17 Health and fitness programs 

18. Individual counseling 

19. Assignment to training or sales department 

20. Sponsor plan 

The additional value of this National Industrial Conference Board report is the 
inclusion of case studies of the following company programs: 

1. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

2. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

3. Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 

4. McCormick & Company 

5. Sears, Roebuck & Company 

6. Bank of America 

7. Swank, Inc. 

8. Eastman Kodak Company 

9. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) initiated an executive development 
program in 1944. It has grown in importance vdth the years. Its basis is reducible to 
four rather simple principles: (1) Know what the management structure of your 
company is, (2) select candidates who have the qualifications required by the jobs, 
(3) establish a simple method of appraising the candidates selected, and (4) pro- 
vide the training necessary to complete the candidate's experience (Suman, 1954). 
The best way to determine the managements structure and estimate manpower 
needs is to study a chart such as the one in Figure 14.9. 

A word of caution must be added to the listing of the '‘big" companies. "Of 
course these companies can afford such programs" is the rationalization offered by 
small companies who sometimes are not so small. The fact is that small companies, 
that is, 50 employees or less, may need training and development programs even 
more urgently. In a large company a single executive may be "covered up," “kicked 
upstairs," or otherwise “swallowed." His mistakes may be neutralized by the bigness 
of the company with its counterchecks. The smaller company executive occupies a 
relatively more important role in his company. Smaller companies often are strong 
but have no personnel reserves. For example, consider a crude analogy from foot- 
ball: Two teams may have equally good first stringers, but their reserves often 
determine which team wins. Likewise, the smaller company must be concerned 
with its reserves, especially when they are nonexistent. No company, big or small, 
can expect to continue without potential replacements. 
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Figure 14.9. How jobs may be created for training purposes. 































































































Scores Scores 


A B 


Foreman's leadership Foreman's leadership 

attitudes (consideration) behavior (consideration) 



Untrained 2-10" 11-19 20-39“ Untrained 2-10 11-19 20-39“ 

Months since training Months since training 


Scores of foremen under climates 

C 


Foreman's leadership 
attitudes (structuring) 



Untrained“ ' 2-1 0“ 11-1 9“ 20-39 

Months since training 


— — — High in ''Consideration" 
Low in "Consideration" 

D 


Foreman's leadership 
behavior (structuring) 



Untrained 2-10 11-19 20-39 

Months since training 


— ^ — High in "Structuring" 

Scores of foremen under climates Low in "Structuring" 

“indicates difference between the curves statistically significant at these points. 

Figure 14.10. Comparison of the leadership attitudes and be- 
havior of foremen operating under different “leadership climates'' in 
the plant. (From E. A. Fleishman. Leadership climate, human 
relations training and supervisory behavior. Personnel Psycholosy, 
1953, 6, 205-222.) ^ 
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TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS RESEARCH 

No area in industrial psycholog}' has had less good research than the area of e\'alu- 
ating the effectiveness of executi\'e training programs. The rare definitive research 
efforts which have been carried out often indicate that attitudes do change (at least 
ostensibly) over the course of the training penod, but one wonders what happens 
when the executive gets back on the ]ob. Fleishman (1953b) has provided a rather 
dramatic answer to that vory question — it casts grave doubts as to whether any 
type of human relations training is really worth the time and effort put into it. 

His later study examined what happens to the attitudes and the behavior of a 
superv^isor w^ho has received human relations training and who is then thrust back 
into his original work environment. The results are showm very clearlv in Figure 
14.10. 

The curves for ''behavior” are more dramatic than those for "attitude.” The find- 
ings show several things: 

1. The effect of training may or may not result in a clear initial change of attitude or behavior 
2 Even if training does have an effect, it may be onh, temporar}' 

3. The behavior of a supervisor seems to be primanly related to the behavior of his own im- 
mediate supervisor. If his supervisor is considerate, he will be also, etc. 


The “back-home” leadership climate is an important variable related to the be- 
havior and attitudes of foremen in the work situation This would mean that leader- 
ship training cannot be considered in isolation from the social environment in which 
the foremen must function. Changes in foremen, as a result of this training, may be 
difficult if the work situation remains constant. In other words, certain aspects of 
the foreman's environment may have to be recognized if the training is to be effective 
in modifying his behavior. 

Training may be effective if the work environment tolerates the changes; if not, 
the person may be unable to use what he has learned. He may even be fmstrated by 
not being able to do anything and as a result be unhappy with his training and the 
plant conditions because he was trained. 

The findings of Fleishman would seem to indicate that if we want to be effective 
in our human relations training we had better start at the top levels first and w'ork 
down^ rather than trying to effect changes at the lowermost levels of supervision. 


ROLE OF EXECUTtVE WIVES 

An often ignored aspect of leadership and executive behavior is the importance of 
the wife. Not too much is really known about the role of the wife and her “effect” 
upon the effectiveness of her husband as an executive. Helfnch (1965) has provided 
some interesting data that indicate the role of a wife varies as a function of the 
level of management at which her husband is located (see Table 14.4). 
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Table 14 A Roles of Executives' Wives, Classified by 
Husband's Level of Management 


Level of Management 


Role 

Top Level 

Other 

Total 

Family-centered 

3 

20 

23 

Community-centered 

11 

0 

11 

Creative 

4 

2 

6 

Consultant 

1 

5 

6 

Career 

1 

2 

3 

Student 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

21 


TT 


Source. Margaret L Helfnch. The Social role of the executive’s 
wife. Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
1965 , 35 - 36 . 


One cannot tell from Helfrich's data why there is a strong tendency for wives of top 
executives to be community-centered. The same problem of interpretation applies to 
the tendency of lower management wives to be family-centered (for example, per- 
haps they are simply younger and have more children at home) . However, Helfrich's 
study merits attention in that it points out an important and neglected research area. 
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DECISION 

MAKING 


In Chapter 8, 'Training and Learning,” when we were discussing leadership, or 
executive, training, we pointed out that the executive "role” really consists of two 
major components — a decision-making component and a human relations compo- 
nent. In the previous chapter on leadership the human relations aspect of the execu- 
tive’s role was the major theme. Most research on leadership and most attempts at 
developing theories of leadership have tended to emphasize the human relations or 
interpersonal dimension. More recently, however, greater attention has been devoted 
to an examination of the process of decision making or "choice behavior” per se. 
This is, in our opinion, a long overdue occurrence As we pointed out earlier, it is 
really the decision-making function which defines the leadership role. It is very diE- 
cult to conceptualize a leadership situation which does not involve making a decision 
of some type. 

In this chapter we will look at the decision-making process itself, being as analyt- 
ical as possible. We will look at some conceptual and quantitative schema which 
have been used to describe decision making, both in individuals and in organizations. 


THE DECISION PROCESS 

Each of us makes so many decisions in the course of any normal day that we may 
tend to view the decision process as a simple, relatively uncomplicated act. It is 
only when we find ourselves faced with one of those very "tough” decisions in which 
we just cannot seem to make up our minds that we begin to appreciate all the 
complexities of the process that a person goes through in trying to decide upon an 
appropriate course of action. 


DECISION PROBLEMS 

Larson (1962) believes that the key to understanding the decision process lies in 
understanding the problem which has created the need for a decision. He believes 
that failure to define and to understand the decision problem adequately is what 
causes the greatest difficulty in decision making. According to Larson there are four 
different types of decision problems. 
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1. The objectives have been defined and alternative courses of action have been identified 
which may lead to these objectives, but the problem is in deciding which course of action 
IS best. 

2. The objectives have been defined, but we do not know which courses of action will 
potentially achieve these objectives The problem is in determining the possible alternatives 
and then selecting the most desirable alternative 

3. The objectives themselves have not yet been formulated, although a need for action is 
evident. The problem involves making a comprehensive choice concerning the alternatives 

4. A situation has been identified as being either currently undesirable or potentially undesir- 
able at some future point in time. Tlie problem involves devising actions which will elimi- 
nate or alleviate these undesirable conditions 

The major difference in (2) and (4) above would appear to be that in (2) the 
initial task involves ‘'identifying*' courses of action while in (4) the initial task 
involves "devising" courses of action. 

The making of decisions usually implies responsibility. That is, whenever a deci- 
sion is made, the person making it must be prepared to assume the responsibility 
for the eventual consequences of his actions. Thus the student must be prepared to 
explain poor grades to his parents if he decides not to study so that he may go on a 
date. The junior advertising executive must be prepared to take the consequences of 
his decision to select a particular advertisement from among those available to him. 
Even the company president has to be ready to defend his actions to the board of 
directors and, at times, even to his employees. The making of decisions is all too 
often not an enjoyable or pleasant task, particularly when one is forced to select 
from among several undesirable but necessary courses of action (the avoidance- 
avoidance conflict). Someone once said about decision making "Don't worry about 
it, if it's important enough, someone will do something about it!" While this is one 
way to avoid ulcers, it does not seem like a strategy of life that would lead a person 
to achieve much success as a maker of decisions 

STEPS IN THE DECISION PROCESS 

The process of making a decision may be separated into a sequence of discrete 
and somewhat separate steps or phases for purposes of being analytical. For example, 
Calkins (1959) has suggested that appropriate decision making on the part of an 
administrator involves the following five steps: 

1. Identify the problem and understand it Unless the problem is clearly defined 
it is impossible to proceed in a rational fashion any further in the decision sequence. 

2. Define and clarify goals. Given an understanding of the problem, the next 
step is to determine what eventual outcomes are most highly desired. 

3. Pose alternatives for the attainment of the goals. Once there is agreement on 
the desired goals, various alternative courses of action must be identified or devised 
which will have some probability of leading to these goals. 

4. Analyze the anticipated consequences of each alternative. After listing poten- 
tial courses of action, each alternative must then be critically evaluated in terms of 
its end results and their desirability. 

5. Select a course of action. Tlie final step — that of actually selecting the most 
desirable alternative — ^is the phase wc typically think of when discussing decision 
making. However, for Step 5 to be truly effective it should be preceded by the 
previous four analytical stages. 
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Of course, a rigid adherence to the above sequence is not a guarantee that the 
decision will be correct. It is, however, a way of assuring that the decision is as apt to 
be as correct as possible under the circumstances. 

Schmidt (1958) has presented a generalized schema for viewing the decision 
situation faced by executives and managers According to him, every decision involves 
a ^'hypothesis” about the future on the part of the decision maker. For example, an 
investment broker makes a hypothesis about a certain stock being apt to rise in 
value during the next six months. This hypothesis will subsequently turn out to be 
either true or false, depending upon the actual market performance of the stock in 
question. 

Not only does the executive make a hypothesis about future events, but he also 
makes a decision to follow a particular course of action. In the case of the stock, he 
either does purchase some shares (a positive action) or he does not purchase some 
shares (a nonpositive action). Out of this, Schmidt develops a small 2x2 table to 
represent the four different executive decision situations (see Figure 15.1). 


Executive 
hypothesis 
is correct 


Executive 
hypothesis 
is false 


no action action 


Executive 

“delays^' 

Executive 

"delight" 

Executive 

"stays'' 

Executive 

"fright" 


Executive takes Executive takes 


Figure 15.1. Various kinds of executive de- 
cision situations and their consequences. (From 
R. N. Schmidt. Executive decision making 
Academy of Management Journal, 1958, J, 
36-44.) 


The four different decision situations which emerge from the figure are: 

Executive "delight.” The executive has correctly guessed the future state of things 
and has decided to act. Since his actions turn out to be justified he experiences 
delight over the outcome of his decision. 

Executive "fright.” The executive has incorrectly guessed the future state of things 
and has decided to act according to his incorrect prediction. Since his action will 
thus turn out to be inappropriate as he guessed wrong, this is termed executive fright. 

Executive "delays.” The executive has correctly guessed the future state of affairs 
but he decides not to take action. This simply causes a delay in his situation. Appro- 
priate action, if eventually undertaken, will lag behind. The speculator who is sure 
land values will increase but who lacks the courage to take action on his conviction 
and buy land is the perfect example. 

Executive "stays.” The executive has incorrectly guessed the future state of events 
but has dso failed to act on his prediction and has simply stayed in his present situa- 
tion, He is "lucky” in that if he had acted on his hypothesis he would have been 
wrong. 

DECISION '^TREES^' 

A second schematical model for the decision process is suggested by Mager 
(1964) . He proposes the process be viewed as a treelike structure, as shown in Figure 
15.2. The base or "trunk” of the tree is the actual decision required of the executive. 
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The options or decision alternatives form the major branches leading awa}' from 
the base. Sometimes there are many alternative courses of action, sometimes only 
two possible choices are open (the case shown in Figure 15.2). In the example, 
the decision maker must make a decision w^hether to expand his marketing into 
foreign markets He has two choices — cither ‘'yes'' or "no" — associated with his 
own decision in the problem of whether his competitors will decide on a similar 
strategy or not, that is, will they expand or keep the status quo"^ Since our decision 
maker has no control over what his competitors will do, he must view their decision 
as a “chance event.” Thus, he must consider not only his own actions, but for each 

Maintains competitive 
balance with competitor 
firms, plus expands general 
market and sales base 


Possibility of expanding 
sales and of getting 
initial edge in foreign sales 
and product exposure 


Risk of losing ground in 
competition— Competitor 
will have initial edge in 
foreign sales 


Status Quo IS maintained 

Figure 15.2 Example of a "decision-tree” diagram. (From 
John F. Magee. Decision trees for decision making Harvard 
Business Revieiv’, 1964, 42, [July- August], 119-138 ) 

alternative open to him he must also consider what w^ould result depending upon 
the actions of his competitors. The result is a series of branches upon branches end- 
ing up in all possible outcomes being listed at the right of Figure 15.2. Mager feels 
that this type of conceptual analysis, accompanied by formal mathematical analysis 
(he advocates the Bayes theorem approach discussed later in the chapter) is essential 
for making sound decisions. 

TYPES OF DECISION MAKERS 

All individuals are not going to be equally adept at making decisions. People dif- 
fer in this ability just as they differ m all other charactenstics. And not only do they 
differ in ability, but they also differ in terms of their basic strategy when it comes to 
dealing with decisions that involve risk, either personal or otherwise. Some indi- 
viduals are exceedingly adverse to risk taking, while others seem to enjoy it im- 
mensely. Atkinson (1957) has suggested that there are two kinds of people — those 
whose motivation to achieve success is greater than their motivation to avoid failure, 
and those whose motivation to avoid failure is greater than their motivation to sue- 
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ceed. Those in the former category could be expected to have a tendency to ''gamble'’ 
in a decision-making situation, whereas those in the latter category would probably 
exhibit a great deal of conservatism 

Traditionally, the economist has viewed the decision maker as a very rational type 
of person who responds exclusively in terms of economic value systems. Shubik 
(1958) has outlined the charactenstics of Homo oeconomicus — “economic man.” 
For economic man: 

1 A decision is a conscious choice from among a set of well-defined alternatives 

2 The individual decision maker is able to attach a value to the outcomes arising from any 
set of alternatives. 

3. The individual decision maker is motivated to behave so that the expected value of the 
chosen outcome is as high as possible. 

Thus economic man is a person who behaves in an optimal manner in terms of 
his decision choices — ^he tries to maximize his return. 

Simon (1957)» however, has suggested a somewhat different type of model for 
man as a decision maker. He calls his “satisficing man.” Satisficing man is a person 
who is at home in a bureaucratic environment. His decision strategy is such that he 
is more concerned with whether a decision alternative is feasible and at least satis- 
jactoryj rather than being concerned with choosing an optimal alternative. For 
satisficing man, an alternative is satisfactory if it meets certain minimum standards — 
it does not have to maximize gain. 

A third type of hypothetical man has been suggested by Boulding ( 1958) . He calls 
his model “heroic man.” Heroic man has a decision ethic which calls for action 
irrespective of cost. It is the “damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead'” type of decision 
strategy. Boulding believes that in real life this type of decision strategy all too often 
transcends the philosophy of pure economic man. 

The actual research which has examined the different types of strategies employed 
by decision makers seems to come closer to supporting the satisficing man notion of 
Simon than it does to supporting the other two models (Simon, 1959; Edwards, 
1961). The data seem to indicate that man does not tend to behave the way in 
which an optimal decision strategy would dictate that he should behave. For ex- 
ample, in simple tasks where a person is asked to predict which of two lights will 
come on, the subject will tend to spread his predictions such that his probability of 
predicting light number one matches the actual probability of that light coming on, 
rather than adopting a strategy of always choosing the most likely light. In other 
words, even though past experience tells him that light 2 may be twice as likely to 
come on as light one, he will not always pick light 2; instead he will only predict 
light 2 about two-thirds of the time. This is called a probability matching strategy, 
whereas the optimal strategy (the one which would maximize his number of cor- 
rect predictions) is to simply choose the most probable light on every tnal. 


RATIONAL VERSUS NONRATIONAL DECISION MAKING 

Simon (1959) separated approaches to decision making into two broad categories 
which he calls (1) rational decision-making models and (2) nonrational decision- 
making models. 

The rational decision-making group he refers to as the management science ap- 
proach to decision making. The notion behind this approach is that it is possible to 
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quantify the decision-making process in terms of the utility value of various out- 
comes, the probability of the occurrence of various outcomes, etc , and then to 
develop formal mathematical systems which in turn will provide optimal decision 
choices These normative models can then be used as idealized standards against 
which man's performance can be compared. 

The nonrational decision-making models are referred to by Simon as the organ- 
ismic approach. These models consider decision making in organizations to be a 
joint or group process and, therefore, related to and influenced by such things as 
organizational structure, group size, etc The emphasis m these models is on motiva- 
tional variables, needs, rewards and penalties, group processes, roles, etc. Atkinson 
(1957) represents the approach very well. 


NORMATIVE MODELS OF INDIVIDUAL DECISION MAKING 

There exist several normative models for individual decision making which differ 
in terms of their emphasis and complexity. The model which we will present in 
detail is one which has been used with a great deal of success in studying the basic 
characteristics of decision making. It also provides a nice conceptual framework 
for viewing and appreciating the decision process. 

BRUNSWIK LENS MODEL 

One way of viewing the decisions people make and how they go about making 
them is through the Lens Model of Brunswik (1956).^ A diagram of the Lens 
Model is shown in Figure 15.3. The model assumes the decision process to be com- 
posed of three essential elements: (1) the basic information in the decision situation, 
(2) the actual decision made by the decision maker, and (3) the optimal or correct 
decision which should have been made in that particular situation. Each of these is 
shown in Figure 15.3. 

BASIC INFORMATION Anytime a person makes a decision he has at his disposal a 
number of cues or indicators which he may or may not use as aids in the process. 
For example, take an executive faced each month with the problem of trying to 
decide how many units of product X to produce. There are obviously a wide variety 
of decision variables which he could potentially use to help him make his decision 
a good one, such as present inventory, current orders, general market indicators, 
advice from his immediate subordinates, etc. These are the potential cue variables 
shown in Figure 15.3. 

OBSERVED DECISION Of coursc, any decision process must end in a response of 
some sort — even if the response is simply the decision not to make a response, it 
is probably safe to say that a response of sorts has been made. The making of a 

^ Much of the development outlined here can be found in the work of Hammond and his 
coworkers at Colorado (Hursch, Hammond, and Hursch, 1964, Hammond, Hursch, and Todd, 
1964) along with Tucker (1964) . 
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decision always involves a choice of action. Thus ''decision behavior'^ and "choice 
behavior’' are really quite indistinguishable phenomena. The box on the right-hand 
side of Figure 15.3 represents the course of action to which the decision maker 
finally commits himself. 

All potentially relevant information, 
i.e , oil possible decision ^^cues'" 
or variables 


Correlations 
between each cue 


Correlations between 
each cue and decision 



Where ro = correlation between the actual decisions made by a decision maker and 
the "correct^' decision values. This is a measure of the achievement of the decision 
maker as he performs his decision-making function 

Figure 15 3 Lens model paradigm for the decision-makmg process. 

CORRECT DECISION Just as there is an observed course of action on the part of 
the decision maker, so is there an optimd response or choice associated with any 
decision. This optimal decision represents the best possible choice of action which 
could possibly have been selected by the decision maker in that particular situation. 
In a very real sense it represents the ultimate criterion against which the actual 
decision should be evaluated. In many decision situations it is hard to ever really 
determine or to know what this optimal decision is or was at a particular time, How- 
ever, at least in theory, an optimal response on the part of the decision maker always 
exists. In Figure 15.3 this value is shown in the box on the left as the "correct" 
decision. 

DYNAMICS OF THE MODEL Having defined the essential ingredients of the model 
it now becomes possible to examine the interrelationships between these elements. 
These interrelationships provide us with an indication of the complexity and the 
dynamic characteristic of the decision-making process. 
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True Cue Validity The true value of any single cue available to the decision 
maker is represented by the diagnostic or predictive “power'" of that cue. In other 
words, how helpful is it to have that cue available during the decision process. The 
correlation between the cue and the correct decision, i.e., true cue validity, is the 
index which represents this predictive power 


Table 15.1 Some Hypothetical Data Illustrating the Lens Model 


Month 

w 

Present 

Inventory 

(b) 

Number of Units of X 
the Executive 
Decided To Produce 

(0) 

Number of Units of X 
the Executive Should 
Have Decided To Produce^ 

January 

20 

30 

80 

February 

80 

50 

30 

March 

30 

60 

70 

April 

40 

40 

70 

May 

90 

40 

40 

June 

80 

60 

20 

July 

90 

20 

20 

August 

30 

50 

50 

September 

20 

60 

70 

October 

70 

50 

50 

November 

50 

50 

50 

December 

20 

70 

60 


Assuming that it is possible to look back and make this kind of assessment. 


For example, take again the case of our executive who is continually faced with 
the problem of making a decision as to how many units of product X he should 
produce each month. One cue he probably would be using is the size of his present 
inventory. Suppose also that in looking back over the past year's records it is pos- 
sible to specify, during each month, the number of X units which should have been 
produced. Table 15.1 provides a hypothetical example which shows, for each month 
in 1966, (a) the size of current inventory, (b) the number of X units our execu- 
tive decided, to produce, and (c) the number of X units which should have been 
produced that month. 

If we plot the correlation between columns (a) and (c) as shown in Figure 15.4 
we find that the trend is for low inventory values to correspond to a high number of 
units which should be produced. Indeed, the correlation between (a) and (c) is a 
minus 0.8691 This tells us that size of present inventory is highly, but negatively, 
related to the number of units needed. In other words, this is an excellent cue 
— one that the decision maker should attend to very carefully. 

Observed Cue Validity The next question we might ask about the decision 
process is ^'How well, or to what extent, did the decision maker use a given cue?" 
That is, given a cue which is available to him, does he tend to use it? This can be 
determined by examining the correlation between the cue values and what the 
decision maker actually did over a number of decisions, that is, columns (a) and (b) 
in Table 15.1. This correlation is also plotted m Figure 15.4, where we can see it 
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Number of units Number of units which should 

produced hove been produced 

Figure 15 4 Scatterplots of decision-maker consistency (ts) 
and true cue validity (re) based upon data given in Table 15 1. 


has a value of ~ 0.377. Thus, our executive apparently used the cue, but not to the 
degree it should have been used (at least he had the direction of the true relation- 
ship estimated correctly) . 

Decision-Maker Achievement The third and perhaps most relevant question 
we should ask is the question of how well the decision maker performed his task. 
Did he have a high level of achievement insofar as the decisions he actually made 
were close to the decisions which, in retrospect, should have been made? This can 
be determined by looking at the degree of correlation between columns (b) and 
(c) in Table 15.1. The correlation between the number of units the executive 
decided to produce (column b) and the number he should have decided to pro- 
duce (column c) turns out in our illustration to be 0.165 — not very good achieve- 
ment by any standard. Our decision maker is obviously not doing so well as he 
could with a cue which could be very helpful to him in these particular circum- 
stances. 

RESEARCH RESULTS The Lens Model is basically a descriptive conceptualization of 
the human decision process which provides a number of mathematical indices by 
which we can study the decision process in man. Most of the research based upon 
the model has been rather abstract laboratory research — it has not been applied in 
many realistic task settings. However, the research findings have indicated several 
rather interesting things about the ability of people to use cues in a decision-making 
situation, so a brief summary of these findings will be given. 

First a number of studies (Schenck and Naylor, 1965, 1966; Dudycha and Naylor, 
1966; Summers, 1962; and Peterson, Hammond, and Summers, 1966) have all 
shown that decision makers can learn to use cues appropriately. That is, they tend 
to learn which cues are good and which are bad and to give the good cues more 
attention than they do the poor cues. However, the Dudycha-Naylor study showed 
the very interesting finding that if a decision maker has a very good cue and then 
you give him a second cue which is poorer but still has some additional predictive 
value, his performance will decrease — ^poorer achievement results than if he just 
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had the single cue’ Apparently poor cues add more static or “noise"’ to the decision- 
making process than they add predictive value. On the other hand, if the initial 
cue is only average m its predictive power and you give the decision maker a 
second, very good cue, his performance improves markedly. 

Another interesting finding was recently reported by Clark (1966). He showed 
that cues with negative validity are not as useful to a decision maker as are cues 
having a direct or positive relationship. For some reason humans seem to have a 
more difficult time learning to use as aids information sources which give negative 
validity. The reader will remember that for predictive purposes the sign of a relation- 
ship is not important, that is, a cue with a validity of - 0.80 is just as useful, 
potentially, as a cue having a validity of + 0.80. 

Other information which has been obtained about human decision makers using 
the lens inodel is (1) humans are better at learning to use cues which have linear 
relationships to the correct decision than they are at using cues which have a non- 
linear relationship (Dickinson and Naylor, 1966; Hammond and Summers, 1965) 
and (2) humans tend to use cues' systematically even when the cues may possess no 
real predictive power whatsoever (Dudycha and Naylor, 1966) . This latter finding 
simply means that if a decision maker is placed in a situation where none of the 
cues available to him is of any value, he will still tend to pick out and use some 
of them as if they did have value. 


BAYES MODEL OF DECISION MAKING 


Another mathematical model currently coming into increased use in the study of 
human decision making is known as Bayes Theorem. This is as follows: 


where 


P(A|B) 


P(B|A)P(A) 

P(B|A)P(A)+P(B|A)P(A) 


P(A|B) = probability of A given that B has occuned 
P(B|A) = probability of B given that A has occurred 
P(A) = probability of A 
P(A) = probability of not A, i.e., 1 - A 
P(B]A) = probability of B given not A 


Since expressions like Bayes Theorem often tend to be confusing, let us consider 
an example of a practical decision task and see how Bayes Model might apply. 

One kind of typical decision-making task faced by all firms is that of deciding 
whom to select and whom to reject from a pool of job applicants. Consider the situa- 
tion where a firm has decided to try out a new selection test. Consider further that ex- 
perience has shown that only 60 percent of the employees applying actually turn out 
to be satisfactory. Also suppose that the practice of the company in the past was 
to hire everyone and give them a chance at working out. 

Of the men who do turn out to be satisfactory, 80 percent have been found to 
be above a cutoff score on the new selection test, while only 40 percent of those 
who turn out to be unsatisfactory score above the cutoff. Now, if we use this test 
for selection, and if we only hire those men above the cutoff score, what is the 
probability that a person above cutoff will turn out to be satisfactory? 
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If we now define our symbols again, we have. 

P(A) = probability of being successful = 0 60 
P(B) = probability of passing test 

P{B|A) = probability of passing test gi\en the employee is successful = 0 SO 
P(BiA) = probability of passing test given the employee is unsuccessful = 0.40 
P(B|A) = probability of not passing test gi\en the employee is successful = 0 20 
P(B|A) = probability of not passing test given the eniplo\ee is unsuccessful = 0 60 


We want to know P(A|B), that is, the probability that a person will be successful 
given that he has passed the test. Bayes Theorem shows. 


^ ^ (0.80) (0.60) + (0 40) (0.40) 

0 48 

= = 0.75 

0.48 + 0.16 


In other words, if we select only those who pass our screening test, we will end 
up with 75 percent successes in hiring, as compared to the 60 percent figure without 
the test. 

The application of Bayes Theorem to decision making m industry is becoming 
more frequent. It is a very powerful tool and its use should increase greatly in future 
years. 


SOME BASIC DECISION VARIABLES 

There are several concepts or terms common to the area of decision behavior which 
are quite critical and important to a better understanding of the basic process. In 
particular, the terms probability^ utilityj accuracy, and validity are central to under- 
standing the basic decision process. Only a brief exposition of each of these will 
be presented here — enough, it is hoped, to provide an idea of the meaningfulness 
and usefulness of each term as it applies to how people make decisions and how 
these decisions can be studied and evaluated. 

PROBABILITY 

In order to discuss probability as it applies to decision making, we need to con- 
sider a decision as 'The process of making a choice among a set of alternatives.” 
Each alternative may or may not turn out to be the correct choice on any given 
decision. For example, consider the simple act of tossing a coin and asking a friend 
to make a decision about whether it will fall heads or tails. The decision maker 
has two alternative choices, and on any given decision (toss) either may or may 
not be correct. Let 


Pi = probability of head = 0.5 
P 2 = probability of tail = 0.5 

that is, assume we have an honest coin and an honest coin tosser. Pi and P 2 are 
the true or real probabilities associated with the various possible alternatives being 
correct on any single decision. Such probabilities are usually referred to as objective 
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probabilities. Objective probability differs from subjective probability, which is the 
probability that the decision maker himself associates with each outcome. The two 
probabilities may, in certain cases, be quite different. Consider the example of 
asking your friend to tell you what the probability of a head is on the next toss of 
a coin after he has seen heads come up five times in succession He would prob- 
ably still say P = 0.5. But then ask him to predict which will occur on the next 
coin toss and the chances are considerably greater than 0.5 that he will say tails* 
In other words, in spite of the fact that he knows objectively that a head is just as 
likely to occur on trial six as before, he still feels subjectively that after five heads 
a tail is long overdue. This kind of behavior is known as the '' gambler* s fallacy.** 

UTILITY OR VALUE 

Given a decision situation which has a specifiable number of possible outcomes, 
each outcome also has a ''payoff” associated with it. In the case of a coin-tossing 
game, the two possible outcomes associated with any decision or guess are "correct” 
or "incorrect.” If the game is being played for money, the individual might win 
five cents every time he is correct and lose five cents every time he is incorrect. 
Thus, the value or utility of a correct decision is + 5 cents, while the value or 
utility of an incorrect decision is •“ 5 cents However, it is important to point out 
that utility as measured in objective units such as money does not necessarily 
correspond to utility on a subjective or personal basis. Very often the subjective 
utility of an outcome can be noticeably different from the objective utility. 

AN EXAMPLE 

Perhaps an example may serve to clarify matters. The following illustration is 
taken with some modification from Introduction to Statistics for Business Decisions 
by Robert Schlaifer (1961, p. 3) : 

An Inventory Problem. A retailer is about to place an order for a number of units of 
a perishable commodity which spoils if it is not sold by the end of the day on which it is 
stocked. Each unit costs the retailer $1, the retail price is $5 The retailer does not know 
what the demand for the item will be, but he must, nevertheless, decide on a definite 
number of units to stock. 

This is a typical business decision problem. It has two essential characteristics: 

1. The decision maker must choose among several alternative courses of action, 
that is, he must select one of several possible alternatives. 

2. The chosen alternative will ultimately result in some definite payoff. This 
payoff can be either positive or negative in value. 

From the above information it is possible to construct what is known as a 
"payoff table” which illustrates the monetary outcome which occurs for various 
combinations of chosen alternatives and actual outcomes. 

What is the best "strategy” for the decision maker to follow? Is one choice a 
"better” choice than any of the others? One way of deciding which alternative to 
select is known in decision making as the Minimax principle. The minimax rule 
says that one should select the alternative which "minimizes the maximum possible 
loss.” This is a very conservative type of decision rule which serves to protect the 
decision maker against any large adverse outcome. However, in many cases it also 
prevents large favorable outcomes from occurring. Note from Table 15.2 that if 
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Table 15.2 Payoff Table for Inventory Problem 


Outcome 

Decision Alternative (Number of Units Actually Stocked) 

(Number Demanded) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

$0 

-$i 

-$2 

-$ 3 

-$ 4 

-$ 5 

1 

0 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

2 

0 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 7 

4- 6 

+ 5 

3 

0 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 12 

+ 11 

+ 10 

4 

0 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 12 

+ 16 

+ 15 

5 

0 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 12 

+ 16 

+ 20 


Source R. Schlaifer. Introduction to statistics for business decisions. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961, 
5. © The President and Fellows of Harvard College 


we follow a minimax strategy we should select alternative 1, that is, stock no units 
whatsoever! If we do this we can be sure that we will never lose money. But neither 
will we ever make money — a rather silly alternative to select. 

WEIGHTING THE OUTCOME In a vciy real sense, the miniinax principle assumes 
that the least favorable outcome has a very high probability of occurring. Thus 
we ought to protect ourselves against this eventuality. In our inventory problem, 
the most unfavorable outcome would be to have no units purchased. 

A more realistic decision strategy would be to weight each outcome by the esti- 
mated probability that the particular outcome will indeed occur. By doing this 
it becomes possible to make an appraisal of how good each decision alternative is, 
given that any of the possible outcomes is likely to occur with some specified prob- 
ability. These probabilities may either be subjective or objective (based upon prior 
experience and knowledge). 

For example, suppose our retailer assumes that each of the six possible out- 
comes IS equally likely. That is, on any given day he is just as apt to have four 
units demanded as he is no units, etc. In tabular form, we could write his expecta- 
tions out as follows: 


Units Demanded 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Expected Probability 

i76=0 1666 
1/6=0.1666 
1/6=0.1666 
1/6=0.1666 
1/6=0.1666 
1/6=0.1666 


Once the expected probabilities have been determined for each outcome, and if 
the value of each outcome has also been specified under each decision alternative, it 
is now possible to determine the optimal strategy or decision alternative. The 
formal reasoning process for doing so goes as follows (Schlaifer, 1961, p. 6): 

1. Attach a definite numencal value to the consequence of every possible act given every 
possible event. 

2. Attach a definite numencal weight to every possible event. 
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3. For each act separately, use these weights to compute a weighted average of all the values 
attached to that act. 

4 Select the act whose weighted-average value is highest. 

This weighted average across all outcomes for any given alternative is what is 
known as the expected value of an alternative. To illustrate, w’e shall compute the 
expected value for each of the six different decision alternatives available to our 
retailer. 

Alternative No. I {no units are stocked): 


Outcome 

Value of 
Outcome (V) 

Probability of 
Outcome (P) 

(EKY) 

0 

$0 

1/6 

$0 

1 

0 

1/6 

0 

2 

0 

1/6 

0 

3 

0 

1/6 

0 

4 

0 

1/6 

0 

5 

0 

1/6 

0 

Sum = $0 

Average = $0 = Expected value 
of alternative 
no. 1 


Alternative No. 2 (one unit is stocked): 


Outcome 

Value of 
Outcome (V) 

Probability of 
Outcome (P) 

(P) 

(Y) 

0 

~$1 

1/6 

~$17 


1 

4- 4 

1/6 

67 


2 

+ 4 

1/6 

.67 


3 

+ 4 

1/6 

67 


4 

+ 4 

1/6 

67 


S 

+ 4 

1/6 

.67 

Sum = $3.18 
Average = $ 53 

= Expected value 
of alternative 
no. 2 


Alternative No. 3 (two units are stocked): 

Value of Probability of 

Outcome Outcome (V) Outcome (?) 

(E)(Y) 

0 

-$2 

1/6 

-$ .33 

1 

+ 3 

1/6 

.50 

2 

+ 8 

1/6 

1.33 

3 

+ 8 

1/6 

1.33 

4 

+ 8 

1/6 

1.33 

5 

+ 8 

1/6 

1 33 

Sum = $5.49 

Average = $ 91 = Expected value 
of alternative 
no. 3 
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Mtemative No. 

Outcome 

4 {three units are 

Value of 
Outcome (V) 

stocked): 

Probability of 
Outcome (P) 

(E){Y) 

0 

3 

1/6 

-$ .50 

1 

+ 2 

1/6 

.33 

2 

+ 7 

1/6 

1.17 

3 

+ 12 

1/6 

2 00 

4 

+ 12 

1/6 

2.00 

5 

+ 12 

1/6 

2.00 

Sum = $7 00 

Average = $1 17 = Expected valu 
of alternative 
no 4 


Mtemative No. 5 (four units are 

Value of 

Outcome Outcome (V) 

stocked): 

Probability of 
Outcome (P) 

(P)(Y) 

0 

-$ 4 

1/6 

~$ .67 

1 

+ 1 

1/6 

.17 

2 

+ 6 

1/6 

1.00 

3 

+ 11 

1/6 

1.83 

4 

+ 16 

1/6 

2.67 

5 

+ 16 

1/6 

2.67 

Sum = $7.67 

Average = $1.28 = Expected valu 
of alternative 
no. 5 


Alternative No, 6 {five units are stocked): 


Outcome 

Value of 
Outcome (V) 

Probability of 
Outcome (£) 

(E)(Y) 

0 

-$ 5 

1/6 

-$ .83 

1 

0 

1/6 

.00 

2 

+ 5 

1/6 

.83 

3 

+ 10 

1/6 

1,67 

4 

+ 15 

1/6 

2.50 

5 

+ 20 

1/6 

3.33 


Sum = $7.50 

Average = $1.25 = Expected value 
of alternative 
no. 6 

Notice that alternative number 5, which calls for stocking four units, has the 
highest expected value of any of the choices available to the decision maker. This 
tells us that his best strategy is to choose this alternative if indeed each of the out- 
comes is equtdly likely to occur on any given day! The reader should keep in mind 
that if the probabilities were different, e.g., if the outcome of five units demanded 
had a probability of W rather than Ve, then the optimal strategy will in all likelihood 
change. We suggest that the reader try using a different set of probability values to 
demonstrate this fact to himself. 
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A SUMMARY OF RULES FOR COMPETITIVE 
DECISION MAKING 

Friedman (1960, pp. 91-92) has summarized the steps or rules to follow in a 

competitive decision-making situation. 

1. Determine the underlying rules of the game and the extent of the restrictions upon all the 
competitors 

2. Describe in as much detail as possible the particular situation in which competitive decisions 
are to be made by the competitors 

3. List all the alternative courses of action which are available to the competitors. 

4 Calculate or estimate a final utility to each of the competitors as a result of the selection 
of the various alternatives. 

5. Study individual competitors and their past behavior to determine possible strategies they 
might use in arriving at their decisions in the particular situation being studied. 

6. Estimate a prion probabilities that the competitor used any given strategy, and a posteriori 
probabilities that the observed events would have occurred with the given strategies. 

7. Calculate the final relative probabilities for the vanous hypotheses concerning competitive 
strategies. 

8. Estimate the probabilities of a competitor using his alternative courses of action in the 
situation being studied 

9. Given the estimated probabilities of the competitor's use of his alternative courses of action, 
choose the alternative course of action which maximizes expected utility. 


ACCURACY VERSUS VALIDITY OF DECISIONS 

Earlier m the chapter the basic elements of the Lens Model were presented. The 
model was shown to be a useful analytical device for analyzing the decision process 
itself. The Lens Model is a correlational model in that the conelation coefficient 
is used as an index of how well a person is performing. Thus, the correlation be- 
tween a person's response and the correct response is the validity of a decision 
maker over time— it is an index of his achievement. One weakness in the correla- 
tion index as a measure of decision-maker achievement needs to have brief mention, 
however. 

The problem which arises is that it is possible for a decision maker to have 
extremely high validity but at the same time be highly inaccurate in his predictions. 
For example, suppose we had the following situation 


Predictions of Decision Maker 

8 

10 

7 

9 

11 

5 

14 

13 

19 

12 


Correct Decision Error 


6 2 
8 2 
5 2 
7 2 
9 2 
3 2 
12 2 
11 2 
17 2 
10 2 
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Our hypothetical decision maker appears to be consistently overestimating — he 
has a kind of constant error to his decisions. However, the correlation between his 
decisions and the correct decisions is -f 1.00 — perfect validity Thus, the correla- 
tional index really only tells us how well the predictions of the decision maker 
cchvary with the correct decisions and do not directly tell us how accurate he is. 


A COGNITIVE MODEL 

The models of decision making just described are what we might call ''mathe- 
maticaP' models. They provide a way of formalizing the elements of the decision 
process, a way of stating or expressing what optimal decision performance should 
be, and with quantitative indices for the evaluation of decision behavior. Another 
kind of decision-theory approach is the ''cognitive'' model, which views the process 
of decision making m terms of the psychological processes felt to be involved. One 
such model is the Cognitive Dissonance Model proposed by Festinger (1957). 

Actually it is inappropriate to call Festinger’s Theory of Cognitive Dissonance a 
model for decision making. It is a much more general theory of human behavior. 
However, it has, as we will see, great relevance to the decision process and in par- 
ticular to the post-decision behavior of individuals. 


BASIC OUTLINE OF DISSONANCE THEORY 

Following is a basic outline of the theory of Cognitive Dissonance as it relates 
to the decision process. The brief outline given here is merely a small "chunk" of 
the total theory outlined by Festinger. Those interested in the complete theory 
should examine the 1957 book. 

Festinger (1957, pp. 260-261) summarized the background for his theory m the 
following paragraph: 

The basic background of the theory consists of the notion that the human organism 
tries to establish internal harmony, consistency, or congruity among his opinions, attitudes, 
knowledge, and values. That is, there is a drive toward consonance among cognitions. In 
order to deal with this notion in a somewhat more precise manner, I have imagined 
cognition to be decomposable into elements or, at least, clusters of elements. The follow- 
ing theoretical statements have been made about the relations among these cognitive 
elements. 

1. Pairs of elements can exist in irrelevant, consonant, or dissonant relations 

2. Two cognitive elements are in an irrelevant relation if they have nothing to do with 
one another. 

3. Two cognitive elements are in a dissonant relation if, considenng these two alone, 
the obverse of one element follows from the other. 

4 Two cognitive elements are in a consonant relation if, considering these two alone, 
one element follows from the other. 


The relevance of dissonance to the decision-making act is then pointed out by 
Festinger (1957, p. 261) as follows; 
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Dissonance almost always exists after a decision has been made between two or more 
alternatives The cognitive elements corresponding to positive characteristics of the rejected 
alternatives, and those corresponding to negative characteristics of the chosen alternative, 
are dissonant with the knowledge of the action that has been taken Those cognitive ele- 
ments corresponding to positive characteristics of the chosen alternative and negative 
charactenstics of the rejected alternative are consonant with the cognitive elements cor- 
responding to the action which has been taken 

Concerning the magnitude of dissonance which exists in any given situation, he 
suggests (1957, p. 262): 

1. The magnitude of the dissonance or consonance which exists between two cognitive 
elements will be a direct function of the importance of these two elements 

2 The total magnitude of dissonance which exists between two clusters of cognitive 
elements is a function of the weighted proportion of all the relevant relations between 
the two clusters which are dissonant, each dissonant or consonant relation being weighted 
according to the importance of the elements involved in that relation. 

Starting with these hypotheses about the magnitude of dissonance, a number of opera- 
tional implications seem clear. 

1 The magnitude of postdecision dissonance is an increasing function of the general 
importance of the decision and of the relative attractiveness of the unchosen alternatives. 

2, The magnitude of postdecision dissonance decreases as the number of cognitive 
elements corresponding identically to characteristics of chosen and unchosen alternatives 
increases. 

Concerning the reduction of postdecision dissonance, Festmger (1957, p. 264) 
suggests that: 

1. Postdecision dissonance may be reduced by increasing the attractiveness of the 
chosen alternative, decreasing the attractiveness of the unchosen alternatives, or both 

2. Postdecision dissonance may be reduced by perceiving some characteristics of the 
chosen and unchosen alternatives as identical. 

3. Postdecision dissonance may be reduced by decreasing the importance of various 
aspects of the decision. 

In summary, the dissonance theory states that the making of a decision is not 
the final step in the decision process. Instead, making a decisioi/ establishes some 
degree of disequilibrium with which the decision maker must cope. Tins need to 
cope with the created dissonance leads to predictable changes in behavior (and 
attitudes) on the part of the decision maker. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION MAKING 

One aspect of the growing interest in the study of complex organizations on the 
part of psychologists has been their attention to the theme of organizational decision 
making. Indeed, decision making has, to some extent, become one of the central 
variables in modem organizational theory. Unfortunately, as Leavitt and Bass (1964) 
point out, there has not been complete agreement among organizational theorists 
as to the definition of decision making. In economics, however, the firm itself has 
classically been viewed as an individual decision maker. Decision rules have then 
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been developed for the firm to try and assure successful (profitable) operation in 
a specified economy and with specified competition. However, in general the decision 
situations to which these classical models can be applied are rather limited due to 
the difficulty in accurately specifying the characteristics of economy and the com- 
petition. 

Recently there seems to be a great amount of interest m taking some of these 
classical decision models for situations like a bilateral monopoly and examining how 
they can be affected by such psychological variables as level of aspiration, amount 
and kind of information available to the bargainers (decision makers), and the 
value systems of the bargainers. These modified models of organizational decision 
making appear to hold much more promise than did the earlier classical models 

Leavitt and Bass (1964) cite three major issues which seem to he at the center 
of the organizational decision-making problem. They call these (1) the feasibility 
issue, (2) the normative-descriptive issue, and (3) the algorythmic-heuristic issue. 

Feasibility Issue: Basically, the argument here is that formal decision-making 
models lack feasibility because of the tendency of humans to be reluctant to give 
up the prerogative of having the final say in any decision. 

Normative-Descriptive Issue: Should ''optimal” decision-making strategies be 
developed to (1) implement directly or (2) serve as a standard toward which 
one attempts to get to aspire (the normative approach)? 

Algorythmic-Heuristic Issue: The algorythmic approach is to use a standardized, 
guaranteed decision-making routine. The heuristic approach is to use simply gross 
strategies and simplifying approximate rules. What types of decision problems are 
best attached with these two alternatives? Evidence so far indicates that the more 
complex the decision problem, the more difficult it becomes to successfully apply 
the algorythmic method. 

In summary, the problem of individual and organizational decision making ap- 
pears to be one of the most promising and viable areas of research concerning man 
and his interaction with his environment. 
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16 ORGANIZATIONS 


No trend has been more dynamic in industrial psychology during the past decade 
than the growth of interest in organizations. Indeed, m 1961 Leavitt suggested that 
it was time to consider changing the name of industrial psychology to “organiza- 
tional psychology.’' To quote Leavitt (1961, p, 7): 

Organizational Psychology occupies itself with the study of organizations and organiza- 
tional processes. It is as much descnptive as noraiative; as much or more basic as applied, 
as much interested in developing theories of organizational behavior as ways of improving 
organizational practice. It is close dn one of its boundaries to human relations psychology, 
especially the social-experimental part of that field. It is also touched with experimental 
psychology and the rapidly growing field of empirical sociology. Its other boundanes are 
quite different; predominately economics and mathematics — the game theorists, the opera- 
tions researchers, the computer people. 

Tannenbaum and Seashore (1965, p. 1) have also pointed out this change of 
emphasis in industrial psychology which seems to have taken place during the last 
fifteen or so years. 

Significant changes have occurred in several broad areas of our work. First, and perhaps 
most basic, has been the emergence of a concern for the larger organizational context within 
which the psychologist may study people in organizations We now see important psy- 
chological processes within organizations — perceptions, attitudes, motivations and inter- 
personal relations among members — as being very much affected and conditioned by the 
larger organizational structure. 


WHAT IS AN ORGANIZATION? 

Several years ago one of your authors was invited to participate in a ten-week con- 
tinuing symposium dealing with the study of organizations. The group of par- 
ticipants, who met twice each week for a three-hour period, consisted of scientists 
from such diverse areas as sociology, psychology, political science, anthropology, 
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economics, and mathematics. Each felt he had something unique to contribute 
and that he could benefit greatly from finding out the points of view held by his 
brethren m other disciplines. Being good and objective scholars, we decided at the 
first meeting that the initial order of business should be the definition of what was 
meant by the term ''organization.” Unless we had a common conception of the 
basic term, it would be difficult to exchange ideas, so we decided to hammer out a 
definition that would be acceptable to all concerned. Needless to say, ten weeks 
later the group was still hopelessly bogged down in the process of trying to agree on 
what were the essential charactenstics of an organization. Everyone knew what he 
meant by the term organization, but no two people had similar conceptions. 

One can, however, cite two essential characteristics of organizations. Every organi- 
zation must have a structure and a purpose. Organizations may be classified in many 
ways, for example, there are social organizations, political organizations, military 
organizations, commercial organizations, religious organizations, etc. Bakke (1959, 
p. 37) has referred to what he calls the Organizational Charter. He states "It is 
essential that the organization as a whole means something definite, that the name 
of the organization calls to mind unique, identifying features. This image and its 
content we label the Organizational Charter.** He then lists the basic identifying 
features of the organization which comprise the charter. 

1. The name of the organization. 

2. The function of the organization in relation to its environment and its par- 
ticipants. 

3. The major goal or goals toward the realization of which the organization, 
through its system of activities, is expected by participants to employ its resources 
(including themselves). 

4. The major policies related to the fulfilling of this function and the achievement 
of these major goals to which agents of the organization are committed. 

5. The major characteristics of the reciprocal rights and obligations of the organi- 
zation and its participants with respect to each other. 

6. The major characteristics of the reciprocal rights and obligations with respect 
to each other of the organization, and people and organizations in the environment. 

7. The significance of the organization for the self-realization of people and 
organizations inside and outside the organization in question. 

8. The value premises legitimizing the function, goals, policies, rights and obliga- 
tions, and significance for people inside and outside the organization. 

9. The symbols used to clarify, focus attention upon, and reinforce the above, 
and to gain acceptance from people inside and outside the organization. These 
symbols are actually particular items of the several basic resources which serve as 
cues to bring to mind the content of the Organizational Charter and reinforce its 
hold upon the minds of both participants and outsiders. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Everyone is familiar with the term "organizational chart.'* This refers to a sche- 
matic representation of the formal properties and interrelationships of organiza- 
tional components. It is a representation of the way in which the organization is 
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indeed '‘organized/’ Questions such as “who reports to whom?” and “who has 
responsibility for what?” are made explicit by the organizational chart. 

Nearly all organizations have a structure which when charted looks like a pyramid. 
This organizational pyramid-type structure is shown in Figure 16.1. 

Each box in the organizational chart represents an organizational position or 
unit. These units are connected by organizational linkages. The linkage pattern 
between the units is what provides the structure to the entire organizational system. 



Figure 16.1. The organizational pyramid. (From Leonard R. Sayles 
and George Strauss. Human behavior in organizations Prentice-Hall, 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J., © 1966. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher.) 

In its pure form, the links between units are supposed to represent the relationships 
that exist between units. If no direct link is shown between units, then no direct 
relationship is assumed to exist between them. Thus, the pyramid-type linkage 
assumes the following kinds of relationships between units (Sayles and Strauss, 
1966, p. 349): 

1. Nearly all contacts take the form of orders going down and reports of results going up the 
pyramid. 

2. Each subordinate must receive instructions and orders from only one boss. 

3. Important decisions are only made at the top of the pyramid. 

4. Each superior has only a limited “span of control,” that is, he supervises only a limited 
number of individuals. 

5. An individual at any level (but the top and bottom) has contact only with his boss above 
him and his subordinates below him. 

This, of course, is the formal schematic of an organization which has traditionally 
held the implicit assumption that the only significant contacts or linkages in an 
organization are those which occur between superiors and subordinates — a view 
which is both dangerous and parochial. Recent research has begun to show that 
lateral, i.e., horizontal, linkages may be of extreme importance in the successful 
operation of any organization, especially as the concept of teamwork emerges. 
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LINKAGE SYSTEMS IN ORGANIZATIONS 

Dubin (1959) has pointed out that the linkage pattern among organizational units 
may be classed as falling into three major types Of course, more complex linkage 
patterns can, in turn, be created by combining these three basic linkage systems. 
The three basic patterns are (1) serial linkage, (2) radial linkage, and (3) circular 
linkage. 


SERIAL LINKAGE 

A serial linkage pattern is one m which each unit is linked only with the adjacent 
units on each side. It is the simplest type of linkage system In a *'pure'' serial 
linkage system the number of links will always be given by 

L = U-1 


where L = Number of links 

U = Number of organizational units 

Figure 16.2 shows a serial linkage system. Serial linkages can be either horizontal 
or vertical in nature. If they are vertical, each unit represents a different level of 
authority, that is, we have represented the typical ^‘chain-of -command'' notion. If 
the serial linkage is horizontal, then all units are of equal authority but of different 
function, such as an assembly line system in which the workers are at the same 
^ievel" but each has a different function to perform 


RADIAL LINKAGE 

A pure radial system is one in which a number o*f peripheral units are each linked 
to a central unit but not to each other. This central unit is called the *‘hub" of the 
system or the ^'radial focus" unit. In such a system the number of links is given by 

L = R{U-R) 

where L = Number of links 

R = Number of radial focus units 
U = Total number of units in the system 

As in the case of serial systems, radial systems may be either vertical or horizontal 
in nature (see Figure 16.2). A vertical radial system is one m which the peripheral 
units are subordinate to the radial focus unit, as in the case of a project coordinator. 
In a horizontal radial system, the hub unit may be a service unit which can interact 
with any of a number of line units (for example, the payroll department) . 


CIRCULAR LINKAGE 

The third type of pure system is the circular linkage pattern. It is probably the 
least common of the three as far as its frequency in real organizational contexts. In 
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a circular linkage system all units are linked to all other units. The number of links 
in a circular system is given by 

T 

2 

where L = Number of links 

U = Total number of units in the system 

Figure 16.2 shows a diagram of a pure circular linkage system. Real-life examples 
of such systems might be an advisory board or a governing board of a large firm. 


Serial linkage 



(levels of (work-flow) 

authority) 


Radial linkage 



(coordination (service, control, 

or direction) reporting) 


Circular linkage 



(representative 
governing board) 


Radial and circular 


Radiol 



(coordination or 
direction of 
related units) 


Serial-i 


serial 



(servicing, control, 
reporting among 
related units) 


lial- serial 



(representative 
advisory board) 



(typical line organization) 


Figure 16,2. Unit linkage systems m organizations. (From R, Dubin. Stability of 
human organizations. In M. Haire, ed. Modem organizational theory, Wiley, New York, 
1959.) 
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COMPOUND LINKAGE PATTERNS 

As mentioned earlier, most organizational patterns in real organizations are 
probably not pure patterns, but are composed of some combination of these basic 
systems. These more complex systems are referred to as compound linkage systems, 
and some of these are of sufficient importance to mention briefly. 


RADIAL-SERIAL Figure 16.2 shows a combination of a radial and a senal system. 
The number of links in this system having one serial and n radial-focus units is 

L = R(U-R) -f (S-1) 

where L = Number of links 

R = Number of radial focus units 
S = Number of serial units 
U = Total number of units 

but since U = R + S 

then U - R = S 

and L = RS+(S-1) 

= S(R+1) -1 

As Dubin points out (1959), an excellent example of a vertical radial-serial system 
is the situation where one unit serv'es as coordinator for a number of other serial 
units, such as the case of a cost-accounting department linked to a number of 
serially tied production departments. 


RADIAL-CIRCULAR A secoud compound pattern is the combination of the pure 
radial and the pure circular as shown m Figure 16.2. The number of links in this 
type system is 


where 


L = R(U-R) + 


C(C-l) 

2 


L = Number of links 
R = Number of radial focus units 
C = Number of units m circular system 
U = Total number of units 


again, since U = R + C 
then U ” R = C 

C(C- 1) 

and thus L = RC ^ 

2RC + C(C-1) 

2 

C(2R+C-1) 

2 


This latter formula, then, gives the number of linkages among n radial focus units 
and one circular system. An example of such a compound system would be advisory 
board members acting under an advisory board chairman. 
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SERIAL-RADIAL-SERIAL A vciy typical Structure is the linkage of a horizontal and 
a vertical serial through a radial as shown m Figure 16.2. The number of links in 
this type of system is 

L = Si + S2(R+1)-1 

where L = Number of links 

51 = Number of units in first serial 

5 2 = Number of units in second serial 
R = Number of serial focus units 

This type of structure is typical of the usual type of line organization. 


RELEVANCE OF LINKAGE ANALYSES 

Dubin (1959) has suggested that m designing organizations for maximum stability 
that the structure (linkage pattern) is of extreme importance. That is, given a fixed 
set of units necessary in an organization, the number of links will vary tremendously 
as a function of the type of linkage system employed. Dubin further suggests the 
fewer the number of links among the units^ the more stable (and thus the better) 
the system will be. 

What about the assumption that minimizing the number of linkages among 
organization units contributes to system stability? We could argue fiom a principle 
of parsimony and accept the principle as sufficient proof of our law relating stability 
to number of linkages. There is, however, some theoretical and empirical support 
for the law. For example, Dubin (1959, p. 227) writes* 

Given the problem of simultaneous stimuli being received by an organization unit or 
person (eg., orders, plans, requests for information, services, the exercise of controls), 
how are the stimuli sorted by the receiver in order to provide the bases for response? Is 
there the potentiality of “stimuli-saturation,'^ so that with a sufficiently large number of 
simultaneous stimuli it becomes difficult or impossible to respond to all (either because 
the stimulating cues become confused, or because the time available for response is in- 
sufficient to make all the required responses)? In short, can there be too many linkages 
between one organization unit and others so that simultaneous activation of these chan- 
nels of linkage may make it impossible to evoke efficient, legitimate, or timely responses? 
The answers to these questions illuminate the ‘'linkage problem'^ for organizations. 


LINKAGE STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATIONAL 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Is there any real evidence that Dubm's notion of minimizing linkages is an accu- 
rate one? Do those organizations which have fewer links actually perform more 
effectively? A rather respectable amount of research evidence is now accumulating 
which seems to indicate that this may indeed be the case. Although most of this 
research has used individuals as organizational units and thus might more appropri- 
ately be called ‘'small group” rather than “organizational structure” research, it 
nevertheless has an important bearing on the linkage problem as presented by Dubin. 

The original research on linkage structure was done by Bavelas and his fellow 
workers (1950) at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the early 1950s. How- 
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ever, the first systematic study was reported bv Lea\itt (1951). Figure 16.3 shows 
the different organizational structures used in Leavitt's study. His circle pattern is 
a closed series structure; his chain pattern is an open senes; his 'T" pattern is a 
radial-senes compound pattern; and his wheel structure is a pure radial svstem. When 
groups of individuals were organized in these different wa}S and then given prob- 
lems to solve, Leavitt found noticeable performance and morale differences due to 
structure. The pure radial (wheel) and the radial-series (“Y”) organizations per- 



Figure 16.3. Organizational networks used m Leavitt’s study. 

(From H }. Leavitt Some effects of certain communication 
patterns on group performance Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1951, 46, 42 ) 

formed much more efficiently than the chain and the circle, which proved quite 
ineffective — particularly the circle. On the other hand, the individuals working in 
the circle networks reported much greater satisfaction with the work task. Tlius, 
they liked the work better but did more poorly. Leavitt developed indices of cen- 
trality and peripherality for each group and showed that group or organizational 
stability was directly related to these measures. That is, groups which had one per- 
son m a very central position and others in peripheral positions were the most 
effective — ^leaders emerged sooner and the group got itself organized faster. How- 
ever, the groups in which all members had about the same degree of centrality 
were the groups in which there was the greatest amount of morale. 


/\ A / , 

» ■■■>■ • • ^ » • • 




Figure 16.4. Organizational networks used in Heise and Miller study. 
Arrows indicate direction of information flow. (From G. A Heise and 
G. Miller. Problem solving by small groups using vanous communication 
nets. Journal of Abnormal and Socid Psychology, 1951, 46, 328.) 


Heise and Miller (1951) did a somewhat similar study in which they examined 
the networks shown m Figure 16.4. All their networks used only three positions as 
contrasted with the five-position networks used by Leavitt. Heise and Miller also 
employed several different types of problem-solving tasks which differed in terms 
of the amount of communication they required among team members. They found 
that for a task requiring little communication among organizational positions no 
differences in effectiveness were observed among the different networks. For a task 
requiring a moderate amount of communication, network five was found to be 
worst, network three was intermediate in its effectiveness, and network one was the 
most efficient. When they used a task requiring a great deal of communication, net- 
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work five was still poorest, but now network three became most efficient. Note that 
network three is the only radial net used in the study — thus the findings seem to 
support what Leavitt has found in his study. Heise and Miller also found that in- 
troducing stress into the work situation tended to magnify differences between 
network effectiveness. 

One of the most interesting studies on organizational networks — particularly in 
reference to Dubin's notion of minimal linkage — was that done by Guetzkow and 
Dill (1957). They used the same task as Leavitt had used in his study but em- 
ployed the three networks shown in Figure 16.5. Instead of foeusing their interest 



All-Channel Wheel 



Circle 


Figure 16.5 Organizational net- 
works used in Guetzkow and Dill 
study (From H Guetzkow and W. R. 
Dill. Factors in the organizational de- 
velopment of task-oriented groups. 
Sociometry. American Sociological As- 
sociation, 1957, 20, 175-204.) 


exclusively on the performance of these different structures, Guetzkow and Dill also 
were vitally interested m seeing how the members of each system restructured 
themselves in order to perform their task. By giving a two-minute pause between 
each problem trial, they permitted the team members to hold conferences during 
which they could organize their work system within the limits of the communication 
restrictions already placed on them. The stnking finding was that the tendency was 
overwhelming to set up work organizations having fewer links than the original 
system. These new systems were of two types — a pure vertical radial having four 
links (called a two-level hierarchy) and a vertical radial connected to two vertical 
serial chains (called a three-level hierarchy). Both structures possess only four links 
(see Figure 16.6)1 



Simple vertical radial Radial connected to two serial 

(Two-level hierarchy) units (three-level hierarchy) 


Figure 16.6. Resulting organizational structures found by Guetzkow 
and Dill. (From H, Guetzkow and W. R Dill. Factors in the organ- 
izational development of task-onented groups. Sociometryj American 
Sociological Association, 1957, 20, 175-204.) 

Seventeen out of the twenty groups originally organized in a circular linkage 
system (called an all-channel by the authors) — a system with ten links— modified 
their task into one which required only the four links. Of the 15 groups which 
worked under the ^Vheel” condition (a pure radial), all retained a four-link system 
— either the two-level hierarchy or the three-level hierarchy. In no case did they 
reorganize into a more complex system. Of the 21 groups which worked under the 
**circle” system (a closed serial), ten reorganized into systems requiring only four 
links instead of the five they started with. All told, then, 42 out of 56 groups re- 
organized into a minimum linkage system. 
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At this point the objective evidence would certainly seem to support Dubin's 
hypothesis that minimum linkage is a desirable quality for an organization, at least 
if one is interested in promoting organizational efficiency. If group morale is the 
objective, then perhaps just the opposite may be true. 


THEORIES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

One can very legitimately ask whether there are such things as theories of organiza- 
tional behavior In recent years a considerable body of writings has appeared which 
seems to deal with so-called ''organizational theor}'” — a fact which would seem to 
be ipso facto evidence that such theories do indeed exist. However, as far as your 
authors can tell, there seems to be no difference between these “organizational” 
theories and theories of management and/or leadership. Thus, as we outline the 
major organizational theories in this secbon, the reader may notice a tremendous 
overlap between the following points of view and the major theories of leadership 
which were discussed in Chapter 14. 

Bennis (1966) has grouped current organizational theories into five categories:^ 

A. Exchange Theories 

1 Barnard-Simon 

2. Levinson 

B. Group Theories 

1. Mayo 

2. Likert 

C. Value Theories 

1. Argyris 

2. Blake and Mouton 

D. Structural Theories 

1. Shepard 

E. Situational Theories 

1. McGregor 

2. Leavitt 

3. Thompson and Tuden 


EXCHANGE THEORIES 

According to Bennis, the essential element of exchange theories is that they view 
the operation of an organization as the establishment of, a balance or an equilibrium 
between the individual workers and the formal organj^tion. Both parties give some- 
thing to. the other and, in turn, receive something in return for what they have 
given. The Bamard-Simon theory emphasizes the economic aspects of the exchange. 
Thus, they view the organization as offering wages, services, and income to the 
individual as inducements to his participation, while the individual offers his services 
as a worker as his part of the bargain. Organizational equilibrium is attained when 
the utility of the inducements is equal to the utility of the contributions. That is, 
when both worker and organization feel they are getting value received for value 
paid, then equilibrium exists. 

1 For a more complete discussion of these theories see Bennis (1966). 
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The Levinson theory of exchange is very similar, except that the model is based 
more upon motivational aspects of work rather than upon the economic aspects of 
work. TTius, the worker must feel that he is getting as many psychological reward 
units from the organization as he is giving up in order for balance to exist. 


GROUP THEORIES 

The group theories are those which take the point of view that association and 
human affiliation are primary work motivators, and that the degree of cooperation 
and cohesiveness in one's primary group is very critical to a successful organization. 
Mayo, of course, was probably among the first to emphasize the importance of 
viewing any organization as a social system, rather than as an economic system. 



Figure 16.7. The "Sinking-pin” concept (From R. Likert. Motivational 
approach to organizations. In M. Haire, ed. Modem organizational theory 
Wiley, New York, 1959, 194.) 

To Mayo, the essential element is the interaction between the organization and 
its members was that of cooperation. However, in order for such cooperation to 
take place, management had to be made aware of the importance of the social 
aspects of work and its influence upon the success of any organization. Likert's 
theory is very similar in that it also emphasizes the importance of a cohesive pri- 
mary work group, but Likert feels that cooperation between groups can be accom- 
plished by what he has called “linking pins," rather than by having to train or 
convince all of management of the importance of social work group forces. The 
linking pin concept simply means that there should be at least one member of 
every organization unit who is cdso a member of the organizational unit immediately 
higher m the organizational hierarchy. 


VALUE THEORIES 

Several theories are predicated upon the notiorr that the basic values of the organ- 
ization are generally quite different from the values held by the individuals within 
the organization, and that this conflict of value systems is what is critical to deter- 
mining the effectiveness and the stability of the organizational system. Argyris, for 
example, takes the point of view that the basic values of organizations are “bureau- 
cratic" values, and that these values are shallow and impersonal. They lead to mis- 
trust, conflict, lowered efficiency and poorer overall effectiveness. Managers should 
be trained in the development of competence in understanding and appreciating 
new values — ^values which include the expression of individual feelings, personal 
tmst, and personal concern. It is basically a very humanistic theory; one which draws 
heavily from Maslow's need hierarchy (see Chapters 11 and 14). 
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The Blake and Mouton managerial theory is substantially different. It seems 
rooted m the notion demonstrated by the Ohio State leadership studies that the two 
major dimensions of managerial ^*style” are (1) concern for people and (2) concern 
for production. According to Blake and Mouton, one can find eight different styles 
of management, as defined by the particular combination of these two dimensions. 
They suggest that optimal style involves maximizing both dimensions, and suggest 
further that such a style can only be developed through extensive organizational 
training. 


STRUCTURAL THEORIES 

The essential element of the structural theory or point of view proposed by 
Shepard and others is that organizations should not be viewed as being mechanistic 
in nature. An organization is not a machine and it is, therefore, inappropriate to 
apply mechanistic principles to it. Instead, organizations should be viewed as “living'' 
organisms which are dynamic, adaptive to change and, in general, highly responsive 
to the world around them. Table 16.1 shows the major distinctions between the 
two types of system approaches to organizations. Note that the mechanical ap- 
proach is a much more rigid and controlled approach to organizational effectiveness 
than is the organic system approach. 

SITUATIONAL THEORIES 

Several theories of organizational behavior have taken the specific situation as the 
focal point for resolving the conflict between individual and organizational goals. 
For example, McGregor suggests a process he calls integration which involves a com- 
plicated process of working out these conflicts for any particular situation as a joint 
endeavor between the manager and his subordinates. Leavitt takes the point of view 
that the organization must fit the task or the situation — that is, one should take the 
task as being given and structure the organization to fit it, rather than take the 
organization as being given and attempt to shape the task to fit the organization. He 
feels that within one large organization there may be many subunits, each with quite 
different organizational forms. 

Table 16.1 Differences Between Organizations Viewed as Mechanical Systems 
and Organizations Viewed as Organic Systems 


Mechanied Systems Organic Systems 


Individual skills 

Authority-obedience relationships 

Delegated and divided responsibility rigidly ad- 
hered to 

Strict division of labor and hierarchical super- 
vision 

Centralized decision making 

Conflict resolution through suppression, arbi- 
tration, or warfare 


Relationships between and within groups 
Mutual confidence and trust 
Interdependence and shared responsibility 

Multigroup membership and responsibility 

Wide sharing of control and responsibility 
Conflict resolution through bargaining or prob- 
lem-solving 


Source; W. G. Bennis. Organizational developments and the fate of bureaucracy. Industrial Man^ 
agement "Beview, Spring 1966, 7(2), 41-55. 
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Finally, Thompson and Tuden suggest that the basic pivotal element for organ- 
izational structures should be the kind of decision process involved (see Table 16.2). 
They postulate that the two major dimensions of controversy or conflict in any type 
of decision are (1) the causal factors leading up to the decision and (2) the alter- 
native outcomes or courses of action available. Depending upon whether there is 
agreement or disagreement in either or both of these dimensions, one can conceive 
of four somewhat different '‘decision situations,” as shown in Table 16.2. 

They believe that a different type of decision strategy, and, therefore, a different 
type of organizational structure, is appropriate for each of the four separate kinds of 
decisions. These four strategies and their corresponding structures are shown in the 
table. 


Table 16.2 Four Classes of Decisions Postulated by Thompson and Tuden 


Beliefs 

Preference About Possible Outcomes 

About 

Causation 

Agreement 

Nonagreement 

Agreement 

Computation in bureaucratic 

Bargaining in representative 


structure 

structure 

Nonagreement 

Majority judgment in collegial 
stmeture 

Inspiration in *‘anomic” structure 


Source: W. G. Bennis. Organizational developments and the fate of bureaucracy. Industrial Man- 
agement Review, Spring, 1966, 7(2), 41-55 


RECENT RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

Shartle and his coworkers have developed a framework for studying organizational 
behavior which is based upon the unit of a “value act.” If an act is simply a unit of 
observable behavior, then a value act is a second unit of observable behavior which 
is an evaluation of the first unit or act. According to Shartle (1958), value acts of 
people and of groups can be clustered and scaled into distinct value dimensions; fur- 
ther, it should be possible to study organizations m terms of value “profiles.” 

In their major study, Shartle, Brumback, and Rizzo (1964) collected several 
thousand statements of behavior which were supposedly good or poor in nature. 
These statements were edited and the number of items reduced to slightly over 200 
for the final questionnaire form A separate form was made up for each of three 
classes of organizations — military, business, and public schools. Each form was then 
given to several hundred subjects for rating. Subjects were asked to rate how “good” 
or how “poor” they felt each behavior was for that type of organization using the 
nine-point scale shown below. 

Extremely Very Quite Slightly Don't Slightly Quite Very 

poor poor poor poor core good good good Excellent 


123456789 
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A sample of behaviors taken from the form for business firms follows: 

1. Each employee is put on his own. 

2. The board of directors holds the president solely responsible for the firm 

3. The firm donates money only when such gifts appear to benefit the firm directly or in- 
directly 

4. Executives m the firm are rotated from one job to another. 

5. The firm prefers to sell more goods to its present customers rather than simply to increase 
the number of customers. 

6 The firm plans to set up many branch offices so that more customers can be conveniently 
reached. 

7. The firm prefers that its employees live in company housing. 

8. Clever strategy is necessary for one to get promotions. 

9. The firm emphasizes hiring office personnel who are dignified and responsible. 

10 Length of service m the firm is the principal qualification for promotion. 


Of course each response on the part of the rater is a value act in that it is an 
evaluation of another unit of behavior. Subjects' responses were intercorrelated and 
statements on each questionnaire were grouped using factor analysis to obtain 
underlying *Value dimensions" for that type of organization. 

The resulting dimensions for each type are shown below, along with several items 
which help define each factor. 


1. The Business Firm 

B-1. Degree of organizational magnitude^ expansion, and structure 

The firm solicits contracts from all sources, government as well as others, the firm 
has salCsSmen in all states soliciting business 

B-2. Degree of internal consideration for welfare, health, and comfort 

The firm insists that each employee carry hospitalization insurance; executives look out 
for the welfare of the individual employees. 

B-3. Degree of competition, strategy, and shrewdness 

Because of special favors they have received, the police force gives the firm extra at- 
tention; the firm will absorb a competitor if it can. 

B-4. Degree of ethical and social responsibility 

The firai attempts to aid m solving international problems; the firm has a chaplain who 
leads devotional services for employees. 

B-5. Degree of quality of products and services 

The firm is extremely particular in checking every detail of the finished product; the 
firm keeps the quality of its services high even when it loses business. 

B-6 Degree of change 

A procedure or policy is never changed in the firm until a better one has been proved; 
the firm is always very cautious in making changes. 

B-7. Degree of organizational control over member identifications 

Employees act as if their lives belong to the firm; the firm encourages employees and 
their families to join community activities that will help the firm. 

B-8. Degree of external political participation 

The firm asks its employees to keep quiet about political views; the firm allows its name 
to be listed as one of the supporters of a political party. 

B-9. Degree of member equality and recognition 

The firm^s officials are called by their first names; executives treat all the employees as 
their equals. 
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2 . The Military Service 

M-1. Degree of internal efficiency and harmony 

The enlisted men dislike the commander occasionally, military personnel have to cover 
up for the actions of their superiors 

M-2, Degree of internal consideration for happtnesSy friendliness, and comfort 

Officers find time to listen to subordinates, the commander knows everyone m the 
unit by name 

M-3. Degree of military authority and individual status 

Officers m the service have more comfortable working conditions than do enlisted 
men, military personnel are asked on short notice to work o\crtimc 
M-4. Degree of moral and religious emphasis 

The service has chaplains who lead devotional services for the military personnel, the 
service encourages military' personnel to go to a church of their owm choice 
M-5. Degree of internal authority and organizational control 

Military personnel must wear uniforms at all times, the service will not let any un- 
married military personnel live off base 
M-6 Degree of military task orientation 

The service asks its civilian employees to keep quiet about their political views, any 
mission, no matter how tri\ lal, is completed. 

M-7. Degree of personal sociability and equality 

Officers do personal favors for subordinates; officers treat all subordinates as their equals 
M*8. Degree of individual welfare and development 

Officers look out for the w'elfare of individual subordinates, the semce offers opportunity 
to young men to develop individual leadership 

3 . The Public High School 

E-1. Degree of progressiveness, newness, and scope of service 

The school provides a course on family and marriage; the school has the very latest 
textbooks and equipment, the school offers educational services to various firms in the 
community. 

E-2. Degree of internal consideration and staff cooperation 

The principal refuses to explain his actions; the school board, the principal, and the 
teaching staff do not know what each other is doing. 

E-3 Degree of athletic participation 

The school holds a pep assembly before each home athletic game; the school stresses 
the athletic program. 

E-4. Degree of emphasis on academic achievement and competition 

The teachers encourage competition among students; the school stresses scholastic 
achievement above all else. 

E-5. Degree of quality and financial support 

The school seeks financial support from all sources, government as well as others; taxes 
m the community are kept high because of the school. 

E-6. Degree of internal authority control 

The Lord's Prayer is recited at the start of every large student assembly [This item 
would no longer be valid ]; the principal encourages the use of uniform procedures 

E-7. Degree of member equality 

The school employs mainly male teachers; the school obtains many more scholarships 
for boys than for girls. 

E-8. Degree of student services and teacher quality 

The school operates a cafeteria; the school expects the teachers to set an example for 
the students. 

E'9. Degree of administrative emphasis on teacher standards 

The principal requires the teachers to have definite standards of performance; the 
teachers are encouraged to get graduate degrees. 
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E-10. Degree of academic emphasis and absence of structure 

The school does not teach bright students all they can learn about a subject, the school 
does not fail students about to graduate 

Examination of the above factors shows certain similarities and certain differences 
between the three types of organizations in terms of their value profiles. For exam- 
ple, a dimension of organizational consideration for member welfare was present in 
all three types, as was a dimension of control over members. Also, all three types of 
organizations exhibited an individual-member equalitv' dimension and a competibve- 
ness dimension. On the other hand, the dimensions of external political participation 
and of organizational change were unique to the business firm. Unique military 
factors were task orientation and individual status. Unique public high school 
factors were emphasis on teacher standards and athletic participation. 

In summary, the work of Shartle appears, at this point, to hold considerable 
promise as an approach to gaining further insight into fundamental patterns of 
organizational behavior. Hopefully, further research along these lines will be forth- 
coming. 

Dunteman (1966) has reported a study of considerable magnitude in which he 
attempted to explore some of the relationships among 84 different variables per- 
taining to different organizational charactenstics, management attnbutes, incentive 
conditions, worker characteristics, personnel performance, and organizational func- 
tions. The data w^ere gathered by an 84-item multiple-choice questionnaire sent to a 
representative sample of 234 manufacturing firms located throughout the United 
States. The correlations among the 84 variables were factor analyzed, and 14 dimen- 
sions of organizational attributes and behavior were isolated and interpreted. The 
fourteen factors were: 

1. Size of organization 

2. Economic growth 

3. Tardiness versus family responsibility 

4. Pay-skill level 

5. Personnel tenure 

6. Ownership and concern for organizational interests 

7. Work-force reduction and job mechanization 

8. Technical personnel and controls versus protection against human liabilities 

9. Minority-group composition 

10. Improvement of working conditions 
1 1 Retail sales personnel and authonty — conflict behaviors 

12. Community and employee support versus work-output restriction 

13. Employee selectivity 

14. Allocations to labor versus product development 

In a similar study done on 188 manufactunng firms m a southern metropolitan 
area, Palmer (1961) clustered 35 different organizational variables and identified 8 
different organizational dimensions. 

1. Retirement welfare 

2. Cooperation with survey 

3. Size of work force 

4. Thrift benefits 

5. Cost of sickness versus use of machinery 

6. Job aversion 

7. Insurance benefits 

8. Product theft versus discounts on products 
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It is important to note the basic difference in philosophy between studies of the 
Dunteman and Palmer type as opposed to that of Shartle. Shartle's point of view 
has the implicit assumption that organizations are best studied through the kinds of 
behavior or policies that the organization exhibits (acts) and how “good'' or “bad" 
they are. It is an evaluative, judgmental approach which, in a sense, says that you must 
take society (that is, people) into account in studying organizations. The Dunteman- 
Palmer approach simply groups organizations on the basis of a number of more or 
less physical attributes. A?^ile both methods no doubt contribute to our knowledge 
of organizations, the approach of Shartle would somehow seem to be the more 
psychologically richer of the two methods. 

Indeed, Vroom (1966) has recently argued against studies of the Dunteman- 
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Student congress committees 


Figure 16.8. Profiles of six sets of groups on four orthogonal factors. 
(From F. Findikan and S. B. Sells. Study of organization structure and 
similarity of campus student organization Organizational Behavior and 
Human Performance, 1966, I, 169-190.) 
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Palmer type. He calls these '^static correlational studies.” He suggests an alternative 
procedure which he calls ''dynamic correlational studies” in which one looks at the 
correlations between changes in organizational variables over time, rather than in 
simply looking at absolute values at one specific moment in time. 

Fmdikan and Sells (1966) adopted a somewhat different method in looking at 
dimensions of organizations. They administered the Group Dimensions Description 
Questionnaire of Hemphill and Westie (1950) — an instrument designed to measure 
and quantify organizational dimensions — to 967 undergraduates at Texas Christian 
University who were members of 60 different campus student organizations. The 
13 scales on the questionnaire were factor anahzed and four factors were obtained. 
The groups to which the students belonged were then classed into six types, and 
factor profiles for each type were computed. These profiles are showm in Figure 16.8. 

Student congress committees, fraternities, and athletic teams all scored high on 
the first factor (pleasant-companionable) while ROTC scored lowest. Factor two 
was a dimension that represented high structure and high control over members. 
ROTC groups and fraternities scored high, while religious organizations and de- 
partmental clubs scored low. The third factor, permissiveness, found religious groups 
scoring high and fraternities, athletic teams, and ROTC groups scoring low. The 
final factor, task orientation, found ROTC groups, student conpess committees, 
and athletic teams scoring high, while departmental clubs and religious organizations 
showed a low degree of task orientation. 

Until quite recently there has been virtually no research dealing with the topic of 
international organizations — ^no doubt due to the tremendous practical problems in- 
herent in such research. However, Triandis (1967) reports an initial study on the 
interpersonal aspects of organizational relationships in Greek-American organizations 
in which he found that interpersonal stereotypes were markedly influenced by the 
amount of contact between organizational members. 


COMMUNICATION IN ORGANIZATIONS 

It is probably safe to state that communication is one of the most basic processes in 
organizations. Indeed, any type of cooperative enterprise would seem to require 
communication in some form, even if it is some type of nonverbal communication 
system. The task of studying the characteristics of real-life communicatioii patterns, 
systems, procedures, etc., in any large-scale organization can be an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and complex task. There are a number of techniques which have been used for 
studying organizational communication— each wdth its own peculiar advantages and 
its own share of disadvantages. 


^‘LIVING-IN'^ PROCEDURE 

As the name implies, the experimenter becomes an observer who actually joins 
and attempts to become part of the organization under study. He tries to establish 
himself as an accepted member of the group so that his presence will not be per- 
ceived as an "alien” outside influence which could itself have a biasing influence on 
the behavior of the system under study. While the method has merit, it is obviously 
very time-consuming. Days, weeks, and even months may be required before the 
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group members become adapted and at ease m the presence of the observer, and, 
therefore, b^in to behave as if he were not there. 

INDIRECT ANALYSIS 

This method studies communication by using other, more easily observed measures 
as a base, and then inferring from them how much communication takes place be- 
tween various organizational units. For example, one approach is simply to obtain 
measures (using logs or self-reports) of how much time various units spend with 
each other. If one then makes the assumption that those units which spend the 
most time together also communicate the most together, one can develop a picture 
of the communication structure of the organization. Unfortunately, these indirect 
measures provide little insight into the content of the information itself. 

DUTY STUDY 

In the duty study method, the experimenter or observer selects a particular spot 
or location in the network and stations himself there to observe all communications 
which flow past this particular point. In this method a great deal of information can 
be obtained about the content, quality, and quantity of information at any selected 
point, but one gets no information about the overall pattern of information flow in 
the organization. 

CROSS-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Cross-section analysis is in a sense the opposite technique from duty study. This 
method, at a given moment in time, draws a sample of communications from points 
throughout the entire organization. Thus, at 10:15 a.m. the experimental team 
might walk into the situation and collect and/or record all communication taking 
place at that moment. By doing this a number of times at unexpected intervals, a 
random sample of communications may be obtained which would provide an overall 
picture of the communication pattern and also provide some indication of the type 
and content of information flow at each point in the system. 

ECCO ANALYSIS 

The tenn ECCO is an abbreviation for ‘‘episodic communication channels in 
organization.'' This method was first proposed by Davis (1953). It is simple in 
that it focuses on a particular piece of information and watches it progress through- 
out the entire organization until it reaches its terminal point. The information can 
be experimentally inserted at any point and subsequently followed, or one can 
observe regular information units that are part of the daily routine. The advantage 
of this method is that not only does it provide information about the communication 
pattern, but it also gives information about time delays, points of blockage, etc. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 

As business firms or corporations grow in size and diversification of product output, 
they must inevitably come to grips with the problem of whether or not to reorganize 
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their structure in keeping with this expansion. The most typical reorganization 
question that is faced in such growth situations is whether or not the firm should 
“decentralize.” 

The centralization-decentralization problem is an extremely complicated one. In 
the first place, there is no clear-cut definition to the decentralization process. In 
general, it refers to a procedure of “cuttmg-up” an organization into more auton- 
omous units which are then often located some distance apart geographically. There 
are a wide variety of ways in which the organizational chart of a large firm can be 
“sliced” into separate units. Thus, the subdivision may take place by separating the 
total organization by horizontal slicing (for example, taking the top managerial units 
and moving them out of the main plant to a downtown corporate headquarters) or 
vertical slicing (for example, separating the marketing, production, and service divi- 
sions and locating them in different places). In a major decentralization, aspects of 
both vertical and horizontal separation are usually present. 

The arguments in favor of decentralization are usually based upon an efficiency 
concept. Often marketing and distribution demands, labor pool requirements, etc., 
are such that a firm may feel a strong need to decentralize in order to grow and to 
remain competitive. Costs can often be reduced by decentralization. 

Decentralization also raises a number of problems. Clearly, communication be- 
tween subunits may become more difficult in a subdivided firm. The advantages of 
autonomy also have corresponding disadvantages, such as the feeling of isolation. 
The employees in a certain plant may feel that ^*the brass in the main office just 
doesn’t understand the problems that we have out herel” Also, in certain cases de- 
centralization may lead to both duplication of effort and to unnecessary competition 
between subunits. Because of the difficulty in communication between subunits, it 
is easily possible that these kinds of things may occur. 

Morale may often be affected, although little research has been done to determine 
whether this is the case. With a decentralized firm it may be very difficult for an 
individual employee to get any real feeling for the goals and objectives of the over- 
all organization, thus making it hard for him to assess whether his goals are indeed 
compatible with those of the firm. 

There should be more attention brought to bear on the decentralization problem 
in the future. It is an important area — one well worthy of the attention of industrial 
psychologists. 
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A job analysis is an accurate study of the various components of a job. It is con- 
cerned not only with an analysis of the duties and conditions of work but also 
with the individual qualifications of the worker. Whereas the industrial engineer 
is concerned primarily with the job aspects, the industrial psychologist tends to 
emphasize the man aspects of the job. 

Studying the world of work makes it obvious that jobs are performed under vastly 
different temperatures, postures, and hazards, as well as innumerable other variations 
in work effort. 

Although it is true that different meanings are assigned to the terms job analysis, 
job specification, and job evaluation, for the practical purposes of industrial psy- 
chologists these terms may be regarded as relatively similar. 


USES AND VALUE OF JOB ANALYSIS 

Lawshe and Satter (1944) propose four major uses of job analysis: the derivation 
of training content, the setting up of personnel specifications, the improvement of 
job efficiency, and the establishment of wage structures. 

After an intensive survey of 401 articles in the literature on job analysis, Zerga 
(1943) concludes that there are approximately 20 uses for this type of information. 
He mentions the following specific uses: 

1. Job grading and classification 

2. Wage setting and standardization 

3. Provision of hinng specifications 

4. Clarification of job duties and responsibilities 

5. Transfers and promotions 

6. Adjustment of grievances 

7. Establishment of a common understanding between various levels of workers and 
management 

8. Defining and outlining promotional steps 
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Figure 17.1. Hazards in work* Be sure the pieces fit. (Courtesy 
Standard Oil Co. [N.J.].) 


9. Investigating accidents''^ 

10. Indicating faulty work procedures or duplication of effort 

11. Maintaining, ’Operating, and adjusting machinery 

12. Time and motion studies 

13. Defining limits of authority 

14. Indicating ca^s of individual merit 

15. Indicating causes of personal failure 
0 mA 6 . Education and training 

17. Facilitating job placement 

18. Studies of health and fatigue 
19 Scientific guidance 

20. Determining jobs suitable for occupational therapy 

A careful examination of this list shows the great importance of having a job 
analysis made. Furthermore, this technique should not be regarded as being suitable 
only for large organizations. A good job analysis can be very important in easing 
much of the friction that often arises in the typical small office employing only a 
few girls. It is not unusual to find that in such an office the girls continually quarrel 
as to whose job it is to get the bills ready for mailing; everyone insists that she was 
not hired for that job and she sees no reason why it should fall on her. A frequent 
solution is to have the girls take turns, but this hardly ever helps because the girl who 
has to do this work on a particular day will accuse the other girls of refusing to help 




Figure 17,2. Detail in 
work can differ. Top: A ship- 
builder must watch detail. 
(Courtesy Standard Oil Co. 
[N .}.].) Bottom: A draftsman 
must also watch detail. (Cour- 
tesy Los Angeles Trade Tech- 
nical College.) 
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her. However, if there were clear-cut statements of specific requirements for the 
various jobs, such as a job analysis provides, much of this friction would be elimi- 
nated. 

Another source of friction in offices is the lack of definite limits of authority. Thus 
a girl with seniority, even if it is only of two weeks, will attempt to assume authority 
over a new employee; the latter soon discovers that she has far too many bosses. 
Here again a job analysis is valuable. 

In many respects a job analysis is a vital part of working efficiency, besides pro- 
moting smooth working relationships among the employees. It can be regarded as 
the foundation upon which a system of efficiency is built. Effective training pro- 
grams, good personnel policies, attempts to reduce fatigue, and many other measures 
leading to efficiency cannot be introduced effectively unless the basic and preliminary 
step of job analysis has been taken. Prior to the development of psychological tests 
for industrial use, a job analysis must be made. 


JOB ANALYSIS METHODS 

There are many different methods which may be used to obtain data for a job 
analysis. Morsh (1964), for example, has listed nine techniques, each with its own 
special advantages. 

'^QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 

This method is usually used to obtain information about occupations via a mail 
survey. The job incumbent is asked to provide data about himself and his job in 
his own words. The method is good for people who write easily but not so good for 
collecting data from low-level workers who have little facility for self-expression. 
Also, it is often a very time-consuming and laborious process to analyze the data 
obtained in this manner. 


CHECK LIST METHOD 

This technique requires the worker to check the tasks he performs from a long 
list of possible task statements. However, in order to prepare the check list, exten- 
sive preliminary work is required in collecting appropriate task statements. While 
check lists are easy for the incumbent to respond to, they do not provide an inte- 
grated picture of the job in question. They are easily administered to large groups 
and easy to tabulate. 

ViNDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW METHOD 

Here ^'representative” job incumbents are selected for extensive interviewing — 
usually outside of the actual job situation. The interview is usually structured, and 
the results of a number of interviews are combined into a single job analysis. The 
technique is obviously cumbersome, costly, and time-consuming, but a very com- 
plete picture of the job can be obtained with this method. 
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OBSERVATION INTERVIEW METHOD 

The observation interview actually takes place right on the |ob. The interviewer 
collects data from the incumbent, using normal interview methods, as the incumbent 
performs his work. The interviewer observ^es and questions the worker in an attempt 
to get complete ]ob description data Like the individual interview, it is a slow and 
costly method which may also interfere with normal work operations. However, it 
generally produces a good and complete job description. 

GROUP INTERVIEW METHOD 

The group interview is similar to the individual interview except that a number 
of job incumbents ^re interviewed simultaneously. Under the guidance of the inter- 
viewer, the interviewees recall and discuss their work activities. The interviewer then 
combines their comments into a single job description. The advantage over the in- 
dividual method is the savings in time obtained by the group method. 

TECHNICAL CONFERENCE METHOD 

This method uses '^experts'* rather than actual job incumbents as a source of in- 
formation. These experts are usually supervisors who have extensive knowledge of 
the job in question. They meet with the job analyst and attempt to specify all the 
characteristics of the job. The problem with this method is that the experts may not 
actually know as much about the job as the analyst would hope, since they do not 
actually perform the task themselves. Thus, their judgments are only estimates based 
upon their background expenence. 

DIARY METHOD 

Here job incumbents are required to record their daily activities each day using 
some type of logbook or diary The method is good in that it systematically gathers 
a great deal of information, but it can also take a great deal of time on the part of 
the worker if the recording forms are not kept simple. 

WORK PARTICIPATION METHOD 

With this procedure the job analyst actually performs the job himself. By doing 
the work himself he is thus able to obtain firsthand information about what char- 
acteristics comprise the job under investigation. The technique is fairly effective for 
simple jobs, but complex jobs usually require that the job analyst be extensively 
trained prior to his session of work activity. The method is clearly time-consuming 

and costly. 

i 

CRITICAL INCIDENT METHOD 

This involves the collection of a series of statements of job behavior, based upon 
direct observation or memory, about good and poor job performance. This method 
was discussed in the chapter on performance evaluation as a procedure for evaluating 
job incumbents. In job analysis such incidents can provide infonnation about critical 
aspects of the job, but the method does not provide an integrated picture of the 
entire task. 
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JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 

1. Job title 2. Number - 

3. Number employed M F 4. Establishment No 

6. Alternate titles - 5. Date 

Number of sheets .... 

8. Industry 

9. Branch 


7. Dictionary title and code 10. Department 

11. WoBK Performed: 


(CONTINUE ON SUPPLEMENTART SHEETS) 

Analyst Reviewer . .. 

Figure 173. Job analysis form used by tbe United States Employment Service. 




SOURCES OF WORKERS 


12 Experience None 


Acceptable 


13 Training* data. Minimum training time — (a) Inexperienced ivorkers. 

(6) Experienced workers 


Training 

Specific Job Skills Acquired Through Training 

In-plant (on job) trainmg 


Vocational training 


Technical training 


SRW Eng. General education 


Activities and hobbies 



14. Apprenticeship; Formal Informal Length required 

15. Relation to otlier jobs* 

(a) Promotions from and to, transfers, etc. : — 


(6) Supervision leceived: General Close By.. 

(Title) 


(c) Supervision given: None Number supervised Titles 


The following items must be covered on supplementary sheets. 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

16. Responsibility (consider material or product, safety of others, equipment or process, cooperation with others, instruction 
of others, public contacts, and the like). 

17. Job knowledge (consider pre-employment and on-the-job knowledge of equipment, materials, working procedures, 
techniques, and processes). 

18. Mental application (consider initiative, adaptability, independent judgment, and mental alertness). 

19. Dexterity and accuracy (consider speed and degree of precision, dexterity, accuracy, coordination, expertness, care, and 
deftness of manipulation, operation, or processing of materials, tools, instruments, or gages used) 

COMMENTS 

20. Equipment, materials, and supplies. 

21. Definition of terms. 

22. General comments. 


GPO eB34e3 

Figure 17.3. Job analysis form (continued). 
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SOME EXAMPLES 

The best results m making a job analysis are usualh obtained with a combination 
of various parts of all the methods just mentioned The form used by the United 
States Employment Service, which incidentally has done a great deal of valuable 
work in this field, is presented in Figure 17.3 
A somewhat different form is suggested by Viteles' Guide to Job Analysis (1932) 
which lists the following eleven items- 

1. Identification of the job 

2. Number employed 

3. Statement of duties 
4 Machines used 

5. Analysis of operations 

6. Conditions of work 

7. Pay and nonfinancial incentives 

8. Relation to other allied jobs (place in the organization) 

9. Opportunities for transfer and promotion 
10 Time and nature of training 

11. Personal requirements 

a. General (eg, age, marital status) 

b. Physical 

c. Educational 

d. Previous experience 

e. General and special abilities 

f. Temperamental and character requirements 

Another form (Shartle, 1952) includes the following major divisions- 

1 Job name or title 

2. Classification title 

3. Industry, plant, department, division, section 

4. Number employed 

5. Hires, quits, job absences 

6. Work performed 

7. Supervision given and received 

8. Level of difficulty 

a. Responsibility f. Dexterity 

b. Knowledge g. Accuracy 

c. Initiative h Experience and education required 

d. Mental alertness i. Other factors 

e. Judgment 

9. Pay rate 

10. Hours and shifts 

11. Output standards 

12. Job combination or breakdown 

13. Job relationship 

14. Machines, tools, equipment, material used 

15. Working conditions 

16. Social environment 

17. Physical demands 

18. Worker characteristics 
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19. Previous experience required 

20. Training required 

a. General level 

b. Vocational training 

c. Technical training 

d. On-the-]ob training 

21. Selection methods 

The United States Air Force has been exceedingly active in the area of job 
analyses over the past ten-year period. The method developed by the Air Force com- 
bines the features of the check list with those of the questionnaire and the ob- 
servation interview (Morsh, 1964). Their procedure for developing a job analysis 
inventory involves the following steps: 

1. Development of a preliminary task inventory of from 200 to 300 task statements using 
job descnptions, training matenals, experts and all other possible sources. 

2. Administration of preliminary inventory to expenenced ]ob incumbents for purposes of 
review and modification of task statements. 

3. Administration of revised inventory to large samples of ]ob incumbents. These men are 
asked to respond to all statements and to add any which they feel have been omitted. 

Inventories constructed in this manner have been found to possess average reli- 
abilities of about 0.70. 

A comparison of these four outlines for a job analysis shows considerable over- 
lapping. The point here is that for any organization the specific items to be included 
in the study may vary. The decision as to which type to use, or the development of a 
new form that will more readily conform to the needs of a particular company, will 
depend primarily on which of the many potential uses of a }ob analysis is considered 
the most important. 


SOME RESEARCH ON JOB ANALYSIS 

CHECK LISTS 

Dunnette and Kirchner (1959) have developed a check list of job activities for 
differentiating different kinds of sales jobs; Dunnette and England (1957) have 
developed a comparable check list for use among engineering jobs. Similarly, the 
United States Department of Labor has published a list of “estimated worker trait 
requirements” for 4000 jobs listed in the Dictionary of Occupationcd Titles, 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 

One of the areas in which it is most difficult to carry out job analyses is with 
high-level managerial positions. Hemphill (1960) has approached this problem by 
factor analysis. He studied the basic characteristics of the positions of 93 different 
business executives to try to determine the essential dimensions of executive posi- 
tions. 
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Prien (1963), in a study somewhat similar to HemphilFs, identified seven di- 
mensions of supervisory jobs. He labeled these: 

1. Manufacturing process supervision 

2. Manufacturing process administration 

3. Employee supervision 

4. Manpower coordination and administration 

5. Employee contact and communication 

6. Work organization, planning, and preparation 

7. Union ’management relations 

Palmer and McCormick (1961) also used the factor analysis method to get job 
dimensions for a stratified sample of 250 people in a steel-producing firm. They 
identified four major job dimensions: 

1. General decision making and mental activity 

2. Sedentary versus physical work activity 

3. Communication and information processing 

4. Knowledge of tools and mathematics 


DIARY METHOD 

Another method for analyzing jobs is through a procedure known as the self- 
recording or diary method. This requires each job incumbent to keep a daily log of 
his activities and the amount of time spent on each during the day. In this fashion 
one is able to get a very comprehensive picture of the job in question. The major 
difficulty with the method is that it requires a great deal of time on the part of the 
job incumbent. He may start complaining that he spends more time writing in his 
diary than he does doing anything else! Thus, very simple, time-saving report forms 
are a necessity for this method. It is particularly useful for high-level jobs, such as 
management or scientific positions. Some recent examples of job analyses carried 
out with this procedure are the studies of Dubin and Spray ( 1964) , Hinrichs ( 1964) , 
and Home and Lupton (1965). 

The data collection form used by Hinrichs is shown in Figure 17.4. His study had 
three major objectives: 

1. To develop and evaluate a work sampling methodology utilizing a self-recording tech- 
nique 

2. To provide data to the company on how its professional employees spend their time as a 
base for programs to attain better manpower utilization 

3. To compare questionnaire estimates of time allocation with data obtained through work 
sampling 

He was particularly interested in the amount and types of communication carried 
out by professional and scientific personnel (his 232 subjects were primarily chemists 
and chemical engineers) . 

Each participant filled out the form five times for eleven consecutive work days 
(times were varied randomly each day to get a random sample). The major results 
are shown in Table 17.1. 

The striking finding was that evdn though these were primarily scientific per- 
sonnel, the biggest single slice of their time (61 percent) was spent in communi- 




NAME 

DATE 

WHERE iDYourDesk/OfHce 4 □ Other Division WHAT j { 

1. ARE aGYour Laboratotv *nOth« AfRUnf® TIME 1 1 

tout xGElsewhere in Your Division sG Other ISITNOWT 

TIME 

WHAT 

ARE YOU 
DOINGT 

2. NOT COMMUNICATING •> i □ Analysis or Calculations Not in Draft or Final Form to be Transmitted to Others 

a G In Transit a G Filing 4 Q Looking for Info, s Q Waiting e G Lab Woik 7 □ Other 
IF YOU CHECK ANY OF THE ABOVE 00 NOT GO OH - WIND YOUR WATCH AND SET IT FOR THE NEYT SCHEDULED TIME 

3. COMMUNICATING - IF YOU CHECK any of the FOLLOWING CONTINUE IN THAT COLUMN TO REVERSE SIDE 

i G Listening* Sneaking 

O 

a G Writing 

3 Q Dictating 

4 G Editing Written Work of Others 

s G Editing Written Woik of Your Own 
• G Plotting or Listing Data in Draft or 

Final Form to Be Transmitted to Others 

0 

7 G Reading Somediing Written By Oihets 

0 

4. t 0 On Telephone 

a G Meeting — Seh’d. Periodic Intervals 
a G Special Meeting — Not Periodic but 
Planned at Least One Day Ahead 

4 G Contact* Gathering or BuU Session 

Not Planned One Day Ahead 

1 0 Letter 

a G Book, Article, or Manual 

3 G Note or Informal Memo 

4 G Formulas* Data 
s G Formal Memo 

6 G Progress Report 

1 □ Letter 

a □ Book, Article, or Maimsl 

1 3 G Note or Iifexmal Memo 

4 □ Formulas, Data 

8 Q Formal Memo 
c 0 Progress Repoic 

5. How Many People Are Included In This 
Comimmication, IndudintfYowself? 

« G 2 3 G 7*10 

iG 3-S 4G Over 10 

Is This Matetbd Prepared at Periodic 
Intervals; For Example, Wedtly, Monthly, 
Quartttly? 

iGYes aONo 

Is This Material Prepared at Peclodle 
Inter/als; For Example, Weddy, Monthly* 
Qnarteily? 

1 G Yes aG No 

is. Who started This Communication? 

1 G Yourself j 

a G Someone Above Your Level 
a G Someone at Your Level 

4 G Someone Below Your Level 
s G Don’t Know or Not Applicable 

IsThisaBedraft? 

1 Q First Draft 
a G Second Draft 

3 □ Third Draft 

4 G Fourth Draft or More 
s G Don’t Know 


7. Are the Other People Primarily From: 

1 G Outside the Company 
a G Ocher Affiliate 
a G Research Company 

4 G Don’t Know 

Is This Written Matter Directed Frlmaiily to | 
People Ftom: 

1 G Outside the Company 
a G Other Affiliate 

3 G Research Company 

4 G Don’t Know 

Are You Reading Material Prepared hy 

People From: 

1 G Outside the Company 
aQ Ocher Affiliate 

8 Q Research Company 

4 G Don't Know 


8* Wtiat Is the Level of Most of the To What Level Is the Written Matter What Is the Level of the Writer or 

Participants (Other Than Yourself)1^ Primarily Directed? Writers? 


1 n Above Director Level t O Professional - Noa-Supetvisory 

a □ Direaor Level 7 □ Non-Professional 

s D Assoc, or Assc. Director or Sr* Res. Assoc. s □ Mixed* Not Primarily Any One of the Above 

4 O Section Head or Assoc. s □ Don’t Know or Not Applicable 

COMPLETE ALL OP THE REMAIKIH6 QUESTIONS 


What Is the Main Subject of This Communication? (Answer either 9 or 10) 


9, TECHNICAL 

t G Technical Service to Affiliates or Other Divisions 
a □ Technical Service to Non-Af filiates 
aG Exploratory Research or Engineering 
sG Development or Nonnal Researdi or Bigineering 
sG Other Technical 


10. NON-TECHHICAL 

1 G Employee Matters: hitervieviog* Employreent/Trsmieg 
and Employee Matters Other Than 
Supervision of Technical Work, 
a G Budget and Finance: Budget Review* Cost Data on Non* 
Technical Work 

S OMateuals: Supplies* Purdiases, Salei^ 

Inventory* Inspeedott» Ordering 
4 G Other Non-Tecbnical Company Business 
All Personal Time 


U. Does the SulUect of This Communicatiion 
Bequtre Actton? 

1 □ By You 

a □ By Another Participant 

3 G By Someone Not Pardicipatlog 

4 G By Several Peraoos 

I □ No Action to Be Taken 
s □ Don’t Know 

12. Does This Communication Deal Witts An 
Idea Which: 

1 G You Alone Onginated 
a G You Originated With Odbers 

3 Q Someone Else Originated 

4 0 Don’t Enow 

13. How Long Bas This GommnnicaUoa 

Been Taking Place? 
t 0 Less Than $ Minutes 
a □ S*1S Minutes 

3 □ 16*30 Minutes 
sG 31*60 Mbutes 
s □ Over 60 Minutes 

14. What Is Your Major FuicUon In This 
Communication? 
i Q Giving Xnfecmatiott 
a □ Receiving InfotmaUMMi 

3 □ Exchanging Inlbtiaatioa 

15. Do Yon Think This ComimuiicattiNi Is 

1 G Necessary to Your Own or Someone 
Else's Woik 

a G Of Only Minor Importance 
a Q Not Necesaniy to the Worie of 
Anyone in the Company 

4 0 Don’t Know 

PLEASE WIND YOUR WATCH AND SET IT 

FOR THE NEXT SCHEDULED TIMI. 
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Table 17.1 Major Breakdowns of Time Distribution (Data are percent of eight 
hour day) 


Supervisory Technical 

Ladder Ladder 


Non Weighted 


supervisory 

First 

Level 

Second 

Level 

Third 

Level 

First 

Level 

Second 

Level 

Average 

Company- 

wide 

Not communicating (total) 

44 

26 

19 

13 

43 

40 

39 

Communicating (total) 

56 

74 

81 

87 

57 

60 

61 

Listening, speaking 

30 

48 

57 

62 

28 

33 

35 

Writing 

16 

17 

14 

13 

17 

16 

16 

Reading 

10 

9 

10 

12 

12 

11 

10 

Oral communications; 

Unplanned informal contacts 
Meetings (scheduled 1 day 

17 

26 

26 

23 

12 

14 

19 

ahead) 

8 

14 

23 

31 

10 

13 

10 

Telephone 

5 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

Number of individuals covered 

59 

59 

58 

19 

17 

20 

2?2 


Source. J. R. Hinnchs. Communications activity of industrial research personnel. Personnel Psy^ 
ckology, 1964, 17, 193-204. 


eating, with oral communications alone taking up over one-third (35 percent) of 
the day. Time spent in communicating orally increases noticeably as one progresses 
from Ae nonsupervisory category (30 percent) to third-level supervisor (62 per- 
cent) . 


JOB EVALUATtON 

Industry is often concerned with making job evaluations rather than job analyses. 
The essential difference between these two is that job evaluation has as its function 
the establishment of equitable wage and salary rates. Job evaluations may be ob- 
tained by ranking one job as a whole against another job, or by classifying jobs 
according to previously determined standards. These methods attempt to evaluate 
the job as a whole. The more common approach, however, is to evaluate job against 
job by breaking each into its elements. A rating system is usually used, such as that 
devised by Kress (1939). In this system there are four major items and each item 
has subdivisions. Job evaluation is achieved by assigning one of five ranks to each 
of these items. Each job is rated for: 

1. Skill 

a. Education 

b. Experience 

c. Initiative and ingenuity 
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2. Effort 

a. Psychological demand 

b. Mental or physical demand 

3. Responsibility 

a. For equipment or process 

b For material or product 

c. For safety of others 

d. For work of others 

4. Job conditions 

a. Working conditions 

b. Unavoidable hazards 

Points are assigned to each of the subitems and the total points for a job are then 
transferred to the many values which establish the wage for that job. 

Rothe, after interviewing hundreds of supervisors, has proposed six basic mana- 
gerial operations (1951): plan, decide, organize and delegate, communicate, lead, 
and analyze. He believes that decide, organize, and lead are predominantly person- 
ality characteristics while the other three are “intellectual.” These characteristics are 
each rated on a sixteen-point scale in relation to the job complexity requirements and 
can result in a profile-type description of the man’s characteristics as well as the job 
requirements. 

The primary reason for including Rothe’s research is to illustrate how breaking a 
job down into its operational functions can lead to a description of the job. Tech- 
niques such as this are applicable for jobs from menial tasks to the executive level. 


THE EVALUATION OF JOB EVALUATION 

Job evaluation techniques have been subjected to research and evaluation, as have 
all other topics, concepts, and tools in industrial psychology. Always the important 
questions are asked: What technique or method leads to more valid and reliable 
results? What are the advantages and disadvantages of one method when compared 
with another? Industrial psychology is never content to let an armchair proposal 
become an undisputed fact. This easy but often faulty practice does not meet its 
standards, 

Lawshe and his coworkers have done an excellent job in a series of studies in job 
evaluation. Lawshe and Satter (1944) did a factor analysis on data obtained from 
job ratings of hourly paid jobs in three different plants. Skill demands (characteristics 
possessed by individuals) and job characteristics or aspects of the job were the pri- 
mary factors uncovered. The former were found to vary from 77.5 percent to 99 
percent in the different plants studied and of course are the most important factor. 

Lawshe (1945) has also proposed an abbreviated scale consisting of “experience 
or learning time,” “hazards,” and “initiative.” He indicates that this briefer scale 
yields results that would include 62 percent of the jobs in the same labor grade 
and an additional 37.2 percent displaced by only one labor grade. 

Lawshe and Maleski (1946) investigated the primary factors operating in a salary 
rating plan. Skill demands accounted for 95.6 percent of the variance in the total 
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point ratings. Supervisory demands accounted for 3.7 percent and job characteristics 
accounted for 0.7 percent. 

An abbreviated scale was proposed and included “experience/' “complexity of 
duties/' and “character of supervision.” About 96 percent of the variance may be 
attributed to these three items; the other eight items in the longer scale contributed 
the remaining 4 percent. 

Lawshe and Alessi (1946) factor analyzed a different point rating system from 
the one just reported and found that three primary factors accounted for 96 percent 
of the variability in total point rating. Skill demands (general), job characteristics, 
and skill demands (specific) are the factors involved. Using an abbreviated scale 
made up of “responsibility,” “manual skill,” and “working conditions” would have 
yielded results that would have displaced only three jobs by as much as seven cents 
per hour. 

Lawshe and Wilson (1946) analyzed the )ob evaluation data based upon still 
another system. Using the factor analysis technique they reached similar findings. 
It was possible to select three of the original five elements in the scale and these 
correlated + 0.99 with the original scale. 

The essence of Lawshe's work in this area would indicate that abbreviated scales 
save time and yield results in job evaluation that closely approximate the original 
but more lengthy techniques. 

Chesler (1948) conducted a study to detemime not only the reliability of a 
specific job evaluation manual but also the degree to which different types of job 
evaluation systems give the same results In an adequately controlled experiment he 
compared the results of a 12-item system with two systems including 5 factors, two 
point rating systems including 15 factors, a point rating system with 13 factors, 
and a ranking and grade system. The 12-item system included: 

1. Work experience 

2. Essential knowledge and training 

3. Dexterity 

4 Character of supervision received 

5. Character of supervision given 

6. Number supervised 

7. Responsibility for funds, secunties, and other valuables 

8. Responsibility for confidential matters 

9. Responsibility for getting along with others 

10. Responsibility for accuracy — effect of errors 

11. Pressure of work 

12. Unusual working conditions 

Chesler found that the job analysts who rated the 35 jobs studied obtained similar 
ratings. The reliability coefficients ranged from + 0.93 to 4- 0.99. Further, inter- 
correlation among these different company job evaluation systems ranged from 
+ 0.89 to + 0.97. The obvious conclusion is that different job evaluation systems, 
when used by trained raters, will lead to similar results. If this is generally true, then 
it would appear that most job evaluation systems will lead to approximately similar 
results and that no one system has a distinct advantage over another. Keeping 
Lawshe's results in mind, one might conclude that the shorter the scale the better. 

Chesler (1948), using an abbreviated scale including only four factors — ^work 
experience, character of supervision received, character of supervision given, and 
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responsibility for confidential matters — substantiates the findings of Lawshe and his 
associates. Abbreviated job evaluation scales are justified from the standpoint of 
technical and scientific accuracy and economy. 

Satter (1949) reports the results of applnng two measurement techniques to the 
problem of building job evaluation scales. He compared the method of ‘'paired 
comparisons’ ' with the development of a sconng key applied to job specifications. 
The two methods yielded results which are very similar. The choice of which one is 
used depends, therefore, upon considerations other than accuracy or validity of 
measurement. 

The sconng key method can be developed m a shorter period of time. The method 
of paired compansons is useful when a comparatively large group of judges is avail- 
able, or where a comparatively small number of new' jobs need to be slotted into an 
already established wage structure. 

It appears that the particular number of factors included m a ]ob evaluation scale 
or the system of scoring does not lead to appreciably different results, provided the 
job evaluator is trained and knows the meaning of objectivity. 

Gomberg (1951) in a critical review of job evaluation from the trade unionist’s 
point of view regards job evaluation as a subordinate tool in collective bargaining. 
His position is that job evaluation measures, to a limited extent, job content and not 
job worth. He considers the establishment of wages the responsibility of collective 
bargaining and does not concede that wages can be established solely via the job 
evaluation technique regardless of the system used. 

Gomberg’s view is presented to shed some light on the realities that exist. Too 
often one studies a technique from only a single point of view. Later, and upon 
application, one is surprised to find that others do not accept the "rigorous by- 
products of science.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO JOB 
ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

Flanagan (1949b) has proposed a technique known as "critical incidents.” His 
view is that this technique integrates the problem of job definition, selection and 
classification, and the development of criteria measures, and further makes it pos- 
sible to conduct research on the critenon problem on a sound and rational basis. 
This procedure establishes the critical requirement through direct observation by 
participants or supervisors. A critical requirement is defined as a requirement which 
is crucial in the sense that it has been responsible for outstandingly effective or 
definitely unsatisfactory performance of an important part of the job. According to 
Flanagan, a critical requiiement differs from the requirements which appear to be 
important but in practice have no important effect on performance. 

Flanagan (1949a) considers job requirements as stated in terms of critical re- 
quirements of the job. These are determined by the collection of reports of behavior 
which were critical and made a difference between success and failure in the 
observed work situation. 

Unions tend to be suspicious of company rating programs. They generally advo- 
cate the seniority principle and prefer collective rather than individual dealing. Griev- 
ance and arbitration cases have grown out of contested rating reports. 
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Habbe (1951) has summarized the procedures used in nine companies. He reports 
in detail how and why the programs were begun, how they were operated, their 
values and limitations. The companies are: 

1. Aldens, Inc. 

2 Atlantic Gelatin Division (General Foods Corporation) 

3. Atlantic Refining Company 

4. Berger Brothers 

5. Inland Manufacturing Division (General Motors Corporation) 

6 Mission Appliance Corporation 

7. Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

8. Standard Oil Company of California 

9. Company A 

Possibly the greatest value of Habbe's report is the importance attached to train- 
ing the evaluator not only for rating but also for reporting back to the employee. 
The communication of results is essential, but it is both a complex and a difficult 
process, as Covner points out (1953). He favors the nondirective interviewing tech- 
niques to prepare the way for understanding the ratings, acceptance of them, and 
constructive action based upon them. Too many companies have given up rating 
systems when their raters were not prepared to know how to handle those employees 
whose self-estimate differed from the estimate by superiors. Habbe's report also 
includes exact copies of the forms used by the various companies. Anyone planning 
to introduce rating forms would do well to see this collection conveniently gathered 
in one report. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 

As mentioned previously, the psychologist's interest in job analysis is the man 
aspect of the job, and two contributions along these lines have been Viteles' job 
psychograph (1932) and the occupational ability pattern devised by the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute of the University of Minnesota. Although 
both have more historical than practical significance since neither is now widely 
used, they do represent interesting departures on the theme of job evaluation. 

Viteles' job psychograph consists of a complete statement of the personnel require- 
ments for a job. Theoretically it involves an analysis and specification of special 
abilities necessary for success. A uniform list of traits is presented and each trait 
is rated on a five-point scale in accordance with its degree of importance for the 
specific job. 

The job psychograph presents certain difficulties. For example, each trait listed 
requires specific definition. A major although surmountable difficulty in using this 
technique is that the person doing the rating must be trained in the understanding 
and knowledge of the specific traits. Furthermore, up to the present time psycholo- 
gists have not been able to develop, to their complete satisfaction, valid measures 
of many of the traits listed. Proficiency, alertness, and initiative are a few examples. 

A job psychograph for a power machine operator is shown in Figure 17.5. 

Another example of a job psychograph is shown in Figure 17.6. A comparison 
of these two psychographs shows some differences of the traits involved. 

There is an important implication for vocational guidance and selection in the 
job psychograph: a person without experience in a specific job can be rated for the 
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1 

2 

3 

4 5 Remarks 

1 Energy 

2. Rate of discharge 


X 

X 


3 Endurance 

4. Control 

5* Coordination A 

X 

X 


X 

6. Coordination B 

7. Initiative 

8. Concentration 


X 

X 

X 

9. Distribution (of attention) 



X 


10. Persistence 

1 1 . Alertness 


X 

X 


12. Associability 

1 3. Visual discrimination 

1 4. Auditory discrimination 

X 

X 


X 

1 5 . Tactual discrimination 

1 6. Kinesthetic discrimination 

X 


X 


17. Space perception 

1 8. Form perception 

1 9 Accuracy 


X 

X 

X 

20 Visual memory 


X 



21 Auditory memory 

22. Kinesthetic memory 

X 

X 



23. Understanding 

24 Understanding (quickness) 
25. Observation 

X 

X 

X 


26 Pianfulness 

27 Intelligence 

X 

X 



28. Intellect 

X 




29 Judgment 

X 




30. Logical analysis 

X 




3 1 . Language ability 

X 




32. Executive ability 

X 





Key: 1. Negligible 3. Significant 

2. Barely significant 4. Of great importance 

5. Of utmost importance 


Figure 17.5. Job psychograph of a power-machine oper- 
ator. (From J. L. Otis and K. R. Smith. Job psychograph 
in a )ob analysis. Occupations, 1934, 12 (10), 47-54.) 

possession of the various traits and the resulting profile matched with the profile 
for a specific job. When there is a resemblance, job and applicant can be brought 
together. 

Paterson, Dvorak, and others connected with the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute of the University of Minnesota, where the occupational ability pat- 
tern was devised, were interested in carrying the job analysis technique one step 
farther. They assumed that abilities on a job can be measured by a representative 
sampling of psychological tests and, further, that the battery (collection) of tests 
was such a sampling. With these assumptions they gave a battery of tests to groups of 
individuals who were successful in specific occupations and obtained scores and 
profiles of the most typical test performances of people on the job. The occupational 
ability pattern thus attempts to avoid trait specifications such as Viteles proposes, 
and it also tries to avoid evaluative and subjective opinions, even though they are 



DEPARTMENT 


Division- Auditing 

Accounting 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

Rate of discharge 



XX 

Coordination A 



X 

Initiative 


X 


Concentration 


X 


Distribution of attention 



X 

Persistence 



X 

Alertness 


X 


Auditory discrimination 

X 



Tactile discrimination 

X 



Space perception 

X 



Form perception 

X 



Accuracy 



XX 

Visual memory 



X 

Auditory memory 

X 



Kinesthetic memory 


X 


Understanding 


X 


Understanding (quickness) 

X 



Observation 



XX 

Planfuiness 


X 


Intelligence 

X 



Judgment 

X 



Logical analysis 

X 



Language ability 

X 



Executive ability 

X 



Key: 1 . Negligible 

3 

Significant 


2 Barely significant 

4. 

Of great importance 


5 Of utmost importance 


Figure 17.6. Job psychograph of 
an auditor (From B J. Dvorak. 
Differential occupational ability pat- 
terns. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, copyright 19B5, re- 
newed 1963 by the University of 
Minnesota, 11.) 


obtained from experts. The tests attempt to sample the abilities and aptitudes of 
the individual on a rather wide range and cover such material as verbal intelligence, 
finger dexterity, spatial relations, and eye-hand coordination. A more complete dis- 
cussion of psychological tests was included in Chapter 4. 

There is an even more obvious relationship between this technique and vocational 
guidance and selection than there was with the job psychograph. A person can be 
given the battery of tests and his profile then compared with the profile typical of 
various occupations. He can then be given the job whose profile has the greatest 

Test Standard Scores 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 

Pressey Senior Verification 
MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
DEXTERITY 

O^Conner Finger 
O'Conner Tweezer 
Minnesota Manual: placing 
MECHANICAL ABILITY 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly; Box A 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 

5 12 21 34 50 66 79 88 95 

Percentiles 

Figure 17.7. Various occupational ability patterns. (From B. J. Dvorak. Differential 
oecupationd ability patterns. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, copyright 
1935, renewed 1963 by the University of Minnesota^ 25.) 




Standard Scores 


Test 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 

Pressey Senior Classification 
Pressey Senior Verification 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Name checking 

DEXTERITY 

O'Conner Finger 
O'Conner Tweezer 

MECHANICAL ABILITY 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly* Box A 
Minnesota Spatial Relations. 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 

Pressey Senior Classification 
Pressey Senior Verification 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Name checking 

DEXTERITY 

O'Conner Finger 
O'Conner Tweezer 
Minnesota Monual. placing 
Minnesota Manual* turning 
MECHANICAL ABILITY 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Box A 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 
Pressey Senior Verification 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Name checking 
DEXTERITY 

O'Conner Finger 
O'Conner Tweezer 

MECHANICAL ABILITY 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly: Boxes A, B# and C 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 

Pressey Senior Classification 
Pressey Senior Verification 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Name checking 
DEXTERITY 

O'Conner Finger 
O'Conner Tweezer 
MECHANICAL ABILITY 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly: Boxes A, B, and C 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 

8 12 16 2127 3442 50 58 6673 79 84 8892 

Percentiles 

Figure 17.8. Various occupational ability patterns (From B. J. Dvorak Differential 
occupational ability patterns. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, copyright 
1935, renewed 1963 by the University of Minnesota 34.) 
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resemblance to his own. Sample occupational ability patterns are presented in 
Figures 17.7 and 17.8. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

As a result of the many job analyses that have been made in many industries, a 
huge body of knowledge known as occupational information has accumulated. 

One of the very valuable contributions of the United States Employment Service 
has been the preparation of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles by the United 
States Employment Service. First published in 1939, it was revised and updated in 
1949 and again in 1965. An indication of how much occupational information has 
been accumulated over that time period can be seen simply by comparing the three 
editions. Note the interesting drop in the number of defined occupations between 
1949 and 1965. 


D.O.T Edition 

Number of Defined Occupations 

Number of Defined Job Titles 

1939 

17,452 

29,744 

1949 

22,028 

40,023 

1965 

21,741 

35,550 


The contents of all definitions in the 1965 edition were verified by over 75,000 
job observations. In its most recent edition, the D.O.T. consists of two volumes. 
Volume I IS entitled ''Definition of Titles" and Volume 11 is "Occupational Classi- 
fication." It has become the standard reference source not only for the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service but also for other governmental agencies and the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

Standardization is necessary in describing jobs and occupations if the maximum 
utilization of the available information is to be achieved. The D.O.T. has been a 
great aid in this direction. For example, the occupational information gathered in 
an industrial program earned out by the U.S. Employment Service has led to 
interesting and somewhat unexpected results, such as the fact that a stone planer is 
able to do the job of a metal planer. The job analysis for these two jobs showed 
that the skills, aptitudes, and experience for both of them were essentially the 
same. The fact that the stone planer worked on different materials in a different 
industry was not as important as might be assumed. In another instance a close 
relationship was found between the job of a plasterer and that of an asbestos pipe 
coverer; the metamorphosis was completed easily by teaching the plasterer how to 
sew. Both the Army and the Navy during World War II found that knowledge of 
occupational information expedited transfers from civilian to military occupations. 

Another very important source of occupational information is issued every two 
years by the United States Department of Labor under the title Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. Its basic purpose is to provide employment information in various 
occupations for use in occupational guidance, that is, to provide the prospective 
job hunter with information about opportunities in different occupations. Also, many 
state employment services have descriptive brochures which provide information 
on occupations within the state civil service system. 
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Dr. Carroll L. Shartle has compiled a valuable source book entitled Occupational 
Information (1952). He has presented the available material m such a manner as to 
show clearly the need for occupational information on the part of industr\’, education, 
and the community. The book also contains pertinent facts on occupation trends 
and the labor supply and demand. 

Occupational information based upon job analyses has resulted in information 
about ^'occupational families,” or groups of related occupations with similar char- 
acteristics. This matenal is useful for business organizations that are considering 
the transfer and upgrading of personnel and for communities seeking new mdustnes. 
"Occupational family” information can also help the individual who is seeking a 
job. 

Another valfie of occupational information is the increased knowledge it gives 
people about jobs. There are very few people who can name more than a few hundred 
occupations, and yet there are thousands of different ones. 

An article by Shartle (1946) serves as an illustration of the lack of knowledge 
that most people have concerning specific jobs. Tlie need for occupational informa- 
tion is well brought out by examining the list of varied positions held by psycholo- 
gists. The average person, and to some extent even the sophisticated college student, 
usually believes that a psychologist either teaches at a college or gives tests. The 
following list indicates some of the positions held by qualified psychologists in various 
agencies, institutions, and organizations. This list makes it obvious that some of the 
positions are not clear; that is, they lack definition and description. A list of positions 
is useful, but it must be supplemented by additional relevant material. 


College teaching 
College counseling 
Educational research 
Public schools — psychologist 
Clinical psychologist 
Child guidance 
Psychologist — institution for 
feeble-minded 

Psychologist — ^hospital for insane 
Psychologist — penal institution 
Court psychologist 
Personnel examiner 


Rehabilitation training oflBcer 
Personnel psychologist 
Consulting psychologist 
Public opinion survey 
psychologist 
Psychometrician 
Employment inteiviewer 
Employment counselor 
Occupational analyst 
Vocational adviser 
Vocational counselor 
Research psychologist 


CLUSTERING OR GROUPING OCCUPATIONS 

Earlier we mentioned that factor analysis was being used to try to identify under- 
lying dimensions of various jobs or job types. Another use of factor analysis as applied 
to job analysis is for grouping jobs into meaningful subcategories or clusters. In many 
cases it is important to know the similarity between different jobs and different job 
"classes” in order to develop a truly functional job classification system. 

Orr (1960) took 4000 jobs, selected from the D.O.T., for which ratings on 
eight different aptitudes had been previously obtained by Trattner, Fine, and Kubis 
(1955). The aptitudes and their definitions are given in Table 17.2. 
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Table 17,2 The Aptitudes and Their Definitions 

Aptitude 

Intelligence: General learning ability the ability to “catch on*' or understand instructions and 
underlying principles; ability to reason and make judgments 

Verbal' Ability to understand meanings of words and ideas associated with them, and to use 
them effectively, to comprehend language and understand relationships between words and to 
understand meanings of whole sentences and paragraphs 

Numerical: Ability to perform arithmetic operations quickly and accurately. 

Spatial: Ability to comprehend forms in space and understand relationships of plane and solid 
objects, may be used in such tasks as bluepnnt reading and in solving geometry problems; 
frequently descnbed as the ability to “visualize'' objects of two or three dimensions. 

Form Perception- Ability to perceive pertinent detail in objects or in pictorial or giaphic matenal; 
to make visual comparisons and discriminations and see slight differences in shapes and 
lengths. 

Clerical Perception: Ability to perceive pertinent detail in verbal or tabular material; to observe 
differences in copy, to proofread words and numbers, and to avoid perceptual errors in 
arithmetic computation. 

Motor Coordination. Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or fingers rapidly and accurately in 
making precise movements with speed; ability to make a movement response accurately and 
quickly. 

Finger Dexterity: Ability to move the fingers, and manipulate small objects with the fingers, 
rapidly or accurately. 

Manual Dextenty: Ability to move the hands easily and skillfully; ability to work with the 
hands in plaang and turning motions. 


Source: D. B Orr. A new method for clustering jobs. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1960, 44, 
44-59. 

Submitting these data to factor analysis revealed six different clusters or groupings 
of jobs: 

Cluster L This cluster was charactenzed by high-level technical, supervisory, and mechanical 
jobs. The aptitudes required are Intelligence, Verbal, Numerical, Spatial, and Form Per- 
ception. Clerical was rated low. 

Cluster IL This cluster was composed of extremely low-level jobs, primarily unskilled. 

Cluster III, This cluster was composed largely of fairly high-level skilled jobs, mostly me- 
chanical and artisan types. The emphasis was on Spatial Form Perception, Manual Dexterity, 
and Finger Dexterity, 

Cluster TV. The jobs in this cluster were of a very high level with respect to their requirements 
of Intelligence and Verbal. Supervisory jobs were contained in this cluster, and there was 
some emphasis on clencal abilities. 

Cluster V. The emphasis here was on clencal jobs and supervisory jobs at a lower level than 
those in Cluster I. The aptitudes required in the greatest amounts were Intelligence, Verbal, 
Numerical, and Clerical 

Cluster VI. This cluster featured mechanical-manual jobs of a medium grade of skill. Intel- 
ligence, Finger Dexterity, and Form Perception were required, but no aptitude was needed 
in more than an average amount 

Gonyea and Lunneborg (1963) also report a clustering of 22 occupations using 
similar methodology. Table 17.3 shows the results of their analysis. They found 
their 22 occupations fell into filve groups: 

Group A: Included Buyer, Office Manager, Personnel Manager, Interior Decorator, Ac- 
countant, Insurance Salesman, and Secretary. This was called a “Business” group. 
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Group B: Aviator, Automobile Mechanic, Surveyor, Radio Operator, Policeman, and Engineer. 
This was called a “Masculine” group. 

Group C: Artist, Wnter, Intenor Decorator. This was called an “Esthetic” group. 
Group D: Policeman (again). Social Worker, Lawyer, Physician, Personal Counselor, and 
Teacher. This was called a “Service” group 

Group E: Medical Laboratory Technician, Chemist, Physician, Engineer, Automobile 
Mechanic, Radio Operator. Tins was considered a “Scientific” group. 

Table 17.3 Results of Factor Analysis of Perceived Similarity of 22 Occupations 


Cluster 


Occupation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Accountant 

0.59 

0.00 

-0.05 

-0.11 

0.14 

Artist 

-0.08 

0 08 

0.76 

0.07 

0.04 

Automobile Mechanic 

0.12 

0.56 

-0.05 

-0.10 

0.32 

Aviator 

-0.16 

0 78 

0.06 

0.04 

0.14 

Buyer 

0.65 

0 07 

0.08 

-0 09 

-0.16 

Chemist 

-0 07 

0.12 

0.04 

0.08 

0,66 

Engineer 

-0.01 

0.45 

0.03 

0.01 

0.38 

Insurance Salesman 

0.54 

012 

-0.01 

0.14 

-0.16 

Intenor Decorator 

0.39 

0 03 

0.57 

-0.12 

-0.01 

Lawyer 

0.11 

0.05 

-0 03 

0.53 

0.04 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

0.08 

0.08 

-0.06 

0 03 

0.74 

Office Manager 

0.64 

0.00 

-0.12 

0.05 

0.06 

Personal Counselor 

0.28 

-0 09 

0.06 

0.49 

0.02 

Personnel Manager 

0.53 

-0.03 

-0 07 

0.23 

0.03 

Physician 

-0.09 

-0.04 

-0 06 

0 50 

0.57 

Policeman 

-0.05 

0.53 

-0 17 

0 59 

-0.10 

Radio Operator 

0.07 

0 61 

0.04 

-0 09 

0.25 

Secretary 

0.51 

-0 07 

0.12 

-0.01 

0.06 

Social Worker 

0.16 

0 01 

Oil 

0.58 

-0.03 

Surveyor 

0.06 

0.53 

0 09 

0.07 

0.09 

Teacher 

0.07 

-0.08 

0.20 

0.47 

0.16 

Writer 

0.10 

-0.06 

0 64 

0.13 

-0.06 


Source: G. G. Gonyea and C. E. Lunneborg. A factor analytic study of perceived occupational simi- 
larity. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1963, 47(3), 166-172. 


The clustering of occupations using procedures such as factor analysis appears 
to be a very rich way of developing job families which can then be used as a basis 
for other kinds of research. We need to know a great deal more about jobs than 
we do at present. Unless we can define jobs and tasks adequately so that we can 
develop a formal language to describe their similanties and their differences, the 
entire field of industrial psychology is going to be at a disadvantage. 
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ACCIDENTS, SAFETY, 
AND FATIGUE 


Accidents not only are costly to our industrial economj^ but they also result in anguish, 
pain, or even death to the unfortunate individuals involved. Sometimes aceidents 
are attributed to physieal causes m the environment, and sometimes they are con- 
sidered to be caused by any of a number of items related to the human factor. 
The tendency has been to minimize the role of “luck” in accidents and to look 
for a specific cause. The chart in Figure 18.1, which was prepared by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, lists the major causes of industrial accidents. How- 
ever, this chart deals merely with the physical aspect of accidents and does not take 
into consideration the psychological factors at w^ork in the individual at the time 
of the accident. Tlie human factor as a contributing cause of accidents is empha- 
sized in Figure 18.2 which shows the primary causes of accidents among the 
employees of the Cleveland Railway Company; this study was done in cooperation 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (Accident-Prone Employee, 1945). 

This particular study, similar to many of those which preceded it, brings out 
some of the personal factors involved in accidents. 

Analysis of the accident records led to the discovery that a relatively small group of 
motormen were involved in a large percentage of all accidents reported, although operat- 
ing under practically identical conditions as the other larger groups of trainmen whose 
accident records were, in most cases, excellent. This finding apparently confirmed state- 
ments of psychologists and psychiatrists that accidents do not distribute themselves by 
chance but that they happen frequently to some men and infrequently to others as a logical 
result of a combination of circumstances. Those individuals who because of certain mental, 
psychological or physical defects fail to control a situation leading to an accident when it 
arises, usually become involved, while those possessing the necessary physical and mental 
requirements show little susceptibility to accident. 

These findings led to the belief that the incidence of accidents was an individual 
problem and that accidents could be reduced by studying the individuals who had 
them and removing the causes. 

The treatment of people who were likely to have accidents was divided into three 
main categories: medical assistance, personality readjustment, and operating defects. 
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Figure 18.1. Causes of accidents. (Courtesy Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.) 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 

Physical diflSculties were found to be of primary importance in 12 percent of the 
cases. Defective vision, high blood pressure, and chronic appendicibs are examples 
of the type of disability which, when corrected, result in reduced accident rates. 

PERSONALITY READJUSTMENT 

Faulty attitude, irresponsibility, and other personality problems were involved 
in 22 percent of the cases. Although the railway company handled the “therapy” 
in a rather crude manner, successful changes in the individual employee were 
reported. The company had the superintendent talk to the employee and give him 
“a clear understanding of his personality difficulties and . . . point out to him 
frankly why they interfered with satisfactory performance on the platform and what 
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Percent 



Percent 

Figure 18.2. Pnmaiy causes of accidents. (Cour- 
tesy Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.) 


the probable outcome of them would be unless a change in general outlook and 
behavior on the job were shown.” Most of these men were placed on probation. 


OPERATING DEFECTS 

The remaining 66 percent of the cases were due to poor job performance, i.e., 
failure to recognize potential hazards, faulty judgment of speed and distance, and 
lack of attention. These shortcomings were overcome by retraining the men. 

The results of this study were gratifying to the railway company. Thirty-three 
(or 75 percent) of the men disappeared from the ''accident-prone” group because 
fheir rate fell below the one accident per 1000 car-miles operated. The accident rate 
for the entire group dropped from 1.31 accidents per 1000 car-miles to 0.75, a de- 
crease of 43 percent. 
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ACCIDENT PRONENESS PRINCIPLE 

With slight modification the statement “Accidents do not distribute themselves 
by chance but . . . happen frequently to some men and infrequently to others as a 
logical result of a combination of circumstances” has become a generalization. This 
statement embodies the principle of accident proneness. 

Accident proneness is a hypothesis about human behavior, whicli says that accident 
behavior is not a random phenomenon. Rather, it is a consistent charactenstic which 
can be^ predicted. The accident proneness concept does not hold that accidents 
are caused strictly by chance. One can represent this concept with the simple equation 

Ay = + Uj 

where Ay = total number of accidents 

a^ = accidents caused by chance factors 

ap = accidents attributable to personal characteristics 

Those who believe in accident proneness believe that dp is an important source 
of accidents. 

Mintz and Blum, who have critically evaluated the literature in the field, have 
come to the conclusion that accident proneness is overrated (1948). A correct 
interpretation demands that the second half of the statement be worded as fol- 
lows: Accidents happen frequently to some men, that is, some men have more 
accidents than would be expected by chance, and infrequently to others, that is, 
other men have fewer accidents than would be expected by chance. 

In accordance with chance expectancy, some men will have no accidents, some 
will have one accident, some two accidents, and some three or more accidents. In 
other words, chance will result in a distribution of accidents, and it is wrong to 
assume that in accordance with chance expectancy all men should have equal num- 
bers of accidents. 

To establish or support the principle of accident proneness, three methods can be 
used. ,In one method, the distribution of the total number of accidents in a 
population is compared with the distribution that would be expected if only chance 
factors operated. A comparison of these two distributions makes it possible to deter- 
mine whether accidents happened more frequently to some men than would be ex- 
pected by chance. The second method is to study the individuals and the number of 
accidents they have in two successive periods. A tendency for these people to have 
similar numbers of accidents can be regarded as evidence in favor of accident prone- 
ness. The third method is to compute the correlation coefficient of the accident 
records of a group for two periods, 

'^•^intz and Blum (1949) found a considerable amount of careless reporting, 
illogical reasoning, and unfamiliarity with the statistical theory underlying accident 
proneness. Their analysis shows that 60 to 80 percent of the accidents reported 
appear to be attributable to unpredictable factors and the remaining 20 to 40 
percent to the component of accident liability which includes both personal char- 
acteristics and environmental conditions contributing to accident records. Thus 
accident proneness does not seem to be the major factor in understanding or attack- 
ing the problem of accidents J 

The most frequently offie;red evidence for the existence of accident proneness is 
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the fact that a small percentage of the population has a large percentage of the total 
number of accidents. Such statements, by themselves, do not substantiate accident 
proneness. The obvious error in them is made clear by the following hypothetical 
situation. Two hundred employees have 100 accidents If every employee who has 
an accident has only one, there will be the opportunity for only 100 employees 
to have an accident record, and yet this leads to the conclusion that 50 percent of 
the employees have 100 percent of the accidents. This situation is extremely unreal, 
for there is no reason to believe that each employee should have one accident. 
According to chance,^ approximately 121 in a population of 200 should have no 
accidents, 61 people should have one accident, 15 people should have two, and 3 
people should have three accidents. On this basis, the expectancy is that 9 percent 
of the population will have 39 percent of the accidents and that 39.5 percent of the 
population will have 100 percent of the accidents. This distribution is due solely to 
chance expectancy; there is no evidence of accident proneness. 

If a deck of cards is dealt to four people it sometimes happens that one of them 
will get six, seven, or more hearts instead of three or four. Such a distribution is 
normally attributed to chance. 

Statements to the effect that 10 percent of a population have 30 percent of the 
accidents or that 25 percent have 75 percent of them must be regarded as incon- 
clusive unless the total population and the total number of accidents are known. 
Only when we have these figures can we establish the extent to which the distri- 
bution of accidents is due to chance expectancy and the extent to which other 
factors such as accident proneness enter. 

* These data have been computed by A. Mintz by means of the Poisson distribution or ‘'law 
of small numbers.'" 
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An early study which is often referred to and which finds evidence for accident 
proneness v/as conducted by Greenwood and Woods (1919). The data in tins studv 
are rather complete, which is more than can be said about man\' of the more recent 
studies. These authors develop the statistical formula based upon a theory of accident 
pi oneness and this must be recognized as a contribution. Table 18.1 presents some 
of the data fiom this study. 

If the principle of accident proneness is to be upheld, more people should have 
no accidents than would be predicted by chance. In three of the five groups this 
holds true, but in the other two it does not. In the three groups where it does hold 
true, the percentages are 6, 3, and 10 percent These percentages are to be attributed 
to accident proneness in certain people, but thev must also be attnbiited to other 
causative factors such as length of employment, job hazard, training, etc. In any 
event, accident proneness as a cause for accidents is apparently not so formidable as 
some authorities have made it. Although Greenwood and Woods do establish the 


Table 18.1 Accident Distribution 


Group 

Total 

Population 

Total Number 
of 

Accidents 

Percent of People 
Having 

No Accident 

Percent of People Having 
No Accident on 
Chance Expectancy 

1 

750 

432 

53 

56 

2 

580 

278 

61 

62 

3 

648 

303 

68 

62 

4 

584 

253 

73 

70 

5 

414 

200 

71 

61 


Source* M. Greenwood and H M. Woods The incidence of industrial accidents upon individuals 
with special reference to multiple accidents Industrial hatigue Research Board No. 4, 1919. 


principle of accident proneness, thev do not indicate the degree to which it is respon- 
sible for accidents; many others who have done research in this field imply that 
the extent of accident proneness has been exaggerated. 

Anothei erroneous use of accident proneness is seen in the arbitrary classification 
of people who have more than the average number of accidents as accident prone. 
Such a method was used in the Cleveland Railway study, and at least one textbook 
defines accident proneness as being present in people who have two or three times 
as many accidents as the average person has. In Table 18.1 the average number of 
accidents per person is approximately 0.5; hence in an arbitrary classification a person 
having one or two accidents would be accident prone. This is not necessarily tme. 
The hypothetical situation previously mentioned shows clearly that some people 
may have two or three accidents solely on the basis of chance expectancy. This 
critical attitude toward the concept of accident proneness is in pait supported by 
Cobb (1940) and Johnson (1946). More work along these lines should be en- 
couraged. 

Arbous and Kerrich have also made an exhaustive search of the literature on the 
topic of accident statistics and accident proneness (1951). Like Mintz and Blum, 
they believe that the knowledge of this concept has hardly proceeded further than 
the early studies of Greenwood and in some respects the topic has actually suffered 
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a reverse because of the misunderstanding. Their article is an exceedingly well- 
written and readily understandable one and should be a standard reference for the 
more serious student in this area. They raise such important points as the correlation 
between minor accidents for two successive periods, the correlation between major 
accidents for two successive periods, the correlation between minor and major acci- 
dents, and the correlation between different types of accidents. They conclude with 
the comment: 'Accident-proneness Percy' is a figment of the imagination resulting 
from wishful thinking." This points to a view of accident prevention since it means 
that an individual's liability or proneness to accidents (when such a thing exists) 
in one set of circumstances will give little indication of proneness in another. The 
cogent remark that might best summarize the point of view of Arbous and Kerrich 
is as follows: “This does not mean that accident proneness does not exist, but that 
so far we have not succeeded in defining it, assessing its dimensions and constituent 
elements, nor evolved a technique for putting it to practical use." 


TOWARD A THEORY OF ACCIDENTS 

Drake (1937) has proposed an interesting theory to explain the influence of acci- 
dent proneness. According to him, “Where the perception level is equal to, or higher 
than the motor level, the employee is relatively a safe worker. But where the per- 
ception level is lower than the motor level, the employee is accident prone and his 
accident proneness becomes greater as this difference increases." 

Drake demonstrated the feasibility of this theory in a study made on a group of 
factory workers. He gave them three motor or manipulative tests and two tests of 
visual inspection and sorting. The raw scores were converted into percentiles and 
the difference in motor level as compared with perception level was obtained. The 
study showed that employees who were faster on the motor tests than on the per- 
ception tests had more accidents and, conversely, those who were faster on the per- 
ception tests than on the motor tests had fewer accidents. Drake reports that 
selecting new employees for comparable tasks on the basis of performance on these 
tests reduced accidents 70 percent. He believes that this theory is applicable to all 
types of accidents including automobile accidents. Although the present authors 
do not know of any check on these claims, they regard them as interesting. How- 
ever, an obvious limitation oi this theory is the lack of consideration given to the 
individual's personality and to contnbuting emotional factors. f 

A slightly different approach to the problem of accidents has been proposed by 
^rr (1950). Provided one does not take seriously the concept of accident prone- 
ness as applied to factory departments, the work of Kerr is worthy of consideration. 
He fou nd that accidents occur with greatest frequency in those factory departments 
with low intracompany transfer mobility, low promotion probability, .and high 
noise level. Accident severity was found in departments with such characteristics as 
"predominance of males rather than females, low promotion probability, low sug- 
gestion record, nonyouthfulness of employees, and high average tenure of workers. 

The tendency for departments lowest in promotion probability to be high in both 
severity and frequency of accidents may be related to indifference to the work en- 
vironment and may contribute to accidents, according to Kerr. The correlation be- 
tween accident frequency and severity was + 0.64. This fact points to the need to 
know which record is considered the criterion. Many studies merely accept the cri- 
terion that is most readily available and then go on to prove or disprove a point — 
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which may be impossible to prove or disprove. An exaggeration of this is offered by 
the cartoon presented in Figure 18.3. 

ROLE OF MACHINES IN ACCIDENTS 

Earlier we stated that the equation 

Aji — - Ug "f" Op 

was one way of viewing the accident proneness concept. Actually, such an equation 
is far too simple; for example, it ignores the role of the machine or environment in 
accidents. Some cars are more dangerous than others — some machines are more 
risky to operate. Accidents can be caused by these factors, which we might call 
system factors. Thus 

Aj. = ag + ap + Ug 

Also, there may well be an interaction of people types with system types, such 
that some people are suited for some systems while others are suited for other sys- 
tems, Thus, a very short man in a low car may tend to have more accidents than if 
he were in a high car, while a tall man might have the reverse tendency (we do 
not really know, of course) . We could represent this in the accident equation as 

Ay = de + -h + ^px8 

Undoubtedly other factors can be put into the equation as well. 

Actually, the role of systems m accidents has probably not been given enough 
attention. Admittedly we have seen some noticeable advances in car safety features 
in recent years with padded dashes, seat belts, etc., but even so it is apparent that 
the public is not overly concerned with safety items when buying. No one seems to 
want an ugly, safe car. Thus designers do not feel compelled to sacrifice glamour 
features to bnng about safety — ^sales might suffer as a consequence! Such safety 
standards as are finally going into effect are the result of governmental directives, 
not of the consumer's rush to the **safer” car. These governmental directives may 
be more political than factual. If they are, we ask the question, 'Who benefits and 
who suffers?" 

ACCIDENT DATA 

Possibly one of the greatest sources of limitation in studying accidents is the 
accuracy, or rather the lack of it, in the reporting of accidents. Anyone who has done 
any work at all in industry knows that many variables enter into the decision to 
record an accident. Fear of punishment or the likelihood of gaining an insurance 
claim very often distort accident records in either or both directions. Researchers 
should seriously study the manner of ascertaining an accident and its recording 
before accepting the data on face value and using statistics to explain what may not 
exist in the first place. This simply means that some accidents are not recorded and 
others are. Somehow this should be known to the'^leseafcher before he embarks on 
a ffieory to explain the phenomenon. 

Accident proneness as a means of understanding the occurrence of accidents is 
useful provided that we recognize clearly that human factors and the physical 
environment may contribute to accidents in the absence of accident proneness. 
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ACCIDENT REDUCTION 

Raising a question as to the importance of accident proneness does not mean that 
we should take the fatalistic attitude that little can be done to reduce the number 
of accidents caused by the human factor. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The fact that accident distribution is in part determined by chance means that 
many unrelated factors are operating, not that accidents do not have causes; it means 
that there are multiple causes and all of them must be considered. The principle 
of accident proneness merely gets at one of the causes, that is, the human factor in 
individuals who are accident prone. The human factor must also be considered in 
accidents to individuals who are not necessarily accident prone. The environment, 
the physical factors of machine design and wear, and innumerable other factors 
must also be included. Recognizing that there are many elements which contribute 
to an accident and considering differences in accident proneness as a minor rather 
than a major element will make it possible to accomplish more in reducing accidents. 
Even a person who is accident prone can cut his accident record by attacking the 
other factors which contribute to his accidents. Many people who are not accident 
prone may have one or more accidents. These people too can reduce their accidents 
by altering the physical conditions conducive to them. For example, accidents are 
reduced by installing safety islands on heavily traveled roads and providing safety 
guards on moving machinery. 

There are two approaches to accident reduction as related to the human factor. 
The first is usually referred to as the actuarial method and the second involves educa- 
tional campaigns. 



Figure 18.4, Driver training apparatus, 
(Courtesy American Automobile Association.) 
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THE ACTUARIAL METHOD 

A good example of the actuarial method is the tremendous amount of data on 
automobile accidents which have been compiled b\ various individuals and agencies. 
For some excellent summaries of this material the reader is referred to both De Silva 
(1939) and Nader (1965). In bnef, the actuarial method involves studying accident 
statistics to determine, based upon actual data, those things which seem to be 
related to accident frequency. For example, McFarland and Moseley's (1954) data 
presented in Table 18.2 clearly indicate that accident repeaters committed many 
more violations than did accident-free drivers. The number of violations of accident 
repeaters is much greater than proportional expectations. McFarland is inclined 


Table 18.2 Motor Vehicle Violations Recorded for Driver Sample 


Number of Drivers 
Accident Accident 

Free Repeater 

N = 59 N = 88 

Minor Offense 



Leaving vehicle running and unattended 

1 

1 

Driving within 8 feet of streetcar stopped for passengers 

7 

20 

Not reasonably right for vehicle coming in opposite direction 

4 

15 

Not keeping right half of road when view obstructed 

2 

5 

Crossing throughway without stopping 

7 

16 

Failure to obey traffic signal 

1 

11 

Speeding 

24 

50 

Left of streetcar 

0 

2 

Violation of traffic rules 

6 

8 

Mechanical defect 

0 

1 

Without propel lights 

1 

5 

Without proper brakes 

0 

2 

Without proper muffler 

0 

1 

No vehicle inspection sticker 

4 

19 

Improper operation 

5 

7 

Negligent collision 

3 

5 

Serious Offense 



Operating under influence of liquor 

8 

13 

Operating so as to endanger lives and safety 

8 

15 

Going away after injury to property 

1 

7 

Going away after injury to persons 

0 

1 

Operating after license suspension 

0 

7 

Operating without proper registration 

0 

10 

Operating without being properly licensed 

4 

9 

Executive Order #35 (wartime speed) 

3 

2 

Violation of compulsory insurance law 

0 

6 

Operating without authority 

0 

4 


Source* R. A. McFarland and A. L. Moseley. Human factors in highway transport 
safety. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass , 1954. 
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to believe that a man drives as he lives. Speed in private driving and violations 
which reflect attitude toward authonty seem to be characteristic of repeaters. 

However, Forbes (1939) has presented rather convincing data which show that 
accident ^^repeaters” account for only a small portion of the total traffic accident 
problem. His sample consisted of 29,351 drivers, and he found that less than 4 
percent of the accidents in a three-year period involved repeaters from the prior 
three-year period! Thus, accident involvement, contrary to McFarland, does not 
appear to be a highly stable characteristic of individual drivers. 

For years the Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford, Connecticut, have been 


rn 



Figure 18.5. (From “The Passing Scene.'" The Travelers 
1954 book of street and highway accident data. Travelers 
Insurance Companies, Hartford.) 

publishing booklets on auto accidents which should be distributed to every driver 
and pedestrian. The figures given in these booklets are important; some of them 
are summarized below: 

1. Speeding is the greatest single cause of deaths and injuries. It accounts for 
46 percent of the deaths and 43 percent of the injuries. 

2. Approximately one-quarter of the injuries and one-third of the deaths to 
pedestrians are caused by crossing between intersections. 

3. About 85 percent of the accidents occur in clear weather* 
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4 The figures covering accident experience of male and female drivers would 
seem to settle once and for all the question as to whether women are better or worse 
drivers than men. The weight of evidence is all in favor of the women! 

Actually, no country-wide figures are available to tell us how many more male 
drivers there are than female drivers, how much more mileage the average male 
covers m a year than does the average female, or the relative traffic hazards which 
each sex faces. 

Studies have indicated that on a typical day men account for about eight times 
as many *'car miles'* as women, that men drive faster on the average (partly from 
necessity, as in the case of men using their cars for business purposes), that men 
often are forced by the nature of their business to drive when weather and road 
conditions are at their worst, and that men do more of their driving in congested, 
hazardous areas. 

Until more data become available, it will be impossible to compare the safe 
driving abilities of men and women. 

Females in the under-26-years groups are safer drivers, that is, have fewer accidents, 
than males of this age group. Again, it may be that they do not drive on dates and 
may drive less miles. 

5. Most cars involved in crashes are apparently in good condition. 

6. The hours between 4 and 6 p.m. are the most hazardous. People hurrying 
home from work as darkness falls may explain this. 

7. Saturday is the worst day for auto accidents. Saturday and Sunday combined 
account for 39 percent of the deaths. 

Recently California (1964) has undertaken an exceedingly comprehensive study 
of automobile accidents in that state. They found that only about 60 percent of 
the driving population is “conviction-free” over any three-year period, and that about 
85 percent is “accident-free” over the same time span. California uses the “point” 
system in which drivers accumulate points for different violations. Over a 36-month 
period less than half of the male driving population failed to accumulate at least 
one point. Women were more successful; 70 percent of the female drivers escaped 
points. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 

Accidents can be reduced not only by actuarial studies of the accident-prone em- 
ployee but also by safety education conducted by management and employee groups. 
Foremen's meetings can be effective in reducing accidents, as Figure 18.6 indicates. 
Accident prevention in industry is the responsibility of both labor and manage- 
ment. The United States Department of Labor (1947) has issued a “Guide to 
Industrial Accident Prevention Through a Joint Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee” which suggests an eight-point program for a safety committee: 

1. Make immediate and detailed investigation of accident reports 

2. Develop accident data to indicate accident sources and injury rates. 

3. Develop or revise safe practices and rules to comply with plant needs. 

4. Inspect the plant to detect hazardous physical conditions or unsafe work methods. 

5. Recommend changes or additions to protective equipment and devices to eliminate hazards 

6. Promote safety and first aid training for committee members and workers. 

7. Participate in advertising safety and in selling the safety program to workers. 

8. Conduct regular scheduled meetings. 
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Figure 18.6. Foremen's meetings reduce accidents 
(Courtesy Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ) 


Valuable work is being performed by the Committee of Highway Safety Research 
of the National Academy of Sciences (1952). This committee serves as a center for 
the collection of information related to accidents and is also busily engaged m out- 
lining desirable research programs. The following summary statements may be 
made from the committee's data. 

1 Seventy-five to 90 percent of automobile accidents are due wholly or m part to human 
errors or lapses. 

2. The accident records kept have value as a general index but are of questionable value as a 
criterion for research on accident causes. 

3. Many drivers having multiple accidents m one period are accident free in a later period 

4. Factors leading to accidents are largely correctable or may be compensated for by greater 
caution. 

5. Drivers between 18 and 25 years of age have far more than their proportionate share of 
accidents. 

6. The effect of intensive safety education and enforcement '‘campaigns” has been shown to 
be immediate but temporar)' 

7. Psychophysical driver tests arc probably of more value as educational than as selection 
devices. 

8. Climes for accident repeaters have been shown to have value Whether this is due to in- 
creased knowledge, attitude change, or motivation is not known. 


PREDICTING ACCIDENTS 

Harris (1950) studied two groups of workers who were equated except for number 
of accidents. Using items from the Bemreuter, a personality inventory, and such 
projective techniques as the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration and the multiple-choice 
Rorschach, he found no personality differences in the two groups. This study tends to 
be typical of researches investigating personality characteristics and accident data. 
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Maybe an entirely different approach is needed. Possibly the identification of 
such driver types as the “overcautious,” the “you-can't-do-this-to-me,” and the “show- 
off,” if detected, might lead to a reduction of the homble toll of accidents. 

Uhlaner, Goldstein, and Van Steenberg (1952) in a study of safe motor vehicle 
operation found 21 driving habits rated to be important. Table 18.3 may be a check 
list differentiating safe and accident-record drivers. 

Too many people have constantly made the assumption that driving skill is re- 
lated to safe driving. Actually, this may not be true at all. Such a problem is worthy 
of serious investigation. Many of the tests included in batteries have constantly 
been found to have zero correlation with safe dnving. Among the useless tests should 
be included those for color vision, simple reaction time, and visual acuity above a 
certain level. Simple reaction time rarely is a factor in the prevention of an accident; 
compound reaction time is a more appropriate concept. Possibly the main value of a 
knowledge of reaction time is the educational one of knowing that a driver cannot 
stop on the proverbial dime. 

Table 18.3 Twenty-One Behavior Statements Rated ''Very Important** and “I 
Know I Can Rate on This** by 49 Percent or More of Drivers and 
Supervisors 


Percent Checking 

^^Very “I Know I Can 

Importanf Rate on This"' 

Behavior Statement A® A® SP 


Breaks the speed limit 

59 

66 

52 

60 

Drives too fast for road conditions 

68 

89 

51 

69 

Doesn't stay on his side of the road 

73 

91 

54 

49 

Ignores stoplights or signs 

77 

89 

61 

63 

Doesn't give the right of >vay to other drivers 

65 

60 

58 

60 

Passes on curves and hills 

76 

83 

49 

51 

Doesn't signal for stops or turns in advance 

57 

71 

60 

63 

Doesn't check brakes before dnving 

Doesn't slow down at intersections when he has 

71 

77 

51 

51 

the right of way 

52 

63 

57 

60 

Follows other vehicles too closely 

Pulls away from the curb without looking back 

59 

77 

60 

69 

for oncoming traffic 

66 

80 

51 

51 

Takes chances when driving 

50 

71 

51 

54 

Gets into accidents with other vehicles 

64 

63 

50 

74 

^"Horses around” when he's driving 

62 

80 

50 

54 

Shows off when driving 

61 

74 

49 

60 

Doesn't cut wheels to curb when parking on a hfll 

66 

80 

49 

49 

Backs up without looking behind 

72 

80 

53 

57 

Drives with dirty windshield 

55 

57 

58 

71 

Swings too wide on turns 

55 

60 

50 

54 

Drives faster than the other traffic 

54 

49 

51 

51 

Fails to turn in his vehicle for repairs promptly 

60 

60 

50 

77 


® Associates ^ Supervisors 

Source: J. E. Uhlaner, L. G. Goldstein, and N. J. Van Steenberg. Road-user characteristics: Devel- 
opment of criteria of safe motor-vehicle operation. Highway Research Board Bulletin 60, National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1952, 12 (Table 8). 
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Attitude as related to safe driving and driving judgment appears to be more 
promising as an instrument to predict safe driving than most of the psychophysical 
measurements. In a study performed for the United States Army by Lauer (1952), a 
battery of tests for driver selection was found to be predictive of efficiency and 
included the following; 

1 Attention to detail — as measured by detemiining the number of O's with broken lines 

2. Driver self-description blank describing the driver's background and personality-attitude 

3. Driving “know-how” consisting of 48 items involving knowledge of driving beyond the 
wheel 

4 Emergency judgment and a pictorial presentation of traffic situations with the subject in- 
dicating his solution 

5. Two-hand coordination and motor coordination tests 

6. Word-matching A visual perception test in which a word at the left is matched by one 
of five choices at the right. The task requires vision to read the word correctly as the size 
is successively reduced past the threshold of readability 

This approach of Lauer et al. is delightfully refreshing and may lead to more 
positive results than those in the past. The Uhlaner, Goldstein, Van Steenberg driv- 
ing habits test may, however, be the most direct approach. This would require 
training and testing of knowledge of driving. It might effectively instill desirable 
safety habits necessary for safe driving. This approach may prove to be more im- 
portant than an attempt to isolate the psychophysical skills involved. 

Flanagan (1953) suggests the study of near-accidents as a means of reducing acci- 
dents. A study conducted for the Air Force found that the main causes were, 
personnel acts, 61 percent, mechanical malfunction, 34 percent, design and pro- 
cedure, 32 percent. (Some accidents had more than one cause factor.) The clear-cut 
implication is that human behavior is the greatest single cause of ncar-accidents, 
and while it is true that in this instance human behavior also prevented the accident, 
nevertheless every accident, at the moment prior to the occurrence, was the near- 
accident. The study of a near-accident can lead to the prevention of accidents if the 
causes of near-accidents can be more clearly determined. Such a view would apply to 
the industrial scene as well as to the automobile accident. 

Goldstein (1962) has reviewed the research literature relating to human variables 
in highway accidents. He classes the predictor variable into twelve different cate- 
gories: 

1. Dnving behavior vanables (pnor accidents, violations, etc.) 

2. Visual ability measures 

3. Reaction time measures 

4. Psychomotor measures (apparatus) 

5. Psychomotor measures (paper and pencil) 

6. Sensory-perceptual measures 

7. Cognitive measures 

8. Personal, emotional, and attitude measures 

9. Background and sociological measures 

10. Fatigue 

11. Age 

12. Alcohol 

After examining the studies in each category to see how well they were able to 
predict accidents, Goldstein comes to the following conclusions: 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Accident records do not measure a very stable human performance charactenstic; accident 
status in one penod is only slightly related*^ accident status in another 
Accident records seem to be only slightly predictable from measures of other, stable, human 
charactenstics such as visual acuity, reaction time, and sensory, ps>chomotor, cognitive, 
and attitudmal measures 

Accident repeaters apparently do not account for much of the total of traffic accidents 
on record. 

Two age groups contribute disproportionately to the accident total (1) those below 25 
and (2) those above 65. 

Alcohol has a bad effect on dnving performance at much lower blood level concentrations 
than IS generally recognized, namely, 0.05 percent or even lower 

Alcohol IS a contnbutmg factor in 25 to 50 percent of fatal traffic accidents, on the part 
of dnvers and/or pedestnans 

Dnvers with extremely poor attitudes of aggressiveness, social irresponsibility, and/or who 
are highly unstable, apparently have more accidents than those who are responsible, stable, 
and less aggressive than average. 

Students who elect dnver education courses apparently have different attitudes and per- 
sonality characteristics as a group from those who do not choose such courses 


INSURANCE COMPANY TESTING PROGRAMS 

In spite of the rather dismal view presented by Goldstein (1962), there is a 
growing tendency among major American insurance companies to turn to psycholo- 
gists for aid in deciding (1 ) whom to insure and/or (2) in what risk category to place 
a new client. Automobile insurance has not been a particularly profitable business in 
recent years. With the ever increasing cost of the average claim, a great pressure 
has been put on insurance companies to raise rates. However, this is an unpopular 
practice and bad for the company image. Also, in many states it is a lengthy process 
to get a rate increase approved by the state insurance commissioner Therefore, the 
possibility that psychological assessment procedures might be able to identify high- 
risk drivers at the time of application is a highly appealing notion. 

Presently, the Kemper Insurance Company and Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Iowa are both using tests to determine in what rate category a new applicant 
will be placed. Haner (1963) has reported some of his research for the latter com- 
pany and the procedure seems to be successful. Using an attitude inventory, Haner 
classed applicants into four risk groups (I) adjudged good risks, (II) intermediate 
risks, (III) poor risks, and (IV) very poor nsks. He then examined later driving 
performance to determine how successful his categonzation scheme was in predicting 
who would have claims against the company. Some of his results are shown in 
Tables 18.4 and 18.5. The results clearly support the use of the attitude measure. 
Because of this type of success other companies are now beginning to try psycho- 
logical tests to help reduce their loss ratio. (State Farm Insurance Company, for 
example, currency has a five-year research program along these lines.) 


FATIGUE 

Fatigue is a subject that interests both the employer and the employee. Since a 
decline in the curve of production is often attributed to the worker's fatigue, the 
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Table 18.4 Risk Categories as Adjudged by the Inven- 
tory Related to Seriousness of Injuries In- 
curred in Closed Primary Negligence Claims 


Senous Injuries 

Moderately Senous 
Injuries 

Group 

Claims 

Claims 

I 

0 

18 

II 

6 

46 

III 

14 

56 


20 

120 

Source* C. F. Haner. Use of psychological inventory in writing 

insurance for youthful male drivers Traffic Safety, 1963, 7, 5-14. 


Table 18.5 

Risk Categories as 
ments of Claims 

Adjudged by the Settle- 

Group 

Settlement Per Car 

Mean Settlement Year Ratio 

I 

$331.50 

100 

II 

306 66 

124 

III 

488.67 

263 

I 

236.23 

100 

II 

544.63 

254 

III 

530.54 

336 

IV 

620.80 

365 


Source. C. F. Haner. Use o£ psychological inventory in writing 
insurance for youthful male drivers. Traffic Safety, 1963, 7, 5-14. 


employer would like to eliminate this decline by eliminating fatigue. The employee 
recognizes fatigue as a feeling of tiredness or pain; he regards it as intrinsically un- 
pleasant, and so he too is interested in its decrease or elimination. For these reasons, 
industrial fatigue, despite its elusive nature, has been the subject of many investiga- 
tions, from both a physiological and a psychological point of view. Many topics in 
industrial psychology are directly or mdirectly concerned with fatigue. One of the 
goals of time and motion study is to reduce the effects of fatigue in workers by 
introducing more efEcient work methods. Evidence indicates that proper training 
resets in correct work methods which can do much to prevent the onset of fatigue. 
It is ako recognized that effective motivation can be successful in eUminating fatigue 
or at least in reducing its effects. A relationship has been found between accident 
rate and fatigue. 

The word fatigue” is widely used and misused. Practically all physiologists and 
psj^^gists recognize ihe diverse factors involved in this concept. Sometimes 
fatigu^f a physical nature is differentiated from fatigue of a psychological nature. 
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This leads to the use of the term '^fatigue” as difiFerentiated from the term ‘'mental 
fatigue/^ Monotony, boredom, and other similar phenomena in industry are m some 
respects similar to fatigue, at least as far as reduced production is concerned. Al- 
though such terms are sufficiently different so that anyone knows in personal situa- 
tions when he is fatigued or tired as compared with when he is bored, in industnal 
situations there is often confusion between these tsvo concepts. The industrial psy- 
chologist studies fatigue not so much to understand its physiological basis as to be 
able to eliminate as many of its effects as possible, and thereby maintain or increase 
production and job satisfaction. 

WHAT IS FATIGUE? 

Investigators working in this area are in general disagreement as to the nature of 
fatigue, and many are perplexed by the diverse character of the concept. According 
to Dill (1933): 

We can say that fatigue is not an entity but merely a convenient word to describe a 
variety of phenomena The common fallacy of supposing that the word fatigue corresponds 
to a definite thing has been a source of much confusion. Fatigue from short bursts of 
activity, whether by the whole body or by isolated muscular groups, is characterized by 
increase in lactic acid and temporary inability to continue. Fatigue from depletion of fuel 
reserves does not occur commonly in man, but when it does, chemical analysis of the 
blood reveals a low level of blood sugar. Fatigue from working m a hot environment has 
several manifestations, the most simple to measure being the increase in heart rate. Finally 
in the instance of two individuals doing the same task, one may become more fatigued 
than the other because the poor nervous coordination of the unskillful man makes it 
necessary for him to expend more energy than the other. In general, fatigue from any of 
these causes is greater the more nearly the individual approaches his capacity for work. 

In an intensive study called Fatigue and Hours of Service of Interstate Truck 
Drivers (1947), the term “fatigue'' is defined as an altered psychological and phys- 
iological state in relation to the status of recovery or normal capacity. Muscio 
(1921) defines fatigue as “a condition caused by activity in which output produced 
by that activity tends to be relatively poor and the degree of fatigue tends to vary 
directly with the poorness of output." Muscio, however, is himself dissatisfied with 
this definition because fatigue cannot be directly measured and because diminished 
output may also be a result of distraction. He concludes that the term “fatigue" 
should be banished from scientific terminology. But banning the word would still 
leave the phenomenon that by any other name would still be fatigue. It would be 
pointless to argue with a fatigued worker that there is no such thing as fatigue be- 
cause fatigue does not stand the ngors of scientific tests and standards. 

Whatever fatigue is, it is safe to say that any muscular work, even that involved 
in sitting in a chair, will result in fatigue provided the work of the muscles and the 
resulting expenditure of energy are at a faster rate than is recovery. The major dif- 
ficulty in understanding the true nature of fatigue is caused by the fact that many 
factors in addition to muscle use contribute to its onset. The length of the work 
period, the speed of work, the extent of the musculature involved, and the tensions 
accompanying the task are a few of these factors. Further complications are caused 
by the fact that industrial fatigue rarely concerns a single muscle but rather the indi- 
vidual as a whole. Depending on the strength, stamina, and preparation of the 
individual, fatigue is manifested at different rates in diflEerent people. 
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In some respects no one can ever hope to eliminate fatigue from work unless the 
work can proceed at the exact rate at which recovery takes place and all the other 
factors contributing to fatigue can be eliminated. And yet some people set their 
pace on the job so that recovery seems to take place faster than the onset of fatigue. 
Half seriously, this might explain the stenographer who comes to work m the morn- 
ing very fatigued but somehow manages to gam energy during the day so that she is 
able to keep her date in the evening, only to be fatigued the next morning. This 
must not be regarded as fatigue; it is a phenomenon related to fatigue that will be 
discussed later in this chapter. 

Psychologists can help to eliminate much of the unnecessary fatigue that is caused 
by unfavorable conditions on the job. Inefficient work spaces, inefficient work meth- 
ods, inefficient tools, and inefficient people to do the work cause much unnecessary 
fatigue. These causes can be attacked and conditions changed so as to eliminate or 
reduce much fatigue on the job. 

A simple approach to an understanding of fatigue has been the study of it in the 
laboratory. An early study of this nature was conducted by Mosso (1915) when 
he constructed an ergograph to record and measure the work done by the muscles 
in flexing a finger. By attaching a weight to a string tied to a finger and strapping 
the hand so that only this finger was allowed to move, it was possible to obtain a 
sample work or fatigue curve. Using this technique, Mosso demonstrated the rate 
and extent of the work that could be done by a single finger lifting a specific weight. 
He was also able to demonstrate that if a fatigued muscle is forced to work, the 
period of recovery is prolonged. Thus if a few minutes is required for recovery 
after a 10-mmute work period but the work period is nevertheless increased to 15 
minutes, recovery requires more than one and a half times the time required after the 
10-minute work period. Although Mosso's ergograph does study fatigue, it has the 
obvious disadvantage of doing so under extremely unnatural conditions, furthermore, 
no job in industry is likely to require the movement of only one finger. 

Vernon (1924) developed a variation of the dynamometer which enables one to 
study the effects of work when the larger muscles of the body are involved. His 
apparatus required the subject to pull with both hands on a handle attached to a 
spring balance; the pull on the balance was recorded by a pointer on a revolving 
drum. With this apparatus Vernon was able to show that the strength of the pull 
varies with the height of the handle. He also demonstrated that the introduction of 
rest pauses increases the capacity for work, and further, that a change of posture 
during the rest pauses helps recovery to a greater extent than merely stopping work. 
Vernon's study has a more direct bearing on various industrial jobs and is a strong 
argument in favor of introducing rest pauses duiing the work period. It also recog- 
nizes the benefits to be derived from encouraging employees to change their posture 
from that normal during the work period. Many other studies of a similar nature 
have been made in the laboratory, but each has the disadvantage that the subject is 
not actually working on a job. Inferences drawn from the laboratory studies may not 
apply to industry because differences in work speed, pace, and continuity may exist 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES OF FATIGUE 

Crowden (1932) classifies muscular work in industry into three general types. The 
fiirst is heavy muscular work that is too strenuous for a steady, continuous rate of 
work to be maintained. Examples of this type of work are loading trucks, building 
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roads, and possibly mining coal. The second h'pe consists of moderately heavy work 
that is continuous and m which the rate of expenditure of effort is much lower than 
in the first tvpe and is somewhat balanced by the rate of recover\\ Examples of this 
type of work include machine tending and many other kinds of factory work. The 
third type of muscular work in industry is the light, speed work which involves a 
relatively small expenditure of energy but which often requires a postural strain that 
causes unnecessary fatigue. Office work is a typical example 

Crowden found that in a fifty-yard barrow run the worker expends approximately 
8 percent of his energy in raising and lowering the handles, 22 percent m attain- 
ing a wheeling speed and in stopping, and the remaining 70 percent in the run itself. 
This study shows the tremendous inefiiciencies that would result from interfering 
with the run once it is started. In studying the energy cost of moderately heavy 
w'ork, Bedale (1924) found that carrying a load with a yoke as a milkmaid did is 
the most economical method from the point of view of expenditure of bodily energy . 
Any method of carrying weights which requires postural strain and displacement of 
the body when walking is more costly. Crowden reports that light speed work in- 
volves little expenditure of energy, but that there may be considerable fatigue because 
of the cramped or uncomfortable position maintained by the worker. Measurement 
of the actual expenditure of energy does not give a measure of fatigue with Crowden's 
method because his measures basically the oxygen consumption in excess of normal. 

The tremendous difficulty of the problem of fatigue is vividly illustrated by the 
research done by the United States Public Health Service on the relationship be- 
tween fatigue and hours of work of interstate truck drivers This is one of the most 
valuable studies in this field. The purposes of this study were (1) to determine if 
various periods of truck driving would produce demonstrable and significant psycho- 
physiological changes, (2) to investigate the nature of these changes; and (?) to 
discover whether a characteristic pattern of psychophysiological response occurs after 
long hours of driving, i.e., the syndrome '^drivers' fatigue ” 

The sixteen factors which were considered as contributing to fatigue in truck 
drivers were: 

1. Performance of a skilled operation requiring a high degree of alertness and attention 

2. Nervous strain due to driving under adverse conditions 

3. Muscular exertion in loading and unloading and in the repair and maintenance of vehicles 

4. General irregularity of habits as a result of long-distance hauls 

5. Failure to obtain satisfactory rest or sleep during rest periods or when off duty 

6. Physical condition 

7. Constant use of the eyes, frequently under unfavorable conditions such as glare, etc. 

8 Social factors m the environment or occupational tradition possibly promoted by enforced 
absence from home 
9. Monotony inducing sleepiness 
10. The consumption of coffee and alcohol 
11 Exposure to all types of weather conditions 

12. Exposure to toxic fumes and gases 

13. Economic insecurity, that is, fear of losing one's job, especially in the case of older men 

14. Noises 

15. Vibration 

16. Sedentary occupation — ^the effect of posture 

In this study a total of 889 dnvers in three cities — ^Baltimore, Nashville, and 
Chicago — were given a comprehensive battery of tests. The investigators took no 
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sides in the controversy as to which type of test best measured fatigue, but used both 
simple and complex performance tests and also included nonperformance tests in 
their battery. 

Whereas performance tests measure ability to do a given task, nonperformance 
tests measure bodily states over which the subject has little or no voluntary control. 
An impartial observer will readily concede that each of the two types of test used in 
the measurement of fatigue has its advantages and disadvantages and that both 
should be used. However, they have been the subject of considerable debate among 
those attempting to measure fatigue. One of the advantages of a performance test is 
that it directly measures a function in relation to the specific task — ^hand steadiness, 
for example. Another is that it can detect relatively slight degrees of fatigue more 
rapidly than most nonperformance tests. The disadvantage of performance tests is 
that they can be influenced by the motivation and attitude of the subject. 

The advantage of using a nonperformance test is that it is based entirely on chem- 
ical and physical changes which, in most cases, cannot be brought about deliberately 
by the subject. The disadvantage is that emotional states which have nothing to do 
with fatigue may, in certain instances, cause similar chemical and physical changes 
and so the test may measure not fatigue but an undetermined emotional state. 

The complete battery included the following: 

1. Psychological tests 

a. Spatial perception (the estimation of known sizes) 

b. Manual steadiness 

c. Precision of movement (aiming) 

d. Reaction-coordination time 

e. Reaction time 

f. Speed of tapping and work decrement 

g. Strength of gnp 

h. Static equilibrium (postural steadiness) 

2. A series of tests using the De Silva driver vigilance test apparatus, consisting of accelerator- 
brake-foot reaction time, steering eflEciency, and a combination of starting efficiency plus 
brake reaction 

3. Tests to measure resistance to and recovery from glare 

4. Tests to measure the speed of eye movement (see Figure 18.7) 

5. Tests to determine the cntical fusion frequency following exposure of the eye to flicker at 
two levels of illumination 

6. Snap acuity test 

7. White blood cell count 

8. Concentration of potassium and total base in blood semm 

9. Determination of carbon monoxide content of blood 

In addition to these tests, a thorough medical examination was given. Also included 
in the data was an occupational and habit study of the drivers. 

The major findings of this study do not present the clear-cut conclusive evidence 
that one would like; but there is no real reason to believe that such information can 
be forthcoming wift the measures of fatigue that are known at the present time. 
The investigators state: '"It appears that a reasonable limitation of hours of service of 
interstate truck drivers would reduce the number of drivers on the road with low 
functional efficiency. This, it might reasonably be inferred, would act in the interest 
of highway safety.” The test results showed that the men who had not been driving 
just prior to being tested had the highest average efficiency, those who had driven 
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Figure 18.7. Ophthalmograms of truck drivers. The dotted lines are sac- 
cadic movements and the solid lines are fixations. (From Fatigue and hours of 
service of interstate truck drivers. Public Health Bulletin No. 265^ Federal 
Secunty Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Government Pnnting Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1941.) 


less than ten hours had the next highest average efficiency, and those who had driven 
over ten hours had the lowest average efficiency, in the following seven functions: 


1. Speed of tapping 

2. Reaction-coordination time 

3. Simple reaction time 

4. Manual steadiness 

5. Body sway 

6. Driving vigilance 

7. Ability to distinguish flicker 


The men who had been driving prior to being tested performed less efficiently on 
the average than those who had not driven, on tests of the following three functions: 







Figure 18 . 8 . Vigilance study to meas- 
ure driving performance. Upper left: Sub- 
ject being instrumented for participation 
in closed-circuit-television driving simu- 
lator test. Upper right: Subject at wheel 
in optical driving simulator. Lower right: 
Subject talcing post-simulator psychophysi- 
cal tests measuring performance as^ a 
function of fatigue. Lower left: Typical 
visual presentation in optical driving simu- 
lator. (Courtesy U.S. Public Health 
Service, Driving Research Laboratory, 
Providence, R.I.) 
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(1) aiming, (2) resistance to glare, (3) speed of eye movement. The data on these 
three tests, however, do not differentiate consistently between drivers who worked 
from one to ten hours and those who worked over ten hours. In items 1-7 this dif- 
ference does occur. Heart rate decreased slightly with hours of driving. The average 
white cell count was higher in men who had driven than in men who had not 
driven since sleeping. No relationships were found between hours of driving and 
ability to estimate the size of known objects, differential white cell counts, hemo- 
globin content of the blood, acidity of urine, specific gravity of urine, visual acuity, 
and the total base and potassium concentration of blood serum. 

There was a relationship between the men’s subjective estimate of fatigue and the 
objective measure provided by some of the tests. 

Driver reactions under prolonged loss of sleep are reported by McFarland and are 
discussed in Chapter 19. 

Ryan (1947) in studying the concepts of work and efficiency rightfully prefers to 
consider the relationships between cost and energy of input and output. In his book 
he admits, “These chapters on the fundamental probleihs of efficiency [as he sees 
them] have raised more questions than they have answered.” For practical purposes 
it does appear as if the concept of fatigue, though interesting from a physiological 
and laboratory point of view, leads to little progress in better understanding the in- 
volvements in the day-to-day work situation of a typical man. 

RELATED PHENOMENA 

If fatigue is regarded as elusive and difficult to measure, mental fatigue must be 
regarded as much more so. After preparing a lengthy assignment, college students 
often insist that they cannot possibly read another page; they are exhausted and must 
go to bed. If, at that particular moment, the telephone rings and an attractive date is 
in the offing, the fatigue caused by this “strenuous” mental activity goes out the 
door with the student. The question is; Was there any mental fatigue in the first 
place? 

Mrs. Gilbreth, an applied psychologist, once said in a speech that girls with dates 
suffer less from fatigue than girls who have no dates. It is not necessary to wax 
philosophical in a book on industrial psychology, but mental fatigue implies that 
such “stuff” exists, apart and distinct from the physiological realm. This, according 
to present-day science, cannot be taken too seriously .(Undoubtedly, the major com- 
ponent of mental fatigue is attitudinal; the physiological component is surely not 
sufficient to resemble the fatigue measured by available performance or non-per- 
formance tests.^ 

In an experiment on mental fatigue (Huxtable, White, and McCarton, 1946), 
three subjects worked for a 12-hour period on four successive days multiplying 
four-place numbers by four-place numbers. Each problem was solved without the aid 
of pencil and paper and only the answer was recorded. If anything could cause men- 
tal fatigue and even a certain amount of physical fatigue, an experiment such as 
this should have produced it. However, little evidence to support this was uncovered. 
Even though the subjects had had extensive practice prior to beginning the experi- 
ment, all three showed an increase of speed in mentally multiplying four-place 
numbers. It was found that the effect of continued mental work was associated with 
an increase in the percentage of error. One subject scored 38 correct answers out of 
80 on the first day, and 33 correct out of 115 on the fourth day. The other two gave 
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First day Second day Third day Fourth day 



Figure 18.9. Work curves of subjects performing a difficult mental task. 
(From Psychological Monographs, 1946, 59(5), 14. By permission of the Amencan 
Psychological Association.) 


similar results. The work curves for all three subjects (Figure 18.9) are relatively 
flat and do not show the theoretical characteristics of either fatigue or monotony 
curves. 

''Despite conclusive, objective evidence that feelings of intense dislike, ennui, 
boredom to the extent of headache and illness, dizziness, nervous instability and 
physical and muscular weariness were accompanied by some decrease in mental 
efficiency, one would not venture a guess as to what extent the decrease was attrib- 
utable to divided attention or to mental fatigue per se.'' 

In addition to this rigorous mental task, the subjects .took a battery of psycholog- 
ical tests before and after the 12-hour multiplication period. The results of these 
tests were not consistent. For example, at the close of the first day all three subjects 
made lower scores after the 12-hour period of mental work; this suggests the pos- 
sibility of "transferred fatigue."' But on the second day all three made slightly higher 
scores after the ordeal, and on the third day the results were erratic and contra- 
dictory. With reference to the nonperformance tests, all three subjects displayed 
few conclusive signs of unusual physical fatigue as revealed in measures of abdom- 
inal and costal respiratory movements, metabolic rate, pulse, temperature, weight, 
recording of blood content, and urine analysis. The authors concluded: "Despite 
subjective states of physical fatigue and overwrought nerves recognized by all three 
subjects, the records showed little indication of physical fatigue except for the rise 
of metabolic rates during the third and fourth days of the fatigue series. Even these 
metabolic rates had returned to normal on the morning of the day following the 
experiment.” The notes of one of the subjects best summarize the subjective results. 
She wrote, "Isolation, hard work, etc., made entire four days seem like one long 
nightmare to me. I marvelled that the other two girls seemed to hold up so well. 
Would not repeat these four days for ten thousand dollars, I believe.” 

This experiment and its findings must create considerable doubt as to the ex- 
istence of mental fatigue as an entity. As a feeling, it undoubtedly exists. However, 
no physiological changes took place and measures of performance did not show any 
decrement. 

However, Geldreich, conducting an experiment in mental tasks, obtained rather 
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different results (1953). He subjected ten persons to the simple task of manual 
naming one of five colors — red, yellow, green, blue, and white. The actual task 
lasted 5 5 minutes and was repeated over a number of days. Expenmental design was 
planned to include all necessary controls. Geldreich found that the production in 
the last five minutes was 14 percent less than in the first five minutes. He also found 
increases in heart beat, respiration rate, blood pressure, and skin conductance during 
the performance of this task. 

’♦-/This study tends to support the view that simple mental tasks result in not only 
a work decrement but also physiological changes, in general this disagrees with the 
findings reported in the previous study. Thus the last word and final answer to the 
existence and effects of mental fatigue remain to be offered. 

Possibly the largest component of mental fatigue is the tension and attitude 
usually accompanying a task that an individual regards as a challenge. Writing an 
examination paper for three hours, were no tensions involved, would be no more 
fatiguing than writing a letter to a friend. Tension is not only a psychological but 
also a physical entity. A person can continue extremely difficult mental tasks with- 
out any dire effects much longer than is ordinanly believed. The Huxtable experi- 
ment clearly illustrates this point, but the Geldreich experiment on a much simpler 
task definitely did show work decrements. The clue to the differences in results may 
be that for college students color naming is not as challenging as mental multiplica- 
tion. Motivation and boredom are sometimes overlooked as variables in experimenta- 
tion. Results from many different sources indicate that physiological differences may 
be a result of motivation or emotion as well as of physicail tasks. 

A study on the subjective feelings of tiredness during each half-hour of an eight- 
hour workday (Griffith, et al., 1950) for manual workers (N= 232), office workers 
(jy = 73), and supervisors (N = 75) reveals considerable similarity in the morning 
periods and some similanty in the afternoon periods. The peculiarity of maximum 
tiredness’^ prior to the lunch hour raises the question that the feeling of tiredness 
may not be an indication of fatigue at all. One should expect more fatigue, if it 
exists, in the afternoon or at least at the day's end. Figure 18.10 presents the curves 
as found by Griffith, et al. 

Another phenomenon related to fatigue is monotony or boredom. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of monotony is that it is dependent upon the individual raffier 
than the job. The girls assembling relays in the Hawthorne Studies showed little 
evidence of monotony despite the extremely repetitive nature of their job. A story 
is told about a champion orange packer — in other versions it is an electric bulb 
packer or someone else. (Chances are it never happened, but it illustrates the point.) 
In a certain state a contest was held to determine the fastest orange packer. He was 
to be designated “king" or “champion" with much fanfare. After a series of pre- 
liminaries, quarterfinals, and semifinals, the final was held and the champion selected. 
This man worked at a fast, steady, almost furious pace. But of course he finally 
stopped work long enough to be interviewed, and he supposedly^ported that he 
found the job very challenging. For one thing, he did not regard oranges- as all alike; 
they differed in size, color, and texture. Furthermore, when he sa|v an empty crate 
in front of him, he had a strong desire to fill the emptiness by pjitting in the first 
layer as rapidly as possible. When this layer was finished, the motivation was strong 
to complete the second layer and finally the last, so that the crate could be taken 
away and a new one brought to him. To this person, if he ever exis|:ed, orange pack- 
ing was not a monotonous job. 
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Figure 18.10. Percent of manual, office, and supervisory em- 
ployees reporting maximal feeling of tiredness at each hour of each 
half of the eight-hour work shift (From J. W. Griffith, et al. 

Changes m subjective fatigue and readiness for work during the 
eight-hour shift. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1950, 34, 163-166 ) 

Much has been written about the effect of specialization and simplification of 
work. People are supposed to prefer varied rather than uniform or repetitive tasks. 
This is not true to the extent that is ordinarily believed. The average individual 
gives lip service to the importance of and need for variation in work and life in 
general, but he merrily performs as many tasks as possible in a routine fashion. For 
example, people who ride on the subway in New York City have little need to travel 
on the same train each morning, since trains are likely to run just a few minutes 
apart. Yet many people who claim they desire variability in their work walk to the 
station by exactly the same route and enter the same door of the same car, day in 
and day out. People are likely to eat in the same restaurant every day; many pre- 
fer to sit at the same table each time. Examples of the desire and preference for 
uniformity of tasks are endless. Many people prefer a job with a minimum of 
responsibility. Jots _that are varied sometimes require decisions that may get the 
person into trouble, whereas routine jobs are **safe” jobs For some people, a uniform 
task is a boon and not a boomerang. The only job that is monotonous is the one 
which the worker who does it regards as monotonous, and this is true regardless of 
the occupational level. 

As we saw earlier, fatigue, assuming that it does exist in industry, can be reduced 
by shortening the working day, by introducing rest pauses, and hy providing more 
efficient environmental factors on the job. Monotony can be reduced by a more 
careful selection of personnel — by attempting’' to hire the person with the necessary 
intelligence for the job and rejecting those with too much or too little. Considera- 
tion of the job in relation to the personality of the individual often makes for a 
situation in which there is no clash between the individual and his tasks. 
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Just as rest pauses reduce fatigue, so are they useful in reducing monotony. A 
rest pause often provides a necessary break in activity and just the change the worker 
needs to combat monotony. 

From the point of view of reducing monotony, job changing is important. Em- 
ployees wery often change jobs, even against company rules, in order to combat 
monotony. Good supervision demands that such changes be noted, studied, and 
possibly encouraged. In many cases the rule against changing jobs is the result of 
an incomplete definition of efficiency in the first place. Many jobs can be made more 
interesting provided meaning is attached to the work. By this we do not mean 
assuming a ^Tollyanna^' attitude and attempting to create meaning where no mean- 
ing exists; workers are too smart for these tactics., However, explaining to the worker 
what his task is in relation to the organization as a whole often gives him a sense of 
the meaning of his job that he could not have gained by himself. 

Another way to combat monotony is to provide social and recreational activities. 
Some organizations carry this to such an extreme that a man's job sometimes seems 
merely a fill-in between one bowling contest and the next. However, there is iitr' 
doubt that many workers look forward to the few minutes they can spend in the 
canteen smoking, talking, and drinking soda. 


HOURS OF WORK AND PRODUCTION 

The crux of the problem in industry is not really the presence of fatigue or mo- 
notony but the relationship between an employee's hours of work and his produc- 
tion. There is widespread misunderstanding and confusion about this relationship. 
It is generally believed that the way to increase production is to increase the number 
of working hours. During periods of unemployment it is widely believed that the 
way to spread employment is to shorten the workweek. Both these views are 
^"common sense" — and faulty. Stated most simply, increasing the hours of work 
usually decreases production. The corollary is also true: Decreasing the hours of 
work usually increases production. 

As we all know, a tremendous increase in production occurred during the war 
years. This developed in spite of the increased hours of work, rather than because of 
them. The real problem is not the number of hours of work in relation to produc- 
tion, but the relationship between the real and the nominal hours worked. Bold 
recognition must be given to the fact that in -any workweek a difference exists be- 
tween the actual hours of work and the nominal hours of work. Further, studying 
the relation between actual and nominal hours in a workweek uncovers that each 
does not increase or decrease in a constant time manner. 

Many prominent labor-management leaders, who are quite important and gen- 
erally well informed, indicate their lack of awareness of this phenomenon. For ex- 
ample, in 1950 C. E. Wilson (1950), formerly president of General Electric, 
called for a temporary 45-hour week to boost defense production without cutting 
consumer goods. In addition, Mr. Wilson saw this technique as a way to avoid 
inflation. As might be expected, CIO and AFL leaders rejected the proposal that 
overtime pay start at 45 hours rather than 40 hours 

It does appear as if the workweek length is a ‘‘football " A more calm considera- 
tion reveals that a certain number of actual hours arc worked in a nominal week, and 
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that the optimal relation establishes the highest number of actual work hours in 
relation to the total or nominal week. 

The length of the working day has become an emotional problem. Unions have 
used a shorter workday as an indirect means of increasing wages. Some businessmen 
have expressed great concern over what the employee will do with this new leisure 
time; others believe that a shorter workday will force them out of business. Both 
groups tend to overlook the important point — how many hours a person actually 
works during the workday. Very often, a decrease in the nominal hours of work 
does not m any way affect the actual hours worked. Nominal hours are defined as 
those between punching “in” and “out” on the time clock. There is a difference 
between these hours and the actual hours worked, any employer or employee knows 
this. Unproductive working time, rest pauses, tardiness, early stoppages, absenteeism, 
and changes m work pace must all be considered. It is these factors, as well as 
others, which create the discrepancy between the nominal and the actual hours of 
work. 

It is a fact that as nominal hours increase the proportion of actual hours worked 
to nominal hours decreases. Similarly, as nominal hours decrease the proportion of 
actual hours to nominal hours increases. This principle must be remembered, for 
not until it receives the proper attention will much erroneous thinking be prevented. 
Knight (1939) reports a number of typical illustrations of this principle. In one 
instance when nominal hours were reduced from 6354 to 54, actual hours fell only 
from 56 to 51. In another case, when nominal hours were reduced from 62.8 to 
56.5, actual hours rose from 50.5 to 51.2. In a third case, the amount of time lost 
through sickness was 2.8 percent of a 46-hour week. This rose to 3.85 percent when 
the nominal hours were increased to 54, but dropped to 2.7 percent when the hours 
were reduced to 46. In still another study reported by Knight, the nominal hours 
were reduced from 74Vi to 63Vi and the actual hours fell from 66 to 54.4. How- 
ever, since the hourly output increased by 21 percent, the total output remained 
unchanged. The reduction of nominal hours continued, and finally there was an in- 
crease of 13 percent in weekly output, although the actual hours had been reduced 
ISV 2 hours. 

In one other study, 23^ hours overtime was added to the then normal 10-hour day. 
The hourly output fell by 6.5 percent on the day overtime was worked and 3.9 
percent on the following day. 

A survey made by the U.S. Department of Labor (1944) in 12 metal-working 
plants found that the 40-hour week and the 8-hour day yield the highest output 
for each hour worked. More than 40 or 48 hours a week resulted in additional 
output, but with constantly decreasing eflEciency and with increasing absenteeism as 
the hours were stepped up. 

Employees doing light work under wage incentive systems and with weekly 
schedules ranging between 55 and 58 hours have achieved the equivalent of approxi- 
mately two hours' output for every three hours worked over 48. On heavy work, 
the ratio was more nearly one hour's output for every additional two hours' work. 
This survey also gathered data indicating that the 7-day week as a steady program is 
uneconomical and may actually result in lower production than the 6-day week. 

. The primary effect of lengthening the workday for employees working a 5-day 
week is *to wipe out the midweek spurt in production. Analysis of daily production 
records in several plants on a 40- to 48-hour schedule shows a buildup of hourly 
efficiencies toward a peak on the third or fourth day of the week, and a slight drop 
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thereafter. When the workday was lengthened to 9^ hours or more, this peak dis- 
indicate clearly that workers adjust themselves to a longer 
workday by slowing down. 

This study also found that when a sixth workday was added to bring the work 
week up to 58 or 60 hours, the result was likely to be a steady decline in the effi- 
ciency level every day, with the peak points occurring at the beginning of the week 
(Monday or Tuesday). 

In a further study reported by the U.S. Department of Labor (1947) it was found 
that, all else being equal, the 8-hour day and 40-hour week are best in terms of 
efficiency and absenteeism and that more hours are less satisfactory. Since this was a 
study of 78 cases covering 2445 men and 1060 women in 34 plants, it must be 
inferred that the investigators did not have ample opportunity to study shorter work- 
weeks. They also found that longer hours yielded higher output but at increased 
unit costs. Possibly in a wartime economy when production at all costs is the theme 
such output can be justified. In an efficient and normal economy it is difficult to 
justify such a position. Accompanying longer workweeks were increases in absenteeism 
and injuries. 

The 6-hour workday unbroken by a lunch hour but with a slight interval for 
refreshments is not an industrial impossibility. A study reported by the U S. De- 
partment of Labor (1933) describes the expenences of a factory which changed 
from three 8-hour shifts to four 6-hour shifts. This led to a reduction in earnings 
for most employees. Four hundred and twenty women were interviewed. Of this 
number, 265 had worked under both systems and 77 percent of this group preferred 
the 6-hour shift because it gave them '*more time for the home,'' '‘more leisure," 
and "less fatigue." 

During the war, when many people were concerned with the optimal workweek 
from the point of view of maximum production, the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University canvassed a group of key industrial relations executives in 
representative companies throughout the country. The prevailing judgment of these 
executives (1942) was that the 8-hour day and 48-hour week constituted the best 
schedule for sustained production in our war industries. This study gathered striking 
evidence which indicated that a workweek of more than 48 hours, and particularly 
over 54, resulted in a reduction in individual output and an increase in the number 
of days missed from work. The effects of the long hours piled up slowly and did 
not become evident in the first few weeks under the extended schedules. Tlie survey 
also found that an increase in the number of days worked per week from five to 
six seemed to have less effect on productivity than an increase in hours per day. 

The increase in absences with the 8-hour day and 6-day week is probably due 
more to a desire for leisure or recreation than to the accumulation of physical fatigue. 
Women in particular want time off on a weekday for shopping and household duties; 
they probably achieve their best performance in a 5-day week, even if it entails 
longer daily hours. 

Some years ago, when the employees of a large department store in New York 
City returned to work after a strike, they voted 822 to 97 for shorter hours with 
the same pay. The settlement plan they voted for called for a 5-day 40-hour week; 
they turned down a 5Vi-day 42-hour week with a weekly wage rise of $1.50. In 
other words, employees who do not earn too much money in the first place prefer a 
5-day week to a 5V5i-day week. 

The question of nominal hours in relation to actual hours of work should not 
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be an emotional issue but rather a subject calling for careful study of the available 
facts. Most of the published material in the field indicates that shortening the work- 
week does not necessarily interfere with total production, in fact it may serve to 
increase total production. 

Furthermore, this matenal indicates that overtime results in inefficiency. With 
the general practice of paying for overtime at IV2 to 2 times the normal rate, the 
cost of production must mount even higher when it is recognized that production 
during the overtime period is less than it is during the normal workday. Moreover, 
overtime has been found to lower production both the day the overtime occurs 
and the following day. A worker consciously or unconsciously paces himself when 
he knows he must put in extra hours that day. Telling employees, without warning, 
that they are expected to work overtime creates dissatisfaction. On the other hand, 
if the announcement is made a day in advance, there is usually an increase in ab- 
senteeism. No matter how one looks at it, overtime means an increase in the hourly 
working week and often serves little purpose, although the employee may not object 
to it because it is an opportunity to earn more money. In a study conducted over 
a three-year period, Scheldt (1937) reported that a 6-hour day raised employee effi- 
ciency from 15 to 30 percent above what it was for an 8-hour day that included 
two hours of overtime. The employees were 17 women who set type by machine and 
52 men who set it by hand. Overtime is not recommended as a means of increasing 
production, unless it is infrequent and on a volunteer basis. 


THE ULTIMATE WORKWEEK 

In view of the current trend in the workweek, it appears safe to say that we are on 
the brink of the 30-hour week. This workweek, with our present means of produc- 
tion, is entirely within the realm of possibility. It is to be hoped that the decision to 
adopt it will not involve the emotional battles characteristic of all previous reduc- 
tions of the workweek, but rather that management and labor will approach the 
question from a factual basis and decide it solely on whether it will result in de- 
creased production and increased costs, or whether production can be kept up 
and costs maintained or lowered. Many people may be surprised to learn that in 
manufacturing as well as retail organizations such a workweek can yield maximum 
production and satisfaction. 

There are some who are ostensibly worried about the shorter workweek for fear 
the employee will not know what to do with his spare time. If the company and 
the community are really concerned with this problem and attack it intelligently, 
it provides no cause for worry. Other people insist that an honest day's work 
stretches from sunrise to sunset and that everyone should work an ''honest day.” 
In certain respects, this book is dedicated to the joys of working, but it also acknowl- 
edges that too much of anything can give cause for worry. The marvels of our produc- 
tive ability have contributed toward the shorter workday and thus enabled us to 
transfer our interest to other things. An "honest day's” work is desirable, but there 
is no reason to believe that an 8-hour day — ^which was once 12 hours, then 10 — 
represents the acme of honesty. If a college professor had to teach 8 hours a day, 
he would have no time to write books (maybe that would be a good thing!) . 
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UNPRODUCTIVE WORKING TIME 

In a survey and analysis of the working day, Angles (1930) found that over 30 per- 
cent of the working day was unproductive. Collecting materials, delivering finished 
goods, sharpening and preparing tools, and consultations absorbed this 30 percent. 

The present authors’ observations of professional workers indicate that unpro- 
ductive working time is much greater, amounting possibly to 50 percent of the 
working day. Professional workers — ^be they researchers, writers, or statisticians — 
present weird problems to a director of research. The badge of distinction of this 
group seems to be the privilege of arriving between 10 and 20 minutes late. Coffee 
and newspaper time is a necessary allowance several times each day. Informal con- 
sultations with fellow workers take their toll. Taking a leaf out of the executive’s 
book, the professional worker finds that the one-hour lunch period is totally made- 



Figure 18.11. (From The American Legion Magazine. By 
permission of the magazine and the cartoonist, Irwin Caplan.) 

quate; he usually manages to get around this by going to lunch at a different time 
every day, hoping thus to prevent a check from being made on his habits. In some 
cases it is almost three o’clock before the day’s work is begun. Many professional 
people avoid a sense of guilt by bringing a briefcase in which they take work home, 
but the work is rarely done until the deadline for the finished job is upon them. 

This is not a tirade against professional workers; it is merely an illustration of the 
inroads that unproductive working time can make. The employer, factory worker. 
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clerk, and professional worker must acknowledge that a considerable part of the 
day is spent in unproductive activity. It is because of this that the nominal work- 
week can justifiably be reduced without in any way affecting production. 

Many attempts have been made to increase production by cutting down the un- 
productive time, but this will not be discussed here because it is not directly related 
to work fatigue or monotony. 


REST PAUSES 

The Hawthorne Studies indicated that rest pauses are valuable aids to increasing 
production. However, the length of the rest pause and what the employee shall do 
during it deserve consideration. 

From the point of view of management, it is best to give the employee a regular 
rest pause, for if management does not do so, the employee will take it anyhow. 
Some employees spend more effort and energy in “soldiering'' on the job than in 
doing the work they are supposed to doJ A typist may not leave her desk or take her 
fingers away from her machine, but she may be indulging in a rest pause; she may 
be typing personal letters or other material not connected with her job. The profes- 
sional worker who is suddenly attacked by drowsiness during the afternoon learns to 
rest his head on his hand with his index finger propping one eye open as if he were 
in the process of “creating." The man who works at a machine often finds it neces- 
sary to adjust the machine — it suddenly “doesn't seem to be working just right." 
In other words, during a normal working day employees will take a rest pause. When 
management offers such a rest or forces them to take one, much is gained in the 
form of goodwill and a reduction of guilt feelings, plus the alleviation of fatigue 
or monotony if it exists. 

Depending upon the type of work, the number and duration of rest periods vary. 
For most jobs a 10- to 1 5-minute rest in midmorning and midafternoon seems to 
bring the best results. To determine definitely whether one or two rest periods are 
necessary, data should be gathered on production and the employees should be in- 
terviewed. Such brief experimentation will often lead to the correct answer. 

It is important that the employee change his posture during the rest pause. If he 
sits while working, he should be encouraged to stand or walk around. If he stands, 
he should be encouraged to sit down or, if possible, to lie down. The important 
thing in a rest pause is that the activity and posture of the body be different from 
the activity and posture required on the job. For example, basketball as it is played 
today is strenuous and active. Watching the leading college teams play provides a 
vivid illustration of the principle that the activity should change during the rest 
pause. However, vanous teams do different things during the rest period. Some 
just sit; others stand, and still others lie down. Some teams seem to be so dis- 
organized that the men can do anything they want during the period. But regard- 
less of posture or activity, all the teams seem to recover equally. 

In some industrial organizations refreshments are served during the rest pause. 
The value of the coffee, soda, or ice cream that is provided lies in creating a favorable 
employee attitude toward the rest and in filling the time, rather than in supplying 
nourishment for the energy needed to continue work. 
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ABSENTEEISM 

The incidence of absenteeism should not be overlooked in considering the relation- 
ship betv^een production and nominal hours of work per week. An increase in the 
workweek often results m an increase in absenteeism, which ultimately means a 
reduction in the hours worked. Any serious investigation of the causes of absenteeism 
reveals that there are numerous reasons for it. Also, an employee often has more 
than one reason for being absent. Schenet (1945) conducted a careful survey of 
absenteeism in a certain factory. The study, which was based upon an analysis of 
the records of 280 men and 470 women over a four-month period, showed that 
absenteeism was three times greater among women than among men. For sickness 
absences, the rate for women was twice that for the men, and for personal absences 
the rate was three or four times greater for women than for men. There was no 
great difference in absentee rates on the basis of age groups, except for a very 
slight tendency for older employees to be absent more frequently. Schenet found vast 
differences in absenteeism from one department to another; in the final assembly 
department the absentee rate for both sickness and total absences was the highest 
of all. He regards this as extremely puzzling and savs that no data were uncovered 
that shed any light upon it. 

However, the work referred to earlier when the concept of morale was con- 
sidered may present some light. Differences in supen’ision and/or differences m 
morale could have existed in the departments Either could contribute to the differ- 
ences in the absentee rates even though the final assembly department is assumed 
to have more interesting work (which it may not) The more recent work of Covner 
(1950) and Mann and Baumgartel (1952) shows that absenteeism rises as super- 
vising quality decreases. 

In a study based upon a sample of 550 employees, Jackson (1944) found that 
the causes of excessive absenteeism were as follows: 


1. 

Poor work habits 

6% 

2. 

Personal adjustments 

9% 

3. 

Dissatisfaction with work 

16% 

4. 

Irresponsibility 

17% 

5. 

Outside difficulties 

17% 

6 . 

Sickness or fatigue 

35% 


Also, in a study reported earlier m Chapter 5, Naylor and Vincent (1959) found 
female absenteeism among 220 clerical workers to be highly related to the number 
of dependents claimed by these women on their withholding forms. 

This work, together with other matenal in the literature, indicates that although 
sickness is the greatest single cause of absenteeism, it is only a minor cause when 
the total picture is considered. 

Individual adjustment, emotional difficulties not related to the job, and other 
individual problems contribute to making absenteeism a psychological problem. It 
is advisable to ask an employee with a high absentee rate to come in for an inter- 
view in which the basic reasons for his absenteeism can be discussed Often, during 
such an interview the groundwork can be laid for a better understanding with him, 
and attempts can be made to correct the irrelevant conditions which may be respon-^ 
sible for the absenteeism. 
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It is interesting to note that absenteeism is highest at the beginning and end of 
the week and lowest on payday regardless of what day in the week it falls. The dis- 
tance traveled to and from work and household responsibilities, especially on the 
part of women employees, are also factors which contribute to excessive absenteeism. 

The point to be remembered about absenteeism is that employees must have 
time to take care of their personal needs; if the hours of work prevent this, then 
absentee rates will be high. When an employee takes time off on his own, he often 
feels that since he is paying for it he does not have to inform management in ad- 
vance. If management were to grant an employee a half-day off for shopping, it 
might result in an increase in production rather than a decrease, if for no other 
reason than that management would have someone else take his place on the pro- 
duction line. 

Covner (1950) presents a delightfully refreshing and different view on absen- 
teeism. He states, '‘At the time of inaugurating the study management voiced the 
hope that the study would provide a 'convenient means for getting rid of worst 
offenders, and preventing the hiring of potential offenders.' Somewhat to manage- 
ment's surprise, the findings pointed to management factors as main causes of ab- 
senteeism." 

The major finding in this study is that two factors appear to be most closely as- 
sociated ^vith absenteeism — size of department and quality of supervision. Covner 
considers absenteeism as management centered or worker centered and believes 
that these two centers should not be thought unrelated. He also cogently sees the 
relativity of absenteeism to loose or tight labor market conditions, and inferentially 
suggests that, depending on such conditions, symptoms other than absenteeism — 
for example, grievances or uncooperativeness — ^may arise. 

Mann and Baumgartel (1952) report a study typical of the University of Michi- 
gan group. They compared the attitudes of high and low absentee rate employees. 
The subjects were 163 office employees and 251 “blue-collar" men working for the 
Detroit Edison Company. The investigators found that a more favorable attitude 
toward supervisor and a more favorable feeling about work associates accompanied 
lower absentee rates for both blue- and white-collar workers. 

The foregoing makes it clear that the incidence of absenteeism is low due pri- 
marily to excessive fatigue, and that, indeed, absenteeism is a very complex variable 
which is affected by a variety of factors. 
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WORK 

ENVIRONMENT 



The problem of increasing production and also making work more pleasant has 
been approached through the introduction of changes in the working environment. 
There is a fundamental difference between this approach and that in which in- 
creased efficiency is attained as a result of time and motion studies. Although such 
studies sometimes lead to environmental changes, the changes are usually related 
to the job, such as changing the height of a stool or the size of a work area. In other 
words, time and motion studies most often result not in environmental changes but 
in changes in an integral part of the job or task being performed. 

There are still other approaches, such as increasing efficiency through refined 
selection techniques. Under these circumstances no direct attention is given to the 
environmental factors related to the job. 

The list of the various environmental changes that could conceivably be intro- 
duced in industry is lengthy. Changes related to noise as it affects work, as well as 
changes in connection with the illumination, ventilation, and temperature of the 
work environment, have been introduced with varying claims of success. A popular 
environmental change is the introduction of music into the office or factory. Many 
claims in connection with a change in production have been based on the use of 
various color schemes, primarily on factory walls, but also on benches and machines, 
and in rest rooms. 

Another category of environmental changes for improving production includes 
such miscellaneous items as eating facilities, fresh drinking water, and even the 
physical distance between two coworkers. 

Unfavorable environmental conditions supposedly contribute to a slowdown of 
the employee’s activities and production. They allegedly increase turnover, promote 
high absenteeism, and generally contribute to inefficiency. 

There is no doubt that people generally prefer pleasant to unpleasant surroundings 
and that when attention is paid to creating a favorable working environment, as 
well as to actual job performance methods, overall pleasantness prevails. However, 
one must be somewhat cautious in accepting all the claims made as to the results 
of creating a favorable work environment. Much of the work that has been done 
in this field has been guilty of serious error in its experimental methodology, and 
naive assumptions have too often been made with reference to the work. In an 
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ideal experiment one factor is varied and all other factors are either eliminated, 
neutralized, or held constant. 

It is not safe to assume that a change in production can be attributed to a specific 
environmental change When an environmental change is made, at least two things 
happen. First, there is the changed environment, and second, and equally impor- 
tant, there is the response to change in general. This response may be due only 
partially to the specific change; it may also be due to change of a more generalized 
nature. Suppose that sound control is introduced into a plant and that work pro- 
ceeds with less noise Let us assume that production increases 5 percent According 
to sound scientific procedure, we are not justified in attributing this 5 percent in- 
crease solely to sound control. Although a certain amount of the increase is the 
result of the sound control, a certain amount of the increase is due to the fact that 
a change has taken place. The attitude of the employee must be reckoned with in 
this connection, for the same 5 percent increase in production might have occurred 
when more noise was introduced. For instance, m a hypothetical situation produc- 
tion might conceivably be low because the employees spend their time talking to 
one another. If someone introduced a new infernal machine which created so much 
noise that it made conversation impossible, we would be more cautious in coming 
to the conclusion that the introduction of the noisy machine, of itself, increased 
production. 

In other words, the major problem in the introduction of environmental change 
is whether the resulting increase in production is to be attributed to the factor that 
is changed or to the factor that is incidental to a change. 

In addition to this error in methodology, there is the fact that the employee and 
his attitude toward change have not been fully taken into consideration. An altruistic 
employer may take steps to improve the work environment, but whether such steps 
will result in increased production — as is always claimed — will depend upon how 
the employees as a group interpret this change. If they believe that he has spent a 
lot of money in order to take advantage of them, they will resist the change, even 
though the environment is made more pleasant. If, on the other hand, the change 
raises morale, it will have the result he desired. 

An excellent illustration of this is the case of the employer who had his factory 
and sales room in the same building. Air conditioning was installed in the sales 
room, but not in the factory. Tlie employer succeeded, primarily, in creating greater 
dissatisfaction. The salesmen disliked the air conditioning because they believed that 
they would have more colds on account of it The factory employees, who recognized 
that they held jobs of less prestige value, interpreted the change as just another in- 
stance of their being held in lesser esteem. Both groups felt that the installation of 
air conditioning in the sales room was motivated not by their employer's concern 
for his employees' welfare but solely as a method of increasing business. 

The Hawthorne Studies, reported rather fully in Chapter 10, reviewed the effects 
of a change in illumination on production. It will be remembered that no direct 
relationship was shown to exist between the physical change and production. The 
contribution of the Hawthorne Studies in relation to all changes involving environ- 
mental conditions is significant. 

Too often variables are not controlled. For example, an increase in temperature 
and the resulting production figures will be reported without taking the precaution 
of determining whether no temperature change or a decrease in temperature would 
result in a change in production. 
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The essential point of connection with studying changes in work environment is 
the use of adequate experimental controls before conclusions are drawn. The authors 
consider that changes in work environment, especially when they are conducive 
to more pleasant surroundings, are desirable. However, a change in production 
figures often has little or nothing to do with such environmental changes. This 
does not mean that one should forsake the idea of introducing music, decreasing 
noise, or controlling the temperature of the workroom. It does mean that miracles 
cannot be expected as a result of these changes, and that each positive claim must 
be substantiated. 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 

A popular environmental change is the introduction of music during working hours. 
Although plant broadcasting is little more than thirty-five years old, most of the 
*^sound and fury” has been relatively recent. Possibly one of the reasons for the 
popularify of music is the variety of ways in which it can be provided. On an ex- 
tremely informal basis, music can be brought into a plant by merely plugging in a 
radio and allowing it to blare from the beginning to the end of the workday. Some 
employers have introduced music in an even more informal way by encouraging 
their employees to sing. With modem transistor radios and their ear-plug attach- 
ments, it is possible for a worker to have his own individual music source — often 
without the knowledge of his coworkers or supervisor! 

In this connection, a sad yet humorous experience was called to the writers' 
attention by an employer who had a small factory. This man had serious doubts 
about the advisability of music in industry; he said that there had been bedlam in 
his plant ever since he allowed his employees to sing. His story was so pathetic and 
so amusing that a visit was made to the factory. The girls worked at a series of long 
work tables in relative silence; suddenly one girl would start to hum, and the others 
would join her shortly afterward. Actually, this man's employees comprised two 
minority groups; singing seemed to make the girls suddenly conscious and proud 
of their minority status. When one girl began singing a native song and was joined 
by others in her group, this was a signal for the other group to sing some of its 
native songs. From then on, challenge was hurled upon challenge, volume increased 
steadily, and chaos ensued. Needless to say, this is not the way to use music in 
industry. 

Music broadcast by radio requires a minimum capital investment — the purchase 
of a radio — ^but may introduce other difficulties. Just what station is to be tuned in 
and who shall have the right of decision often becomes a problem of management. 
Years ago a factory that manufactured radio tubes had to prohibit playing the radio 
during lunch hour because of the excessive arguing among the employees as to what 
t3q5e of program they should listen to. The installation of additional radios was no 
solution. This company temporarily solved the problem of music during the lunch 
hour by permitting phonograph records to be played. Since the employees brought in 
the records and they were played in sequence, there was less chance for bickering. 

Another disadvantage of the radio for industrial use is the commercials, although 
FM stations generally have fewer of these. Furthermore, the type of music cannot 
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be controlled. It is a fact that some young women workers will stop work and listen 
with rapt attention when some star is broadcasting, and the star is on the air more 
often than the boss would like. The radio may not be heard with equal intensity 
and clarity in various parts of the plant, but a loud-speaker system can overcome 
this. 

A more desirable method of providing music is to use either piped-m music or a 
standard system of industrial broadcasting controlled by the firm itself or by an 
outside source. 

EFFECT OF MUSIC 

The generalization is possible that music during repetitive factory work results 
in a slight increase in production. Some of the best experimental work in this field 
has been directed by Williard A. Kerr (1954). Recognizing the need for basic re- 
search in order to clear up the maze of anecdotes and armchair speculations on the 
subject, he carried out four specific experiments on the introduction of music in 
actual industrial conditions. In all four experiments, records were played over the 
company broadcasting system. 

The first experiment was made in the Paper Capacitator Department of a modem 
factory and lasted a little less than two months. On ‘'music days'’ a varied musical 
program was broadcast to all 197 employees at the following times: 9 to 9:15, 
10:15 to 10:35, 11:30 to 12.00, 12*00 to 12:30, 1:30 to 1*45, 2:45 to 3:10, and also 
at the beginning and the end of the shift The subjects in this experiment were 64 
women operators, 90 percent of whom had been accustomed for at least five months 
to music in the department. This latter control is important because the fact that 
the employees were accustomed to music made it possible to test the effect of music 
rather than the effect of a change. The subjects were not told that they were taking 
part in an experiment; this is also important, because production might vary as a 
result of the suggestion of the expenment rather than of the experiment itself. 

The experiment involved no change in working habits or conditions except that 
there was no music two days out of every four. On “no-music days” the employees 
were told that work was being done on the plant’s sound system, Saturday was ex- 
cluded from the experiment because the company recognized that the level of opera- 
tion that day was irregular and subject to irrelevant outside influences. Although these 
influences are irrelevant from the company’s point of view, it is ridiculous to presume 
that they are irrelevant from the employees’ point of view. An important date Satur- 
day night or the anticipation of a day off on Sunday can interfere with an experi- 
ment on music in industry. Furthermore, if these so-called irrelevant influences are 
not taken into consideration, they will interfere with an entire eEciency system, 
regardless of whether it is based on industrial psychology or something else. 

Kerr collected data for each of forty days on three operations — roll assembly, 
winding, and can assembly. Quantity, quality, and net good yield — that is, produc- 
tion with both quantity and quality taken into consideration — were the measures 
of performance obtained. Although none of the differences w^ere statistically signifi- 
cant, quantity of production was higher in all three operations when there was 
music, but quality was worse in two out of the three operations where such a 
measure was available. 

In the roll assembly operation, quantity was +0.75 percent better and the net 
good yield was + 0.57 percent better; but scrappage, which is a measure of the 
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quality of production, was 9.89 percent greater with music. The fact that production 
increased but so did spoilage raises a serious question as to what is the ultimate 
measure of success. In this instance, the answer is provided by applying the criterion 
of “net good yield,” which is a combination of quality and quantity; in these terms 
overall production was bettered by approximately 0.5 of 1 percent with music. For 
the winding operation, quantity was 1 percent better, but scrappage was 14 percent 
greater. Kerr found it impossible to obtain a net good yield value for this operation. 
In the can assembly operation, quantity increased by +0.43 percent. This first 
experiment of Kerr's indicates that there is a slight increase in production, but there 
is also an increase in spoilage. 

The second experiment conducted by Kerr took place in a factory whose em- 
ployees worked on quartz crystals. There were 53 subjects, all members of a union 
and working on a straight hourly rate; the expenment lasted 107 workdays. Again, 



Variety Sweet Peppy Music No 

music music music oil types music 


Figure 19.1. Effect of various types of music production. (Adapted 
from W. A. Kerr. Experiments on the effects of music on factory pro- 
duction. Applied Psychology Monographs No. 5, 1945, 24 With the 
permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Cahf.) 

music was played at the same periods of the day as in the first experiment. There 
were three days of music, then three days vidthout music. Three kinds of music 
were broadcast, but on no two days in any three-day cycle was the same type used. 
The first kind consisted of a variety program; the second was “sweet” music (not 
jazz and not too heavily accented); and the third type was “peppy." Because of the 
length of time covered by the experiment, it was assumed that the effects of outside 
influences, such as weather, payday, personal joys and sorrows, or a bad run of 
quartz, would be eliminated or held constant. 

Six measures of production were obtained for “no music” and the various types 
of music. Figure 19.1 presents the results, with net good yield as the criterion. 
Once again Kerr finds none of the obtained differences approaching statistical signifi- 
cance. The quantity of crystals finished is greatest with peppy music, but the quality 
is poorer than with variety or sweet music. 
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There are no consistent differences on the basis of type of music, but a production 
increase is found when the average for 56 music days is compared with that for 
51 no-music days. Scrappage is lower on music days than on no-music days. Whereas 
in the first experiment the average increase in production was about 0,5 of 1 per- 
cent, in this experiment the average increase is much greater. For example, the 
forty employees doing the finishing job showed an increase in quantity of 4.82 per- 
cent with music and 8.3 percent less scrappage; the net good yield is 9.07 percent 
higher. The net good yield among the 53 employees is + 7.64 percent. Kerr finds 
that all differences in the six measures of production favor music as opposed to no 
music. 

In his third experiment, Kerr used a group of 520 women operators in a glass 
radio-tube factory. This factory had broadcast to its employees a radio music pro- 
gram known as the ^'Make-Believe Ballroom” over a long period of time. In addition, 
a birthday, anniversary, and soldier request program was broadcast between 1:00 and 
1:30 p.M. According to management, this program was very popular and it was 
deemed unwise to discontinue it during the experiment; accordingly it was con- 
tinued. 

A music-preference questionnaire survey was conducted among the employees, 
sixteen types of music being ranked from most to least popular, as follows: 


1. 

Hit parade 

9 

Hillbilly 

2 

Patriotic 

10, 

Classical 

3. 

Waltzes 

11. 

Blues 

4. 

Marches 

12. 

Western 

5 

Hawaiian 

13 

Fast dance 

6. 

Semiclassical 

14 

Spirituals 

7. 

Polkas 

15 

Humorous-novelty 

8. 

Sacred 

16 

Square dances 


All sixteen types were liked to some extent; the average of each of these categories 
was always greater than the indifference point. On the "more-music” days one of 
three types of music — Hit Parade, waltz-Hawaiian, and march-polka — was played 
at the following times: 8 to 10:30 a.m., 11-00 to 11:45 a.m., and 1:30 to 3:15 p.m. 
In terms of the questionnaire rankings, the first type was the most popular; the 
second type included the third and fifth most popular, and the third group included 
the fourth and seventh most popular. 

Before the experiment was begun, the group was told that it would hear a specific 
type of music on a given day. On one day it would be Hit Parade music, on another 
only waltzes and Hawaiian music, on the third polkas and marches. It was also told 
on some days there would be no music, except the two programs which it had been 
accustomed to hearing. The group was informed that after some weeks it would be 
asked to vote on the type of program it most preferred. 

Three jobs, all requiring a high degree of hand-eye coordination, were performed 
by these 520 operators. One interesting finding was that the amount of music played 
on march-polka days had to be reduced because of the complaints from the em- 
ployees. Some of these workers threatened to quit unless "something is done about 
those marches and polkas.” However, when this music was included in the Hit 
Parade programs, there were no such complaints. 

Again, as in the preceding experiments, Kerr obtained production averages for 
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the various types of music days. We should mention that these employees were 
on an incentive basis. The findings are presented in Table 19.1, 

Both output and quality were lower on waltz-Hawaiian da^s than on Hit Parade 
or march-polka days, even though complaints and comments indicated that the 
employees liked waltz-Hawaiian better than march-polka music. The complaint 
against the waltz-Hawaiian programs was, “‘They put us to sleep.'' Production on 
march-polka days was slightly greater than on Hit Parade days, but the quality was 
better on Hit Parade than on march-polka days in two of the three cases. 


Table 19.1 Average Quantity and Quality in Radio-Tube Manufacture with More 
Music, Less Music, and Various Kinds of Music 


Output 

Hit 
Parade 
(14 days) 

Waltz- 
Hawaitan 
(14 days) 

March- 
Polka 
(13 days) 

Less 
Music 
(13 days) 

More 
Music 
(41 days) 

Percent 
Better with 
More 
Music 

Quantity 

Miniature 

tubes 

13.65 

12.89 

15.34 

13.70 

13 92 

4-1.61 

Glass and 
power 
tubes 

13 12 

13 09 

12.92 

12 92 

13 05 

4-101 

Quality 

Miniature 

tubes 

95.94 

94.30 

95 54 

99 40 

95.41 

-418 

Glass 

tubes 

79.35 

76.29 

76 65 

85 64 

77 48 

-10.53 

Power 

tubes 

97.77 

100.35 

104.83 

101.97 

100.90 

-1.06 


Source W A Kerr Experiments on the effects of music on factory production. Applied Psycho- 
logical Monographs, No. 5, 1945, 29. 


Kerr's fourth experiment concerned the differences between orthacoustic recordings 
and ordinary records. Slight but statistically nonsignificant differences appeared in 
favor of orthacoustic records. However, since the playing time for the ordinary record 
was three minutes and for the orthacoustic two and a half minutes, it may be that 
this, rather than any difference in the quality of recording, was responsible for the 
results. 

The primary reason for reporting this senes of experiments in such detail is to 
illustrate careful industrial experimentation. Although the findings in general show 
that production increased slightly, they make it clear that the introduction of music 
does not increase production to any considerable extent. The big problem in relation 
to music in industry — the attitude of employees toward the music — is touched upon 
only slightly by Kerr. His third experiment showed that there is no definite relation- 
ship between the order of preference as to type of music and production. In fact, 
music of an unpopular variety, the polka-march category, does not affect production 
at all. 

In another study in this field, Smith (1947) distributed a questionnaire to approxi- 
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mately 1000 employees in a factory manufacturing a small radio part. The results 
showed that 98 percent of the employees thought that music during working hours 
would be "‘mildly pleasant” or “extremely pleasant.” In studying a day shift and a 
night shift of 21 employees each, Smith found that when music was introduced the 
average production increase for die day shift was 7 percent, and for the night shift 
it was 17 percent. However, this increased production may be due only in part 
to the music; some of it may be due to the change. 

Smith found that maximum production was obtained when music was played 
12 percent of the time on the day shift and 50 percent of the time on the night 
shift. The more an employee wanted music, the more the music tended to increase 
his production; and the more the employee's job permitted conversation while 
working, the more the music tended to increase his output. Smith concludes, 
“Music probably produces its major direct effect when the individual's capacity for 
attention is not absorbed by his work; in this circumstance, music appears to direct 
unused attention from brooding, talking, or off-the-job activities.” 

McGehee and Gardner (1949) conducted a study to determine the effects of 
music on production in a relatively complex industrial job known as “setting” in 
rug manufacturing. Their results are unlike the findings of Kerr and Smith. They 
found that music had neither a favorable nor an unfavorable effect on production. 
In response to a questionnaire, 59 percent of the workers said they got more work 
done with music as compared with a negative response of 7 percent. This is most 
interesting since it clearly shows that attitude cannot be accepted as a measure of 
behavior. Although the workers may have had a more favorable attitude and believed 
that they produced more, they did not produce more. 

McGehee and Gardner find that the assumption held by many that more favor- 
able attitudes and a reduction in monotony increase production is not substantiated 
in fact. With reference to the specific investigation, the results show that for a 
complex industrial job and under stable conditions music does not increase produc- 
tion. 

A factor that is generally ignored in studies of the effect of music on production 
is rhythm. It is entirely possible that music influences production most when its 
rhythm is compatible with the employee's rhythm of work or when it tends to 
pace him. 

An unpublished study by a student in a class in industrial psychology clearly 
established that more people skate on a rink when waltzes are played than with 
other types of music or when there is no music. Furthennore, when the loudspeaker 
is switched to waltz music, the speed of the skaters increases. 

While some work has been done in industrial situations, little, if any, worthwhile 
experimental work has been done with office work situations. However, music in 
industry has been extended to offices. 

As McGehee and Gardner point out (1949), “Too often the effect of music 
on production, absenteeism, turnover, accident rates, and workers' attitudes is 
"measured' in terms of the optimistic beliefs concerning its effectiveness held by 
those responsible for its installation and programming.” 

An organization known as Muzajc, which is probably the largest single supplier 
of industrial music systems, has donp considerable research on the effect of music. 
According to the research director of this company, waltzes, ballet music, light 
concert selections, and concert arrangements of popular dance music are suitable 
for office workers, but an inspection of procedure, controls, and experimental method 
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forces the conclusion that this work is not as rigorous as that of Kerr, Smith, and 
McGehee and Gardner. 

Among the concerns regularly using planned musical programs for their ofEce 
employees and being programmed by Muzak are Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Northern Mutual Insurance Company; Research Institute of America, Reader's 
Digest; Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. (advertising agency); Bank for Savings (all 
branches); American Cyanamid Company, Amencan Tobacco Company (general 
and executive offices); Chemical Construction Company (architectural and drafting 
rooms); Prudential Insurance Company of America, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank; Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation; Liberty National Bank; McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. (direct-mail offices); McClellan Stores Company (general and 
executive offices); National City Bank of New York (personal loan division); Detroit 
Edison Company; Washington Gas Light Company (accounting offices); Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company of Philadelphia (mail-order department); and Thomas Publishing 
Company. 

Production records suitable for office workers are more difficult to obtain than 
those for factory workers; consequently, the results indicating the desirability of 
music are based on employee responses to a questionnaire. All the surveys conducted 
by Muzak show that employees are in favor of planned music during work. 

There is need for an experiment among office workers of the type that Kerr 
conducted among factory workers. Apparently employee effort and attentiveness can 
counteract or vary the influence of periods of music. Although there is not much 
evidence to support this assumption, it is partly supported by the conclusions in a 
somewhat related field, noise in work. 


THE ^'AROUSAL'' HYPOTHESIS 

Very little has been accomplished toward developing any type of theory relating 
human performance to either noise or music. Tlie one notable exception is the 
application of the "'arousal hypothesis” as a model for understanding the effects of 
auditory stimulation upon the worker. Duffy (1951) was one of the earliest to point 
out the possible importance of the overall level of activation of a person in determin- 
ing his task performance. Activation level may be defined as "the degree of excitation 
of the brain stem reticular formation” (Scott, 1966). The determinants of an 
individuars activation level are postulated to be such things as (1) stimulus in- 
tensity , (2) stimulus variation^ (3) stimulus complexity ^ (4) stimulus uncertainty, 
and (5) stimulus meaningfulness. 

Thus, intense stimulation, complex stimulation, etc. are postulated to be able to 
"arouse” the individual. Since noise and music are external stimuli which can be 
controlled in terms of intensity, variation, and meaningfulness, they qualify as 
potential "arousers.” Human performance, according to Duffy (1962), tends to 
vary in accordance with the general activation level of the individual. However, the 
relationship is not a direct linear one — rather, it is described better by an inverted 
U-shaped function, as shown in Figure 19.2. 

As Scott (1966, p. 13) explains: "At low activation levels, performance is handi- 
capped by lack of alertness, a decrease in sensory activity, and lack of muscular 
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coordination (all of which are due to insufficient cortical stimulation from the 
BSRF).^ At intermediate levels of activation, performance is optimal, and at high 
levels performance is again handicapped by hypertensiveness, loss of muscular con- 
trol, 'impulse to action,' and in the extreme, total disorganization of responses." 

Direct tests of the arousal hypothesis have not been frequent. Scott has reviewed 
the research and found it supporthe of the hypothesis but still quite meager. Two 
recent examples of studies which have tried to tie music and noise effects on job 
performance to the arousal hypothesis are those of McBain (1961) and Smith 
and Curnow (1966). 



Figure 19.2 Hypothesized relationship between 
level of activation and human performance. 


MCBAIN STUDY 

In this study members of the Roval Canadian Air Force were made to perform 
a monotonous work task iirderboth quiet (Q) and noise (N) conditions. The (N) 
condition consisted of playing in re\crse a tape recording of speech (note the decibel 
level was not given in the study). The results were ambiguous, in that while there 
was evidence with some performance measures that the N condition facilitated per- 
formance, the effect of the order in which a subject received the condition also 
seemed to have an effect as did a measure of the "degree of hypnotizabihty" of a 
person. 


SMITH-CURNOW STUDY 

In a rather intriguing test of the arousal hypothesis, Smith and Curnow varied 
the intensity of the background music in two large supermarkets to see what effect 
it would have on purchasing behavior. They found that shoppers spent significantly 
less time in the store during the loud music time periods, but that there were no 
significant changes in total sales or m customers' reported satisfaction as a function 
of the music intensity. 

As a hypothesis for explaining the influence of noise, the "arousal" notion has 
a good deal of intuitive appeal. Certainly it could be used to explain a great deal 
of the findings discussed earlier m the research carried out by Kerr, In general, he 
found a tendency for performance to increase due to music as far as quantity was 


1 BSRF stands for Bram Stem Reticular Formation. 
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concerned, but at the same time a decrease in quality took place — thus people may 
have been “overly” aroused if quality is taken as the criterion of importance. 


NOISE 

Noise is generally regarded as a distractor and therefore as interfering with effici- 
ency. In an experiment to determine the effects of noise, Vernon and Warner (1932) 
had a group of subjects do arithmetic problems and also read material in a book 
on psychology dunng alternating periods of noise and quiet. It was found that 
noise had no appreciable effect on the speed or accuracy of doing arithmetic prob- 
lems, but that there was a slight increase in the expenditure of energy as measured 
by oxygen consumption. The factor primarily determining whether noise is a dis- 
tracter is its character — ^whether it is steady or intermittent. When the noise is 
steady, the person adapts himself to it; but when it is intermittent, he must make 
a greater effort to maintain efficiency . 

Park and Payne (1963) found that average performance was not affected by 
intense noise. What they did find was that variability of performance became much 
greater’ Also important in their study was the fact that they only found this effect 
for a boring, easy task. With a task of high difficulty they observed no noise effect 
at all. Culbert and Posner (1960) examined the degree to which individuals can 
successfully adapt to noise. They found that after a penod of several weeks individ- 
uals even adapted to a noise as intense as jet aircraft. However, no performance 
change was observed due to the adaptation to the noise. 

The effect of noise on a job is apparently determined by whether the noise is a 
necessary accompaniment to the job or not. For example, a typist becomes used 
to the clatter of the machine because it is a necessary accompaniment to her work, 
whereas a person working next to her finds this noise an interference. Office workers 
in close proximity to machines in a factory are disturbed by the noisy machinery 
to a greater extent than the workers operating the machines. 

Some years ago, Morgan conducted an experiment (1916) to discover how a 
person reacts to irrelevant noises. This experiment indicated that at first such nois^ 
generally retarded the speed of work, but that this was often followed by an iif- 
crease in speed. The resulting speed was frequently greater than that achieved prior 
to the introduction of the irrelevant noises, because the subjects made an extra 
effort to overcome the effect of the noises In Morgan's experiment the subjects 
exerted greater pressure on the keys and evidenced an increase in articulatory reac- 
tions. Morgan found that although noise does not necessarily interfere with efficiency 
as measured by production, it results in inefficiency as measured by energy cost. Ford 
reports similar findings (1929). The only additional evidence indicates that quiet 
as well as noise can constitute a distraction; thus the quiet that follows the cessation 
of noise acts as a distracting influence This was -confirmed both by the objective 
data and by the introspective reports of the subjects. In other words, an employee 
who has adjusted himself to a noisy work situation may be distracted by a sudden 
silence. 

This does not mean that bigger and better noises should be sought. The evidence 
indicates that, although production is not curtailed by noise, more energy is ex- 
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pended in the form of increased effort. Also, although quiet working conditions are 
desirable, it does not follow that silence is necessarily golden. 

Of course, noise of extreme intensity not only can be irritating but also can lead 
to actual physical pain and permanent ear damage. Generally, noise levels above 
100 decibles (db) should be so considered, and employees should be protected from 
such noise by ear plugs or ear muffs. 

Sleight and Tiffin (1948) reviewed the literature on industrial noise and point 
out that the complete condemnation of noise in industry may be unwarranted and 
that the harmful effects of noise have been overemphasized. It does appear, how- 
ever, that hearing is impaired by industrial noise and that those subjected to the 
loudest noises are most affected. This would mean that although very noisy work 
conditions may be detrimental to hearing, ordinary work conditions are not deafening. 
It also appears that acoustical treatment to lower noise has more of an effect on 
attitude than on lowering noise. 

Berrien (1940) also did a careful review on the effects of noise in work and finds 
that the popular literature abounds with emotional outbursts on the deleterious 
effects of noise, but the scientific literature rarely supports such views. Apparently, 
adaptation takes place — ^but seldom completely. Under high noise levels, hearing de- 
fects are frequently produced after long exposure. Still precisely unanswered, how- 
ever, is the question of what levels at what exposure durations result in physical 
damage. 

Summarizing the work reported on noise leads again to an important point. The 
“common sense'' assumption that what is annoying is harmful and that noise is 
annoying and therefore harmful should be factually and experimentally determined 
and not emotionally proved. Noise may lead to production curtailment and deaf- 
ness in some situations but surely not in all. Noise abatement campaigns should 
make less noise and stick to the point of being against noise because it is noisy. 


ILLUMINATION 

Ferree and Rand of the Research Laboratory of Physiological Optics have conducted 
much research on illumination and its relation to work. Their findings (1940a, 
1940b) summarize much of the worthwhile information in this field and make pos- 
sible the following generalizations: 

Daylight provides the best illumination for work. Artificial lighting which closely ap- 
proximates daylight in color and composition is next best. 

Important characteristics of lighting which should be taken into consideration are the 
distribution and location of lights, the intensity of the light, glare, and the combination 
of artificial light and daylight. The best artificial light is the Mazda or yellow light; this 
has been found to be superior to the blue glass light, for maximum visibility is obtained 
in daylight or in lighting that approximates daylight as closely as possible. Artificial light 
should be as free from color as possible; light that is unbalanced toward any color is a 
detriment and not a help. Of the colored lights when equalized for brightness and satura- 
tion, yellow causes the least discomfort. 

Possibly the most important difference between daylight and artificial light is diffuse- 
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ness. Sufficiently diffuse light tends to produce less glare Ferree and Rand are somewhat 
disturbed at the tendency to sacrifice diffuseness of light for high intensities. Excessive 
intensity and poor diffusion can result m considerable eye damage 

One of the most common causes of visual discomfort and fatigue is bnghtness in the 
field of vision. Excessive brightness is often due to the source of light or the light fixture. 
Attempts to solve this problem ha\e been made by dcMSing lamp shades or in some other 
way shielding the eyes from the glare A reflector that is turned down gives what is known 
as direct lighting, the light is directed toward the W'ork area, the walls and ceilings being left 
dark or very poorly illuminated. In indirect lighting, the light is directed to the ceiling; 
from there it is reflected to the other parts of the room, especially the work area. This 
usually results in a disproportionately high bnghtness for the ceiling and a correspondingly 
low intensity m the work area. Translucent bowls which reflect part of the light to the 
ceiling and transmit part of the light downward have overcome the disadvantages of both 
direct and indirect lighting. 

The problem of unevenness of lighting is clearly shown m the ordinary lamp. Although 
the desk lamp may make the work area sufficiently bnght and at the same time save 
electncity costs, it results in a very unevenly lighted room Most people, while working 
at a desk, continually look up or away from the work area, this requires continual pupillary 
adjustment, with resulting fatiguing effects. A makeshift arrangement would provide a 
lamp in another part of the room, thus reducing the difference m the light at the desk 
area and in the balance of the room and lessening eyestrain. 

Ferree and Rand conducted tests on 550 people 100 were in each 10-year age 
range from 10 to 60 years, and 50 subjects were over 60 years of age. Approximately 
70 percent of these people preferred less than 15 foot-candles tor reading 10-point 
type (average book text type); 50 percent preferred less than 11.3 foot-candles. In 
dividual diflFerences are evident in this type of experiment, as in every other in 
psychology. These authors found a wide variation in the preference expressed in 
each age group. The people above 35 years of age tend generally to prefer more 
light for reading than those below 3 5.~^ 

A very important factor in lighting is glare. Glare may emanate from the work 
area or from the light source. All glare from the light source can be eliminated by the 
Glare-BafHes devised by Ferree and Rand. 

These authors have also conducted useful research to dispel the peculiar notion 
that a mixture of daylight and artificial light is detrimental (1932, 1939). Even 
at present it is generally believed that such a mixture is unfavorable to vision; 
hence when artificial lighting is needed, some people take elaborate precautions to 
curtail daylight. Actually, there is no reason for this, because a mixture of the two 
gives a better and more comfortable light than an equal amount of artificial light 
alone. 

A possible source of this popular misconception may be the difficulty experienced 
at twilight, when it is neither dark nor light. Automobile drivers are especially aware 
of this. The diflEculty is not due to the combination of artificial and natural light; 
it results from the process of visual adaptation. The eye has been accustomed to 
bright light and the change in light requires a change in adaptation. As the dark- 
ness increases and adaptation to the new light intensity becomes more perfect, one 
sees more clearly. 

In their experiments on the effects of the color of paper and ink on visibility, 
Ferree and Rand find that black ink on white paper that is free from gloss is best. 
White is the best color; saturated colors — saturation is the amount of color in the 
color — ^are inferior to unsaturated colors. Darker shades are inferior to lighter shades. 
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When colors are equalized in saturation and brightness, yellow is found to give the 
best results and an orange-yellow is next; but all colors are inferior to white. 

Illumination and color are also considered in the combinations used for auto- 
mobile license plates. From what has been said, black on white should be best, but 
road conditions tend to make the white look black — and black on black is not 
outstanding. Actually, the experiments that have been conducted in this field show 
that black on yellow is conducive to greatest visibility. The greens, blues, and other 
colors used on other license plates probably are a matter of local pride rather than 
an aid to visibility. 


COLOR 

As far as preposterous claims and unsubstantiated allegations are concerned, the 
so-called ^^color specialists’* are eligible for the “grand prize.” An article which 
appeared in Popular Science Monthly m 1947 dealt vividly with the use of color 
in industry: With reckless abandon it claimed that less fatigue, increased production, 
and greater safety result from the “scientific use of color in the factory,” Some of 
the stories cited in this article are amazing. For example, as a result of “color con- 
ditioning** (whatever that is) one factory is reported to have had an increase of 15 
percent in production and 40 percent in accuracy, along with a 60 percent decrease 
in absenteeism; in addition, “workers take more pride in caring for plant and equip- 
ment.** This latter may provide a clue to what really happened. If the factory was 
originally dirty and unpainted and then the painters went to work — ^providing they 
were prevented from painting in stripes in hideous hues — ^it may well be that the 
employees liked the new conditions of work. But many of a number of color com- 
binations might have had a similar effect. The essential point is how badly the 
factory need^ the paint job in the first place. Any homeowner knows the marvels 
wrought by a coat of paint inside or outside the house. 

This is not to imply that all work involving the color of walls is nonsense. The 
ability of the surface to reflect light and the contrast between the color of the work 
area and the wall color may in certain circumstances reduce eyestrain. For example, 
according to the above article, girls who inspected blue denim in a textile mill re- 
ported that they saw a peach color when they looked at the nonpeach wall. It is a 
fact that positive and negative afterimages occur when the eye is overestimated by 
one color. If a person looks steadily at a red square for approximately one minute 
and then looks immediately at a neutral background, he will see a green square on 
that background. This is a negative afterimage. But concerning the textile inspectors 
who saw “peach,** there is no reason to believe that peach was the afterimage, 
because the negative afterimage of blue is yellow. However, if the blue had green 
in it, the afterimage may have been a poorly saturated red which might be called 
peach. The article goes on to say that a “color engineer greatly increased the time 
the girls could work without strain at this job by providing what their eyes demanded: 
peach-colored walls.** 

There is some basis for the idea that blue is a cool color and red a warm color, 
and interior decorators as well as “color experts** recognize this. Depending upon the 
illusion to be created, feelings of warmth or cold may be encouraged by the use of 
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these colors. But it is unlikely that the introduction of these colors will compensate 
for even a five-degree change in temperature. 

Berry (1961) tried to determine to what extent color could indeed influence a 
person's subjective evaluation of temperature. The experimental design was quite 
complicated and elaborate. He studied five colors (white, yellow, amber, green, and 
blue) . In his major test of the effect he found no significant differences due to color. 

An example of work that is definitely the cause of skepticism is a report of an 
interview with Faber Birren on the occasion of the publication of his book Color 
Psychology and Color Therapy. According to the report, Birren maintains that “the 
nght illumination and right color are worth $139.25 annually [to] an average employee 
in American industry.” “Sounds like a bargain” appears to be the only appropriate 
comment to make to their claim. According to Birren, yellow is the color of intel- 
lectuals, blue IS the favorite of introverts. Again a comment seems appropriate. 
“Want to bet?” In addition, what happens when a person is equal parts intellectual 
and introvert? 

The evidence on the relation between color in industry and increased production 
is primarily based upon data that have not been subjected to rigid experimental 
tests. Consequently, this field must be considered a greater unknown than music, 
noise, or illumination. 


VIBRATION 

Many work environments involve a substantial amount of vibration. For example, 
crewmen attempting to operate complex electronic equipment in helicopters often 
complained during the Korean War that their task was made quite difficult due to 
the vibration caused by the rotors of the helicopter. Tank crewmen are another 
example of individuals who have to perform under conditions of extreme vibration 
— ^particularly when traveling over rough terrain. 

One of the major problems under high vibration conditions is that the visual 
and motor processes of man are affected (McCormick, 1964). For example, the 
eyeball has a critical resonance frequency which when approached, appears to cause 
large performance decrements (Dennis, 1965). 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS 

A cafeteria is often installed in a plant because of necessity. A factory at some 
distance from restaurants or other eating places will have to have a cafeteria in order 
to attract and hold employees. However, a cafeteria is likely to become a thorn in 
the side of management. An insurance company in New York City supplies hot 
lunches to its employees; the meals are wholesome and provide a thoroughly balanced 
diet. But to induce employees to eat in the cafeteria this company has a rule forbid- 
ding them to get their coats until the end of the day. Consequently, even on the 
coldest days employees can be seen dashing from the building without coats to go 
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to the nearby soda fountain for a sandwich, a cigarette, and an ice>cream soda. 
Complaints about food, especially when it is supplied by the company, are very 
common. Hence many industrial cafeterias are a source of employee dissatisfaction 
as well as overhead cost. Even so, they are sometimes necessary as an environmental 
change. 

A novel solution to the cafeteria problem has been proposed by Douglas Aircraft 
Company. It has 12 mobile cafeteria trains (see Figure 19.3). These facilities can feed 
6000 employees during a single BO-minute lunch period. Each food train travels to 
a dining area and becomes a two-line cafeteria. 



Figure 19.3. Mobile lunch carts solve the cafeteria problem. (Courtesy 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc.) 


The snack bar or its equivalent in a series of automatic drink and sandwich dis- 
pensers is now a common sight in most factories. Employees like a chance to have a 
soft drink or coffee and munch a candy bar from an automatic dispenser during a 
rest pause. Here again, however, it must be remembered that the employees' attitude 
toward environmental change will determine whether such a change will be accepted 
or rejected. A rest pause spent in a canteen is apparently more favored than the reg- 
ular rest pause. It promotes social activity. 

The drinking fountain with its cool bubbling water sometimes provides the 
employees with an excusable rest period that, especially during warm weather, is 
relaxing and refreshing. Employees may resent the fact that drinking fountains may 
not be located near enough to the work area, but small capital investment often solves 
this problem. 

JJht greatest bone of contention among many employees is the condition of the 
rest rooms. The amount of space devoted to the rest rooms, as well as the sanitary 
conditions, are important contributors to employee attitudes. When such facilities 
are inadequate, this may have a serious effect on job performance. 

There are many other environmental aspects of a job that are related to the 
ultimate attitude of the employee and the morale of the group. Although few if 
any experiments have been made in this field, no claims as wild and weird have 
been made as those made in connection with color in industry. 

In closing this chapter the reader is reminded of the Hawthorne Studies reported 
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in Chapter 10. The experiments on illuminahon suggested the danger of overlooking 
employee attitudes and morale in attempting to relate changes in production to 
different environmental conditions. In addition, these studies showed the relation- 
ship between production and the interpersonal relations of employees. The foreman, 
the supervisor, the boss, the '‘expert” all play an important role as individuals and 
help to determine the employees* perception of the change m the environmental 
situation. These people may contribute to an increase in production as much as a 
new environmental factor does. Change m work environment should be considered 
not as a separate entity but rather in relation to interpersonal relationships of em- 
ployee and employer. 
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HUMAN 

PERFORMANCE 


In Chapters 18 and 19 we examined various aspects of job-related behavior such as 
fatigue, accidents, and the general influence of the work environment. Psychologists 
have historically been interested in specific aspects of task-oriented behavior such 
as these in the hope that a better understanding would result in a more **satisfied” 
worker and/or in increased work productivity. In this chapter we shall continue to 
examine topics of the same general nature, such as general principles of human per- 
formance, engineering psychology and time and motion study. These topics repre- 
sent what might be classed as the nonmotivational aspects of human work behavior. 
We started to make the transition from motivational aspects of work in the pre- 
ceding chapters as we discussed such environmental work variables as noise, vibra- 
tion, etc., although music, which was also discussed m length, clearly has motivational 
aspects associated with it. 

One topic in this chapter may seem somewhat misplaced to the reader — time 
and motion study. This topic has much in common with ]ob analysis, and indeed 
it may be viewed as a particular method or philosophy of job analysis. The decision 
to include it here was that time and motion study, particularly during its heydey, 
represented something more than just a job analysis proceduie; it represented a par- 
ticular philosophy of how to study man at work with a clear-cut objective of im- 
proving work proficiency utilizing time and motion methodology. Growing primarily 
out of an industrial engineering background, time and motion study has been devel- 
oped over the years as a particular approach designed to accomplish basically the 
same set of objectives as human engineering (or engineering psychology, a title 
currently preferred by many). We decided, therefore, to place together the topics 
of time and motion study, engineering psychology, and principles of human per- 
formance in order to give a more integrated view of the different approaches to 
studying the nonmotivational aspects of man's interaction with his job and how 
the area has steadily progressed in its sophistication of approach over the years. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY METHODOLOGY 

Time and motion studies have as their objective the elimination of waste and in- 
efficiency. This is achieved through reduction of costs, improvement of work 
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methods, and minimizing of work fatigue. Establishment of a basis for effective 
training and the determination of wage rates are also results of these studies. In 
time studies, the emphasis is on cletemnning the standard time required to eomplete 
a task. In motion studies, the methods, motions, and movements of the w'orker are 
analyzed. Whereas these two studies were once treated separately, they now are often 
combined, for they are intimately related, rarely is there justification for performing 
one study without the other. 

The stock-in-trade of the “scientific managed' or the “efficiency expert" is usually 
a variation on the theme of time and motion studies. I’his subject has for some years 
been a controversial one, with management glorifying it and labor condemning it. 
Both sides have been right and wrong at the same time. The main difficulty has 
resulted from the misapplication of time and motion studies. If, as a result of these 
studies, more efficient production were achieved through a rearrangement of tools, 
fatigue were decreased, and costs were reduced, along with a fair increase in the 
earning capacity of the employees, there could be no valid objection. To object to 
time and motion studies on the ground that they result in more efficient work is not 
only illogical but often purely emotional. Nevertheless, the objection has been heard 
that, too often, they are not concerned with a general increase in efficiency but are 
used as an excuse for a speed-up or for the dismissal of employees. This objection is 
valid, but it is not so much a criticism of the studies as of their misapplication. It is 
important to emphasize that time and motion studies need not be unfair. They 
can be useful in promoting the aims of both management and labor, provided they 
are carried out correctly and are not misapplied. Furthermore, when they lead to 
increased efficiency, they must result in some gains to the worker as well as to man- 
agement. 


POTENTIAL FAILURE OF TIME AND MOTION STUDIES 

Despite the objectives of a time and motion study, and the “scientific" attempts 
to measure the time and motions involved in the performance of a task, the average 
study in industry is doomed to failure and is likely to be scrapped. This is a radical 
statement, but it is made in spite of the facts uncovered and the claims made, it also 
contradicts much of the literature in the field which has appeared since Frederick 
W. Taylor's work in the 1890s. Time and motion studies in and of themselves are 
not nearly the formidable bulwarks of efficiency that they appear to be on cursory 
examination. 

The psychological components of time and motion studies are very important. 
Whenever these are overlooked — and they often are — these studies become in- 
effective tools in the hands of fools. Under these circumstances they do not produce 
greater efficiency, they merely produce greater dissatisfaction. The idea here is not 
that such studies are morally wrong, but that unless the problems that result from 
them are recognized, the studies can never really have a chance to accomplish any- 
thing of value. 

The story of Johnny will illustrate the point. Johnny was the informal leader of 
a group of employees in a certain department of one of the Western Electric plants. 
He and his group were on a piece-rate basis and were earning more than the average 
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hourly rate for similar departments. This resulted in a senes of visits from a man 
who made time and motion studies Before going into the reasons why his studies 
failed in this instance, some background matenal is necessar^^ A description of 
Johnny and his coworkers is desirable for an understanding of the total situation. 

In many respects they were just like any other group of factory workers, and in 
some respects ‘'even more so.” A college professor might consider them a rough and 
tough bunch. But they really were not. The\ w^ere \oung, aggressive, and totally 
uninterested in education. They had two hobbies. All of them were amateur pnze 
fighters, and they liked to tram “on the job.” Whenever the foreman was away 
they were likely to do a little sparring. Their enthusiasm was real, and every now 
and then someone would be “knocked out.” Naturally, the presence of a body in 
a prone position caused some dismay, but the problem was usually solved by rolling 
the fellow under a worktable. None of them ever really got angr\' over this because 


the next bout might result in a reversal of the decision. 

Their second hobby was trying to put something over on the special policeman 
stationed at the entrance of the factory They regarded him as a person who dis- 
trusted them, and they accepted this challenge by seeing how successfully they could 
slip pieces of equipment past him. At first it was only parts, but later it was tele- 
phones. That they had no earthly use for the equipment was proved by their practice 
of bringing it back into the factory undetected. 

Their work methods were also highly individualistic and aggressive. The tele- 
phones which they were to disassemble arnved on rather large hand trucks. When- 
ever such a truck left the elevator someone m the group would give a blood-curdling 
yell, “Breaks.” This was the signal for all of them to stop work immediately and 
rush to the truck. In their language a “break” was a telephone partly disassembled 
at the time it reached them, which meant less work for them to do. All of them 
pushed and fought for these “breaks,” cramming them under one arm and grabbing 
for the others with their free hand. The one who collected the greatest number of 
the telephones was the winner, and he strutted accordingly. 

As indicated, this group consisted of a number of highly aggressive individuals 
who delighted in physical violence and rather violent horseplay. With this knowledge 
of the group, we can return to the man who made the time and motion studies. 

In the company of Johnny and his cohorts, this man's identity was immediately 
recognizable. He wore a white starched shirt without a coat and carried a board 
with a clock inserted at the top. He would stand behind the worker with one foot 


on a stool and observe the employee on the job. 

In the case of Johnny's group the time and motion study man made a senes ot 
trips. Before long he observed only Johnny, who incidentally was the best worker. 
Johnny, however, always slowed up when he appeared. When the mail accused 
him of this, Johnny always answered, “If you can do the job better, v/hy don t you 
do it?” Since the time and motion study man could not do the job, he had to be 
content with merely observing and making notes. After a period of time, the rates 
were changed. Johnny's group objected to this, but at the same time saw that 
the change did not affect their total earnings. Their goal was to earn about pu a 
week more than the prevailing hourly rate, and they did. At first they did not fool 
around so much, but the more stringent control of rates led theiii to change their 
entire work method. (This was unknown to the company, or at least to 
and motion study man.) Within three months they became a highly cooperative 
group. When the^telephones arrived on the floor, there was no rushing to the truck. 
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One man rolled the truck to his station and began to remove the base of the phone. 
Then he passed the phone to the man who did the next step in disassembling, and 
then it went to the third and fourth men until, in their language, it was stripped. 
The fifth man served as a substitute and was also responsible for watching for an 
unexpected visit from a supervisor or a time and motion study man. 

This story illustrates how these workers, by their own efforts, overcame the wage 
rate set by the time and motion study man. They had to increase their production 
but they maintained their earnings Dissatisfaction also increased in the group, as 
evidenced by their vocal disapproval of the company and its policy. 

Another illustration along the same line is a story told by Mr. Ruttenberg, 
formerly of the CIO. After stating that when standards are set exclusively by man- 
agement without the men*s participation the company does not obtain anywhere 
near top production, the president of one of the largest companies in Pittsburgh 
challenged him to prove his point. In accepting this challenge, Ruttenberg re- 
quested the company engineer to tell him which job he thought most ideal for the 
test, i.e., the job with the greatest production. He' thereupon offered to double this 
production in a month Ruttenberg talked with the men on the job and assured 
them that a production rise would not affect their rates. In a month they had 
achieved 210 percent production. 

Most time and motion studies, however, do not constitute a challenge to em- 
ployees, as in these two instances; rather, they result in what might be interpreted 
as a concerted effort on the part of the employees to prove that the new method is 
no good or that the new gadget is a waste of time. And they resist the change. The 
resistance is psychological in nature, but it must be reckoned with if time and motion 
studies are to lead to greater eEciency without a decrease in employee satisfaction. 


RESISTANCE TO TIME AND MOTION STUDIES 

There are three major forms of resistance to time and motion studies: (1) objection 
to change, (2) the fact that the change is initiated by an outsider, and (3) the 
worker's increased feeling of insecurity. People are not capable of adjusting to rapid 
change. This applies to changes in doing a job as well as to changes m social codes. 

We must recognize the serious implications of this resistance to change and new- 
ness. Time and motion studies often point to the fact that something new is needed 
in the job. The new thing may lead to improvement, but when it is introduced no 
improvement will be apparent because the worker will resist it, not because it is a 
better way of doing the job but because it is a ''new" way. 

The second objection to a time and motion study is the fact that an outsider 
initiates the change. Practically every worker does his job in a certain way and has 
his reasons for doing it that way. He resents being told by someone that he is not 
doing it efficiently. He may suspect that the outsider is there to "show him up," and 
he naturally will do all that is humanly possible to prevent it. The best way to defeat 
the purpose of a change is to have an "outsider" propose the change. Whether it is 
a worker on his job or a community that has the problem, the importation of experts 
or "outsiders" either retards or halts progress in the direction of the desired change. 
Thus Johnny's group decided at all costs to show up the time and motion study 
man, regardless of the change in their rate. 
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The '^efficiency expert” who comes into an office and sets up a new filing system or 
installs a centralized stenographic pool ma\ have the right idea, but the workers will 
not believe it and the\ will manage to adopt as little of the change as is possible. 
Furthermore, when supervision is relaxed they are likely to go back to their old 
method, not only because they dislike the new ways but also because they still resent 
the intrusion of an outsider. 

Increased feelings of insecunty, the third resistance to time and motion study, is 
in part psychological and in part economic Too often in the history of time and 
motion studies the results have been used to speed up production and lower wage 
rates. Even though a specific employee may not have been involved, he has heard 
about such cases and regards these results as an end product of such study. Insecu- 
rity increases, and he often fears that he will be dismissed from his job. Hence he 
does all he can to avoid having his pay lowered or being fired. His usual defense is 
an attempt to show that the new method will not work. 


MEN IN MOTION 

The father of "scientific” management was Frederick Winslow Taylor, a mechanical 
engineer who performed management studies in 1890. According to him (1947) 
"scientific” management (the quotes are ours) is based upon the firm conviction 
that the interests of the employer and the employee are the same, and that this 
system makes it possible to give the workman what he wants most— high wages— 
and the employer what he wants— a low labor cost. Taylor proposed scientific man- 



Figure 20 1. "He almost 
saved a minute this morning.” 
(From Pic, December 1948. By 
permission of Street & Smith 
Publications, Inc., and the car- 
toonist, Gustav Lundberg.) 
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agement as opposed to “management of initiative and incentive.” He believed that 
his system was scientific because it gathered together the knowledge formerly pos- 
sessed only by workmen and classified, tabulated, and reduced it to laws, rules, and 
formulas. He proposed that management take on new duties, such as ( 1 ) develop- 
ing a science for each element of a man's work, (2) scientifically selecting and 
training workmen, (3) cooperating heartily with the men, and (4) taking over all 
duties and work for which it is better fitted than the workmen. Taylor states in 
summary, “Under the management of initiative and incentive practically the whole 
problem is up to the workmen, while under scientific management fully one-half 
the problem is under management.” To be perfectly blunt, either Taylor must have 
been a supersalesman or industry in 1890 was very primitive and its executives were 
very naive. Analyzing Taylor's system and the manner in which it was put to use 
allows no justification for the term “scientific.” 

The Taylor study which has achieved historical importance is the “Pig-Iron 
Handler,” a study of a gang of men loading pigs weighing 92 pounds and loading 
an average of 12i^ tons per day. Taylor's lack of concern and sympathy with work- 
men is revealed in his statement, “This work is so crude and elementary in its nature 
that the writer firmly believes that it would be possible to tram an intelligent gorilla, 
so as to become a more efficient pig-iron handler than any man can be.” His lack 
of sympathy and respect is further reflected in the way he reports his handling of 
a worker named Schmidt (1947, pp. 44 

“Schmidt, are you a high-priced man?” 

**Vell, I don't know vat you mean.” 

“Oh yes, you do. What I want to know is whether you are a high-priced man or not ” 

“Veil, I don't know vat you mean.” 

“Oh, come now, you answer my questions. What I want to find out is whether you 
are a high-priced man or one of these cheap fellows here. What I want to find out is 
whether you want to earn $1.85 a day or whether you are satisfied with $115, ]ust the 
same as those cheap fellows are getting” 

“Did I vant $1 85 a day? Vas dot a high-priced man? Veil, yes I vas a high-priced man.” 

“Oh, you're aggravating me. Of course you want $1.85 a day — every one wants itl 
You know perfectly well that has very little to do with your being a high-priced man. 
For goodness' sake, answer my questions, and don't waste any more of my time. Now 
come over here. You see that pile of pig iron?” 

“Yes.” 

“You see that car?” 

*Tes.” 

“Well, if you are a high-pnced man, you will load that pig iron on that car tomorrow 
for $1.85. Now, do wake up and answer my question. Tell me whether you are a high- 
priced man or not.” 

“Veil — did I got $1.85 for loading dot pig iron on dot car tomorrow?” 

“Yes, of course you do, and you get $1.85 for loading a pile like that every day right 
through the year. That is what a high-priced man does, and you know it just as well as 
I do.” 

Well, dot's all right. I could load dot pig iron on the car tomorrow for $1.85, and I 
get it every day, don't I?” 

“Certainly you do — certainly you do.” 

“Veil den, I vas a high-priced man.” 

“Now, hold on, hold on. You know just as well as I do that a high-priced man has to 
do exactly as he's told from morning till night. You have seen this man here before, 
haven't you?” 

1 Copyright 1947 by Harper & Row Publishers, Incorporated. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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"'No, I never saw him,” 

Well, if you are a high-priced man, you will do exactly as this man tells you tomorrow, 
from morning till night When he tells you to pick up a pig and walk, you pick it up 
and you walk, and when he tells you to sit down and rest, you sit down. You do that right 
straight through the day And what’s more, no back talk Now a high-priced man does ]ust 
what he s told to do, and no back talk Do you understand that^ Vl^hen this man tells 
you to walk, you walk; when he tells you to sit down, you sit dov/n, and you don’t talk 
back at him. Now you come on to work here tomorrow morning and I’ll know before 
night whether you are really a high-pnced man or not ” 

By introducing rest periods and closely supervising the job, Taylor increased 
Schmidt’s production (provided it was average) from 12Vi to 471/2 tons per day, 
an increase of 280 percent. Schmidt’s salary was increased from $1.15 per day to 
$1.85, per day, or 61 percent. The present writer makes no claim that Schmidt 
should have received a 280 percent salary increase, but it is apparent that the salary 
increase was disproportionate to the increase in production. It is entirely possible 
that a problem which still confronts Amenca’s mass-production industry originated 
with the Schmidt episode. 

Another aspect of Taylor’s work involves scientific selection of workmen. He 
glibly stated that only one man in eight can produce 47 Vi tons per day. This meant 
job changes for seven out of every eight men on a gang. There is a great likelihood 
that his norm for production was too high and that his selection was not scientific. 

To understand Taylor, it is necessary to refer to his early work at Midvale Steel 
(1947, pp, 49-50). 2 

As soon as the wnter was made gang-boss, one after another of the men came to him 
and talked somewhat as follows 

"Now, Fred, we’re very glad to see that you’ve been made gang-boss You know the 
game all right, and we’re sure that you’re not likely to be a piece-work hog. You come 
along with us, and everything will be all right, but if you try breaking any of these rates 
you can be mighty sure that we’ll throw you over the fence.” 

The writer told them plainly that he was now working on the side of the management 
and that he proposed to do whatever he could to get a fair day’s work out of the lathes. 
This immediately started a war; in most cases a fnendly war, because the men who were 
under him were his personal friends, but none the less a war, which as time went on 
grew more and more bitter. The wnter used every expedient to make them do a fair day’s 
work, such as discharging or lowering the wages of the moie stubborn men who refused 
to make any improvement, and such as lowering the piece-work price, hiring green men, 
and personally teaching them how to do the work, with the promise from them that 
when they had learned how, they would then do a fair day’s work While the men con- 
stantly brought such pressure to bear (both inside and outside the works) upon all those 
who started to increase their output that they were finally compelled to do about as the 
rest did, or else quit. No one who has not had this experience can have an idea of the 
bitterness which is gradually developed in such a struggle. In a war of this kind the work- 
men have one expedient which is usually effective. They use their ingenuity to contrive 
various ways in which the machines which they are running are broken or damaged — 
apparently by accident, or in the regular course of work — ^and this they always lay at the 
door of the foreman, who has forced them to drive the machine so hard that it is over- 
strained and is being mined. And there are few foremen indeed who are able to stand up 
against the combined pressure of all of the men in the shop. In this case the problem 
was complicated by the fact that the shop ran both day and night. 

The writer had two ' advantages, however, which are not possessed by the ordinary 
2 Copyright 1947 by Harper & Row Publishers, Incorporated. Repnnted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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foreman, and these came, curiously enough, from the fact that he was not the son of a 

working man. 

Referring to the third item in Taylor's system, cooperation with the men, co- 
operation for him cannot be interpreted in the sense that cooperation was used in 
the chapter on morale. Taylor attributed his success as a gang boss to two facts: (1) 
he was not the son of a workingman and management would therefore believe him 
sooner than an ordinary worker, and (2) he was different and lived apart from the 
other workmen. From this point of view he cannot possibly be talking about true 
cooperation. 

Taylor also believed that increases of more than 60 percent in the uniform wages 
usually paid would make the men shiftless, extravagant, and dissipated. He reported 
this after referring to a long series of experiments and observations but he did not 
mention the type of experiment; it does not appear that his observations were un- 
biased. Since his time, wages have gone up considerably more than 60 percent and 
workmen have not become ''shiftless, extravagant, and dissipated." Taylor represents 
those who believe that the average workman is dull and has no interests except 
earning more money, but that he is so stupid that earning too much is bad for him; 
therefore management is protecting him by keeping his salary increases small. 

A world of difference exists between Taylor’s views and the present-day views of 
many industrial psychologists and industrial engineers. Some of these differences 
can be attributed to the work which has been done by Frank B. Gilbreth, an en- 
gineer, and his wife, Lillian, who was trained in psychology. 

The first work done by Frank Gilbreth in this field was in connection with brick- 
laying (1911), His first study involved much more than the introduction of rest 
periods and constant supervision of the worker on the job. It was a minute study of 
the motions involved in bricklaying and it enabled him to reduce the motions from 
18 to 5, thereby increasing production from 120 to 350 bricks per man-hour. 

The two Gilbreths worked together very closely and the results of their work 
demonstrate the advantages in having an engineer and a psychologist work in co- 
operation. From their training, the engineer and the psychologist acquire a great 
deal of complementary information. Alone they can make serious mistakes. Together 
they can make real progress. They can act as a check on each other so that the human 
element does not cause neglect of the mechanical, and vice versa. It is indeed too 
bad that such teams are not more frequent. 

The Gilbreths devised a system of efficiency that included nine principles: (1) 
individualization, (2) functionalization, (3) measurement, (4) analysis and syn- 
thesis, (5) standardization, (6) records and programs, (7) teaching, (8) incentives, 
(9) welfare. 

Their system was all-inclusive and in many respects valid, not only m the produc- 
tion increases obtained but also in the recognition that the individual workman was 
the unit to be measured. The Gilbreths believed that the details of the work situa- 
tion should be adjusted to the individual rather than the individual being forced 
into the pattern of the job. Their writings (1916, 1917) show much more insight 
and understanding of the individual than Taylor’s work, and there is little evidence 
of the contempt for the workman which Taylor seems to have had. 

One of the most interesting of the Gilbreths’ contributions was the analysis and 
breakdown of a task into its basic elements of motion, which they called "therbligs," 
This word, invented by Frank Gilbreth as the result of a suggestion from his wife. 
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can in some respects be considered as a forerunner of Serutan. Reading therblig 
backward gives the name Gilbreth except that the t and h are reversed. The therbhgs 
are very useful; each has a name and a symbol, as shown in Figure 20.2. 

Every job involves a number of these therbligs. By wav of illustration, consider 
signing one's name. A man usually keeps his fountain pen in his inside coat pocket. 
In therblig terms he must search, find, select (assuming he has more than one pen). 


Symbol 

Name of symbol 

Symbol 

Name of symbol 


Search 

# 

Disassemble 


Find 

0 

Inspect 

— 

Select 


Pre-position 


Release load 

n 

Grasp 


Transport empty 


Transport loaded 

V 

Rest for overcoming fatigue 


Position 


Unavoidable delay 

# 

Assemble 

1 o 

Avoidable delay 

u 

Use 


Plan 


Figure 20.2. Gilbreth's therbligs. (From L P. Alford, 
ed. Management's handbook Ronald, New York, 1924.) 


transport loaded, position, disassemble, position, use, assemble, transfer, search, 
find, position. A lot of work for such a simple task that is done in so short a time. 

After all the therbligs involved in the task have been identified, it is then necessary 
to ask six questions: 

1. Is each therblig necessary? 

2. Can the task be made simpler by having fewer motions? 

3 Can there be less motion in performance or degree? 

4. Can the steps be combined? 

5. Can the sequence be changed? 

6. Can more than one be done at the same time? 

To go back to signing one's name, it is immediately obvious that a more efficient 
system would use a desk-set pen in a fixed position; this requires no assembling and 
disassembling and no selecting, and many of the other therbhgs are not required. 

Another simple illustration is the number of steps involved in inserting letters in 
envelopes and addressing and stamping them. A good exercise at this point would 
be to plan an efficient system. Remember that the introduction of equipment and 
machinery is not always desirable. An automatic stamping machine and addresso- 
graph might cost too much in relation to the average amount of mailing that is 
done by the typical small organization. 

A good perspective qn what has happened in the field of time and motion study 
since the early 1900s will be gained from Schumard's A Primer of Time Study 
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(1940). He writes, 'It is believed that the make up of a good time-study man is 
comprised of a percentage of 80%-20%. The 80% can be called contact, the other 
20% can be called education and common sense.^' He then lists 24 inherent and 
acquired qualities of such men. Although Schumard is serious, he shows the nonsense 
that an industrial engineer can indulge in when he tries to play the role of a psy- 
chologist. So, by way of illustrating what not to do, his list is presented in Table 20. i. 

This list is open to criticism because these 24 traits do not define a time study 
man any more than they define a doctor, a lawyer, an Indian chief — or even a psy- 
chologist. Probably any self-respecting person in any self-respecting )ob believes that 
these 24 traits are necessary in his specific )ob, too, and they probably are. Open- 
mindedness, power of sympathy, personality, courage, etc., are all desirable traits. 


Table 20.1 Twenty-Four Inherent and Acquired Quali- 
ties of Time-Study Men 


L 

Honesty 

13 

Self-confidence 

2. 

Personality 

14 

Cooperation 

3 

Imagination 

15. 

Sense of responsibility 

4 

Sense of fairness 

16. 

Observation 

5. 

Open-mindedness 

17 

Analysis 

6 

Power of sympathy 

18. 

Judgment 

7. 

Tact 

19. 

Accuracy 

8. 

Resourcefulness 

20. 

Planning ability 

9. 

Reliability 

21. 

Power of instruction 

10. 

Self-control 

22. 

Optimism 

11 

Energy 

23 

Salesmanship 

12 

Proper conduct 

24. 

Leadership 


Source F. W. Schumard A primer of time study, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, copyright 1940 Reprinted by permission 


But it is safe to assume that Schumard did not reach his conclusions as the result 
of tests and measures. The remainder of his book is a sound exposition of the slide 
rule, stopwatch, wage scale, rest factor, and other items. Although it does give tips 
on how to make a time study, application of the method would run into the same 
difficulties that doom time and motion studies to failure. It does not take into con- 
sideration the most important item, the resistance factor, which is invariably en- 
countered. 

Mogensen (1932) has a much more practical and valuable approach — the edu- 
cation of foremen and employees along lines that will encourage their becoming 
"motion-minded.'^ He does not believe that the average worker is dull witted, but 
he admits that he sometimes lacks enthusiasm. Mogensen encourages motion- 
mindedness in a plant by showing "before and after" motion pictures of work done 
with time and motion studies in other plants. He then trains the foreman and 
executives in some of the specifics of time and motion study; it is the executives' 
job to convince the workers that they will not be subjected to speed-ups or dismissal. 
In this manner the resentment that a time and motion study engineer usually en- 
counters is avoided. It is to be emphasized that Mogensen's approach tends to over- 
come the three serious difficulties in time and motion studies. It avoids both the 
resistance to an outsider's initiating change and the insecurity-producing factors of 
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time and motion studies, and it encourages an acceptance of change, since the 
workers themselves participate in and contribute to the change. The foreman and 
employees become involved in many of the intricacies of time and motion study. 
They construct process charts and make suggestions as to how to achieve greater 
efficiency. 

As a consultant in this field, Mogensen has had considerable success with his 
method. It is exceedingly interesting to find William Gomberg of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) writing of the ^‘evangelical activities 
of Allen Mogensen on behalf of the work-simplification movement.'^ 

It is a mistake to believe that time and motion study can be a tool of efficiency 
only for management. Through its unions, labor can, and in rare cases does, conduct 
time studies which result m benefits to its members. An outstanding illustration of 
this is the work that has been done by the ILGWU under Gomberg^s direction. The 
management engineenng department of the ILGWU was created to pursue two 
objectives (Gomberg, 1943). 

1 To assist in improving the manufacturing techniques and operating methods of all 
branches of the industry with which our workers' earnings are intimately bound. This 
will be done through plant inspections by department representatives, followed by specific 
recommendations. 

2. To serve as a central information agency: 

a. To determine the level of “fair piece rates.” 

b. To record the production system and manufactunng techniques under which these 
rates are paid. 

c. To assist in training shop members and committees in distinguishing bad time-study 
practices from good time-study practices in the determination of rates. 

The union's primary concern, as reflected in its practices and behavior, is to use 
time studies for obtaining data so that it may bargain collectively with employers in 
establishing salary standards and piece rates. Its attitude toward these studies is 
generally thoughtful and critical. Gomberg regards them as, at best, an empirical 
guide to setting up a range within which collective bargaining on production rates 
can take place. He is very critical of the stopwatch as a measuring device when one 
is striving for a reasonable range in accuracy of measurement, and he has data to 
prove the lack of reliability of such measurements. He questions that there is a 
single standardized method of performing a job and considers modification of 
method from worker to worker both desirable and efficient. Gomberg also recog- 
nizes a third limitation of time studies (1946). “It is at once apparent that nothing 
has been developed in industrial time study practice that can be considered an ob- 
jective measure of normality or an objective method for comparing operator per- 
formance with any normal standard." 

The work of the ILGWU management engineering department was primarily 
concerned with time rather than motion study. The department was interested 
mostly in the setting of piece rates and considers most motion studies to be primarily 
the concern of management. However, on invitation from management, it did 
attempt to increase production in specific plants, and in these cases it was concerned 
not only with the setting of a fair piece rate but also with motion study. 

Gomberg does not deny the usefulness of time studies, provided their limitations 
in accuracy, both as a measuring device and as a means of setting standards, are 
recognized. He believes that no alternative method of measuring or estimating a 
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reasonable day's work has as yet appeared and that therefore time study methods 
and procedures must be called upon until a better technique is found. 

One additional feature of this union's approach is the training of its members 
on the various shop committees in time study techniques. Sometimes these trained 
employees are accused by their fellow union members of not representing the 
workers' best interests, and yet they are backed by the union. This means that the 
technique, when applied fairly, allows for a reasonable settlement of claims rather 
than resulting in a one-sided and emotional view. Mogensen and this union both 
have faith in the training of workers in time and motion study techniques. Regardless 



Figure 20 3. Ball-and-socket drill 
block developed by an employee. It 
permits more accurate use of port- 
able electric drills at different an- 
gles. (Courtesy Temco Aircraft 
Corporation ) 


of one's opinion as to whether management alone or management in collaboration 
with labor should set wage standards, there is no doubt but that employees can 
contribute to their own efficiency at least as much as the expert can, and in some 
cases more. They need only training, an opportunity for expression, and confidence 
that their improvements will be adopted. 


SOME SIMPLE PRINCIPLES 

Time and motion studies are not extremely technical or intricate; they are relatively 
simple to conduct provided one recognizes a few basic principles. 

A very useful principle is that used in determining the most favored work area, 
sometimes known as the “semicircular work pit." Regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is doing office work at a desk or assembling at a workbench, this principle can 
be applied. By circumscribing an arc with your right hand when your elbow is at 
the hip, and then with your left hand with elbow at hip, you will define a semi- 
circle in which you can work with a minimum of moving and reaching. Then, keep- 
ing your back erect, swing your right arm to the left, and your left ann to the right, 
and you will define two other semicircles. These two overlapping areas determine a 
second, and larger, semicircle. This is the area wherein you can reach things with 
the minimum of stretching and body movement. Most work can be done in the first 
semicircle; but if necessary, it may be extended to the second one. This semi- 
circular work pit is the most favored work area from the point of view of economy of 
motion and minimum effort. 
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The prepositionmg of tools, another simple principle, is a useful technique in time 
and motion studies It avoids much unnecessary dela\ in looking for tools which have 
been misplaced Prepositioning operates effectiveh for a bank teller, a shipping clerk, 
a watch assembler, and many other workers. 

The prolonged holding of an object is poor motion practice. The introduction of 
a jig or a vise to clamp the work will free the holding hand. Most efEciency con- 
cepts encourage the use of two hands. Motion of the two hands is most efficient 
when they are used in opposite and symmetrical direction. Make slight circular 
movements with both hands, moving them both to the right as if vou were tighten- 
ing a light bulb in its socket. Then do it again, first moving both hands inward and 
then both outward. It makes a difference. 

The introduction of rhythm in w^ork is also an important principle. Experienced 
carpenters, typists, and painters have rh\thm in their work. In fact, a simple but 
cmde manner of judging work performance and ability is to obser\'e the worker on 
the job and watch for regular, smooth, and even movements. Tliese encourage 
rhythm and indicate efficiency. The unsure, erratic, staccato movements of the 
novice can be detected immediately. 

A drop delivery will prevent the cluttering of the work space and the waste of 
time involved m transferring the finished product. A hole at the work place leading 
to a chute which carries the finished product away makes for efficiency and econ- 
omy. Labor savings of 5 to 10 percent have often been accomplished by introducing 
a drop delivery system. 

The redesigning of tools and equipment has been an accepted principle ever 
since Taylor redesigned the shovel. The amateur gardener or farmer would find the 
new rake shown m Figure 20.4 a welcome improvement. 

The process chart is a desirable and not ven' technical device. A process chart 
records exactly what goes on. It may be a flow chart, which records the flow of work 



“And with this new, improved handle, you can step on it without injury * 

Figure 20.4. Redesign of a rake. (By permission of American Magazine ) 
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during the process. Or it may be a man-and'machme chart, which records the work 
of the machine in relation to the work of the man. A third type is the operator 
chart, which is mainly concerned with the separate work done by the left hand and 
the right hand. The cost chart, which establishes the cost of the operation, is a process 
chart that brings new happiness to the accountants in our society. 

Another principle in time and motion study is the reduction of motion. Motions 
involving only the fingers are considered most efficient because they require least 
muscular effort. The least efficient motion is one which requires the use of the 
entire body. It is sometimes claimed that an attempt to reduce motions to such 
simple levels introduces monotony and related phenomena. Although in some in- 
stances this may be tme from the point of view of efficiency, it must be conceded 
that the motion that involves the fewest muscles is the least fatiguing to the in- 
dividual. 


NEED FOR ALLOWANCES IN TIME AND MOTION STUDY 

After a time and motion study has been made, but before it is put into use as a 
standard of production or a basis for setting a wage rate, certain time allowances 
must be made for it. The four most commonly recognized allowances are ( 1 ) dif- 
ferences between the skill and effort of the worker on whom the study was based and 
the skill and effort of the group performing the task, (2) personal needs, (3) fatigue, 
(4) unavoidable delays. The first three are related to the human factor, the worker. 
The fourth is related to production and is largely independent of the worker. Be- 
cause all machines occasionally break down and need repair, or material supplies 
may not be available, an allowance is made in connection with work which is deter- 
mined solely by the motions and speed of a machine. The other three allowances 
must be made because of individual variability. 

A psychologist recognizes the wide variations in human behavior, and when he 
develops norms he tries first to obtain data on large numbers of subjects. Most 
standards established as a result of time and motion studies are based upon the pro- 
duction of one, two, or possibly three people, but rarely more. Since the standard 
thus established will be applied to large numbers of people, the danger in drawing 
conclusions on the basis of such a limited sample is great. In fact, the weakness of 
the entire structure of time and motion study may be due to the fact that the 
sampling is so limited as to give invalid results. The time and motion study people 
partially recognize this difficulty and attempt to cope with it by making allowances 
part of their standard procedure. They realize than an individuars skill on the ]ob 
will vary, as will his effort to produce. People with great skill may put forth little 
effort, and people with very little skill may exert great effort. The two other com- 
binations — ^high skill and great effort, and low skill and little effort — are also possible. 

In setting a standard, the time and motion study engineer basically and ultimately 
must use his own judgment as to the degree of skill and effort of the particular 
worker on whom he is basing the production standard in comparison with that 
of the other workers. This is a considerable responsibility and demands both skill 
and effort on his part. His judgment will be reasonable only to the extent to which 
he is concerned with this problem. By the same token, the extent to which he 
blindly follows the fashionable inefficient mathematical formula of the moment 
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will determine the extent to which errors are possible. The Bedaux or speed-rating 
system attempts to solve the skill and effort problem. The writers are not fully con- 
vinced of the validity of the claims made for the Bedaux system despite its wide use 
in the past. 

Factors which should be included in the allowances for personal needs are the 
employee's visits to the water cooler, locker room, rest room or lavatory, etc. 

TTie allowance for fatigue, the third human factor, rests ultimately on sheer 
estimate. The problem of fatigue was discussed in Chapter 18, here we shall say 
only that susceptibility to fatigue is relative to the individual and that, in many 
instances, what is called fatigue is not fatigue at all 

The unavoidable-delay allowance is more easily reckoned. A time study expert can 
take up his post near a machine and record, over a day, a week, or several months, 
the time consumed by machine repair or by shortages of parts which prevent the 
employee from doing his work on the machine. 

In a survey on the problem of time allowances in 360 plants in the Pittsburgh 
area, Blair (1941) found that 106 of these plants used a stop watch or the time 
study method to set production standards. The remaining 254 set their standards on 
the basis of the judgment and expenence of either a foreman, a pace-setter, or a 
worker who was assumed to be an average performer. In some instances the 
standard set was based on the speed recommended by the manufacturer of the 
machine. 

Most of the plants studied by Blair did not use a really objective basis for de- 
termining allowances, regardless of how they set the production standard. Extra 
time allowances were determined essentially by an overall estimate of all four factors 
combined, skill-effort, personal needs, fatigue, and unavoidable delay. The general 
practice in the other plants was usually to overlook '‘allowances" completely. 

A little-known book called How to Run a Bassoon Factory (Spade, 1936), a 
brilliant and delightfully humorous satire on American efficiency systems, presents 
the problem of allowances as follows: 


He [the time study man] proceeds something like this- (1) He sets a man to work on 
making a bassoon and times him to one hundredth of a second. This gives him a figure 
to work on, (2) He then takes his figure and applies the following reasoning* (a) It took 
old Sam two days to make that bassoon, but he was not working as hard as he might, there- 
fore, divide by two equals, one day; (b) Anyhow old Sam is old and not representative, 
therefore divide by two again equals one half day, (c) on the other hand, old Sam has had 
a lot of experience, therefore multiply by two equals one day; (d) but there were seventy- 
nine periods of two minutes where he did not do anything, therefore subtract one hundred 
fifty-eight minutes, equals five and a half hours; (e) But he will get tired in the day so 
we'll allow him one half hour, therefore, add one half hour equals six hours; (f) On 
the other hand if the rate is to be tight old Sam will kick up a row therefore multiply 
by two equals one and a half days; (g) Anyhow, we always leave a bit of margin, so let's 
call it two days. This is now made into a formula. The numerator is old Sam's time, times 
two, times two. The denominator is two times two equals (158 — 30 — 33V^3) and by taking 
old Sam's time and applying this formula we get the scientific determined time of two 
days. The time study man then works out what it usually pays old Sam, for work, and there 
you are. This, however, is piece rate in its simplest form. If you particularly wish to 
acknowledge the worker, it is usual to say that you will pay him seven pence a bassoon 
for the first ninety bassoons and with each subsequent bassoon 6/90 of a penny. Thus 
the more he does the more he gets paid but not so much, if you see what I mean, then 
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he strikes and you arbitrate and begin again. The majority of strikes about wages are the 
result of the worker being unable to appreciate an ordinary logical piece of reasoning 
like this. 

Of course the pseudonym-endowed author, Mark Spade, is spoofing; but to any- 
one with a sense of humor some of the rationalizations made in connection with 
extra time allowances will appear to be little better. These allowances are a serious 
pitfall in time and motion studies, they should not be overlooked or speedily esti- 
mated. They should be based on actual data from a large sample of workers and 
not from just one or two employees. Estimates of the average worker made by fore- 
men, pace-setters, or experts do not provide a sound or scientific basis for determining 
extra time allowances in time and motion studies. 

Lifson (1953) conducted an expenmen t which raises further questions on the 
accuracy of judgments in time study. He had six expert time study men make ratings 
of the filmed performance of five workers doing each of four jobs at each of five 
previously established paces He found that the experts had different concepts of 
normal pace. Further, there was a marked trend to underrate fast paces and overrate 
slow paces. In fact, lack of agreement was found among experts' ratings on both 
job performance and the job. 

The objective evidence that experts differ in their judgments is not new to psychol- 
ogists. The fact that it applies to time study experts means that the general practice 
of having a single rater determine standards may lead to gross errors in **standards" 
and pay rates. Having more than one time study expert do the rating and then 
combining their judgments might well lead to greater objectivity. 

Pace rating or leveling involves considerable error and experts differ m the extent 
to which they err. The total error is a result of the time study man's concept of 
normal work pace as well as his rating of each worker (and this varies) and each 
job (this also varies). 

The time study should be regarded as a technique which may not be objective and 
factual. It should be rigidly inspected as to methodology and statistics before its 
conclusions warrant acceptance as standard. Perhaps Gomberg is reasonably correct. 
It provides a basis for bargaining. 


TIME AND MOTtON STUDY IN THE HOME 

It must be emphasized that time and motion studies are not merely a concern of 
big business and big unions The application of these studies has also resulted in 
increased efficiency in the home. Marvin E. Mundel and Janet Armstrong (1946) 
have done much work in applying the findings of these studies in the home. They 
recommend six rules of efficiency: 

1. Eliminate all unnecessary parts of a job. For example, in dishwashing, use very hot water 
and let the dishes drain dry; do not wipe them. 

2. Keep everything within easy reach; for example, the coffee pot, coffee can, and measuring 
spoon should be stored close together m a cabinet. 

3. Use the best tool for the job. For instance, use a step-on can with a removable inner 
sack for garbage. 
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4. Use both hands for such work as putting away dishes or stacking fresh linens. 

5. Combine two )obs into one, for example, fold pillowcases with the free hand as they 
are ironed. . 

6. Whenever possible, sit down to work — ^when preparing vegetables or feeding the chil- 
dren, etc. 


These six rules for efficiency in the home are similar to the rules regarding efficiency 
in industry. Housewives and their husbands are not likely to object to new methods 
which will make housework less of a burden. By the same token, employees are not 
likely to object to efficiency methods which make their jobs less of a burden, pro- 
viding they are not subjected to a speed-up or made to feel their position is insecure. 
Any small office, shop, or factory can improve its efficiency tremendously by apply- 
ing the principles recommended here. 



Figure 20.5. Activities related in a time sequence to sleeping. Such study can 
result in more effective design of space sunounding the bedroom. (From Milton 
L. Blum and Beatrice Candee. Family behavior, attitudes and possessions. The 
John B. Pierce Foundation, New York, January 1944, vol. 4, 203.) 


EXAMPLES OF CONTINUED INEFFICIENCIES 

Two popular and widely used machines in the present era are notoriously inefficient 
— the t3q)ewriter and the sewing machine. The typewnter now in use makes it 
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necessary for the left hand to do 57 percent of the work. August Dvorak has rear- 
ranged the keyboard so that the right hand does 56 percent of the work. This key- 
board makes it possible for trained typists to do between 165 and 180 words a 
minute. Its arrangement is as follows. 

7 5 ^ 1 9 0 2 4 6 8 

? , P Y F G C R L / 

AOEU I DHTNS- 
, Q J KXBMWVZ 

Another widely used inefficient machine is the sewing machine. The present 
electric machine requires that the left hand, which is ordinarily less agile, do more 
work than the right. This is the case not because the machine was designed by a 
left-handed person, but because originally the right hand did the important work of 
starting and stopping the machine as well as regulating the wheel. In the electric 
sewing machines the right hand is relieved of this task. The present position of the 
needle head at the left does not allow the right hand to feed conveniently the 
material to be sewed. Turning the machine around would probably result in greater 
accuracy and speed of operation. However, this will probably not be done, nor will 
the Dvorak typewriter keyboard gain immediate popular acceptance. This can be 
understood, primarily, in terms of resistance to change. It must, however, be added 
that although the use of the present typewriter and sewing machine may be irra- 
tional in terms of ultimate efficiency, it is rational to the individual employer who 
has a capital investment in these machines. It is also rational to individual operators 
who can use the present machines but would have to learn to operate a new, even 
though more efficient, machine. 


BREAKING RESISTANCE 

One of the simplest aids in breaking a personas resistance to change is to ask him to 
write his full name, leaving out every other letter. After the signal ''Go,'' time him 
accurately with a stop watch; then without any comment, ask him to write his full 
name in his usual manner, and again time him. Writing the name using only half 
the letters takes just as long as writing the full name, and sometimes longer. Tell 
him the length of time it took to do both tasks. Of course, he will object. Usually 
people say, "But I am used to writing my full name, and writing just every other 
letter required effort!" You then counter with, "Yes, you are used to doing the job 
in one way, but won't you admit that a short amount of practice will probably result 
in your signing your name in approximately half the time?" Most people will accept 
this, and you continue, "Then you may admit that doing your job this new way 
will, with practice, eventually require less effort and time." 

Another simple means which can be used to break resistance to change is to ask 
a male employee to describe in detail how he puts on his suit coat. Then ask him 
to put on his jacket and call his attention to the discrepancy (there usually is one) 
between his description of an often-performed task and the actual performance. 
Time him while he is putting the coat on. Then ask him to take it off and put it 
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on again, but this time have him start with his right hand rather than his left. Many 
people experience considerable difficulty with the left-hand right-hand reversal, but 
it serves to drive home the point that new tasks or operations are sometimes judged 
more difficult solely because they are new, and not because they are more difficult. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 

The increase in mechanization has led to a shift in emphasis from studying the 
time and motions involved in the performance of a job to an awareness that man 
and machine must function in relation to each other. Engineers design machines 
and are justifiably concerned with effectiveness and efficiency. However, principles 
of physics and engineering are not enough as long as man is a necessary accompani- 



Figure 20.6. This employee watches industrial TV. His job is to operate 
scrap balers and to see that bales fall into a gondola car spotted outside the 
building. He watches the gondola via television. When the car is full, he 
can, by remote control, move it out of the way and move in an empty car. 
(From Fortune, September 1951. Photo by Jerry Cooke.) 


ment to the workings of a machine. A machine, no matter how complex and auto- 
matic, requires a man to make judgments in connection with its continued perform- 
ance (Figure 20.6). Whether he serves as an operator or as a maintainer of a 
machine, he reacts to signals from the machine in accordance with his abilities, 
characteristics, and limitations. Because of this, the psychological aspects of man- 
machine systems cannot be avoided. Further, the transmitting of signals from the 
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machine is through dials, scales, pointers, or sounds. Sometimes speed is important; 
sometimes accuracy is important. Usually both speed and accuracy are desirable. 
Accordingly the size, shape, position, pointer, lettering, or illumination of the signal 
becomes a factor in man's ability to respond more accurately or more rapidly. 

The sum total means that problems in machine design are definitely and intimately 
related to human ability and limitation. This field of relating man-machine systems 
is known as human engineering or engineering psychology. 

Its growth has proceeded at an accelerated pace since World War II, when its 
importance was clearly recognized. Planes, guns, and other military equipment be- 
came more complicated, and as electronics became more usable, the increase in 
necessary dials, levers, knobs, and controls created problems. The interrelatedness of 
machine performance and operator performance must continually be recognized. 

Psychological research on equipment design has stemmed mainly from a series 
of practical problems. In solving these problems a system has arisen which empha- 
sizes the importance of psychological knowledge, facts, and methodology. 

Fitts (1951) distinguishes between display and control problems. A display is 
any device that can be used to present information to individuals by visual, auditory, 
or the other senses. A good display should be rapidly and accurately detectable. 
Control design is concerned with the utilization of human effort in directing a 
machine. Tlie dial on the radio set is a display indicating station whereas the knob 
is an on-off or volume control. The problems of accuracy of tuning require vision, 
touch, and hearing, and one or two hands may be used. The automobile is a more 
complicated machine to operate. The gas pedal is a control, but speed is determined 
by seeing a marker on a dial — or a motorcycle policeman. 

Dunlap and Associates have specialized in the e.xtension of the field of human 
engineering with reference to industry. A good illustration is their work in the 
remodeling of the cab of a dragline used by the International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation. A study of the dragline (see Figure 20.7), a million-dollar machine, 



Figure 20.7. ^Tillie the Toiler.'' Real control over one-million-dollar dragline is pos- 
sible with operator’s position giving good visibility, precise information, comfortable 
working place, and accurate, easily operated controls. 'Tillie” is a 17V2-yard bucket, 
185-foot boom. (From Engineering and Mining Journal, April 1954.) 
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Figure 20.8 Key to cab International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation builds for its draglines* A, hoist-swing control lever, 

B, drag control (operator’s left hand); C, digging control in- 
dicators; D, switches, drag indicators; E, movable chair, F, ton- 
nage totalizers, G, “trouble-spot” indicators; H, radio cabinet; 

I, microphone; /, fluorescent lighting; K, plate glass windshield 
with wipers. (From Engineering and Mining Journal, April 
1954.) 

revealed that it was operated by one man who was seated uncomfortably, exposed 
to the elements, and unable to see what he was supposed to be doing for much of 
the time. In addition, his job required awkward movements of both hands and 
feet. 

Figures 20,7 and 20.8 show the main features of the redesign which resulted in 
improved vision, increased comfort and easier controls. In addition a communica- 
tion system was introduced which enables the operator to talk to his oiler, pit man, 
pump man or the head office. 

Another redesign job of Dunlap and Associates involved the electric stove. Figures 
20.9 and 20.10 show the before and after and illustrate the simple principles in- 
volved. Unfortunately, the design of many consumer products is more a function 
of attempting to be '^attractive^' rather than to be functional. 

Once redesign takes place, the usual reaction is that in the first place this is not 
psychology and in the second place this is easy and requires no special knowledge. 
Actually such arguments are ridiculous. Human engineenng has come up the hard 
way. It is a bold recognition of attempting to fit the machine to meet man's abilities 
and limitations. When human engineering is successfully applied to the automobile 
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Figure 20.9. Pushbutton control system for electric range, case history. A. Left: 
Manufacturer's original version of an electric range with the controls positioned as 
shown on back panel. Right: Sequence of cooking-speed pushbutton controls violates 
good human engineering since it does not increase in the normal order of magnitude 
from left to right. (From Jack W, Dunlap. Introduction to human engineering m 
product design. Electrical Manufacturings March 1952.) 

we will have a better distribution of instruments on the panel, the visibility will be 
improved, glare will be eliminated, and auditory signals may successfully curb rela- 
tively innocent speeding when ordinary visual cues are lacking as is the case on 
superhighways. 


CODING DISPLAYS AND CONTROLS 

The collection of studies in the field of human engineering has led to principles 
related to the design of displays and controls. Some of them are as follows: A fixed 
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Figure 20.10. Pushbutton control system for electric range, case history B. Left; 
Recommended redesi^ of pushbutton control panel provides better relationship to 
heating units and easier operation. Right: The recommended redesign of pushbutton 
sequence showing proper order of increasing magnitude from left to right, and also 
showing improved clarifying labels. (From Jack W. Dunlap. Introduction to human 
engineering in product design. Electrical Manufacturings March 1952.) 
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dial with a moving pointer is better than a moving dial with a fixed pointer. For 
speed in dial or counter reading, the finer the markings, the better. An open-window 
dial (direct reading counter) is best for rapid reading. All dials indicating increasing 
magnitudes should rotate in the same direction, preferably upward or clockwise. 
Whenever possible, displays should be at eye height. Spacing between markings on 
dials should be consistent and the distance should be about one-half inch. Shapes, 
sizes, and colors of controls should be designed to reduce or eliminate confusion 
errors. 

A study by Dashevesky (1964) has demonstrated how dial reading can be tre- 
mendously improved by human engineering research. Using the Gestalt notion of 
figural continuity, he hypothesized that since prior research had shown that pointer 
alignment aided dial reading, extending the line formed by the pointers across the 
entire display should be even more effective. He developed six different types of 
dial displays (Figure 20.11) for experimental evaluation of his hypothesis. 
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Figure 20.11. Dial displays used by Dashevsky. (From S. G. Dashevsky. 
Check-reading accuracy as a function of pointer alignment, patterning, and 
viewing angle. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48, 344-341) 


He found that using the extended displays resulted in dial reading performance 
which was 85 percent more efficient than with the open displays, even though the 
latter were displays in which the pointers were all aligned according to some type 
of system. 

Knobs in close proximity might best be designed according to different and 
readily discernible shapes, Jenkins (1947) found the 11 shapes shown in Figure 
20.12 to be readily identifiable by touch, even when gloves are worn. Even though 
this research was related to aircraft, it is entirely possible that such designs of knobs 
would be appropriate for automobile dashboards and other types of machines. 

Smith and Thomas (1964) studied the relative effectiveness of color coding dis- 
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plays and shape coding displays in an information processing task which required 
persons to count objects of a specified class presented to them on a visual display. 
The four different coding systems studied are shown in Figure 20.13. 

They found that color coding was clearly the most effective scheme for min- 
imizing the number of errors made by a person. This is shown quite dramatically 
by Figure 20.14. Colors were most efficient, military symbols were next most easily 
discnminated, followed by geometric forms, then aircraft shapes. 



Figure 20.12 Eleven knob shapes that are readily identified by touch. 
(From W. 0. Jenkins. Tactual discrimination of shapes for coding aircraft- 
type controls. In P. M. Fitts. Psychological research on equipment design. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947.) 


One very interesting aspect of the study was the finding that the effectiveness of 
the three different form coding schemes increased noticeably if color was held 
constant in the display; on the other hand, color coding did not show a very large 
improvement when form was held constant. This would seem further to indicate 
the “primacy” or powerfulness of color as an attention-getting device for coding. 
Even if it is not relevant, it can cause confusion. 

In a follow-up study by Smith, Farquhar, and Thomas (1965) much the same 
sort of finding was obtained, except that in the second study the relative advantage 
of color coding over other coding systems became increasingly more dramatic as 
the display density (number of targets) was increased. For displays of small density, 
color was only moderately more effective, while with highly dense displays color 
became tremendously more efficient. 

A good illustration of the recognition of the problem of man-machine systems is 
McFarland^s (1953a, 1953b) work on automobiles and other kinds of vehicular 
equipment. The principles of human engineering have been applied in the evaluation 
of current vehicles with the hope of achieving in future models a more effective 
integration of drivers and their equipment. 
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Figure 20.13. Different display coding systems investigated by Smith 
and Thomas. (From S. L. Smith and D. W. Thomas. Color versus shape 
coding in information displays. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48, 
137-146 ) 


In one study an attempt was made to evaluate the cabs of twelve vehicles. Its 
purpose was to determine the optimum anangements of controls, displays, seating, 
and window areas for the most comfortable, efficient, and safe vehicle operation. 
The thesis of the study is essentially based on the fact that since man cannot 
be redesigned it is necessary to start with man and design the machine around him. 
Essentially this is the clear distinction between human engineering and engineering. 
In engineering the machine is designed first. In human engineering the recommenda- 
tion is to design the machine to conform with human needs. 

The study by McFarland et at. found many defects in design of truck cabs. For 
example, it appears that satisfactory design of the instrument panel has been sac- 
rificed for aesthetic appeal. By observation it appears that this is even more true 
when applied to passenger cars. In trucks the dials are placed too far to the driver's 
right, possibly as a concession to symmetry but surely as a contribution to inefiEec- 
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Figure 20.14, Counting errors as a function of display density, 
companng color coding with the three shape codes (From S. L 
Smith and D. W. Thomas. Color versus shape coding in informa- 
tion displays. Journal of Applied Psychology^ 1964, 4S, 137-146 ) 

tiveness. Brake pedals are often placed too close to the accelerator, and the emergency 
brake sometimes is not conveniently accessible. 

Figures 20,15 and 20.16 reveal the diflEerence in location and design of two 
dashboards. The question that may realistically be asked is, How did they get that 
way and why? 

This study made it apparent that more information was needed in regard to 
human body size and capabilities, and so a scries of anthropometric measures of 
man in relation to driving requirements were made. An operator of a vehicle must 
not have unreasonable demands placed upon him if he is to operate controls and 
react to displays in an effective manner. 

The complete study of man-machine systems requires at least three phases: (1) 
operational job analysis, (2) the study of man's limitations, both physical and 
psychological, and (3) the environmental conditions of work. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PERFORMANCE 

There is a growing tendency among applied psychologists to become interested 
in the basic principles underlying human performance in realistic task settings. 
This interest has been motivated by two primary factors: (1) a dissatisfaction with 
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Figure 20.15. Dashboard, code no. 240. (From R. A. McFarland, et al. 
Human factors in the design of highway equipment, a summary report of vehicle 
evaluation Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 1953.) 

the results obtained by simply looking continually at specific situations instead of 
trying to develop a broad base of knowledge about human performance, and (2) 
an increased willingness on the part of industry and the military to support research 
aimed at gathering general knowledge rather than directed at answenng an im- 
mediate problem. 

Current interest in human perfomiance centers around a number of topic areas. 
These areas represent different aspects of skilled behavior that define what the 
psychologist is really talking about when he speaks of human performance. These 
are: perceptual-motor skills behavior, information processing behavior, and monitor- 
ing or vigilance behavior. 


PERCEFTUAUMOTOR SKILLS 

The topic of motor skills extends from the study of behavior in simple manipula- 
tive-dexterity tasks (for example, pegboards) to the hi^ly complex type of skill 
and coordination involved in the control of vehicles such as airplanes and space 
capsules. Motor activity, or perceptual-motor behavior as it is often designated, plays 
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Figure 20.16 Dashboard, code no. 220. (From R A McFarland, et al 
Human factors in the design of highway equipment, a summary report of vehicle 
evaluation. Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 19 '5 3.) 


such a prominent role in our daily existence that wc often take it for granted. Only 
when we find ourselves m certain kinds of situations do we become aware that 
physical coordination and dexterity is not something that is natuial to all people. 
A few hours spent watching golfers go off the first tec on a Saturday afternoon can 
be a dramatic demonstration of the varieties of motor behavior possessed by different 
individuals. 

TYPES OF MOTOR MOVEMENTS 

For purposes of convenience it is helpful to classify motor movements into various 
categories. McCormick (1964) lists five such groups. 

Positioning Movements These are movements from one specific location to another 
specific location Examples would be turning the page of a book or moving a lever from 
one discrete position to another discrete position. 

Repetitive Movements. The essential characteristic here is that the same movement 
is repeated continuously, such as bouncing a ball, winding a watch, etc. 

Continuous Movements These movements involve a continuous control process, usually 
in response to some external stimulus. For example, driving a car involves continuous 
steenng in response to the turns and bends of the road. 

Serial Movements. These are a series of relatively separate movements in a sequence. 
They may be known in advance or may result partly as a function of previous performance. 
Playing a musical instrument illustrates a case of serial movements in which all of the 
movements are essentially the same type; prepanng a peanut butter sandwich illustrates 
a case of serial movement where the movements are rather different throughout the series, 
that is, picking up knife, screwing open jar, digging out spread, spreading peanut butter, 
etc. 

Static Movement Maintaining a constant position over a period of time is called static 
movement. Although no actual movement is required, muscular exertion is necessary 
for static movement, 

A large body of data is currently available concerning the ability of humans to 
perform the different types of movements listed above. For an excellent summary 
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of this material, examine the book Human Factors Engineering by E. J. McCor- 
mick (1964). 


FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDIES OF MOTOR SKILL 

One approach to determining the basic dimensions of motor ability is through 
the use of factor analysis. Typically, these studies involve giving each of a large 
number of people (usually several hundred) a variety of different kinds of motor 
tasks to perform. The tasks will range from paper-and-pencil tasks such as putting dots 
in circles to actual dexterity tests such as the Purdue Pegboard (see Chapter 4). By 
clustering these tasks into similar groups according to their intercorrelations, one 
can gain considerable insight into what different kinds of special skills make up the 
more gross skill we call motor ability. 

Fleishman and his coworkers have done the greatest amount of research using 
this methodology. A good sample of their research is the 1962 study of Fleishman 
and Ellison. They administered twelve apparatus tests and nine paper-and-pencil 
type tests of a manipulative nature to 760 Air Force trainees, and then factor analyzed 
the intercorrelations among the 21 tests with the results shown in Table 20.2. They 
were able to identify (make sense out of) the first five factors, and they named them as 
follows: 


Factor I: 
Factor II: 
Factor III: 
Factor IV: 
Factor V. 


Wrist-finger speed 
Finger dextenty 
Speed of arm movement 
Manual dextenty 
Aiming 


This kind of study is what might best be called a ‘'static*' correlational study of 
motor ability: it catches people at one moment in time and examines their basic 
skill dimensions. Fleishman has also done some factor analytic research using the 
procedure of testing individuals at severed times during training to see if, as people 
become more skilled, the basic skill dimensions shift in their importance and 
emphasis, Fleishman's work on this is discussed in Chapter 8 on training. 


TRACKING PERFORMANCE 

Tracking skill is a very important subarea within the broader topic of motor 
behavior. Tracking is rather hard to describe in a specific way — ^it may be thought 
of as any motor behavior which involves aiming or guiding or pointing either a part 
of one's own body or some object at a target of some sort. A hunter aiming his 
shotgun at a pheasant in flight is “tracking” the pheasant. A driver steering his car 
down a highway is “tracking” the highway. A center fielder prepanng to catch a fly 
is “tracking” the ball in flight. A great deal of man's daily activity may be viewed 
as tracking behavior (take, for example, raising a spoonful of carrots to one's mouth 
at dinner), but it is such second nature to us that we rarely think of it in these 
terms, except perhaps when we watch a very young child who is just learning these 
habitual skills. 

MAN AS A SYSTEM CONTROLLER CuHcnt skill research has tended to view the per- 
ceptual-motor performance of man in terms of the task of serving as a controller of 
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Table 20.2 Rotated Factor Loadings 


Factors 


Variable 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1. Medium tapping 

77 

10 

28 

22 

14 

10 

21 
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10 

31 
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15 

06 

19 
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52 
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20 

01 

57 

13 

-01 
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52 
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19 

-01 

63 

11 

-02 
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28 
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-01 

63 

05 

-04 
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31 

00 
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25 
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06 

08 

01 

04 

27 

13 
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03 

34 

00 

05 
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-00 

10 

13 

34 

09 
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03 

08 

-70 

09 

-04 

27 

08 
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-04 

14 

72 

13 

31 

07 

06 

13. Hand precision aiming — errors 

-02 

-04 

-51 

15 

13 

00 

64 

14. Hand precision aiming — corrects 

15. Minnesota rate of manipulation — 

15 

14 

56 

-00 

05 

40 

-50 

placing test 

16. Minnesota rate of manipulation — 

10 

37 

24 

53 

34 

14 

09 

turning test 

09 

34 

23 

52 

30 

23 

08 

17. Pin stick 

08 

34 

07 

25 

24 

20 

03 

18. Purdue pegboard — nght hand 

01 

60 

18 

17 

12 

16 

14 

19. Purdue pegboard — ^left hand 

05 

55 

18 

10 

05 

26 

11 

20. Purdue pegboard — ^both hands 

08 

66 

16 

20 

06 

10 

13 
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09 

59 

14 

32 

00 

12 

-01 

22. O'Connor finger dexterity 

13 

59 

20 

19 

11 

14 

07 


Source; E, A. Fleishman and G. D. Elhson. A factor analysis of fine manipulative tests. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1962, 46^ 96-105. 


some ‘"system.” Figure 20.17 is a diagram of the basic man-machine system concept. 
In almost any skilled task man may be conceived as an integral element of some 
larger dynamic system. That is, he { 1 ) receives some type of information from the 
environment (usually some sort of display) to which he must respond, and (2) 
makes some t^e of response to this input, using whatever controls are provided by 
the system. 
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Figure 20,17. Diagram of man-machine control system. 
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The response is then ^'transmitted'' through the remaining system components 
into actual system output. This output is then “fed back" into the display so that 
the operator can view his performance according to how much “error" was present in 
his response. For example, in the case of driving an automobile, it is the steenng 
linkage and the tire dynamics that intervene between the human response (steer- 
ing action) and the system output (the position on the road). The feedback in this 
system is, of course, provided via the windshield display, through which the car 
operator can compare his actual position on the road with the internal standard of 
where he knows he “should be." 

SYSTEM ORDER Tracking tasks may be classified in terms of the dynamics of the 
control system manipulated by the operator. Generally speaking, the higher the 
system control order, the more complex is the operator's task. 

Zero Order Control A zero order control system is often referred to as positional 
control. The control system simply requires a person to make a response that is pro- 
portional to the desired system output. Since the desired system output is typically a 
matching of the input signal, then the control system is essentially asking the op- 
erator to make responses proportional to the input signal. The control system 
translates (e.g., through a gear box having some specified ratio) a positioning 
response of the operator into a new output position for the system. 

First Order Control Commonly called a rate or velocity control system, a first 
order control device gives the operator control over the rate (velocity) of movement 
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Control 
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Figure 20.18. Illustrations of zero and first order control systems. 
In the zero order system, the position of the arrow is directly propor- 
tional to the position of the control. In the first order system, the con- 
trol device regulates the speed (rate of motor and thus the rate of 
movement of the anow) . 


of system output. An example would be having the control device linked to a motor 
so that a position movement by the operator changes the speed of the motor which in 
turn is hooked up to the gear box (see Figure 20.18). Thus, the operator controls 
the rate of change of system position, rather than its position. 
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Second Order Control In some control systems the operator has control over the 
rate of system change. By this we mean that a positional response by the operator 
results in a change of acceleration on the part of the system output. 

PURSUIT AND COMPENSATORY TRACKING Tracking tasks may also be categorized in 
terms of whether they are pursuit or compensatory in nature. The essential diflFerence 
between these two forms of tracking lies in the way the two critical elements of the 
task— the location of the ''target” and the location of the system being controlled— 
are displayed to the system operator. In pursuit tracking the relative locations of 
both the target and the system being controlled are displayed, and both move on the 
display. The task of the operator is, by appropriately controlling the system, to 
bring the representation of the system on the display so that it coincides with the 
target element (i.e., he is "on target”) even though the tarpt may be in motion. 

Compensatory tracking, on the other hand, provides a display in which the target 
is represented by a stationary element and the target alone moves. Its movement is 
such as to provide information to the operator as to how far and in what direction 
he is "off target.” Any difference between the target and the system element repre- 
sents degree of error at that moment in time. 

SYSTEM CONTROL THEORY 

A major advantage of the use of the system approach in studying the perceptual- 
motor aspect of human performance is that it permits the use of mathematical 
models in both describing and understanding such behavior. Mathematical models 
of human performance are always highly desirable since they permit both quantifica- 
tion and specificity. Strictly verbal models tend to be more general and of somewhat 
less usefulness. 

System control theory is primarily based upon the notion of servomechanisms 
taken from the physical sciences. A servomechanism is a device which establishes a 
certain relationship between the input signal and the output signal. System control 
theory treats the human controller as a servomechanism, in that the human is 
described as a system element which provides a systematic relationship between the 
stimulus input and the response output. If the input can be described m a quanti- 
tative manner, and if the output can be similarly defined, then the relationship 
between output (Y) and input (X) can be expressed mathematically as some func- 
tion, that is, 

y=/(x) 

The function f(x) is referred to as the "human transfer function” and represents 
mathematically tiie transformations the human controller applies to the input signal 
in the process of producing bis control response,^ Thus, the transfer function is in a 
very real sense a mathematical expression of human performance in a complex per- 
ceptual motor task. Research on the human transfer function in the past decade 
has indicated that one can "fit” mathematical equations to human controller per- 
formance which are surprisingly stable and accurate, given that the complexity of 
the system is not too great to over tax human capabilities. Briggs (1964) has recently 
shown how this approach to human performance has considerable implication to 
general psychological behavioral theory. 

8 For a more complete description of this area, consult Biixnmgham and Taylor (1954) or 
McCormick (1964). 
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INFORMATION PROCESSING BEHAVIOR 

Another dimension of human performance is the ability to assimilate, process, and 
utilize information which is available to the individual. The study of man as an 
information processor thus tends to focus on these three aspects of the processing 
problem, vzz. (1) the ability to assimilate information, (2) the ability to store and 
retrieve information, and (3) the ability to utilize information. 

INFORMATION ASSIMILATION 

Man assimilates information via his various sense organs, therefore, the study of 
his ability to obtain information from his surroundings is intimately related to" the 
study of the limitations and advantages of the major sensory channels typically 
utilized for this purpose, such as vision, audition, and kinesthetic (that is, tactile) . 
For each sensory channel, the interest has traditionally been with man's ability to 
identify^ discriminate, and classify stimuli which are presented to him under a vari- 
ety of environmental and task conditions. What characteristics of stimuli tend to 
make them (1) more discriminable, (2) easier to identify, and (3) easier to classify? 
What channels (senses) are best for presenting various kinds of information to a 
human? How should information be most effectively coded for presenting to the 
information processor? These are the kinds of questions being asked today by those 
studying the way in which information is assimilated. 

INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL 

The middle phase of the information processing process is generally referred to as 
the storage and retrieval phase. Here the interest centers on the ability of man to 
(1) accumulate information, (2) hold that information for use, and (3) bring it 
forth for use at such time as it is needed. Basically, then, the interest centers around 
the memory capacity of man. How much information can you reasonably give a 
person and expect him to still be able to use it efficiently? How can he most ef- 
fectively store information? What are his storage capacity limits? Do these limits 
differ as a function of the kind of information, the sense channel used, the time 
duration they are in storage, etc.? Can the recall of information be facilitated by 
various coding techniques used during the storage process? Answers to date seem to 
indicate that man's memory capacity, even on a short-term basis, has distinct limita- 
tions (Melton, 1963), although his memory or ability to retain complex motor 
skills over long time periods without practice seems quite good (Naylor and Bnggs, 
1961). 

INFORMATION UTILIZATION 

The final phase of information processing concerns what man actually does wth 
the information he has at his disposal at the time an action or a response is required. 
If the act is basically a motor skill act, then the question simply becomes one of 
how skillful is his motor response; if the act is more cognitive than motor, it then 
reduces to the problem of decision making or choice behavior. How good or how 
accurate a decision does he make? This topic was covered in greater detail in Chap- 
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ter 1 5, and the reader should examine that chapter for a more complete discussion of 
decision making as one critical dimension of human performance. 


MONITORING BEHAVIOR 

A dimension of human performance that has become of increasing interest in our 
modern technology is the ability of people to monitor displays. Since the dawn of 
time, men have found themselves m a position of having to keep *VigiV' for events 
of various bnds. The best example of this can be found in military service where 
guard duty or 'Vatchkeeping’' duties require a man to spend long periods trying to 
keep alert for certain critical events or stimuli. The lookout in the “crow's nest" of 
the old sailing ship is a perfect example of traditional vigilance behavior. During 
World War II psychologists became involved with the problem of human vigilance 
because they wanted to learn more about man's capacity and tolerance for this kind 
of task. Only very recently, however, has this kind of skill become important to 
modem industry. The major reason for it becoming important to industry has been 
the tremendous shift to automated production systems by many industrial firms. 
This automation has typically resulted in a shaqD reduction in the extent to which 
the worker actually manipulates the production equipment directly, and a sharp 
increase in the extent to which his task has become one of simply monitoring the 
production process — ^keeping watch that the machines are doing their job in the 
prescribed manner. 

Technically speaking, vigilance or monitoring tasks are those which require the 
individual to detect or discriminate cntical changes occurring m his environment. 
Typically, these are “rare" events, that is, the changes occur infrequently and on no 
predictable schedule. However, such need not be the case. What is critical to the 
process is that vigilance tasks involve rather long periods of such signal monitoring. 

VIGILANCE DECREMENT 

The outstanding characteristic of most vigilance performance is that there typically 
occurs what is known as a performance decrement, that is, the longer a person main- 
tains his vigil, the poorer his perfomiance becomes, as is shown in Figure 20.19. 

It indeed was this decrement that led to much of the original interest in vigilance 
— ^what caused it and how could it best be overcome (a rather important question 
where poor vigilance can cost dollars and/or lives). The decrement does not occur 
universally, it should be pointed out. Tliere is some evidence that vigilance tasks of 
high complexity do not result in lowered performance over time (Jerison, 1963; 
Adams, 1963). 


SOME THEORIES OF VIGILANCE 


A number of theories have been proposed to explain the performance of indi- 
viduals in a vigilance-type task. Frankmann and Adams (1962) have investigated 
these theories and have found that none seem to explain more than a part of the 
present vigilance data adequately.** 


^ For a comprehensive review of the theories of vigilance, consult Frankmann and Adams 
(1962). 
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INHIBITION THEORY Mackworth (1950) proposed that the Pavlovian classical con- 
ditioning model be used to explain vigilance performance. He argued ihat the 
vigilance decrement was due to extinction of a previously conditioned response. The 
major problem with this theory, however, is that complete extinction is never ob- 
tained in vigilance — that is, although individuals do suffer large performance decre- 
ments, they still perform at 50-75 percent efficiency even after very long time 
periods. 

ATTENTION THEORY Broadbent (1953) has suggested that vigilance behavior can 
best be explained through the use of basic principles of attention. He argues that 
individuals '^select” those stimuli to which they attend, and that stimuli of high 
intensity, great biological importance, and high novelty are those most apt to be 
selected by a person. The vigilance decrement is attributed to stimuli losing their 
novelty with repeated occurrences. 

EXPECTANCY THEORY Dccsc (1955) has offered a third explanation for vigilance 
behavior, saying that it is the individual’s ^^expectaiicy” level which determines his 
vigilance level, and in turn the likelihood that an individual will detect the event 
which occurs. 

OTHER THEORIES Other theories which have been used to explain vigilance are 
Hebb’s arousal theory (Hebb, 1955) and operant conditioning (Jenson and Pickett, 
1964), However, as Howell, Johnston, and Goldstein (1966) point out, none of 
these models have been overly successful, and perhaps an entire new look at am 
may be necessary in order to develop a behavioral model which can explain all the 
aspects of performance in both simple and complex monitoring tasks. 
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APPENDIX 

Naylor-Shine Table for Determining 
the Increase in Mean Criterion Score 
Obtained by Using a Seiection Device 


In Chapter 2 several methods were discussed for evaluating the efficiency of a selec- 
tion instrument. Given the assumption of a normal bivariate distribution, the use 
of a mean criterion score is generally the most appropriate measure to use. Kelley 
(1923) provided a table for this purpose which has been extended and modernized 
by Naylor and Shine (1965). 

While there are tables available which are even more detailed and which, for 
example, consider the effect of unequal group sizes and vanances (most notably the 
work of Rorer, Hoffman, LaForge and Hsieh, 1966, and Darlington and Stauffer, 
1966), these latter tables seemed too elaborate for our purpose. Thus the Naylor- 
Shine tables were selected for inclusion here. 


USING THE TABLE 

In order to use the table the following definitions must be understood: 

= Validity coefficient 

Cutoff point (score) on the predictor in standard score units 
= Selection ratio 

Zyi = Mean criterion score (in standard score units) of all cases above cutoff 
Xt == Ordinate of nomial distribution at 

and the table is based upon the following equation: 
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Generally speaking the table can be used to answer several basic personnel questions. 
(1) Given a particular cutoff score or selection ratio, what sort of mean criterion 
score increase can one expect to achieve using a predictor or series of predictors 
having a known relationship to the criterion?, (2) Given that a particular mean 
criterion score of the selected group is desired, what ratio should one use to achieve 
this objective? 

Examples of each of these selection problems are given in the following section. 
However, it is important to point out that the use of the table may differ slightly 
in the case where r^y is really a multiple regression cocEcicnt. The major difference 
occurs in the column. With a single predictor there is no difficulty in expressing a 
cutoff score in terms of a particular value of X, the predictor variable (thus we use 
However, in the case of a multiple predictor situation it is no longer feasible 
to do so, since we have many different X variables. The easiest procedure, therefore, 
is to conceptually reduce the multivariate case to the bivariate case by treating the 
multiple correlation coefficient as the correlation coefficient between the observed 
criterion scores (Z ) and the predicted criterion scores (Z'). When viewed in this 
fashion it now becomes possible to talk about cutoff values for the multiple predictor 
case, but these cutoff scores are expressed in terms of Z'^ values, rather than 
values. The only difficulty this creates is that 1, but will always be equal to 
the squared multiple correlation coefficient Thus, in order to use the tables when 
Tjpy is actually a multiple correlation coefficient it is necessary to transform 2\i 
values by 



In the following paragraphs examples of how to use the table are given for various 
kinds of problems which the personnel technician is apt to encounter. Throughout 
these examples it is assumed that both criterion and predictor scores are in standard 
form unless otherwise stated and that it is desired to increase the mean criterion 
score of the selected group over that of the present group. 

SINGLE PREDICTOR CASE 

In each of the following examples assume that rj.y^ the validity of our predictor, is 
positive and equal to 0.50. 

(a) Given a specified selection ratio (e.g., <^i = 0.33), what will be the average 
performance level of those selected? 

Solution: Enter Table at <j>i = 0.33 and read— = 1.10. Zyi = r^y— = (0.50) 

tpi </>i 

(1.10) = 0.55. Thus, the mean criterion score of those men selected, using a 

selection ratio of 0.33, is 0.55 Z-units better than the unselected sample. 

(b) Given a desired cutoff score (e.g., Z^-i = - 1.14) what will be? 

Solution: Enter Table at - 1.14 and read — = 0.24. = 

4>i 
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(0.50) (0.24) = 0.12. Thus, using this cuto£E score on our predictor results in an 
improvement of 0.12 Z-umts in the average criterion score of selected person- 
nel. 

(c) Given a desired improvement in the average criterion score of those selected 
(e.g-,^yi = 0.70), what selection ratio and/or predictor cutoff value should be used? 

Solution: Since Z^ = r — , then -^ = = -^^ = I.40. Enter Table at 

^ <k 0-50 

— = 1.40 and read <j>t = 0.2005 and 7.^ =0.84. Thus, to achieve the desired 

improvement in average critenon performance a selection ratio of 0.20 is 
necessary and, to achieve that particular ratio, one should employ a cutoff 
score on the predictor of 0.84 in Z-score units. 

In each of the following examples assume that r^y, the validity of our predictor, is 
negative and equal to ~ 0.50. The general rule for this case is to reverse the sign of 
T^y and Za,i everywhere in the calculations, 

(a) Given a specified selection ratio (e.g., (Pi = 0.33), what will be the average 
performance level of those selected? 

Solution: Enter Table at = 0.33 and read— 1.10. Taking the sign 

reversal on r^iy into account, ^3,4 = (-ra.^) — = [-(-0.50) (1.10)] = 0.55. 

<l>i 

Thus, the mean criterion score of those men selected, using a selection ratio 
of 0.33, is 0.55 Z-units better than the unselected sample. 

(b) Given a desired cutoff score (e.g., Z^i = -1.14), what will Zy^ be? 

Solution: It should first be noted that for the case of r^y being negative 
ipi is in the left tail instead of being in the right tail as it is for the case of 

being positive. Thus, a cutoff score of — 1.14 for the negative case is 

equivalent to a cutoff score of 1.14 with Tg>y positive. For the example at hand 
we therefore reverse the sign of Z^^ enter Table at Zg^= 1.14, and read 

— = 1.04. Taking the sign reversal on into account, we have Z^^ = 

“ [""(”0'50) (1.64)] = 0.82. Thus, using a cutoff score of Zg^i 

= —1.14 on our predictor results m an improvement of 0.82 Z-units in the 

average criterion score of selected personnel. 

(c) Given a desired improvement in the average critenon score of those selected 

(e.g., Zyi = 0 .70), what selection ratio and/or predictor cutoff value should be used? 

Solution: Reversing the sign on r^, gives Zyi = (— r^y) — or — = — r * 

<^i <l>i \ 

Therefore, - = =1.40. Enter Table at —=1.40 and read 

<l>i [“(-O-JO)] rr\ . JX 

<l}i = 0.2005 and = — 0.84 (note that the sign on Z^ has been reversed) . 

TTxus, to achieve the desired improvement in average criterion performance a 
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selection ratio of 0.20 is necessary and, to achieve that particular ratio, one 
should employ a cutoff score on the predictor of - 0.84 in Z-score units. 

multiple predictors 

Let Z' ibe the composite predicted score based upon a multiple regression equation 
in standard score form. To use the Table, it is only necessary to transform these Z',, 
values into a standard score, Z„, by dividing Z^ by the multiple correlation 
coefficient between the battery and the criterion. All the examples above for 
positive now apply with r,, being replaced by R,,. It must be remembered that Z„ 
in the examples refers to a standardized score and not to the composite score Z'^, 
however, one can be obtained from the other by the simple equation: 2'^^ = R^Z^. 
The case of R^, being negative does not arise since R^^ is always positive or zero. 



A Table for Computing the Mean Criterion Score (Zyj) for the Group Falling Above Some Cutoff Score 
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0.9971 - 2.76 0.0088 0.01 0.9940 - 

1^4 = proportion above cutoff (selection ratio) 

Zgf^ = predictor cutoff value in standard score form 
Xi = normal curve ordinate at 



A Table for Computing the Mean Cnterion Score (Z^) for the Group Falling Above Some Cutoff Score (Zj^)* 
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Xi 

s ., 

0 0026 

2 80 

0 0079 

3.10 

0.0018 

2.91 

0 0058 

3 20 

0.0025 

2.81 

0.0077 

3 11 

0.0018 

2.92 

0.0056 

3 21 

0 0024 

2.82 

0 0075 

3 12 

0 0017 

2.93 

0.0055 

3 22 

0.0023 

2.83 

0.0073 

3 13 

0.0016 

2 94 

0 0053 

3 23 

0.0023 

2.84 

0 0071 

3.13 

0.0016 

295 

0 0051 

3.24 

0.0022 

2.85 

0 0069 

3.14 

0 0015 

2 96 

0.0050 

3 25 

0 0021 

2 86 

0 0067 

3.15 

0.0015 

2 97 

0.0048 

3 26 

0 0021 

2.87 

0 0065 

3 16 

0,0014 

2 98 

0 0047 

3.26 

0 0020 

2 88 

0.0063 

3 17 

0 0014 

2 99 

0.0046 

3.27 

0 0019 

2.89 

0 0061 

3 18 

0 0013 

3.00 

0.0044 

3.28 

0 0019 

2.90 

0 0060 

3.19 






Source J. C. Naylor and L. C. Shine. A table for determining the increase 
m mean criterion score obtained by using a selection device. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 1965, 3, 33-42. 
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